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THE 


CLASSICAL    MUSEUM. 


L 
ON  THE  TOPOGKAPHY  OP  ROME. 


PART    II. 

1.  The  Roman  Forum. 

The  Roman  Forum  is  the  spot  with  which  are  connected  all 
the  most  interesting  associations  and  the  most  stirring  recol- 
lections of  ancient  Rome.  Around  it  are  grouped  almost  all 
the  localities  inseparably  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar, 
with  the  great  names  of  antiquity,  and  the  rising  splendour  of 
the  early  city ;  while  it  is  the  centre  also  round  which  are 
gathered  the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent  monuments  of 
its  imperial  greatness.  Of  the  latter,  many  remain,  at  least  in 
partial  preservation,  to  tell  their  own  tale ;  but  of  the  edifices 
or  monuments  which  adorned  the  Forum  in  earlier  times,  not  a 
single  one  now  subsists  in  its  original  state  ;  and  we  are  reduced 
almost  entirely  to  the  resources  of  ancient  literature,  and  the 
scanty  information  we  can  glean  fi:om  the  scattered  notices  of 
classical  writers,  if  we  attempt  to  restore  the  Forum  as  it  exist- 
ed in  the  days  of  Gracchus  or  of  Cicero.  Much  assistance  may, 
however,  still  be  derived  fi-om  existing  remains,  when  once 
rightly  understood.  Many  of  the  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings,  erected  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  though  restored 
or  rebuilt  under  the  emperors,  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
same  situations  as  before.  In  other  cases,  we  have  sufficlentVj 
accurate  information  to  enable  us  to  point  out  wViere  «t  xtvot^ 
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ancient  edifice  was  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  one  of  which  the 
vestiges  are  still  visible.  Hence,  in  regard  to  the  Forum 
especially,  it  is  necessary  that  the  investigations  of  the  topo- 
grapher should  assume  something  of  a  historical  form;  and 
much  of  the  confiision  and  embarrassment  of  the  earlier  anti- 
quarians, arises  fipom  their  endeavouring  to  bring  together  edi- 
fices of  the  most  distant  periods,  and  reconcile  conflicting  testi- 
monies which  in  Suit  referred  to  two  states  of  things  entirely 
different.  Tliis  evil  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  defe- 
rence usually  paid  to  the  catalogue  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  P.  Victor,  in  which  all  the  names  that  occur  in  ancient 
authors  are  heaped  promiscuously  together,  and  the  works  of 
the  kings  and  those  of  the  emperors  are  enumerated  in  succession, 
as  if  they  had  been  still  standing  side  by  side  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  is  to  M.  Bunsen  that  we  are  indebted  for  having  first 
cleared  a  way  through  this  chaos,  and  by  distinguishing  accu- 
rately the  different  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the  Forum,  and 
pointing  out  the  periods  of  the  destruction  as  well  as  the  resto- 
ration of  many  of  the  buildings  that  surrounded  it,  enabled  us 
to  form  a  clear  and  satis&ctory  conception  of  its  condition  at 
several  successive  periods. 

Such  a  historical  investigation  was  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
fore we  could  attempt  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  monuments  still  existing,  or  interpret  aright  the  evi- 
dence of  the  localities  themselves.  Even  the  important  key 
furnished  by  the  results  of  recent  excavations  would  have  been 
comparatively  useless,  had  it  not  been  for  these  preliminary  in- 
quiries. On  the  other  hand,  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
M.  Bunsen  would  have  been  in  great  measure  thrown  away,  or 
could  at  best  have  led  to  very  questionable  results,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  few  fixed  points  which  have  been  gained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  excavation. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  thus  obtained,  has  been 
the  determination  of  the  position  and  the  limits  of  the  Forum 
itself;  a  preliminary  question,  without  answering  which,  it  was 
evidently  impossible  to  stir  another  step  with  safety.  Yet  it  is 
only  within  a  very  few  years  that  this  important  point  can  be 
considered  as  determined;  and  as  the  erroneous  views  long 
prevalent  on  this  subject  still  retain  their  place  in  most  of  the 
popular  treatises  and  guide-books,  it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to 
review  the  history  of  this  long-disputed  question. 
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The  earlier  topographers  appear  to  have  entertained  little 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Biondo,  though  he  never  distinctly 
states  his  views  upon  this  point,  seems  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  level  space,  called  in  modem  times  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum.*  The  same  view 
is  more  clearly  expressed  by  Lucio  Fauno  and  Marliano,  but 
both  these  writers  fall  into  the  error  of  extending  its  limits  as 
far  as  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  ridge  which  extends  from 
thence  towards  the  Esquiline  Hill.  The  great  difference  of 
level  between  that  part  of  the  Forum  near  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  though  in  great  measure  concealed 
from  view  by  the  enormous  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  space  thus  limited,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
render  it  improbable  that  the  whole  could  have  been  comprised 
in  the  open  area  of  the  Forum ;  the  certainty  that  it  was  not  so, 
was  obtained  at  a  later  period  by  an  excavation  made  in  front 
of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  when  the  ground  in 
front  of  that  church  was  found  to  be  occupied  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,^  thus  proving  that  the  open  space  could 
not  have  extended  beyond  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina,— ^the  pavement  in  front  of  which,  has  the  same  level  with 
that  adjoining  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  Previously  to 
this  discovery,  Donatus  had  already  started  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Forum  occupied  the  valley  on  the  tveat  of  the  Palatine 
rather  than  that  on  the  north,  as  agreeing  more  accurately  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,^  that  it  was  situated  between  the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills.  This  view  was  adopted  by 
Nardini ;  and  became,  through  him,  part  of  the  received  creed 
of  Roman  topography  down  to  a  very  recent  period.     It  was 


'  Roma  Irutaurataf  Lib.  ii.  §  63,  67. 

'  Memorie  di  Santi  Bartoli,  p.  234. 
(i^t.  Fca,  Miscellan.  torn,  i.)  Incontro 
SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano,  nel  mezzo 
apponto  del  campo  Vaccino,  fii  cavato, 
in  tempo  del  pontificato  di  Alcasandro 
VII.,  da  Leonardo  Agostini ;  e  vi  si  tro- 
raroDO  ediiizi  sotterranei  in  qoantita 
tale,  che  non  pareva  che  mai  vi  foaee 
stata  piazza  alctma :  ben  k  vero  che 
nam  parevano  delli  tempi  li  pii^  antichi. 

'  Lib.  II,  c.  66,  where,  in  apeaking 


of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  he  says,  that  Numa  erected  it  If 

Xiipttf  ifi  ^tfifiiXtti  xal  fAifnt  afi^oif  aSa-tis 
rtii  ayapa ft  I*  n  xart^xtviifrai  ri  Itpiv, 
But  in  describing  the  construction  of 
the  Forum  itself,  (ii.  50.)  he  only  marks 
it  as  r»  v^anttfAitaf  r<j#  Kanr/rj^x/y  «'«*'••'# 
an  expression  equally  applicable  to  botli 
views  of  the  matter. 
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developed  with  much  learning  and  industry  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Nibby  in  his  work,  Del  Foro  Romano^  published  in  1819, 
and  was  still  unhesitatingly  followed  by  Mr  Burgess  in  1831. 
Piale  had  indeed  ventured,  as  early  as  1818,  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  the  older  view,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Nar- 
dini ;  but  his  suggestion  met  with  little  favour.*  At  length,  in 
1835,  the  progress  of  the  excavations  carried  on  in  the  Forum, 
brought  to  light  fects  which  may  be  considered  as  having  set 
the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  The  importance  of  these  dis- 
coveries was  instantly  perceived  by  M.  Bunsen,  who,  in  an  ad- 
dress, delivered  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome  in  1835, 
sketched  out  the  general  outlines,  which  he  afterwards  developed 
more  fiiUy  and  satisfectorily  (not  without  considerable  correc- 
tions,) in  a  memoir  in  the  annals  of  the  same  Society  in  1837,  as 
well  as  in  the  fourth  volimie  of  the  Beschreiburuf,  The  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  Forum  may  be  now  looked  upon  as  founded 
on  a  secure  basis ;  and  whatever  changes  in  matters  of  detail 
the  progress  of  excavation  may  hereafter  render  necessary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  leading  features  vdll  require  little  alteration. 

The  Forum  itself  not  being  designed  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  wheeled  carriages,  was  paved  with  broad  flags  or  slabs  of 
stone  of  Phocas,  while  the  streets  which  bounded  it,  were  paved 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  others  of  ancient  Rome,  with 
polygonal  blocks  of  the  hard  basaltic  lava,  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  »ilex.  Hence,  wherever  we  find  a  pavement  of 
this  description,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  reached  the 
boundaries  of  the  Forum  properly  so  termed.  Such  a  pavement 
had  been  long  known  to  exist  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Faus- 
tina ;  and  it  was  found,  on  examination,  to  correspond  precisely 
in  direction  with  that  passing  under  the  Arch  of  Severus :  an  ac- 
cidental excavation  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  also  brought  it 
to  light  at  an  intermediate  point  near  the  Church  of  Sta  Martina.* 
Hence,  the  Umit  of  the  Forum  on  this  side  could  admit  of  no 
doubt,  and  had  indeed  been  universally  received ;  Donato,  Nar- 
dini,  and  their  followers,  however,  reganiing  it  as  marking  the 


^  Even  Niebuhr,  bo  late  as  1823,  was 
still  under  the  dominion  of  the  generally 
received  opinion,  a  circumstance  which 
materially  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  otherwise  important  hints  furnished 


by  him  to  M.  Bunsen,  and  published  by 
the  latter  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Bei^reibung. 

'  Ficoronl,  ap.  Fea,  Miscefi.,  tom.  i. 
p.  167. 
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breadth  of  the  Forum,  instead  of  the  length.  But  when  exca- 
vations were  carried  on  beyond  the  column  of  Phocas,  towards 
the  south,  it  was  found,  that  there  existed  a  similar  pavement 
on  that  side  also,  running  in  a  direction  nearly,  but  not  accu- 
rately parallel  with  the  preceding;  separated  from  the  Forum 
by  a  slightly  raised  ledge  or  curb-stone,  and  bounded  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  the  elevated  steps  of  an  extensive  building,  which 
was  proved  by  an  inscription  discovered  on  the  spot  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Basilica  Julia.^  Unfortunately  the  excavations 
were  carried  no  fiirther,  and  have  not  since  been  resumed ;  but 
the  pavement  thus  brought  to  light,  corresponds  with  a  portion 
discovered  immediately  in  front  of  the  three  columns,  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ;  and  thus 
enables  us  at  once  to  mark  the  line  that  bounded  the  Forum  on 
this  side  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  two  sides  being 
thus  determined,  the  extremities  are  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  itself  the  foot  of  the  slope  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill 
at  once  determining  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  while  the 
opposite  limit  must  have  been  equally  marked  by  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velian  Ridge/  Although  the  ground 
in  this  part  has  not  yet  been  uncovered,  the  iact  already  men- 
tioned of  the  discovery  of  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  front 


'  The  mode  in  which  tiiis  important 
fact  was  eetablifihed,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  an  instance  hew  much  ingenuity  and 
learning  may  be  frequently  required, 
in  order  to  interpret  fully  the  results 
obtained  by  the  process  of  excavation. 
The  fragment  actually  found,  contained 
only  the  words — 

A 

ASILICA     ,    .    . 

ER  REPARATAE 

SET  ADIECIT 

which  would  appear  to  throw  but  little 
hgfat  on  the  matter.  But  Dr  Keller- 
mann  immediately  suggested  that  this 
fragment  was  only  a  portion  of  an  in- 
scription preserved  entire  by  Gruter, 
(171_7.)  which  runs  thus  :— GABI- 
mVS  .  VETTIVS  .  PROBIANVS  . 
V  .  C  .  PRAEF  .  VRB  .  STATVAM  . 
QYAE  .  BASILICAS .  IVLIAE  .A.\ 


SE  .  NOVITER  .  REPARATAE  . 
ORNAMENTO  .  ESSET  .  ADIECIT  . 
The  original  of  Gruter's  inscription  is 
no  longer  forthcoming,  but  it  is  sud  to 
have  been  found  near  the  column  of 
Phocas  ;  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  fr'agment  now  discovered, 
belonged  to  the  pedestals  of  two  statues 
set  up  in  the  Basilica  at  the  same  time. 
Gabinius  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  a.  d. 
377,  a  period  with  which  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  style  of  execution  of  the 
fragment  are  strictly  in  accordance. 

^  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state, 
that  by  the  Velian  Ridge  I  mean  the 
elevation  that  runs  across  from  tho 
Palatine  towards  the  Esquiline,  and 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Forum  from 
that  in  which  the  Coliseum  stands.  The 
proofs  of  this  view,  which  is  that  of  H» 
Bunsen,  will  bie  given  Y\eTe«k!\fiT. 
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of  SS.  Cosma  c  Damiano  renders  it  certain  that  the  open  space 
of  the  Forum  could  have  extended  in  this  direction  very  little, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  angle  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina. 

The  space  thus  circumscribed,  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle 
— ^the  two  longer  sides  not  being  parallel,  but  diverging  towards 
the  Capitol — of  about  630  French  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  100  to  190  feet,  an  extent  undoubtedly  small  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  city  in  the  days  of  its  greatness ; 
but  this  circumstance,  though  it  appears  to  have  had  much 
weight  with  some  modem  antiquarians,^  can  certainly  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  limits  of  the  Forum  were 
fixed  in  very  early  ages,  and  never  underwent  any  alteration. 
Before  the  close  of  the  republic,  indeed,  it  had  become  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  it  had  originally  served ;  but  it  was 
then  impossible  to  enlarge  it ;  and  additional  space  was  gained 
by  the  erection  of  spacious  basilicas  around  it,  and  subsequently 
by  the  construction  of  other  forums  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
successive  emperors. 

But  not  only  did  the  discovery  just  mentioned  at  once  deter- 
mine the  true  position  of  the  Forum,  and  enable  us  to  fix  its 
limits ;  but  it  rendered  most  important  assistance  towards  the  re- 
storation of  its  details.  The  situation  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  once 
determined,  became  a  stepping-stone  towards  the  arrangement 
of  many  of  the  other  buildings  which  surrounded  the  Forum.  It 
was  known  in  the  first  place  firom  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum, 


^  Mr  BiiTgei»  is  particularly  severe  i  the  nortktrn  limit  of  tlie  Forum  instead 

upon  the  writers  who  contended  for  this  .  of  the  southern ;  and  transferring  the 

**  slip  of  a  Forum,"  to  insist  on  which,  i  whole  space  between  the  column  of  Pho- 

he  observes,  ^  may  now  be  well  nigh  ,  casandiheArchofSeptimiusSeveru8,to 

stamped  with  folly."    {AfUiq,  of  Rotne,  I  the  Forum  of  Caesar  !     It  is  needless  to 

vol.  I.  p.  341.)     This  was  written,  or  at  :  conmient  on  this  last  despairing  struggle 

least   published,  in   1831  ;    only  four  of  an  expiring  theory.    M.  Canina,  on 

years  afterwards,  this  piece  of  folly  was  <  the  contrary,  with  the  candour  which 

proved  to  be  unquestionably  the  true  .  marks  the  character  of  all  liis  investi- 

\new  of  the  subject.    The  late  Professor  I  gations,  at  once  admitted  the  import- 

Nibby,  indeed,  still  continued  to  main-  ance  of  the  new  discoveries,  and  adopt- 

tain  the  old  opinion  ;  and  in  his  latest  |  cd  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  Uie 

work,  {Eoma  Aniica,  torn,  ii.)  even  had  same  Umits  for  the  Forum  as  those 

recourse  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  {  fixed  by  M.  Bunsen^ — {Indieaziont  To^ 

of  regarding  the  line  of  pavement  in  |  pographiea  di  Roma  Antica,  3a  edi' 

/ront  of  tho  BasiUca  Julia,  as  marking  zlone^  Roma  1841.) 
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that  this  Basilica  was  situated  between  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
(which  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol,)  and  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.    Hence  the  latter,  which  certainly  &ced  the  Forum, 
must  have  been  immediately  beyond  the  Basilica  on  the  side  &r- 
thest  fit)nithe  Capitol,  and  must  either  have  been  the  temple,  of 
which  the  three  colunms  are  still  standing  near  Sta  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  or  have  stood  between  that  and  the  Basilica  itself.    Again, 
we  know  that  the  far-£Euned  temple  of  Vesta,  the  most  important 
sanctuary  of  Rome,  stood  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  adjoining, 
that  of  the  twin  deities :  it  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine, 
and  at  the  same  time  close  to  the  Forum,  on  which  the  Begia, 
a  building  inseparably  connected  with  it,  directly  fronted.     The 
combination  of  these  circumstances  would  leave  littie  doubt  that 
the  temple  of  Vesta  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Liberatrice :  a  conclusion  already  arrived 
at  upon  very  different  grounds  by  some  of  the  earlier  topogra- 
phers, and  which  derives  a  most  important  confirmation,  from 
the  &ct  that  in  this  spot  were  discovered,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  less  than  twelve  inscriptions,  some  honorary,  some 
sepulchral,  in  commemoration  of  Vestal  virgins.     It  is  a  well 
known  fiw^  that  among  the  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Vestals,  was  that  of  being  buried  within  the  city :   the  place  of 
their  sepulture  is  nowhere  mentioned ;  but  no  spot  would  seem 
more  likely  to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  than  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  precincts,  where  they  had 
lived  and  died.     This  last  circumstance  alone  had  led  M.  Fea 
in  1827,  even  while  he  still  clung  to  the  views  then  prevalent 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  Forum,  to  place  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  in  the  spot  just  assigned  to  it.®     Even  Nibby,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  S.  Teodoro,  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
place  where  these  inscriptions  were  found,  must  have  been  in 
some  mode  or  other  connected  with  the  sanctuary.     To  the 
important  bearing  of  the  point  thus  established  upon  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Sacred  Way,   I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  recur. 

Again,  the  well  known  passage  of  Statius,  concerning  the 
equestrian  colossus  of  Domitian,  which  had  hitherto  been  rather 
a  stumbling-block  than  an  auxiliary  to  antiquarians,   now  at 


•  See  his  plan  of  the  Forum,  republiahed  hy  M.  Bunscn  \tv  tVv«  BtiUelt,  d .  1t^«1. 
1835. 
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length  becomes  clearly  intelligible ;  and  some  of  the  points  there 
described  being  iixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  we  are 
enabled  thereby  to  determine  the  situation  of  others.  It  stood 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum,  with  its  back  turned  towards 
the  temples  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill :  on  its  right 
hand,  the  Basilica  Julia,  on  the  opposite  side  the  still  more 
splendid  Basilica  iEmilia,  while  in  front,  and  therefore  at  the 
narrow  extremity  of  the  Forum,  under  the  slope  of  the  Velian 
hill,  was  placed  the  Temple  of  Julius  Caesar.  All  this  is  stated 
with  a  distinctness  and  accuracy  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  poeti- 
cal description : 

Par  opcri  sedes :  hinc  obvia  limina  pandit 
Qui  fessus  bellis  adscits  munere  prolis 
Primus  iter  nostris  ostendit  in  sethera  divis. 
At  laterum  gressns  hinc  Julia  tecta  tuentur, 
niinc  belligcri  sublimis  regia  Paulli ; 
Terga  pater,  blandoquc  videt  Concordia  vultu, 
Ipse  autem  puro  celsum  caput  aere  septus 
Templa  supcrfulges,  et  prospcetare  videris, 
An  nova  contemptis  surgant  Palatia  flammis 
Pulchrius  ;  an  tacita  vigilet  face  Troicus  ignis, 
Atquc  exploratas  jam  laudet  Vesta  ministras. 

From  the  last  lines  it  would  appear  that  the  head  of  the  statue 
was  slightly  turned  to  the  right,  so  as  to  look  directly  towards 
the  Palatine ;  in  which  case  the  Temple  of  Vesta, — supposing  it 
to  have  occupied  the  situation  above  assigned  to  it, — ^would  have 
exactly  met  its  view.  The  position  thus  obtained,  both  for 
the  .£milian  Basilica  and  the  Temple  of  Ca}sar,  may  be  fiuiJier 
supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  other  sources ;  but  before 
we  attempt  to  proceed  fiirther  with  the  restoration  of  the  Forum, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  upon  its  condition  in  earlier  times.  ^® 

One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  to  Roman  topo- 


^^  In  the  following  account  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  the  changes  it  underwent,  it 
18  to  be  understood  that  M.  Bunscn's 
views  have  been  followed,  whenever  the 
contnuy  is  not  expressed.  The  autho- 
rities from  ancient  writers  have  been 
very  carefuUy  collected  by  M.  Becker, 
to  whose  Handhuek  the  reader  is  re- 
fenvd  for  9ucb  of  them  as  it  did  not 


appear  necessary  to  insert  The  limits 
of  an  article  like  the  present  have  natu- 
rally rendered  it  impossible  to  notice  all 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Becker  and  Urlichs  in  regard  to  ths 
disputed  points.  I  have  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  mentioning  those 
which  appeared  to  my  own  mind  the 
most  convincing. 
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graphy  of  late  days,  has  been  the  establishment  of  clear  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Comitium,  and  the  relation  in 
which  it  stood  to  the  Forum;  and  here  it  is  to  Niebuhr^^  that 
we  are  indebted  for  first  pointing  out  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
while  his  views  have  been  elaborately  developed,  and  judiciously 
applied  to  the  results  of  recent  discoveries,  by  M.  Bunsen. 
That  the  Comitium  was  originally  nothing  more  than  an  open 
space,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the  patricians,  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  were  held,  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted :  but 
by  a  strange  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Livy,  ^^  which,  foe- 
ginning  with  Flavio  Biondo,^^  was  transmitted  in  succession 
through  the  whole  series  of  topographers  do^vn  to  Nibby  and 
Burgess,  it  was  supposed  that  it  had  been  subsequently  roofed 
over,  and  converted  into  a  covered  building.  Yet  not  only  does 
the  passage  in  question,  when  rightly  understood,  expressly  ex- 
cludesny  such  idea,  but,  as  Niebuhr  has  justly  observed,  the  occur- 
rence of  such  prodigies  as  the  falling  of  milk  and  blood,  instead 
of  rain,  an  the  Comitium,  and  the  growth  of  the  sacred  fig-tree 
on  the  same  spot,  all  serve  to  shew  that  it  must  have  still  re- 
mained an  open,  uncovered  area.  We  are  indeed  told  in  very 
early  times,  that  it  was  inclosed,^^  but  in  terms  which  by  no  means 
necessarily  require  us  to  regard  it  as  clearly  distinct  fi:om  the 
Forum,  much  less  as  constituting  any  thing  like  a  separate  edifice. 
On  the  other  hand,  fi'om  the  frequent  mention  of  buildings  or 
other  monuments,  which  are  spoken  of  at  one  time  as  being  in 
the  Forum,  at  others  in  the  Comitium,  and  still  more  clearly 
fix)m  a  passage  of  Pliny,  where  he  describes  the  sacred  fig-tree 
as  being  "  in  foro  ipso  ac  comitio,"  ^^  we  may  safely  infer  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Forum  itself.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  in  the  earliest  times  the  Forum  for  political  purposes. 
Not  only  were  the  Comitia  held  here,  but  it  was  the  place 


^  B^n.  Geich.  i.  p.  444.  not  990; 
BeBckreilmng,  in.  p.  61. 

^  xxTii.  36.  Eo  anno  primum, 
ex  quo  Annibal  in  Italiam  renisset,  co- 
mitiiim  tectum  ease,  memorio)  proditum 
est,  et  ludoe  Romanes  scmel  instaura- 
tos,  &e.  It  18  strange  that  the  words 
in  Italics  should  not  have  heen  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  covering  over  of 
the  Comitinm  was  a  temporary  thing  of 
periodical  reeurrence,  like  the  ludi  Ro- 


mani,  which  are  mentioned  directly  af- 
terwards. Crcvicr,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  saw  the  difficulty  of  these 
words,  but  was  so  wedded  to  the  re- 
ceived idea  of  the  Comitium,  that  ho 
proposes  to  alter  the  text 

^'  Roma  Instaurata,  ii.  67. 

^*  Fecitque  idem  (Tullus  Hostiliua) 
et  sa-psit  de  manubiis  comitium  ct  cu- 
riam.   Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  \7 . 

"  rUn.  H,  N,  XV.  Aft  ^*1Q.^ 
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where  the  judicial  tribunals  were  established,  as  they  continaed 
to  be  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period :  it  was  here  also 
that  were  erected  all  the  earliest  honorary  monuments,  on  which 
account  it  is  more  than  once  designated  by  Dionysius^®  as  the 
most  conspicuous  or  most  noble  part  of  the  Forum.  When 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum — the  usoal 
place  for  such  displays  before  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatres^^ 
— ^the  Comitium  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  honour  for  the 
most  distinguished  spectators,  and  on  these  occasions  was  co- 
vered over  with  a  temporary  roof  or  awning,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  misconception  already  alluded  to. 

All  these  circumstances  seem  to  lead  distinctly  to  the  conclu- 
sion adopted  by  M.  Bunsen,  that  the  Comitium  occupied  the 
upper  or  narrow  end  of  the  space  above  assigned  to  the  Forum, 
a  result  already  arrived  at  by  some  of  the  earlier  topographers, 
who  however  made  the  mistake  before  mentioned,  of  extending 
its  limits  £Eir  beyond  the  truth,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
M.  Becker,  who  follows  the  same  view,  has  also  remarked  that 
it  is  here  we  find  all  the  earliest  edifices,  which  were  referred 
by  tradition  to  the  four  first  kings  of  Rome ;  the  remaining 
space  was  the  plebeian  Forum,  and  served  at  first  only  as  a 
market  place,  or  for  other  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  not  for  any 
of  those  higher  objects  to  which  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
patrician  place  of  meeting  were  devoted.  Tarquinius  Priscns 
was  the  first  who  even  surrounded  the  lower  parts  of  the  Forum 
with  porticoes  and  ranges  of  ordinary  shops. 

Of  the  buildings  which  in  very  early  times  surrounded  the 
Comitium,  the  most  important  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  origi- 
nally erected  by  the  king  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  as  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Senate,  and  which  continued  to  serve 
that  purpose  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  It  is  continu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  Comitium,  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  looking  immediately  upon  that  open 
area,  where  we  fi^uently  hear  of  the  people  assembling  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  or  attempting  to  influence  its 


^*  Tiis  kyfks  rnt  rm  IPttfimitut  Iv  rif 
Mfmriwrf  ^atfi^»  I.  87.  In  ri  fmufatruT^ 
riff  itytfif,  II.  29. 

'^  Even  JaKus  Caesar  exhibited  a 
0how  of  giudiAtoTs  in  the  Forum,  on 


which  occasion  he  caused  not  the  Comi- 
tium only,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Forum,  to  be  covered  with  a  similar 
awning. — Plin.  H,  N,  xix.  1,  (6.) 
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resolutions  by  their  clamours.  ^^  That  it  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Comitium,  may  be  inferred  beyond  a  doubt  from  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Pliny,  ^^  where  he  tells  us  that  in  early 
times  the  hour  of  noon  was  marked  when  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
the  Curia^  stood  in  a  line  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Grsecos- 
tasis.  This  statement  cannot  indeed  be  fiilly  understood,  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  exact  position  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
objects ;  but  that  of  the  Rostra  may  be  determined  at  least  ap- 
proximately :  they  stood  in  front  of  the  Curia,  near  the  common 
limit  of  the  Comitium  and  the  Forum,  so  that  an  orator  could 
from  thence  address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  one  or 
other  place  of  meeting  at  his  pleasure.  A  passage  of  Asconius^ 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  were  placed  on  the  side  nearest 
to  the  Curia,  but  other  authorities  place  them  in  the  centre, 
between  the  Forum  and  Comitium.  The  point  is,  however, 
one  of  very  little  importance.  In  any  case,  they  stood  in  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Curia,  and  therefore  the  meridian 
line  could  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  them,  if  the  Se- 
nate-house occupied  the  north  side  of  the  area.^^  The  Graecos- 
tasis  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Curia, 
as  viewed  from  the  Comitium  :^  it  was  not  a  regular  edifice  like 
that  which  bore  the  same  name  under  the  emperors,  but  merely 
an  open  space  or  area,  elevated  above  the  surrounding  level*. 
Whether  it  was  thus  parted  oflF  from  the  Comitium  itself,  or  was 
immediately  adjoining  the  Curia  on  the  other  side  of  the  boun- 
dary, must  be  left  in  uncertainty,  though  the  latter  opinion 


^  See  particnUrly  Livy,  xxii.  7.  and 
60. 

^  Lib.  Tii.  c  60.  Duodedm  tabulis 
ortiifl  tantnm  et  occasns  nommantur, 
post  aliquot  annos  adjectus  est  meridics 
aeoenso  Ck>iiaaliim  id  pronuntiante,  cum 
a  Curia  inter  Rogtra  et  Grceeottatin 
protpexiuet  Solem,  The  words  which 
follow,  ^a  columna  Msenia  ad  carcercm 
incUnato  sidere,  supremam  pronuncia- 
bat,"  are  a  Iocum  conelamatutf  of  which 
the  explanatioii  suggested  by  MUUer 
(BmUett.  d,Init.  1 839,  p.  169,  ff.)  appears 
to  me  the  only  potnble  one,  though  still 
Mibjeet  to  grave  objections,  which  are 
not  remoTed  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Ur- 
liehs,  (jRom.  Tof^yr.  in  Leipzig,  p.  24.) 


^  Ad  Cic.  p,  MUo,  5.  p.  43.  ed. 
Orell. 

*^  M.  Preller,  who  has  taken  up  the 
defence  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others, 
of  the  views  of  M.  Canina,  and  main- 
tains that  the  Curia  Hostilia  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  where  the 
Curia  Julia  was  afterwards  built,  sug- 
gests that  prospiccre  solem  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  observing  the  shadow  of 
tlio  sun :  an  explanation  with  which  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  concur. 

"  Varro  de  L,  L,  v.  1 55.   Sub  dextra 
hujus  (Curiae  sc.)  a  Comitio  locus  sub- 
structuB,  ubi  nationum  subeistercnt  le- 
gati,  qui  ad  Sonatum  essent  tci^^\.    \^ 
Grsecostasis  appe\\at\A  «i  ipax\A  \x\  tqx\\»u 
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appears  the  more  probable.  Of  a  similar  character,  so  &r  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  was  also  the  Senaculum,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  above  the  Grsccostasis,^^  and  which  was  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  Curia.  But  besides  these,  we 
must  assign  to  the  same  side  of  the  Comitium  another  sacred 
locality,  which  was  referred  to  a  much  earlier  period,  the  Fiii- 
canal,  or  area  Vulcani,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  Romulus.  No  temple  of  Vulcan  ever  stood 
here,  nor  is  there  any  express  mention  even  of  an  altar :  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  merely  an  elevated  open  space,  considerably 
higher  than  the  Comitium,  but  looking  directly  upon  it,  as  we 
find  it  in  early  times  not  unfrequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  the  people.  On  it  stood  the  memorable  statue  of 
Horatius  Codes,  which  was  removed  thither  from  the  Comi- 
tium, where  it  had  been  originally  placed,^*  a  quadriga  in  bronze, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Romulus,  and  an  ancient  lotos 
tree,  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, had  been  likewise  planted  by  the  founder  of  the  city. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  explain  in  a 
satis&ctory  manner,  the  relations  of  the  three  edifices  or  locali- 
ties last  enumerated ;  more  especially  as  the  name  of  the  Vul- 
canal  does  not  occur  in  the  passage  of  Varro,  where  he  treats 
of  the  other  two.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  seems  to  be 
that  of  M.  Becker,  that  the  Vulcanal  was  the  more  ancient 
name — it  must  certainly  have  preceded  that  of  the  Grsecostasis — 
and  was  employed  to  designate  the  whole  area,  of  which  the 
Gra&costasis  and  the  Senaculum  each  comprised  a  part.  Thus 
we  can  at  once  explain  how  the  Shrine  or  Chapel  (cedicula')  of 
Concord,  erected  by  Cn.  Flavins,  is  described  at  one  time  as  situ- 
ated on  the  Vulcanal ;  at  another,  on  the  Gra^costasis.  It  is 
certainly  very  remarkable,  that  we  find  another  temple  of  Con- 
cord,— apparently  a  more  important  edifice,  but  erected  at  a  pe- 
riod long  subsequent,  by  the  consul,  M.  Opimius,  after  the  death 
of  C.  GracchTis, — described  as  on  the  Senaculum^  or  imme- 
diately adjoining. 


"  Senacnlum  supra  Gnecostasim, 
ubi  eedis  ConcordiiB  et  basilica  Opimia. 
— VaPTO,  /.  c, 

•♦  A.  Gell.  IV.  5.  Here  also  was  a  co- 
lumn beariug  a  statue  of  a  dancer  or 
performer  (1udiH$)  in  the  games  of  the 


Circus,  who  had  been  struck  by  li^t- 
ning.  (Festus,  ▼.  Statua,)  He  is  trans- 
formed by  the  Pseudo-Victor  into  a  M. 
Ludius  ( ! ),  whose  statue  and  column  he 
places  in  the  eighth  region,  though  the 
Area  Vulcani  was  situated  in  the  fourth. 
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We  have  no  account  of  any  building,  during  the  republican 
period,  which  occupied  the  narrow  end  of  the  Comitium,  where 
the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  afterwards  erected ;  but  on  the 
south  side,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be  placed  with  almost 
absolute  certainty,  the  group  of  buildings  composed  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  and  its  appurtenances.  Of  these,  the  Regia,  at 
least,  certainly  fronted  directly  on  the  Comitium,  and  was  se- 
parated from  it  only  by  the  narrow  pavement  which  here  joined 
the  Sacred  Way.  Whether  the  dwelling  of  the  Vestals  (the 
virginea  domus  of  Martial,)  also  fronted  the  Comitium  or  the 
Sacred  Way,  as  his  words  would  appear  to  imply,  we  have  no 
fiuiher  means  of  deciding.  The  attempt  to  determine  the  to- 
pographical relations  of  buildings  so  closely  connected  together 
as  the  temple  of"  Vesta  and  the  sacred  edifices  that  surrounded 
it,  must  necessarily,  in  the  absence  of  all  existing  vestiges,  be 
involved  in  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  investigated  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ability, 
by  M.  Ambrosch,  in  his  Studien  und  Andeutungen ;  a  work 
which  forms  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  , 
Roman  antiquity.  To  the  points  connected  with  the  course  of 
the  Sacred  Way,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 

At  the  angle  of  the  Comitium,  and  immediately  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  stood  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  apparently  the  first  of  that  nu- 
merous series  of  triumphal  arches  that  ultimately  adorned  the 
Forum  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  erected  by  Q.  Fabius 
Mazimus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  645,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Allobroges. 

Before  we  quit  the  Comitium,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a 
word  concerning  the  monuments  which  adorned  the  open  space 
itself,  some  of  which  were  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
antiquity  still  subsisting  towards  the  close  of  the  republic. 
Here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  stood  the  Rostra,  with  which 
appears  to  have  been  intimately  connected  the  shrine  or  altar 
of  Cloacina  ;^  in  the  same  open  space  was  the  tribunal,  in  the 
earliest  times  probably  the  only  spot  where  justice  was  admin- 
istered, and  where  the  praetor  still  continued  to  take  his  seat  for 
that  purpose  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  close  by  it  stood  the 
celebrated  Puteal  of  Libo,  which  is  hence  often  spoken  of  as  if 


•*  See  Bunsen,  Les  Forums  di  Home,  p.  40»^  Betchrtihuxk^,  \^.  \».  &^. 
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it  had  actually  served  for  the  purposes  of  a  tribunal.  Numer- 
ous honorary  statues  stood  on  each  side  of  the  Rostra,  or  in  the 
adjoining  space ;  among  the  most  important  of  which  were  those 
of  the  three  Sibyls,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  some  of  the  most 
ancient  works  of  Roman  art,  and  which  were  destined,  by  a  sin- 
gular fortune,  to  survive  all  the  surrounding  monuments.  Here, 
too,  stood  the  sacred  fig-tree,  to  which  had  been  transferred 
both  the  name  and  the  tradition  originally  belonging  to  one  in 
a  very  different  situation — ^the  ficua  MuminaiiSy  which  had 
grown  by  the  Lupercal  under  the  Palatine  hill,  and  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  in&nts  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  To 
make  the  change  complete,  a  legend  was  invented,  that  the  fig- 
tree  in  the  Comitium  had  been  miraculously  transplanted  thi- 
ther by  the  augur  Attus  Navius ;  and  this  fable,  doubtless,  found 
a  confirmation  in  the  fact,  from  which  it  had  perhaps  derived 
its  origin,  that  the  statue  of  that  celebrated  soothsayer,  erected, 
as  it  was  said,  by  Tarquin  himself,  stood  close  by  the  sacred 
tree  in  the  Comitium.^^ 

The  lower  part  of  the  Forum,  or  rather  the  Forum  itself  in 
a  stricter  sense,  as  opposed  to  the  Comitium,  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  first  adorned  by  no  conspicuous  buildings.  The 
range  of  shops,  with  which  Tarquin  had  surrounded  it,  were 
probably  of  a  mean  and  ignoble  character ;  many  of  them  were 
occupied  by  butchers,  as  we  learn  not  only  fi:om  the  story  of 
Virginia,  but  from  a  passage  of  Varro,  who  tells  us  that  the 
*'  dignity  of  the  Forum  was  first  increased"  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  these  butchers'  stalls  into  the  shops  of  bankers  or 
money-changers.*^     Both  sides  of  the  market-place,  successively 


^  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Bunscn  for 
clearing  up  this  point,  and  for  show- 
ing the  importance,  in  a  topographical 
point  of  Tiew,  of  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  original  Ficns  Ruminalis 
and  that  which  had  succeeded  to  its 
honours,  but  not  its  position,  on  the 
Comitium.  The  great  Scaliger,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  rightly  apprehended  the 
truth  of  the  case,  as  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  passages  in  Fes- 
tus,  (v.  RumincUit,  p.  270,  and  v.  Na- 
via,  p.  169,  ed.  MuUer),  with  that  of 
Pliny,  (H.  N.  xv.  18);  but  his  views 
were  lost  sight  of  by  subsequent  HTiters, 


and  the  whole  subject  thus  involved  in 
confusion.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  M.  Bunsen*s  emendations  of  the 
passage  in  Pliny,  seem  to  me  unneces- 
sarily bold ;  all  that  appears  certain  is, 
that  the  word  Ruminalis  must  have 
originally  occurred  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  passage,  and  that  for  the 
corrupt  words  ^'  adacto  navigio,**  we 
must  read  with  Scaliger,  ^  ab  Atto  Na- 
vio,"  or  as  it  stands  in  Sling's  edition, 
"  Atto  Navio  augure."  Fortunately 
this  is  all  that  we  require. 

*^   Hoc  intervallo  primum  forenais 
dignitas  crevit,  atque  ex  tabemis  lani- 
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underwent  this  change,  whence  the  appellation  of  Nov(b  (taber- 
fUB  or  arffentaricB^)  and  Veteres^  by  which  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Forum  came  to  be  distinguished.  These  terms  are 
of  firequent  occurrence,  and  of  much  importance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  other  topographical  details ;  fortunately  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  that  the  Novae  occupied  the 
north  side  of  the  Forum,  the  Veteres  the  opposite  one.^  In 
the  midst  between  them — apparently  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  centre  of  the  Forum — ^was  situated  the  Laeus  Curtius,  or 
rather  a  puteal  marking  the  spot  consecrated  by  tradition  under 
that  name.  Close  to  it  stood  three  trees, — a  fig-tree,  an  olive, 
and  a  vine,  the  two  last  of  which  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
being  of  plebeian  origin,  thus  confirming  the  idea  suggested  by 
Niebuhr,  as  to  the  original  relation  of  the  Forum  to  the  Comi- 
tium.  In  the  same  part  of  the  Forum  were  erected  many  sta- 
tues and  other  honorary  monuments,  among  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  name  the  Columna  Msenia,  and  the  celebrated  Co- 
lumna  Rostrata  of  Duillius.  Of  the  inscription  which  adorned 
the  pedestal  of  this  important  monument, — interesting  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  early  Latinity, — ^a  copy,  made  apparently  in  the  impe- 
rial times,**  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 


enis  argentariffi  iactoe.  Varro,  ap.  No- 
nium,  c  12,  p.  364,  ed.  Grerlach.  At 
what  time  these  Argentaria)  in  their 
turn  disappeared  from  the  Formn,  we 
have  no  information ;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  expression  of  Livy,  (xxvi. 
27),  **  argentaricgf  qua  nunc  novw  ap- 
peUantur/*  that  those  on  the  north  side 
at  least,  were  still  existing  in  his  day. 
It  was  probably  on  occasion  of  their  re- 
moval, that  the  Basilica  Argentaria  was 
erected  on  the  slope  of  the  Qapitoline 
hill,  towards  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  the 
remains  of  which  M.  Bunsen  has  dis- 
covered adjoining  the  modem  Salita  di 
Marforio,  which  bore  in  the  middle  ages 
the  name  of  Clivus  Argentarius.  (Bes- 
ekr.  III.  p.  371,  iv.  pp.  38,  39). 

**  The  passage  cited  by  M.  Becker  from 
Cicero,  {Acad.  iv.  22),  is  decisive  on  this 
point: — ^'^ut  ii  qui  sub  Novis  solem  non 
fenmt,  item  ille  cum  sestoaret  veterum 
at  msRfiianffiTum  sic  Academicorum  um- 
bram  seeatos  est.*'    As  the  two  long 


sides  of  the  Forum  fronted  nearly  south- 
west and  north-east,  there  could  be  no 
question  which  was  the  $unny  side.  The 
same  conclusion  had  been  already  ar- 
rived at  by  M.  Bunsen  upon  other 
grounds.  The  nujeniana  alluded  to  were 
projecting  balconies  over  the  txthirmr, 
which  served  for  the  spectators  of  the 
games  and  shows  of  gladiators  in  the 
Forum.  See  Uic  passages  dtcd  by  M. 
Becker,  Ilandb.  p.  296,  note  500. 

^  Niebuhr  asserts  that  this  copy  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  (Leet.  on 
Rom.  Jlift.  vol.  I.  p.  118,  ed.  Schmitz); 
but  I  am  ignorant  of  his  authority  for 
this  statement.  That  it  is  not  the  ori- 
ginal must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring it  with  those  of  tlie  Scipios  and  of 
Mummius  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  found, 
according  to  Ciacconio,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  near  the  Arch  of 
Septunius  Severus.  See  Nibby,  lioma 
Anfica,  torn.  ii.  p.  \4\. 
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We  shall  now  be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves  with  tolerable 
clearness  the  state  of  the  Forum  itself,  and  the  relations  of  the 
surrounding  localities,  as  they  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
Roflie.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  thus  arrived  at, 
with  the  allusions  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plautus,^  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  his  commentators  have  hitherto  contri- 
buted but  little, — ^but  on  which  the  researches  of  recent  topo- 
graphers have  thrown  much  light. 

Conunonstrabo,  quo  in  quemque  hominem  facile  inveniatis  loco. 

Qui  pcijurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium, 

Qui  mcndacem  et  gloriosum  apud  Cloacinse  sacrum, 

Ditis  damnosos  maritos  sub  Basilica  quserito. 

Ibidem  erunt  scorta  exoleta,  quique  stipulari  solent. 

Symbolaram  coUatores  apud  Forum  Piscarium. 

In  foro  Infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant. 

In  medio  propter  Canalem  ibi  ostentatores  men ; 

Confidentes  garrulique  et  malevoli  supra  Lacum, 

Qui  alter!  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunt  contumeliam, 

Et  qui  ipsi  sat  habent  quod  ipsis  verc  possit  dicier, 

Sub  Vetcribus  ibi  sunt  qui  dant  quique  accipiunt  foenori, 

Pone  sedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt  subito  quibus  credas  male, 

In  Tusco  vico  ibi  sunt  homines  qui  ipsi  sese  venditant. 

In  Velabro  vel  pistorem,  vel  lanium,  vel  haruspicem, 

Vel  qui  ipsi  vortant,  vel  qufe  aliis  subversentur,  prsebeant. 

Ditis  damnosos  maritos  apud  Leucadiam  Oppiam."^ 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  fiill  meaning  of  this  still 
obscure  passage,  or  to  account  for  all  the  satirical  divi^ons 
of  the  poet,  some  of  the  allusions  are  clear  enough.  The  Co- 
mitium was  the  place  where  justice  was  administered;  the 
Shrine  of  Cloacina  was  close  to  the  Rostra,  from  whence  the 
harangues  of  the  demagogues  were  held ;  the  usurers,  alluded  to 
in  the  twelfth  line,  were  the  Argentarii  of  the  Veteres ;  the 
Forum  Piscarium,  was  not  the  fish-market  near  the  TiJ)er,  but 


^  Curculio,  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

"^  The  meaning  of  the  words  "  Leu- 
cadiam Oppiam"  is  wholly  unknown, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  rest  of  the  line 
very  singular.  M.  Bunsen's  conjecture, 
that  the  two  versions  of  the  same  line 
belong  to  two  different  editions  of  the 


play,  is  at  least  very  probable,  and  the 
chronological  difficulty  arising  from  the 
mention  of  the  Basilica,  might  even  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  one  of  them  was  in- 
serted after  the  death  of  Plautus.  But 
in  the  Captivi  we  find  another  allusion 
to  the  Basilica.    See  the  following  note. 
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one  inunediately  adjoining  the  Vulcanal,  apparently  at  the  back 
of  the  Basilica  Porcia,  which  we  find  mentioned  by  Festus.^* 
The  locus  is  of  course  the  Lacus  Curtius,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  whence  the  expression  avpra  Lacum^  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  upper  part,  near  the  Comitium;  what 
the  canaUa  was,  we  have  no  information,  probably  merely  a 
drain,  which  was  afterwards  covered  over.  It  appears  that  the 
butchers  and  other  inferior  tradesmen,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Forum  itself,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Velabrum  near 
at  hand,  where  we  find  them  still  established  in  the  days  of 
Horace,** 

In  the  above  passage  of  Plautus,  it  must  be  observed  that 
only  one  BaaiUca  is  alluded  to.  The  mention  even  of  that  one 
is  singular,  as,  according  to  Cicero,  the  poet  died  in  the  very 
year  of  the  censorship  of  Cato  (U.  C.  570,)  in  which  the  Por- 
cian  Basilica — ^unquestionably  the  first  erected  at  Rome — ^was 
begun.  This  edifice  was  the  first  of  a  series,  which  before  long 
greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  the  Forum.  Its  position  is  so  far 
clearly  indicated,  that  it  stood  close  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  but 
apparently  somewhat  backward,  so  as  not  to  abut  directly  upon 
either  the  Forum  or  Comitium.  Its  exact  site  is  not,  however, 
clear,  and  is  of  little  importance ;  the  building  itself  perished  in 
the  same  conflagration  with  the  Curia,  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Clodius**  (U.  C.  702,)  and  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  restored. 
The  example  set  by  Cato  was  followed  by  the  very  next  censors, 
M.  Fulvius  and  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  erected  a  second  and 
more  sumptuous  Basilica  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum  pro- 
perly so  called,  immediately  behind  the  Argentarije  Nova>. 
Though  the  construction  of  this  edifice  is  ascribed  by  Livy  to 
Fulvius  alone,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  his  colleague  had  some 
share  in  the  matter,  and  the  building  was  called  in  subsequent 
times,  sometimes  the  Fulvian,  sometimes  the  JUmilian  Basilica ; 
perhaps  most  correctly,  as  we  find  in  one  instance,  Basilica 


»  V.  PueaUyrii  ludiy  p.  238,  MUll. 
It  b  eTidently  the  same  to  which  Plau- 
tus aUodes  in  another  panage,  {Captxriy 
!▼.  2,  T.  34), 
Tom  inscatores  qui    preebent   populo 

piaoes  fietidos, 
Qnonim  odoe  siibbasUicanoa  omnes  abi- 

git  in  fonnn. 

JV.  n 


^  Cum  Velabro  omne  macellum.  Sat. 
II.  3,  229. 

**  Ascon.  ad  Cic.pro  MUon.  p.  34, 
ed.  Orell.  Quo  igne  et  ipsa  quoque 
curia  flagravit,  et  item  Porcia  Basilica, 
quee  erat  ei  juncta,  ambusta  est 
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jEmilia  et  Fulvia,  Not  long  afterwards,  a  third  Basilica  was 
erected  by  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Forum,  but  not  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  being  separated  from 
it  by  the  range  of  the  Argentariaj  Veteres,  and  perhaps  standing 
still  £Eirther  back  on  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  The  fourth  and  last 
Basilica  of  the  republican  period,  the  Opimia,  stood  close  to  the 
Senaculum,  and  was  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  with 
the  adjacent  Temple  of  Concord,  by  L.  Opimius,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  C.  Gracchus. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  Forum,  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  it  out,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.^  The  tumults  consequent  on  the  death  of  Clodius  (U.  C. 
702,)  led  to  great  and  extensive  changes,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  its  assuming  the  altered  character  which  it  presented  under 
the  first  emperors.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  alterations 
effected  at  tliis  period,  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Forum ;  and  here  it  is  certainly 
to  M.  Bunsen  that  we  are  indebted,  for  first  throwing  light 
upon  this  compUcated  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  tumults  just  alluded  to,  the  Curia 
Hostilia  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  Basilica  Porcia,  as  already 
mentioned,  perished  with  it.  The  Senate-house  was,  however, 
soon  rebuilt,  the  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to  Faus- 
tus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sylla ;  but  scarcely  had  it  been  fin- 
ished, when  the  Senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Caesar,  decreed 
that  it  should  be  destroyed,  and  a  Temple  of  Fortune  erected 
on  its  site,  while  a  new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  Julian.  Both  resolutions  were  in  fiu;t 
carried  out ;  the  Temple  of  Fortune  was  built  by  Lepidus,  before 
the  death  of  Caesar,  while  the  triumvirs,  after  that  event,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  construction  of  the  Curia  Julia,  which  was  ul- 
timately finished  and  consecrated  by  Augustus.^  The  last  point 
(which  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius)  is  by  no  means 
unimportant,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  a  passage  of 
Varro,  (first  pointed  out  by  M.  Becker,)  in  which  he  states  that 
the  Curia  Julia  having  been  previously  profane  ground^  re- 
quired to  be  constituted  as  a  templum  by  the  augurs  in  the 


^  The  annexed  sketch  of  a  plan, 
though  it  has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  ge- 
neral  conception  of  the  arrangement  of 


the  buildings  which  surrounded  the  Fo- 
rum at  this  period. 

"*  Dion  Cass.   xliv.  .5,  xLvii.   19, 
LI.  22. 
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same  manner  as  the  Hostilia  had  originally  been.^^  This  testi- 
mony a{^)ears  clearly  to  establish — if  the  fiiets  already  stated 
conld  leave  any  doubt  on  the  subject — that  the  new  Senate- 
house  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  one,  as  supposed  by  all 
the  later  Italian  antiquaries,  including  Nardini,  Nibby,  and 
Canina. 

The  precise  position  occupied  by  the  Curia  Julia,  is  a  much 
disputed  question ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  it  within  moderate  lunits.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
the  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius  and  Pliny,^  that  it  stood  on,  or 
close  by,  the  Comitium;  now  almost  the  only  vacant  space 
where  it  can  be  so  placed,  is  at  the  south-western  angle  of  that 
area,  between  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  this  would  exactly  agree  with  a  passage  of  Proper- 
tius,  which,  though  not  very  clearly  intelligible,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  Fountain  of  Jutuma  ;^  the 
latter  being,  as  is  well  known,  nearly  adjacent  to  both  those 
temples.  This  position  would  be  precisely  that  where  we  find 
the  building  of  which  three  colimins  are  still  standing  near 
Sta  Maria  liberatrice,^  and  M.  Canina  has  accordingly  assigned 
those  colunms  to  the  Curia  Julia  itself.  M.  Bunsen,  on  the 
contrary,  finding  in  the  enumeration  of  the  buildings  on  this 


^  pToptcrea  et  in  curia  Hostilia,  et 
in  Pompeia,  et  poet  in  Julia,  cum  pro- 
fana  ea  loca  fitUtent,  templa  ease  per  au> 
gures  eonstitata.  YtaTo,ap.GeIl,x.iY.7. 

"  Dion  Cass.  u.  22 ;  PUn.  xxxv.  4, 
(10).  Idem  in  curia  quoquo  quam  in 
eomitio  conaecrabat  (Augustus). 

*  Murus  erant  montes :  ubi  nunc  est 
curia  septa, 
BelUcVB  ex  illo  fonte  bibebat  equus. 

Hinc  Tarpeia  deie  fontcm  libavit,  etc. 
Property  iv.  4,  v.  13. 
M .  Becker  justly  observes,  **  Die  Curie 
kaim  keine  andere  als  die  Julia  sein ;" 
and  thou^  he  proceeds  to  combat  the 
idea  that  the  fountain  is  that  of  Jutuma, 
we  know  of  no  other  that  can  possibly 
be  meant. 

^  Vexy  various  have  been  the  names 
by  which  these  three  colunms  have  been 
^stingoished  at  diffbrent  times.  Poggio 
supposed  them  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  bridge  whieb  OJiguht  built  from 


the  Palatine  to  the  Capitol ! !  Lucio 
Faimo  and  Marliano  already  bestowed 
upon  them  the  title  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
by  which  they  have  ever  since  conti- 
nued to  be  conmionly  known ;  Uiough 
Nardini  regarded  them  as  the  rcniaiiis 
of  the  Comitium;  an  opinion  which  was 
adopted  by  Nibby,  {Del  Foro  Romano, 
p.  60),  and  followed  by  Mr  Burgew, 
(Antiq.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  366),  coupled, 
however,  by  both  these  autliors  with 
the  additional  error  of  confounding  the 
Comitium  with  the  Gnecostasis.  M. 
Bunsen,  in  his  first  sketch  of  the  Forum, 
{Bulhtt,  d.  Ist.  Arch,  1835,)  referred 
them  to  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, an  idea  already  suggested  by  M. 
Pea,  and  for  which  their  proximity  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  certainly  offers  a  strong 
presumption  ;  but  afterwards  changed 
his  mind,  and  adopted  the  view  stated  in 
the  text.  It  is  by  no  mcMva  c\eai  ^»X 
hiB  first  view  was  not  t\\e  true  otv«« 
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side  of  the  Forum  iii  the  Notitia,  a  Temple  of  Minerva  inter- 
posed between  those  of  Castor  and  Vesta,^^  assigns  the  three 
columns  to  that  building,  which  he  regards  as  the  Temple  of 
Minen^a  Chalcidica^  mentioned  among  the  public  works  of  Do- 
mitian,**  and  which  he  again  connects  with  the  Chalcidicum, 
spoken  of  by  Augustus  himself,  as  adjoining  to  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  Curia  Julia.^'  The  Curia  itself  he  takes  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  building  of  which  the  lofty  brick 
walls  are  still  standing  at  some  distance  behind  the  temple  of 
the  three  columns,  an  idea  previously  adopted  by  Nibby.  It  is 
certain  that  the  excellent  masonry  of  these  remains  would  per- 
fectly accord  with  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  the  Au- 
gustan age  ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  Curia,  we 
do  not  well  know  what  to  call  them ;  but  the  latter  argument 
is,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, really  worth  nothing  at  all.  It  seems  difficult,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  believe  that  the  Chalcidicum — ^a  raised  platform 
or  terrace  adjoining  the  Curia — could  have  occupied  the  whole 
space  from  the  front  of  the  building  of  the  three  columns  as  &r 
back  as  the  brick  building  in  question,  from  which  it  must  also 
have  been  separated  by  the  Via  Nova ;  and  however  narrow  we 
may  suppose  that  street  to  have  been,  this  hardly  accords  with 
the  expression  in  the  Marmor  Ancyranum,  "  Curiam  et  canti" 
nens  ei  Chalcidicum."  Again,  a  building  so  situated,  would  seem 
farther  removed  from  the  Comitium  than  we  can  suppose  the 
Curia  Julia  to  have  been,  consistently  with  the  statements  of 
Dion  Cassius  and  Pliny,  already  referred  to. 

If  then  we  are  to  choose  between  the  two  views  of  Canina 
and  Bunsen,  the  former  would  appear  more  strictly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  would  there- 
fore be  entitled  to  our  approval,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 


^  Tho  enumeration  in  the  Notitia  is 
as  follows : — **  Vicnm  Jugarium,  Gnc- 
costadium,  Basilica  Julia,  Templum 
Gastorum,  et  Minenrse,  Vestam."  In 
the  Catalogus  Imperatorum  also,  we 
find  "  Templum  Gastorum  et  Minervse'* 
associated  together  among  the  works  of 
Domitian. 

^  Hieronym.  Chron,  p.  445,  ed.  Ron- 
call.  CaABiodor.  ib.  v.  ii.  p.  197.  His 
Coss.  znulta,  mooDih  et  celeberrima  Ro- 


mie  facta  sunt :  id  est,  O^toHuiAy  Fo* 
rum  Transitoiium,  Divomm  porticasy 
Iseum,  Serapium,  Stadium,  Horrea  pi- 
perataria,  Vespasiani  templum,  Mimer- 
va  CkcUcidlea,  Odeum. 

**  Curiam  et  continens  ei  Chalci- 
dicum. Monum.  Ancyran.  Dion  Cas- 
sius also  enumerates  (li.  22,)  among 
the  works  of  Augustas :  ri  n  *  A/mMt 
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evidence.  Bnt  M.  Becker  has  put  forth  a  third  suggestioD, 
which  has  certainly  much  to  reconunend  it,  and  while  it  accords 
in  part  with  each  of  the  preceding,  yet  differs  essentially  from 
them  both.  Agreeing  with  Canina,  that  the  Curia  Julia  could 
have  stood  nowhere  else  but  at  the  angle  of  the  Comitium  ad- 
JQining  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  we  now  find  the  three  co- 
lumns,^ he  yet  looks  upon  those  columns  as  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  ACnenra,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  and  conceives 
that  ihe  Curia  Julia  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  Rome  under 
Nero,  and  was  never  afterwards  rebidlt ;  but  that  Domitian,  in 
his  restoration  of  the  Forum  after  that  calamity,  transferred  the 
Senate-house  to  the  angle  of  the  Forum,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus.  It  is  certain  that  we  find  the  Senate-house 
in  that  quarter  at  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  and  that  we  have 
no  distinct  statement  of  the  time  of  its  removal ;  but  among  the 
nomeroos  edifices  attributed  to  Domitian,  is  mentioned  a  ^'  Se- 
natna,"  an  expression  which,  in  the  later  Latin  writers,  is  used 
instead  of  Curia,  and  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
same  building  which  bore  that  name  in  after  times.^^  M.  Bunsen, 
who  maintains  that  the  Curia  Julia  subsisted  uninjured  until  long 
after  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  is  in  &ct  the  same  with  the 
Curia  Vetas  of  the  Notitia — an  opinion  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready stated  my  reasons  for  dissenting^ — attributes  the  erection 
of  the  new  Senate-house  under  the  Capitol  to  Honorius,  a  £act 
of  which  there  is  no  mention,  and  M.  Becker  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  Senate  having  held  its  as- 
semblies, at  least  occasionally,  in  this  neighbourhood  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Didius  Julian.^^  Hence  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject.     Dion 


^  An  additional  argument  in  favour    I  have  stood  in  the  year  399,  at  that  angle 


of  placing  the  Curia  Julia  in  the  imme- 
diate neighboorfaood  of  Sta  Maria  Li- 
benlrice,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
it  was  here  thiU  the  fragments  of  the 
Conaolar  Fasti,  now  preserved  in  the 


of  the  Forum ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  purpose  he  supposes  it  to  have 
served,  so  long  as  tiie  Curia  Julia 
existed. 
*«  This  is  admitted  by  M.  UrUchs, 
Gapitoly  were  discovered.  who  has  undertaken,  as  usual,  the  de- 

^  M.  Bumien  onderstands  the  **  Se-  fence  of  Bunsen's  opinion  against  M. 
natos,"  mcotioned  in  the  Catalogus  Im-  Becker.  For  the  fuller  examination 
peratorom  as  built  by  Domitian,  to  be  of  the  question,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
identical  with  the  **  Seeretarium  Sc-  \  to  his  Romitche  Topographic  in  Leipzig^ 
tm/baMf**  which  are  known  from  an  in-  |  p.  37,  and  M.  Becker's  Antvori,  ^*  SS. 
seriptiQii  found  near  Sta  Martuui^  to  ^  SeeParti.(vo\.  iii.p.M^,TkO\fi*ril^ 
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Cassius  indeed  speaks  of  the  dedication  of  the  famous  statue  of 
Victory,  by  Augustus,  in  the  Curia  Julia,  in  terms  that  would 
seem  to  imply  not  only  that  it  was  still  existing  in  his  time, 
(which  is  certain,)  but  that  it  still  occupied  the  same  place ;  bat 
his  testimony  on  this  point  is  not  precise  ;  and  though  we  else- 
where firequently  find  mention  of  this  statue  as  standing  m  the 
Senate-house,  none  of  these  passages  furnish  us  with  any  indi^ 
cation  whether  the  building  meant  is  the  Curia  Julia,  or  that 
beneath  the  Capitol.^  It  is  certain  then,  that  we  have  no  ea?- 
press  mention  of  the  Curia  Julia  after  the  reign  of  Caligula ;  and 
it  therefore  seems  most  probable,  as  suggested  by  M.  Becker,  that 
it  either  perished  in  the  fire  under  Nero,  which  also  consumed 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  m  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  was 
destroyed  by  Domitian  in  the  course  of  his  alterations  and  re- 
storations in  this  part  of  the  Forum. 

The  removal  of  the  Curia  was  &r  fi*om  being  the  only  change 
introduced  by  Julius  Caesar,  or  by  those  who  followed  out  his 
plans.  Either  before  his  death  or  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Rostra  also  were  removed  fi:om  the  place  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  to  a  position  under  the  south  side 
of  the  Forum,  (sub  Veteribus,)  the  place  of  which  is  not  more 
precisely  indicated,  and  can  only  be  placed  conjecturally  near  the 
middle  of  that  line,  M.  Bunsen  has  pointed  out  that  these  new 
Rostra  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  they  had  previously  be^ 
with  the  Rostra  Julia,  which  were  in  tauct  formed  out  of  the 
basement  of  the  Temple  of  Julius  itself.^^  Besides  these,  there 
appears  to  have  been  in  later  times  a  third  edifice  of  this  kind, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Forum,  and  to  which  M,  Bunsen 


^  The  most  decisive  of  these  passages 
would  be  that  brought  forward  by  M. 
Becker  from  i£liu8  Lampridius,  (Alex. 
Scv.  14),  if  it  were  certain — which  it  is 
not — ^that  the  word  ^  Senatus,''  instead 
of  **  Curia,"  was  never  applied  except 
to  the  new  Senate-house  under  the  Ca* 
pitoline  hill.  M.  Bunsen  indeed  says, 
(BetohreUmng,  iv.  p.  109),  in  speaking 
of  the  &mou8  controversy  to  which  this 
very  Statue  of  Victory  give  rise,  be- 
tween Ambrose  and  Symmachus — one 
of  the  last  dying  struggles  of  paganism 
■^thMt  the  oloquent  defence  of  Symma- 


chus lecyces  no  douU  that  ^  the  Curia'* 
of  which  he  there  speaks,  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Curia  Julia.  This  k 
exactly  the  point  in  question ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  mudi  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  he 
has  not  thought  fit  to  cite  the  particular 
passages  on  which  he  founds  tfaia  infe- 
rence. M.  UrUchs  has  apparently  been 
unable  to  find  them,  otherwifle  he  wuuld 
doubtless  have  brought  dwm  tarwrnd 
against  M.  Becker. 

^  Dion  GasB.  li.  19 :  riv  n  «^««n« 
Ti'v  'lovktsUy  il^w  nig  rSt  •<;g/f  Xirtii 
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(adopting  a  suggestion  of  M.  Canina)  has  referred  the  remains 
lately  discovered  immediately  adjoining  the  Milliarium  Aoreum. 
The  position  of  the  temple  erected  to  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
death,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  it  was  apparently  of  small 
size,  but  must  have  stood  on  an  elevated  basement,  (the  «^irtf 
alluded  to  by  Dion  Cassius,  as  being  converted  into  the  Bostra 
JoliaX  which  will  account  for  Ovid's  expression : — 

Ut  semper  Gapitolia  nostra  forumque 
IHvus  ab  exceUa  prospectet  Julius  asde.^ 

Of  the  Basilica  Julia  also,  I  have  already  spoken.  It  may  be 
observed  that  it  appears  to  have  replaced  the  Sempronia,  of  which 
we  hear  no  more.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  excavations, 
which  in  1835  established  the  fact,  that  the  steps  opposite  to 
the  column  of  Phocas  belonged  to  this  Basilica,  were  not  con- 
tinued even  so  fiu:  as  to  determine  the  length  of  those  steps, 
and  consequently  the  frontage  of  the  Basilica  upon  the  Forum : 
a  point  obviously  requisite,  in  order  to  judge  whether  there 
could  have  been  two  temples,  or  only  one,  between  this  edifice 
and  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Liberatrice ;  and  again,  whether 
the  Ghrsecostasis  of  imperial  times  could  have  stood  where  M. 
Bunsen,  following  the^order  of  enumeration  of  the  Notitia,®^  has 
placed  it, — ^between  the  Basilica  and  the  opening  of  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  It  seems  idle  to  speculate  at  present  concerning  the 
relative  positions  of  these  buildings,  where  all  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain, while  the  removal  of  a  few  cart-loads  of  earth  would  set 
the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 


*^  Metam.  xt.  841.    He  speaks  of  it  '   Vesta,  tiie  determination  of  the  Bamlica 


in  similar   terms   in   the  EputUt  ex 

Ponio,  II.  2,  85. 

Fratribus  assimilis  quos  proxima  tompla 

teoentes 
DIyhs  ab  exeelsa  JoHus  sede  videt 

"  Both  H.  Bunsen  and  M.  Becker 
b»Te  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Notitia,  with  regard 
to  the  buildings  that  in  the  imperial 
tiraes  were  ranged  along  this  side  of  the 
Farom.  If  indeed  it  be  certain  that 
tbey  are  enumemled  exactly  in  the  or- 
der that  they  stood  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the  temple  of 


Julia  at  once  fixes  all  the  others :  but  I 
must  confess  myself  by  no  means  so 
clear  that  we  are  entitled  to  build  with 
sudi  confidence  on  this  authority.  It 
would  not  be  one  of  the  least  important 
results  to  be  gained  by  the  prosecution 
of  excavations  in  this  direction,  that  we 
should  thereby  ascertain  how  far  our 
inferences  are  in  this  case  well  founded, 
and  thus  be  better  able  to  judge  with 
what  degree  of  confidence  wo  can  rely 
upon  similar  conclusions  in  other  in- 
stances. 
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Fortunately  this  is  no  longer  the  case  with  the  part  of  the 
Forum  immediately  adjoining, — ^the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  excavation  can  effect,  has  been 
already  achieved:  the  enormous  accumulations  of  rubbishy 
which  here,  more  than  any  where  else,  had  concealed  firom  view 
all  that  time  had  spared,  have  been  entirely  removed ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  not  only  to  render  the  spot  most  striking  and 
impressive  to  the  lover  of  antiquity,  but  to  clear  up  many  topo- 
graphical details,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly  lost. 
The  first  point  thus  established,  was  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  which  is  now  known  with  certainty  to  have  turned 
to  the  left,  after  passing  under  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Severus,  an4 
ascended  the  hill,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  point  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  modem  salita,  which  unfortunately  prevented 
the  excavations  firom  being  carried  &rther  in  this  direction. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Arch  of  Severus  on  the  left,  has  been 
brought  to  light  a  circular  structure,  of  a  very  singular  charac- 
ter, which  M.  Bunsen  has  ingeniously  identified  with  the  cele- 
brated Milliarium  Aureum,  erected  by  Augustus  in  capite  foriy^ 
and  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  fi*om  which  radiated  all 
the  roads  fi'om  Rome  to  every  part  of  Italy,  on  which  account 
it  obtained  in  later  times  the  title  of  "  Umbilicus  Romae."'* 
Adjoining  to,  and  immediately  below  the  Milliarium,  are  the 
remains  already  alluded  to,  which  have  been  called  by  M.  Bun- 
sen  the  Rostra  Flavia. 

On  the  slope,  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  remains  of  two 
temples  had  been  always  visible,  though  covered  up  with  earth 
and  rubbish,  almost  to  a  level  with  the  capitals  of  their  columns. 
The  one  most  immediately  beneath  the  Capitol,  of  which  three 
qohimns  only  were  standing,  was  generally  known  by  the  name 


»»  Plin.  H,  N.  III.  5,  (9) ;  Bee  also 
Tadt  Hitt,  i.  27  ;  Suet  Otko,  6 ;  Plut. 
Galh,  24.  M.  Becker  objects  to  this 
identification,  because  the  Milliarium  is 
described  as  sub  <Bdt  Saiurnif  while  the 
monument  in  question  is  more  directly 
under  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Con- 
sidering the  immediate  proximity  of  all 
the  three,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this 
as  mere  ludr-splitting :   but  it  is  cer- 


tainly not  impossible  tliat  the  position 
of  the  Milliarium  may  have  been  slight- 
ly changed,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian 
and  the  adjoining  Rostra. 

"  Anonym.  Einsiedlenms :  **  Sci  Ser» 
gii,  ubi  umbilicum  Romse."  The  church 
of  SS.  Sergio  c  Bacco,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  sixteenth  century,  stood 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Concord. 
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of  Jupiter  Tonans  ;^  the  other,  which  we  now  know  to  have 
been  separated  from  it  by  the  Cliyus  Capitolinus,  had  borne 
since  the  days  of  Poggio  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
miat  author  records  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a  perfect  state : 
eight  columns  only  are  now  standing ;  but  the  demolition  is  the 
kfls  to  be  regretted,  as  what  remains  is  of  very  indifferent  archi- 
tecture, and  evidently  the  result  of  some  restoration  at  a  late 
period.  It  is  doubtless  that  very  restoration  which  we  find  record- 
ed in  the  inscription  still  legible  on  the  architrave :  SENAT VS . 
POPVLVSQVE .  ROMANVS .  INCENDIO  CONSVMPTVM, 
RESTITVIT.  A  similar  restoration  of  the  other  temple, 
(which  must  however  belong  to  a  much  earlier  and  better  pe- 
riod of  architecture,)  is  attested  by  the  fragment  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ..  .  ESTITVER.  The  existence  of  a  third  temple,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  one  assigned  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
above  the  arch  of  Severus,  was  revealed  by  the  process  of  exca^ 
vation  in  1817 ;  and  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  already 
mentioned,  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this 
was  the  real  temple  of  Concord.  This  point  being  fixed,  it  re- 
xnained  only  to  determine  the  names  of  the  other  two.  M. 
Bnnsen  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  supposed 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  was  in  £a,et  that  of  Saturn,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Rome,  which  served  during  the 
republican  period  as  the  cerarium,  or  public  treasury.  This 
temple  is  distinctly  described  as  situated  under,  or  at  the  foot 
0^  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  and  as  adjoining  that  of  Concord, 
designations  so  precise  as  to  leave,  it  would  seem,  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  attribution.  With  regard  to  the  third 
temple,  the  catalogue  of  the  Notitia  comes  to  our  assistance  : 
here  we  find  enumerated  in  order,  coming  from  the  Forum  of 


**  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  was      of  the  eight  columns,  when  it  was  found 


really  erected,  according  to  the  best  of 
an  posaible  authoiitieB,  that  of  Augustus 
bimsdf,  ta  the  Capitol,  ^  iEdcm  Tonan- 


that  they  could  not  belong  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  rests  solely  upon  an  in- 
ference from  an  inscription  found  at 


tis  JoTiB  in  Capitolio."    Mann.  Ancy-      Preeneste 


ran.  Suetonius  and  Pliny  use  the  same 
expreasioni  it  is  the  Pscudo- Victor 
alcNie  who  places  it  in  elivo  Capitoiino, 
and  whose  authority  was  followed,  as 
■Bual,  implicitly  by  Nardini.  The  name 
of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  applied  by 
Nibby,  {Foro  Romano,  p.  J  45,)  to  that 


Tu  quae  Tarpeio   coleris    vidua 

Tonanti, 
Votorum  vindex  semper  Fortuna 
meorum. 
And  therefore  must  fall  at  once  with 
that  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 
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Trajan, — "  Basilicam  Argentariam,  Templum  Concordiae,  et 
Satumi,  et  Vespasiani,  et  Titi."  The  two  last  names  appear  to 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  edifice :  for  though  we  learn  firom 
Suetonius,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  coins,  that  Titus  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  consecration,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
temple  erected  to  him  ;  and  it  seems  a  very  natural  suggestion, 
that  he  was  simply  received  into  that  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  fistther.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  a  late 
writer,  who  mentions  the  "Templum  Vespasiani  et  Titi"  among 
the  public  works  of  Domitian  ;^  and  we  might  therefore  fidrly 
conclude  from  the  evidence  of  the  Notitia,  that  this  temple  was 
no  other  than  the  one  of  which  the  eight  columns  are  still 
standing. 

The  arrangement  thus  arrived  at,  finds  a  remarkable  confir- 
mation in  the  authority  of  the  Anonymus  of  Einsiedlen,  who 
evidently  saw  all  the  three  temples  in  their  integrity,  and 
has  preserved  to  us  the  inscriptions  of  them  all.  They  are  as 
follows:  Senatua  popuhisque  JRomanus  incendio  cansumptum 
restituit  Divo  VespoMano  Augusta.  8.  P.  Q.  R.  Impp.  C<b98» 
Severus  et  Antoninua  Pii  Felic.  Aug.  restituerunt,  8.  P.  Q.  JR. 
€Bdem  OoneorduB  vetustate  coUapaam  in  meliorem  faciem  opere 
et  ctdtu  aplendidiare  reatituerunt.  The  inscriptions  which  are, 
it  appears,  thus  given  in  the  MS.  without  a  break,  are  easily 
divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  referable  to  the  three  tem- 
ples in  question,  and  comprising,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  two  inscriptions  still  extant.  M.  Bunsen,  who 
has  been  followed  in  this  instance  by  M.  Becker,  divides  them 
thus: — 

1.  Senatus D.  Vesp.  Augusto. 


^  Catalog.  Imp.  Viennensis,  p.  243, 
ed.  Roneall.  It  is  difficult  to  eBtimate 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  auony- 
mouB  Chronicle  from  which  the  above 
notice  it  taken,  and  which  is  unforta- 


undoubtedly  preserved  to  us  many  fiicte 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost, 
and  some  of  these  at  least  must  have 
been  derived  from  good  sources.  It 
may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning, 


uately  in  many  cases  the  sole  authority   |  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  errors 
to  which  we  can  refer  for  statements   ;  grew  up  in  the  middle  ages,  that  the 


connected  with  ancient  buildings ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  very 
late  date;  and  the  absurdity  of  much  of 
the  matter  it  contains,  even  more  than 
the  barbarisms  of  its  style,  tnust  tend  to 
»hakc  our  faith  in  its  value.     Yet  it  has 


Temple  of  Vespasian  and  that  of  Titos, 
appear  in  the  Mirabilia  as  two  separate 
edifices.  **  In  fine  hujus  insulse  Ai^gen- 
tariae  templum  Vespasiani;  in  clivo  Sta 
Mariain  Campo,  templum  Titi."— P.  293, 
ed.  Montf. 
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2.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Impp restituerunt.^ 

3.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ffidem  Concordise restituerunt. 

Concerning  the  last  there  is  no  question :  it  is  only  important 
as  shewing  distinctly  the  order  in  which  the  three  inscriptions 
were  copied  by  the  Anonymus,  and  which  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  followed  by  the  Notitia.  But  M.  Canina  has  suggested 
a  different  mode  of  division,  according  to  which  the  words, 
**  IHvo  VwpcLsiano  Augusta  8.  P.  Q.  12."  would  belong  not  to 
the  first  inscription  but  to  the  second :  and  he  accordingly  as- 
signs the  temple  of  the  three  columns  to  Vespasian, — ^that  of 
ibe  eight  to  Saturn.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  view  has 
many  plausible  arguments  in  its  fiivour.  In  the  first  place,  the 
position  thus  given  to  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  accords  better 
with  the  line  of  Statins  already  quoted,  '^  Tergsipater^  blandoque 
videt  Concordia  vultu,"  on  accoxmt  of  its  frontinff  the  Forum, 
while  the  other  is  only  turned  sideways  towards  it :  but  the  au- 
thority of  Statins  has  certainly  less  weight  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause it  was  a  natural  compliment  to  Domitian  for  the  poet  to  in- 
troduce the  Temple  of  Vespasian  in  preference  to  that  of  Saturn, 
even  at  some  slight  expence  of  accuracy.  Again,  the  Monumen- 
tum  Ancyranum  describes  the  Basilica  Julia  as  situated  between 
the  Temple  of  Castorand  that  of  Saturn,  a  statement  which  would 
at  first  iq>pear  to  accord  better  with  the  view  of  M.  Canina ; 
but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  had  at 
this  time  no  existence,  and  therefore  no  building  intervened 
between  the  Basilica  and  the  Temple  of  Saturn, — supposing  the 
latter  to  have  stood  where  the  three  columns  now  do, — ^the  ex- 
pression of  Augustus  would  seem  a  sufficiently  natural  one. 
An  additional  argument  has  also  been  derived  by  M.  Canina 
fit>m  two  fi-agments  of  the  Capitoline  plan,  which  bear  the  in- 
scription, B VLIA . ,     and  adjoining  one  end  of  the 

building  there  represented,  the  letters  ....  VRNI  ....  But 
even  supposing  the  edifice  there  delineated  to  be  the  Bsusilica 


**  I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  this  de- 
dflion  the  letten  S.P.Q.R.  are  wrongly 
amigned  to  the  seoond  inacription,  where 
they  appear  to  have  no  meaning.  It 
would  seem  much  more  likely  that  the 
inaeription  on  the  Temple  of  Ve^Msian 
waa  originally  DIVO  VESPASIANO 
AVGVSTO.  S.  P.  Q.  R.^  and  Oiat  the 


words  relating  to  the  restoration  were 
afterwards  added.  It  is  certainly  sin- 
gular that  Poggio,  who  states  that  he 
saw  this  temple  almost  entire,  (Jtre  in' 
Ugram^  De  Variet.  Fort.  lib.  i.  p.  12,) 
could  not  have  read  on  it  the  name  of 
VeqMUBian,  as  he  gives  it  the  erroneous 
title  of  the  TempVe  oi  Coucot^. 
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Julia,  (and  it  is  justly  objected  by  M.  Becker,  that  it  has  none 
of  the  characters  of  a  Basilica,)  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
letters  adjoining  it  must  refer  to  the  temple  opposite.  This 
point,  however,  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  Aiture  excavationsy 
which  would  lay  bare  the  opening  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  allowing  the 
testimony  of  the  Anonymus  to  be  perfectly  neutral,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  punctuation  in  the  only  existing  manuscript  of 
the  work,  the  arguments  in  fiivour  of  M.  Bunsen's  view  decid- 
edly predominate :  for  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Servius 
could  have  described  the  building  of  the  eight  columns  as  ad- 
joining the  Temple  of  Concord,  (juxta  Concardice  tetnplum^) 
nor  can  any  possible  reason  be  assigfied  why  the  Notitia,  in 
enumerating  the  three  temples,  should  not  have  given  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stood.*^ 

On  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  and  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Sa- 
turn, stood  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Tiberius,  to  com- 
memorate the  recovery  of  the  standards  which  had  been  lost 
with  the  army  of  Varus.*®  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
nearer,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  was  placed 
the  shrine  or  chapel  of  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  People,  which 
we  find  fi-equently  mentioned  in  late  writers.  The  statue  which 
it  contained  was  afterwards,  we  are  told,  set  up  by  Aurelian  on 
the  Rostra,**  by  which  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  those  at 
this  end  of  the  Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  the  Rostra  Flavia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  we  find  a  very 
remarkable  monument  of  a  different  kind  from  any  which  we 
have  yet  been  considering :  this  is  the  so-called  Career  Mamer- 
tinus,  the  only  building  now  extant  which  can  be  referred  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  to  the  regal  period.  All 
antiquarians  are  agreed  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  prison 
originally  constructed  by  Ancus  Marcius,  "  impending  over  the 
Forum,"  as  Livy  tells  us,  **  as  a  terror  to  malefiw5tors ;"  and  to 
which  a  still  more  dismal  subterranean  dungeon  was  added  by 
Servius  Tullius.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lowest  of  the 


<^  The  authority  of  the  Mirahilia  is  «>  Tadt  Ann,  ii.  41. 

not  worth  much ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  i  ^  Catalog.  Imperatorom  Vienn.  p. 
decidedly  in  &Toiir  of  the  same  view,  246. — It  is  here  also  that  we  find  the 
as  it  places  the  Temples  of  Concord  and  **  Gemus  Populi  Romani"  in  the  Nota- 
Saturn  together,  and  separates  that  of  :  tia,  where  it  occurs  immediately  before 
VeepaaiaD  from  them  both.  the  ^  Senatus." 
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two  vaulted  chambers  still  visible, — ^the  great  antiquity  of 
which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  mode  of  construction, — is 
no  other  than  this  "TuUianum,"  the  horrors  of  which  are 
described  to  us  in  so  forcible  a  manner  by  Sallust.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  the  chamber  above  is  no  part  of  the  origi- 
nal construction,  but  belongs  to  a  subsequent  restoration,  the 
date  of  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  an  inscription  still  legible 
in  the  church  that  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  prison.^ 
The  name  '*  Mamertinus"  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  middle 
ages ;  at  least  it  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author.^^ 

Near  this  angle  of  the  Forum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capito* 
line  hill,  stood  also,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Senatus,  or  place 
of  assembly  of  the  Senate,  under  the  later  emperors ;  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it  an  edifice  of  far  more  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  scholar — ^the  little  temple  of  Janus,  distinguished 
as  "  Janus  Greminus,"  or  "  Quirini,"  the  "  index  belli  pacis- 
que,"  which  stood  here,  as  it  would  appear,  undisturbed  from 
the  days  of  Numa  to  those  of  Belisarius,  and  which  even  ap- 
pears under  the  strange  title  of  "  Templum  Fatale,"  in  docu- 
ments of  the  twelfth  century.  That  the  building  described  by 
Procopius  under  this  name — and  of  which  the  coins  of  Nero 
have  preserved  to  us  the  representation — is  the  same  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Ovid,  and  which  was  connected  by  an  ancient 
tradition  with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,^^  is  proved,  I 


•  See  Sir  W.  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
ToL  II.  p.  409.  M.  Forchhammer,  in  a 
p^per  pnbliflhed  in  1839,  {Bullet,  d.  Itt, 
Ank.  p.  30.)  haa  soggested  that  this 
dungeon,  though  certainly  applied  in 
▼ery  eariy  times  to  the  purposes  of  a 
prison,  was  originally  constructed  as  a 
raserroir  for  water,  and  that  the  name, 
"  Tullianum,*'  which  had  caused  it  to 
be  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  was  in 
fiict  derived  from  the  old  word  tullius, 
which  appears  to  have  signified  a  spring 
of  water.  See  Festus,  v.  Tullius,  p. 
352.  ed.  MQller.  The  copious  spring 
in  the  dungeon  itself,  connected  by  com- 
mon tradition  with  the  imprisonment  of 
St  Peter,  certainly  lends  much  plausi- 
bility to  this  idea.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  '^templum  Ciceronis,"  which 
is  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  the 


middle  ages,  is  somehow  or  other  con- 
nected with  this  Tullianum, 

"  In  the  early  middle  age  authorities 
it  is  called  Career  Mamertini;  and  the 
name,  however  it  may  have  arisen, 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  statue,  so  well  known 
in  after  ages  as  that  of  Marforio.  The 
latter  is  called  by  Martinus  Polonus 
iimulacrum  Mamertini :  but  in  the 
Mirabilia  it  appears  as  rimulcterum 
Marti*,  whence  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  Latin  form  Mamen  for  Man, 
strange  as  it  is  to  find  such  a  piece  of 
learning  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  it 

««  Ovid.  Fait.  i.   v.  260.   ff.     Con- 
cerning the  probable  origin  of  tlus  tra- 
dition, see  NiebuhT)  Biom.  GeKK.  \,  '^^ 
307,  &c. 
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think  satisfectorily,  by  M.  Bunsen,  and  can  indeed  admit  of 
little  doubt.  Whether  he  is  justified  in  the  distinction  that  he 
attempts  to  establish  between  this  temple  and  that  erected  bj 
Numa,  is  a  point  that  will  be  better  examined  in  another  place. 

It  now  only  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
Forum,  to  examine  the  buildings  which  occupied  the  north  side 
of  it  at  the  period  under  consideration  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  find  mention  of  only  one  edifice  to  which  we  can  assign 
this  situation, — ^the  .£milian  Basilica.  That  the  magnificent 
structure  bearing  this  name,  which  is  designated  by  Statins  as 
the  "  sublimis  regia  Paulli,"  and  noticed  with  admiration  by 
Pliny,  was  no  longer  the  same  as  that  erected  by  the  censors 
Fulyius  and  ^milius,  under  the  republic,  is  certain :  it  had  in- 
deed undergone  several  successive  restorations  before  this  period, 
mth  the  first  of  which  is  connected  a  very  difficult  question,  to 
which  I  must  briefly  advert, — ^though  rather  on  account  of  the 
controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  than  of  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  point  itself. 

Plutarch  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Fulvian  Basilica  was 
rebuilt  by  L.  .£milius  Paullus,  wth  fimds  fiimished  him  in 
great  part  by  Cflesar.**  This  restoration  is  evidently  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (IV.  16.),  which  would  have 
set  the  whole  question  at  rest,  had  it  not  unfortunately  been 
expressed  in  terms  more  intelligible  to  his  correspondent  than 
to  succeeding  ages.  *'  Paullus  in  medio  foro  basilicam  jam 
paene  texuit  iisdem  antiquis  columnis :  illam  autem,  quam  lo- 
cavit,  £Bu;it  magnificentissimam.  Quid  quaeris  ?  nihil  gratius 
illo  monumento,  nihil  gloriosius.  Itaque  Csesaris  amici,  (me 
dico  et  Oppium :  dirumparis  licet)  in  monumentum  illud,  quod 
tu  toUere  laudibus  solebas,  ut  forum  laxaremus  et  usque  ad 
atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus,  contempsimus  sexcenties  HS. 
Cum  privatis  transigi  non  poterat  minore  pecunia."  One  point 
at  least  clearly  results  fi:om  this  passage — ^that  Paullus  built 
two  basilicas,  one  of  which  was  a  restoration  of  an  old  one, 
not  in  a  very  much  altered  form,  the  other  a  new  and  magni- 
ficent structure.  Either  of  these  might  therefore  have  borne 
the  title  of  -Emilia,  or  Paulli ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  after 


"  Pint.  Ccn,  29.    IlMiXf  Tt  iwdrf 
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ages  we  find  no  trace  of  more  than  one  basilica  distinguished 
by  either  of  these  names.^  Plutarch  clearly  supposed  the 
building  noted  in  his  day  for  its  magnificence  to  be  the  one 
that  had  succeeded  the  Fulvia ;  and  it  stood,  as  we  learn  fi*om 
Statins,  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  that  is,  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  side,  which  is  all  that  Cicero's  words  can  mean,  for 
we  of  course  cannot  suppose  that  the  basilica  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  itself.  M.  Bunsen  sup- 
poses the  two  buildings  alluded  to  by  Cicero  to  have  stood  side 
by  side ;  and  that  fiH)m  their  being  thus  closely  connected, 
and  erected  by  the  same  person,  they  were  commonly  regarded 
as  forming  one  edifice,  and  designated  both  together  as  the 
Basilica  .£milia.  But  it  seems  strange  that  the  words  of  Cicero 
should  contain  no  hint  to  this  efiect ;  and  the  representation 
of  the  Basilica  itself  on  a  coin  referring  to  one  of  its  subsequent 
restorations,  certainly  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  a  single  edifice 
with  one  uniform  character. 

M.  Bunsen,  however,  has  fi)und  a  strong  corroboration  of  his 
view  in  a  firagment  of  the  Capitoline  plan,  which  he,  in  common 
with  many  preceding  writers,  refers  to  the  ^milian  basilica, 
and  which  certainly  contains  indications  of  a  similar  building 
having  stood  immediately  adjoining  the  one  there  represented. 
Unfortunately  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  firagment  in 
question  does  refer  to  the  JBmilian  basilica,  for  the  word  EMILI 
occurs,  not  on  the  same  portion  of  the  plan  with  the  edifice  it- 
self, but  on  a  small  detached  firagment.  Another  separate  por- 
tion also  bears  the  name  of  VLPIA ;  and  M.  Canina  has  con- 
nected this,  instead  of  the  other,  with  the  portion  of  the  plan 
under  consideration,  which  he  thus  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
great  works  around  the  Forum  of  Trajan.^  But  another  cir- 
cumstance is  here  brought  into  play  by  M.  Bunsen :  on  the 
fragment  representing  the  basilica,  is  written  (a<;ro88  the  tribune 
of  the  edifice  and  wholly  within  the  lines  that  bound  it,)  the 


^  M.  Urliohs  indeed  understands  tlie 
ezpreasion  of  Tacitiis,  {Ann.  in.  72.) 
'  Baaifieam  Paoli,  Aemilxa  monumenta,* 
at  relating  to  the  double  character  of 
the  baaifica ;  an  explanation  already  re- 
ftited  satis&ctorily  by  Ebmesti  in  his 
note  on  the  paaaage.  Even  supposing 
the  two  basilicas  mentioned  by  Cicero 
to  hare  origins])/  stood  side  by  aide,  I 


certainly  cannot  believe  that  they  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

^  M.  Bunsen  himself  admits  {Les  Fo- 
rums d<:  Romty  2e  part.  32,)  that  the  pro- 
portions and  arrangement  of  the  building 
represented  on  the  plan,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia, 
as  abeady  partiaUy  ^^Bc\Q«edV)>}  W\«  ^x- 
cavations  in  TraJaiOK  Yorum. 
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word  LIBERTATIS,  and  this  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
Atrium  Libertatis,  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  The  Atrium  itself, 
he  considers  to  be  indicated  by  a  small  square  bidlding,  repre- 
sented on  the  plan  immediately  adjoining  the  tribune  of  the 
Basilica.  To  this  suggestion  there  are  two  objections :  first, 
that  the  letters  on  the  plan,  by  their  aymmetrical  position  tuithin 
the  basilica,  can  hardly  be  referred  without  violence  to  an  ob- 
ject external  to  that  building ;  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  words  of  Cicero,  ''  ut  forum  laxaremus  et  usque  ad 
Atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus,"  refer  to  the  Basilica  of  Paul- 
lus.  The  expression  immediately  preceding,  "monumentum 
illud  quod  tu  toUere  laudilms  solebaSy^  would  rather  seem  to  im- 
ply that  he  was  here  speaking  of  some  other  edifice  or  work 
which  he  meant  to  distinguish  by  these  words  in  a  manner  in- 
telligible enough  to  Atticus,  though  unfortunately  no  longer  so 
tous.^ 

On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but  regard  M.  Bunsen's  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  passage  of  Cicero — ingenious 
as  it  undoubtedly  is — as  far  from  satisfactory.  Future  ex- 
cavations may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  at 
least  by  enabling  us  to  decide  whether  the  fragment  of  the 
Capitoline  plan  really  belongs  to  the  JBmilian  basilica,  or  to 
that  of  Trajan.  Meanwhile,  M.  Becker  has  started  an  entirely 
new  explanation  of  Cicero's  meaning :  namely,  that  the  second 
of  the  Basilicas  there  mentioned,  is  no  other  than  the  one  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  the  Julian ;  and  that  it  was  origi- 
nally erected  by  PauUus  with  the  money  ftimished  him  by  Cadsar, 
and  might  thus  be  regarded  as  the  dictator's  own  work.     But 


^  Almost  all  the  commentators  on 
Cicero  seem  to  have  understood  the 
passage  in  this  sense,  'which  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  obvious  inference 
from  the  words  employed-  What  this 
other  monument  may  have  been,  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  I  am 
much  disposed  to  believe  it  to  have  been, 
as  suggested  by  Becker,  no  other  than 
the  Forum  of  Csesar,  the  object  of  which 
certainly  was  "  ut  forum  laxaret"  M. 
Urlichs  objects  to  this  view,  that  the 
latter  work  was  not  commenced  till  a 
much  later  period,  {B^.  Top.  in  Leipz. 
p,  32,)  and  this  ia  undoubtedly  the  in- 


ference we  should  draw  from  our  other 
authorities  ;  but  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  Basilica  of  Paullus, 
tlie  building  of  which  is  distinctly  re- 
ferred by  Plutarch  to  the  eontulship  of 
Paullus,  that  is  the  year  702,  three  years 
after  this  letter  of  Cicero  was  written. 
Such  discrepancies  are  easily  accounted 
for ;  and  still  more  is  the  circumstance 
alleged  by  M.  Urlichs  as  an  additional 
objection,  that,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Suetonius,  the  area  of  the  new  Forum 
cost  more  than  the  sum  mentioned  by 
Cicero. 
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this  hypothesis  seems  to  me  equally  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dence of  CSicero,  and  with  that  of  Plutarch ;  firom  both  of  whom 
it  is  clear  that  Paullus  was  to  have  the  glory  of  the  building, 
however  he  may  have  got  his  money.  The  latter  author  also 
expressly  states,  that  it  was  for  the  basilica  which  replaced  the 
JPvhna^  and  which  he  terms  a  distinguished  monument,  that 
Caesar  furnished  the  means.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that 
Plutarch  may  have  made  some  conAision  in  this  matter,  but 
we  caxmot  reject  his  authority  without  better  grounds  for  doing 
so  than  we  at  present  possess. 

Besides  this  celebrated  Basilica,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
other  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  except  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  (if  it  still 
existed,)  before  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  concerning  which,  fortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  still  bears  the  inscription  on  its  front  in  large  letters — 
Divo  Ahtonino  et  Dtvae  Faustinae  ex  S.  C.^  It  stood  at 
the  extreme  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Forum,  and  must  have 
occupied  part  of  the  area  which  had  borne  the  name  of  the 
Vulcanal. 

The  edifice  last  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
yet  spoken,  that  did  not  adorn  the  Forum  in  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian.  We  may  now  form  to  ourselves  a  tolerably  distinct  idea 
of  the  magnificent  series  of  buildings  that  surrounded  the  open 
area — small  as  it  must  then  have  appeared  by  comparison  with 
the  colossal  works  on  all  sides  of  it — ^when  that  emperor  placed 
in  the  centre  of  it  (nearly,  if  not  exactiy  on  the  site  of  the 
Lacus  Curtius,)  the  equestrian  statue  already  alluded  to.  So 
complete  was  the  splendour  of  the  Forum,  when  thus  restored,^ 
that  we  cannot  wonder  if  succeeding  emperors  found  but  little 
to  add  to  it.  Hence  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  build- 
ings and  monuments  subsequentiy  erected  within  its  limits. 


*"  The  only  question  that  can  be 
noaed  oonoeming  this  temple  is,  as  to 
whidi  of  the  two  Antonines  is  meant 
Nibby  (Foro  Rom.  p.  184),  refers  it  to 
M.  Anrelins  and  the  younger  Fanstina, 
but  the  use  of  the  title  Divo  Antonino 
alone,  would  seem  conclusive  in  favour 
of  the  elder. 

*"  It  seems  probable,  that  after  this 
restQCstkm,  the  Forum  was  wholly  but-  ' 

IV.  c 


rounded  by  public  edifices,  and  that  no 
space  remained  for  any  private  habita- 
tions ;  but  as  late  as  the  time  of  Nero, 
there  seem  to  have  been  not  only  pri- 
vate houses,  but  shops,  immediately  ad- 
joining it.  Suet  NerOf  37.  Salvidieno 
Orfito  objectum  est  quod  tabemcu  ires 
de  domo  tua  eirea  forum  civitatibus  ad 
stationem  locaaset 
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Of  these,  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  claims 
especial  notice,  firom  the  accident  of  its  having  been  preserved 
entire  to  the  present  day.  That  of  M.  Aurelius,  from  which 
the  beautiful  bas*relie&  now  in  the  Capitol  were  removed,  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  a  little  aloof  from  the  Forum,  near  the 
Temple  of  Janus.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  west  end 
of  the  Forum,  near  the  foot  of  the  CapitoUne  hill,  appears  to 
have  succeeded  at  this  period  to  the  sort  of  pre-eminence  ori- 
ginally possessed  by  the  Comitium  at  the  opposite  extremity ; 
hence  we  find  it  selected  by  Severus  for  the  celebration  of  the 
solemn  funeral  honours  paid  by  him  to  the  memory  of  Pertinax;^ 
and  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  crowded  during  the  later  ages 
of  the  empire  with  honorary  statues,  the  pedestals  of  several  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  recent  excavations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  last  mention  we  find  of  the  Comitium  is  as  the 
scene  of  a  degrading  punishment,^  for  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  republic,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Columna  MsBnia  would 
probably  have  been  chosen. 

The  last  monument  that  we  know  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  Forum,  so  long  the  centre  of  Roman  liberty,  is  the  column 
still  existing  to  attest  the  base  flattery  of  a  slavish  minister 
towards  the  Byzantine  emperor  Phocas,  one  of  the  most  mon» 
strous  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Among  the  nu- 
merous contrasts  which  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
any  one  that  visits  the  ruins  of  Rome,  there  is  perhaps  none 
more  striking. 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Forum,  and  the  revolutions  it  underwent 
through  the  middle  ages.  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  this 
subject,  by  M.  Bunsen,  will  be  found  in  the  Beschreibung»  to 
which  the  reader  must  be  referred.  One  point»  however,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over ;  during  a  period  of  several  cen* 
turies  the  whole  region  of  the  Forum,  or  at  least  all  the  norths 


^  See  the  very  intoreeting  descrip- 
tion of  these  ceremoniee  by  Dion  Caa- 

liOB,  LXXIT.  4, 5. 

^  Pnetereft  Celer  equus  RomanuB, 
enm  in  Camitio  virgiB  oederetur,  &c. 
PHn.  Epitt,  IV.  11.  l%ia  pMsage,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Nibby,  (JPV>ra 
Jl<mano,  p.  62),  appears  to  have  been 


oYcrlooked  by  M.  Bunsen,  who 
of  the  well-known  words  of  T«cituSy  in 
regard  to  the  Ficus  Rnminalia»  (Ann, 
XIII.  58),  as  "  the  epit^h  of  the  Comi- 
tium."  (L4i  Fomwu  ds  Bomfi^  p.  64). 
With  regard  to  the  Columna  Htenia, 
see  the  nots  of  the  Pseodo  Aactwiiis  on 
C^oero,  Dinaol.  c.  1 6. 
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em  half  of  it,  bore  the  appellation  of  Tria  Fata^  a  name  which 
is  first  emfdoyed  by  Procopius  to  designate  a  particular  spot,  or 
rather  an  individual  monument  ;^  and  the  ingenious  idea  was 
first  suggested  by  M.  Sachse,  that  these  '^  three  Fates''  were  no 
other  than  the  three  Sibyls  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  standing 
near  the  old  Rostra,  and  which  had  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  various  alterations  that  the  Forum  had  undergone,  to  a 
position  nearer  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  M.  Bunsen  has  quoted 
an  intereeling  passage  firom  the  life  of  Pope  St^hen  III.,  in 
which  we  find  the  clergy  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
Rome  assembled  '^  in  UribuafaUa^^  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  p(^.  A  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, affc^  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  when  its 
very  name  had  passed  away,  should  be  applied  once  more  to  its 
«F^;inal  purpose,  as  the  scene  ^  a  popular  assembly ! 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject  without  feeling,  that  if 
much  still  remains  to  be  done, — ^if  many  points  are  still  obscure 
to  US,  which  will  be  easily  cleared  up  by  those  who  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  whole  Campo  Yacdno  restored  to 
its  original  levd, — we  have  yet  gained  a  certain  number  of  fixed 
points,  and  may  look  with  confidence  upon  the  general  outlines 
dT  our  plan,  whatever  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  details. 
Tlie  merit  of  first  establishing  those  broad  outlines  on  a  satis- 
fisM^tory  basis,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  M.  Bunsen ;  and  his  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  fiiture  scholars,  as 
the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Forunu  M.  Becker  has,  for  the 
most  part,  adopted  the  views  of  his  predecessor  in  regard  to 
this  important  branch  of  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
indebted  to  him  fi)r  some  important  corrections ;  while  on  other 
points,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  him 
have  been  sufficient  at  least  to  shake  the  theories  of  his  adver- 
saries, if  not  fiilly  to  establish  his  own. 

E.   H.   BUNBUBY. 

(  WiU  he  completed  in  Part  XII^ 


Tf  ^yff  (^  'I»fit  se.)   it^i  trad  fiavXwrn- 
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SiKOE  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  lensius,^  modem  critics 
have  ahnost  unanimously  considered  the  last  Book  of  the  Iliad 
as  spurious.  After  lensius  came  the  acute  Richard  Dawes,' 
whose  views  were  controverted,  though  feebly,  by  Emesti, 
Heyne,  and  others.  Wolf  ^  declared  the  six  last  books  to  be 
the  work  of  a  poet  who  lived  immediately  after  Homer's  age, 
in  which  opinion  both  A.  Scholl^  and  Lachmann**  concur. 
Nitzsch  considers  the  last  book  the  production  of  a  later  period, 
and  contemporary  with  the  Odyssey  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 
According  to  Eayser,^  this  last  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  latest 
of  the  Rhapsodies ;  but  Geppert^  treats  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  books  with  still  greater  disrespect ;  for,  while  he 
assumes  that  the  death  of  Hector  is  the  proper  conclusion  of 
the  Iliad,  he  endeavours  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  feeble  pas- 
sages and  defects  in  these  books,  at  the  same  time  wholly  mis- 
taking the  poet's  exquisite  intention,  and  the  high  poetical 
beauty,  especially  of  the  last  Rhapsody.  Welcker,  with  that 
deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  ancient  art  and  poetry  peculiar 
to  himself,  is  the  only  one  who  has  clearly  explained  the  neces- 
sity of  the  last  book.^  He  remarks,  "  The  most  pathetic  scene 
in  the  Iliad  is  where  Achilles  is  reminded  by  Priam,  in  a  single 
word,  of  his  old  fietther  Peleus.  The  hero  bursts  into  a  flood 
of  tears  at  the  remembrance,  whilst  the  hoary  monarch,  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet,  bewails  aloud  his  son's  untimely  £Ekte.  This 
scene  is  the  highest  effort — ^the  very  climax  of  all  epic  poetry. 


*  Translated  from  the  Aathor*8  MSS. 
by  G.  F.  Graham. 

*  ObierwUa  in  ttUo  Homeric,  1 742 ; 
p.  290. 

s  Mitc€llan€a  Critica,  1781 ;  p.  152,  ff. 
'  Prolegomena,  p.  135,  &e. 

*  BeUrage  zur  LiUercUur  der  Grie- 
cA^n,  I.  lOL 


**  Abkandl,  der  Berlin,  Akadem. 
1841,  p.  35,  ff. 

"  De  diver$a  Homerioorum  octrminum 
origine,  p.  23. 

*  Ueber  den  Urtprung  der  Homerit* 
ehen  Oet'dnge,  i.  237,  ff. 

7  Die  Ae$chyli9ehe  TrUogie  Prom- 
theutf  p.  429. 
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For  here  the  anger  of  Achilles  is  consummated,  which,  without 
this  scene,  would  be  essentially  deficient  in  noble  grandeur,  and 
indeed  a  mere  firagment.  That  flaming  rage,  which  neither  the 
storm  of  battles  nor  the  blood  of  Trojans  could  assuage,  and 
which  his  tears  over  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  could  only  slacken, 
is  now  suddenly  quenched  at  the  remembrance  of  his  aged 
fiither,  living  at  home  in  solitude,  and  &x  removed  firom  all  this 
tumultuous  discord  and  contention."  G«  Lange  adopts  Welck- 
ePs  views  on  this  subject.®  We  ourselves  are  of  opinion  that 
the  last  Book  of  the  Iliad  is  genuine,  with  the  exception  of  some 
interpolations.  We  shall  not,  however,  discuss  this  question, 
bat  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad,  firom  v. 
677,  is  spurious. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  can  only  be  properly  taken  firom 
that  point  where  the  feeling  of  revenge  is  wholly  extinguished 
in  the  breast  of  Achilles.  This  conmiences  irom  the  moment 
when  the  Greiek  hero,  whose  dearest  friend  had  been  killed  by 
Hector,  cordially  grasps  the  hand  of  the  venerable  Priam,  and 
endeavours  to  soothe  hid  gricf.^  Vengeance  b  now  satisfied. 
Priam  and  Achilles  repose  quietly  under  the  same  roof;  and  at 
the  hero's  side — ^who  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 
Patroclus  follows  his  mother's  counsel^® — sleeps  Briseis,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anger,  and,  indirectly,  of  the  revenge  of  the  great- 
aouled  Pelides.^^  Every  thing  beyond  this  point  is  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  poem  on  the  revenge  of  Achilles.  Hector  must, 
unquestionably,  be  interred  and  lamented ;  but  the  performance 
of  these  funeral  rites  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  main  subject, 
which  has  its  necessary  close  at  one  momentous  point.  Be- 
sides, a  perfectly  satis&ctory  intimation  of  Hector's  obsequies 
is  given  in  v.  662. 

But  however  decidedly  we  may  determine  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  that  the  Hiad  really  ends  at  v.  677,  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  vrill  be  most  clearly  established  by  a  minute  examina^ 
tion  of  the  part  which  follows  it.  We  shall  conmience  with  the 
passage  where  Hermes  conducts  Priam  to  the  ford  of  the  river 


*  *  Vermck  die  poetiteke  Einkeit  der 
IUa§  m  hetehreiben,  1826." 

•  T.  972. 
»  xxiT.  130,  ir. 


u  For  I  4i9tiBigaab  between  «  poem  f  67,  ff. 


on  the  rage,  and  a  poem  on  the  revenge 
of  Achillos.  The  grounds  of  this  view 
are  exphiined  in  my  woric  entitled^-^ 
«  Homer  und  der  EpuoiM  KyfdKx^i*  \u 
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Xanthus."     Before  this,  Zeus  had  commanded  Hermes  to  es- 
cort Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  making  him  inyisiWe  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  ;*'  and  Hermes  had  returned  to  Olympus 
immediately  after  executing  these  orders,"  without  making  any 
promise  to  Priam  to  escort  him  back.     This  dearly  shews  that 
the  poet  had  not  intended  to  make  Hermes  re-conduct  the  oM 
kii^.     But  the  author  of  the  conclusion  makes  the  god  descend 
again,  as  if  to  go  up  and  down  from  Olympus  (described  at 
length  in  v.  340,  ff.)  were  a  matter  of  no  importance.     This 
whole  passage,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Homer,  is  hurried 
and  obscure.     No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  difficultiee 
in  the  journey  back.     In  their  way  thither,  they  first  arrive  at 
the  towers,  and  the  moat  round  the  ships,  where  the  sentries  are 
engaged  in  their  evening  repast.     Hermes  lulls  them  to  sleep, 
and  then  imbolts  the  gate.     £[ence  they  proceed  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  which  is  also  closed.^*    Here  it  is  said  that  only  Hermes 
makes  himself  invi^ble  to  the  Icpol  wXaupoi,     This  is  perhaps 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  simple  expression,  Upiafiov  fiaaiKija, 
occurs.     The  word  kukcv  is  strangely  employed  in  v.  683,  which 
is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  a  misfortune  which  might  beSd 
him.     The  manner  in  which  the  narration  is  continued  at  v. 
■685,  is  harsh.     It  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  Geppert,** 
that  Priam  should  have  reposed  more  confidence  in  the  sscred- 
ness  of  hospitality,   and  in  respect  for  Achilles.     The  hurried 
description  at  v.  690,  appears  most  singular,  more  especially  as 
the  old  father  does  not  once  express  a  wish,  (as  in  v.  600,)  to  see 
his  son's  corpse.     Lastly,  Hermes'  departing  in  silence  has  an 
unpleasant  efiect. 

From  V.  695,  to  v.  722,  is  described  the  return  to  the  palace 
of  Priam.  Passing  over  as  insignificant  the  abrupt  transition 
the  poet  here  makes  to  the  rising  of  Eos,  we  come  to  v.  696, 
where  a  serious  difficulty  presents  itself,  which  has  been  hitherto 
unobserved.  It  is  here  said :  oi  6*€«?  aff-rv  eXwp  tinrov^,  fifJovot 
^  vemrv  <f»%pov ;  according  to  which  we  must  clearly  understand, 
that  both  Priam  and  the  herald  Idseos  'mounted  the  horse-cha- 
riot,  and  that  the  car  drawn  by  mules  was  feistened  behind  it. 
But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  this  could  have  been  managed  ; 


i"  T.  677-694. 
"  V.  884,  ff. 
*♦  V.  460,  ff. 


"  V.  443,  ff. 
!•  I.  132. 
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and  besides,  it  is  contradictory  to  a  former  statement.^^  It 
seems  strange  too,  that  Cassandra,  who,  on  other  occasions,  is 
only  mentioned  as  a  secondary  personage,  but  is  never  intro- 
duced as  taking  a  prominent  part,  here  ascends  the  citadel  of 
Pei^gamos  to  look  out  over  the  surrounding  country,  whereas 
in  other  passages  of  Homer,  the  besiegers  always  look  down 
firom  the  walls.^*  Only  Apollo^*  is  mentioned  as  looking  out 
bom  the  citadel,  where  he  has  a  temple.^  The  expression  in 
T,  702,  where  rov  refers  to  v€kvv,  in  v.  697,  is  somewhat  obscure. 
'E0*  ^^ywv  iv  \€xe€ff<nv,  is  a  singular  expression.**  The  mere 
v9Kpo9  §[ffovrt  in  y.  709,  is  not  less  strange,  where  we  seem  to 
require  the  addition  of  'Uai'A^  or  KTfpvKt,  or  the  plural  vexpov 
drfov^itf.  We  shall  lay  no  stress  on  the  difficulty  in  v.  710, 
where  toV7«,  which  cannot  possibly  be  joined  with  awroficvat^^ 
must  be  taken  as  an  accusative  of  relation,  or  as  an  anacolu- 
thon,  as  in  Od.  i.  275.  But  the  obscurity  in  v.  715-717,  where, 
according  to  the  expression,  we  must  understand  that  Priam  is 
standing  on  the  mule-wagon,  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  passage.  Mourners,  as 
mentioned  in  v.  720,  f.  do  not  appear  at  the  burial  of  Patro- 
clus.**  Now,  though  it  certainly  may  be  maintained  that  this 
is  a  barbarous  custom,  which  the  poet  properly  ascribes  to  the 
Trojans,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  epic  poet  always  re- 
presents the  customs  of  his  own  nation,  and  never  seeks  to  paint 
the  truthfulness  of  nature  by  such  a  minute  attention  to  detail. 
With  respect  to  the  interpolation  of  the  often-tried  passage 
in  V.  721,  the  Venetian  MS.  here  undoubtedly  furnishes  the 
correct  reading,  viz.  Opfivov^  i^apxovf,  to  which  Suidas  also  re- 
fers, and  remarks  that  Homer  uses  0prfvov9  for  Opffvu^^So^^.^^  The 
line  should  be  punctuated  as  follows : — 

0p^yov9^  il^apxpv^  oire  trrovoeaaav  &oiBrjv^ 

in  which  the  connection  of  i£apx€ip  with  an  accusative  is  not 
angular.**     I  can  direct  the  reader  to  no  other  certain  example 


»'  T.  178,  ffl,  323,  tf. 

^*  Compare  iii.  384,  xxit.  462,  f. 

"  IT.  608,  ▼11.21. 

^  Geppert  remarks,  (i.  398,)  that 
the  reridenoe  of  Priam  and  his  children 
was  in  the  citadel,  which  the  writer  of 
tUapanace  does  not  aeem  to  hare  been 
iware  ot.    Compare  vi,  512. 


«  Thla  is  different  in  ▼.  589,  f. 
"  Here  Geppert  also  (ii.  1 42)  is  in 
error. 

^  XXIII.  12,  ff. 

•*  Compare  Pollux,  vi.  202. 

««  Compare  ii.  273.  Hymn.  27.  18. 
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in  Homer  of  the  postpositive  relative,  unless  we  consider  as 
such  the  passage, — xalp^i  hi  fnv  Sa-n^  iOetprj,^  Here,  however, 
fuy  appears  to  be  the  accusative  of  relation,  belonging  to  x««/»««." 
Similar  to  this  is  the  w9  postpositive :  ffawrepo9  &9  xe  vitfai^  i.  32. 
I  have  observed  this  also  in  two  passages  of  Sophocles,  Ajax, 

351,   'AXiOV  o9  evdfiai  eXitrtrwv  wXarav^    and    Antig.   1117,     KXvratf 

S«  d/i0€V6i9  'iraXiay.  The  word  0p^vo9  must  be  here  rendered 
^^  lamenting  i*^  and  receives  its  explanation  from  the  relative 
clause  which  follows  it.  The  noun  "  lament^^^  equally  as  well 
as  the  adjective  ^^  lamenting ^^  can  be  formed  from  the  verb 
Opeeiv^  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, to  write  the  latter,  0pfjv69,^  Even  with  this  restoration, 
though  supported  by  the  best  authority,  there  is  something  un- 
8atis£su;tory  in  this  verse,  which  we  can  only  account  for  by 
ascribing  the  whole  passage  to  a  later  poet.  This  may  also 
explain  the  later  readings  0p^vov9  €^apxov9^  and  Oprfvtap  i(apxov9. 
These  indeed  are  but  attempts  after  an  improved  reading,  and 
are  as  unsuccessfrd  as  every  other  which  modem  critics  have 
made  at  this  passage. 

After  the  deep  grief  described  in  a  former  Book,^  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  female  relations,  Andromache,  Hekabe,  and  Helen, 
have  a  very  feeble  effect.  A  poet  who  makes  Hekabe  and  An^ 
dromache  lament  so  movingly  immediately  after  the  hero's 
death,  will  certainly  avoid  introducing  the  same  personages, 
where  custom  requires  a  lamentation  over  the  corpse,  expressing 
their  grief  more  weakly.  It  must  also  appear  strange,  that  in 
this  lamentation  for  Hector,  only  married  women  are  intro- 
duced, whilst  no  mention  is  made  of  his  sisters.  And  how 
comes  it  that  only  women  lament  over  the  body  of  the  fidlen 
hero ;  and  that  neither  Priam,  nor  his  sons,  (though  this  is 
alluded  to  in  v.  619.),  nor  the  people,  join  in  the  chorus  of 
wailing  ?  Even  Heyne  found  so  much  that  is  weak  and  un- 
common in  all  this  continued  wailing,  that  he  considered  it  as 
a  later  interpolation :  he  should  not,  however,  have  adopted  the 
opinion  that  originally  v.  777.  immediately  followed  v.  722. ; 
for  both  the  preceding  and  following  passages  bear  in  them- 
selves still  more  evident  proo&  of  spuriousness.^ 


«•  II.  XXI.  347. 

^  YoBB  proposed  to  read  ^»  for  ^r. 
^  GifUUng,  Uber  den  Aeoent,  p.  196. 


»  XXII.  43(MS6,  477-514. 

^  Compare  Geppert,  i.  284.  f.  288.  f. 
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The  speech  of  Andromache  is  but  a  fiBiint  echo  of  xxii.  430, 436, 
477, 514 ;  but  there  is  this  essential  difierence  between  the  two 
passages, — that  the  taite  of  Astyanax  is  stated  in  the  latter  quite 
differently  from  that  mentioned  in  the  former.  In  the  first, 
the  wife  of  Hector  laments  that  the  death  of  the  hero  has  left 
his  widow  and  child  forlorn  ;  whereas  in  the  second,  she  de- 
scribes the  miseries  which  await  them  from  the  victorious 
Greeks.  The  £Ekte  of  Astyanax  is  conceived  in  v.  734.  exactly 
as  afterwards  described  by  Lesches  in  the  Little  Qiad,  and  by 
Arktinus  in  the  'OUov  Uepci^ ;  and  these  poets  in  £act  seem  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  author  of  this  passage.  The  expres- 
sion lit^  ai*bpo9  y€09  wXeo  in  V.  725.  is  strange ;  whether  we  con- 
nect av'  aiStvoi  v€oy, — young  in  life^  or  air*  acu)i/o9  &\eo.  Andro- 
mache  fears  lest  Astyanax  die  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  v.  734.  ff. 
is  certainly  in  accordance  with  this,  but  not  the  intimation  (v. 
731.  ff.)  that  he  must  labour  as  a  captive  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
form  pvcKcv  occurs  only  in  v.  730.  But  in  xxii.  507,  we  find 
^fwao.  The  somewhat  fEir-fetched  allusion  to  the  name  Hector 
in  CX69  i^d\oxov9  KeBt^ai  kuI  yrftrta  rexva^  which  even  the  ancients 
had  remarked,  discovers  the  learned  poet.  Of  a  very  difierent 
nature  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  'Atr-rvdua^,^^  which  is 
the  only  etymological  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  genuine 
Homeric  poems ;  for  ix.  561.  ff.  belongs  to  an  interpolated 
Rhapsody,  and  Od.  xix.  407.  to  a  larger  interpolation.^^  In  v. 
734.  wpo  dvaicT09  is  a  singular  expression,  where  the  Homeric 
diction  would  seem  to  require  iwo.  We  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  \vrfpov  okeOpov  must  be  considered  an  apposition,  not 
an  accusative,  whence  there  should  be  a  comma  after  vvpf^ov^  as 
others  have  lately  remarked,  though  it  has  escaped  Spitzner's 
attention.^  That  Andromache,  who  wholly  expresses  her  own 
grie^**  should  speak  of  the  afSiction  of  Hector's  parents,  seems 
to  us  unpsychological.  Every  one  must  also  admit  at  a  glance, 
that  the  lamentation  would  end  much  more  appropriately  at  v. 
740.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  Andromache  is  silent  about  the 
indignity  with  which  Achilles  treats  her  husband's  corpse, 
though  she  expresses  her  joy  that  she  herself  can  at  last  em- 
brace it. 


"  Ti.  402,  XXII.  506. 
"  Geppert  also  finds  the  use  of  the 
word  txtg  UDhomerie. 


"  Geppert  (ii.  190.)  conaidepi  this 
constraction  unhomeric. 
**  r.  741,ff. 
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The  lament  of  Hekabe  is  remarkably  weak  and  poor  in  ex- 
pression. How  little  do  we  here  see  the  deep  grief  of  the  aged 
mother  for  the  loss  of  her  noblest  and  dearest  son  !  Moreoyer, 
the  train  of  thought  in  t.  749-757  is  somewhat  distorted  and 
obscure.  Hekabe,  in  y.  755.  mentions  that  Achilles  dragged 
the  body  three  times  round  the  grave  of  Patroclus.^  Now,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  this  &ct,  as  represented  by  Homer, 
was  unknown  to  Priam :  how  much  more  likely  was  it,  that 
Hekabe  should  not  know  this  ?  The  words  wdarriaev  ^  /aiv  oW 
i5f,^  are  not  here  well  applied,  since  /uv  must  be  referred  to 
liarpoKkov.  The  word  7/>o<r0aTov^^  appears  to  belong  exclusively 
to  a  later  language ;  but  we  do  not  attach  so  much  weight  to 
the  word  &fiux0a\6ei9y  which  is  found  in  no  other  passage.^ 

In  Helen's  speech,  the  construction  ^  /Uv  fun  b  not  only  most 
bungling,  but  almost  nonsensical.  Moreover,  the  statement 
that  Helen  has  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  Troy,  is  opposed  to 
the  Homeric  account.  The  Cyclic  poets  mentioned  two  expe- 
ditions of  the  Greeks  against  Troy.  According  to  their  ac- 
count, the  first  armament  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest ;  and 
thus  ten  years  might  have  elapsed  between  this  and  the  second 
expedition,  which  sailed  firom  Aulis,^  as  is  here  assumed. 
Homer  knows  but  of  one  expedition,  to  which  all  the  princes 
of  Greece  were  summoned ;  but  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  his 
notion,  that  ten  years  elapsed  before  this  (second)  expedition. 

After  iTTteaat  in  V.  771.  the  expression  aoU  ayavo79  ifn^amv  in  V. 

772.  is  unbearable.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  ancients 
did  not  avoid  the  firequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  so  care- 
fully as  is  done  in  modem  languages ;  but  no  good  poet  ever 
allowed  himself  to  write  such  a  passage  as — cVc  c^ ^ i— <n;  T'<i7av0* 
4>poavvfi  Kal  <roi9  Ayavoit  irieaaiv.  We  need  not,  however,  with 
Bothe,  reject  v.  772.  but  we  may  simply  take  it  as  a  demon- 
strative prooi^  that  the  whole  conclusion  of  the  Iliad  is  spurious. 
Here  Helen,  instead  of  lamenting  that  she  had  lost  a  beloved 
brother-in-law  in  Hector,  should  have  rather  bewailed  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man  in  this  dreadfol  war,  of  which  she  herself 
had  been  the  occasion.  The  adjective  dveiprnp  is  never  joined 
with  ^/!io9^  except  in  this  passage.^ 


•*  XXIV.  14,  ff. 

^  V.  756.  (compare  r.  651.) 
^  V.  758. 


»  T.  753. 

"  II.  11.  301,  ff. 

«  V.716. 
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But  the  moBt  striking  proof  of  the  whole  coneluaion  being 
Bngenuine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiineral  rites  of  Hector/^    The 
eonnection  here^^  is  abrupt,  and  the  passage  itself  obscure ;  for 
where  must  we  conceire  Priam  and  the  people  to  be?  In  y.  780. 
U€  must  have  the  signification  of  ^^ hither;^'  for  if  we  would 
join  i^^eirrrcXXc  together,  as  it  finequently  stands,  the  araiio 
rteia  would  be  required  in  v.  781.**    It  is  particularly  remark- 
able, that  the  Trojans  require  nine  days  for  the  funeral,  whereas 
one  day  is  sufficient  for  the  Greeks,  in  the  case  of  Patroclus.^ 
The  poet  was  here,  no  doubt,  determined  by  the  passage  be- 
ginning with  y.  662. ;  for,  as  he  wished  to  fill  up  these  nine 
days,  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  this,  was  to  occupy  them 
by  the  collecting  of  the  wood.     It  should  be  remarked,  that 
T.  662.  £  is  to  be  taken  as  explaining  why  Priam  claims  the 
fitYOur  of  Achilles  in  the  burial  of  Hector ;  for  otherwise,  the 
Trojans  would  not  haye  dared  to  go  to  the  wood.     The  70/9, 
which  Aristarchus  and  Didymus  read  after  fiaXa  in  y.  663,  I 
cos£ass  I  cannot  understand,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  explain  its  meaning.     I  consider  it 
merely  as  a  metrical  emendation  of  Aristarchus  for  ac.   ^0^6  in 
T.  662,  is  closely  connected  with  what  follows  in  y.  664.     Let 
OS  now  return  to  our  passage.     Bentley  justly  disapproyed  of 
74M78  ^iWov,   on  account  of  the  hiatus,   and  proposed   Toi'7' 
ireufiweou  I  but  the  correct  reading  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
ancient  Papyrus  MS./^  of  which,  most  strangely,  Spitzner  was 
wholly  ignorant.     The  reading  of  the  MS.  is  ivvrjfiap  /tev  hri  a<t>iv 
o^fVcoy,  where  cifnv  may  refer  to  Hector's  relations ;   rather 
strangely  perhaps,  but  not  more  so  than  many  other  things 
in  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  poem.     The  adjectiye 
4>a€ffijifip0ro9,  which  here^^  qualifies  the  morning  dawn,  is  ap- 
plied in  Homer  only  to  the  sun.     The  description  which  fol- 
lows of  the  fimeral  rites,  was  censured  by  the  ancients  for  its 
hurried  meagreness.    Many  of  them  indeed  maintained  that 
the  proper  conclusion  did  not  exist ;  and  though  Eustathius 
obseryes,  that  the  poet  has  here  intentionally  compressed  the 
description,  because  he  had  already  giyen  a  detailed  account  of 


«  T.  777. 

^  After  )ii/Mf  A«'<ifM»,  whidi  we  muit 
vadenrtand  to  coadat  only  of  women, 
(tumji— ■  fwMm  ▼.  772, 746, 761,  rn^i,) 


**  Compare  xxiii.  Ill,  fT. 

**  XXIII.  116,  f(. 

**  Compare  the  PAt/ofo^'ca/3f«j«iMi, 

vol.  I. 
^  V.  785. 
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funeral  rites  at  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  he  only  shews  that  in 
this  he  entirely  mistakes  the  Homeric  style,  which  is  every 
where  favourable  to  clear  and  minute  detail,  and  never  shrinks 
from  repeating  a  description.  How  miserably  poor  here  ap- 
pears the  carrying  out  of  the  corpse  !*^  No  mention  is  made 
of  a  single  mourner ;  but  the  poet  contents  himself  with  treat- 
ing the  whole  matter  in  a  general  way.  Whither  the  corpse  is 
conveyed — ^where  the  funeral  pile  is  erected — and  the  proces- 
sion towards  it — ^not  one  word  of  all  this  is  mentioned,  but  we 
have  in  its  place  this  poor  and  jejune  line, — 

'Ev  ^6  irvprj  vwaTq  veicpov  Oitrav^  iv  ^'ifiaXov  irvp4 

This  line,  with  the  exception  of  its  meagre  ending,  is  taken 
from  xxm.  165,  to  which  place  it  is  much  better  adapted. 
Besides  Trojan  captives,  horses  and  dogs  are  sacrificed  at  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus  ;**  the  corpse  is  wrapped  in  fet,  and  vessels 
of  honey  and  ointments  are  placed  round  it.  Here,  we  have 
nothing  of  all  this.*^  Not  a  word  of  farewell  to  Hector  is  ut- 
tered by  his  relations.^  The  burning  of  the  funeral  pile  is  not 
described.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  people 
again  assemble,  apparently  after  the  pUe  has  been  burning  a 
whole  day  and  night.  Here  we  entirely  miss  the  perspicuity  of 
Homer's  style, — "  The  people  assembled  round  the  frineral  pile 
of  Hector."  Not  a  remark  is  made  as  to  whether  the  funeral 
pile  is  burnt  out  or  not  ;*^  but  the  passage  runs  thus  :**  "  They, 
(the  people,  though  we  are  led  to  suppose,  the  relations,)  ex- 
tinguish the  fire."  V.  791.  f.  are  taken  from  xxiii.  237.  £  250, 
except  that  there  is  here  wanting  the  characteristic  addition, 
PaOua  he  KaTnretre  tc0/>i^.  The  brothers  and  companions  collect 
the  ashes,  whereas  we  should  expect  that  this  would  be  the  office 
of  the  relations  only ;  and  that  besides  the  Kaairfvfjroi,  the  haipe^ 
would  be  also  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  Patroclus,  the  white 
bones  are  placed  in  an  urn,  (l>ia\fi,  (here  called  Xa/>vaf^)  wrapped 
in  a  double  layer  of  fitt ;  the  urn  is  conveyed  to  the  tent,  and 
covered  with  linen.     Here  we  have  purple  garments ;  and  from 


^  Compare  with  this  xxiii.  134,  ff. 

«  XXIII.  166. 

^  From  XXII.  510.  ff.  we  should  ex- 
pect that  Hector's  clothes  would  be 
homed  with  the  body. 

^  Compare  xxm.  179,  ff. 


^  XXIII.  28. 

"  The  words  uvrk^  Wt) \yk9$tr»^ 

which  were  not  found  in  the  MSS.  till 
at  a  Tery  recent  date,  shoold  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  text,  e^sn 
inbiMkets. 
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the  expression,  we  might  infer,  that  not  the  urn,  but  the  bones 
themselves  were  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  The  passage  from  v.  797. 
to  V.  799.  differs  in  every  part  from  xxin.  255-57.  The  grave, 
which  is  covered  with  large  stones,  is  quite  peculiar.  Again, 
the  remark  in  v.  799.  f.  :— 

wept  66  OKOTTol  eiaro  wavrrf 
Ml)  vplv  €<popfAfi0ei€v  ivKvrf fillet  *Axaioi, 

is  particularly  strange,  and  has  almost  a  silly  effect.  Achilles 
had  promised  to  Priam"  to  desist  from  war  during  eleven  days, 
and  the  Trojans  have,  up  to  this  time,  securely  confided  in  his 
promise.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  on  the  eleventh  day, 
they  fear  that  Achilles  will  no  longer  be  able  to  restrain  the 
people,  and  that  the  Greeks  will  attack  them,  and  prevent  them 
building  up  the  tomb  ?  Uply  must  here  evidently  mean,  *'  before 
they  had  finished  the  <nj^.^^  The  passage  then  continues : — 
**  Then,  after  they  had  assembled,  they  feasted."  Ev  must  here 
be  joined  with  Batpvvro^  not  with  avva^etpouevoi.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is  a  strange  expression.^  The  words  ^aivwr* 
epucMa  hatra  are  elsewhere  found  without  the  €v,  for  which 
reason,  ciVr'  dvaffeipofievoi  was  the  reading  formerly  preferred." 
But  it  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  passage  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  v.  662,  according  to  which,  the  feasting 
of  the  people  took  place  not  on  the  eleventh,  but  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Some  read  the  two  last  lines  of  the  Diad  thus : — 

AptfOi  Ovf^dnjp  fi€f^a\i^Topo9  avBpoipovoio, 

Spitzner  can  make  nothing  of  this  passage;  but  remarks, 
"  Adiecisse  alios  ex  Posthomericis,  nescio  quibus,  alium  versum." 
In  the  Epic  cycle,  the  Iliad  was  placed  between  the  Kvirpia  and 
the  AiOiovii  of  Arktinos,  which  latter  poem  commenced  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Amazon  Penthesilea.  In  the  Epic  cycle, 
these  lines  joined  the  ^thiopis  to  the  Iliad.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  originally,  the  ^thiopis  had  its  own  Introduction,  but 
this  was  lost  when  the  individual  poems  were  arranged  in  a 
cycle.    We  might  hence  arrive  at  the  supposition  that  the  whole 


^  T.  669.  I       ^  Compare  Od.  iii.  66,  xiii.  26,  xxii. 

**  CoD^we  Od.  XVIII.  408.  I   208. 
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eonclusioiiy  from  y.  677,  was  written  with  the  express  purpose 
of  forming  a  link  between  the  Iliad  and  the  ^thiopis ;  but  itis 
much  more  probable  that  this  is  the  composition  of  a  later 
Bhapsodist,  who  has  also  inserted  other  passages  in  the  last 
Rhapsody.  As  we  found  from  v.  734  f,  and  765,  a  reference 
to  the  Epic  poets  of  the  cycle,  a  similar  one  has  been  inserted 
at  V.  27.  if.,  which  passage  is  part  of  a  still  larger  interpola- 
tion. The  Rhapsodist,  conceiving  the  poem  to  be  incomplete 
without  the  description  of  Hector's  burial,  made  the  experiment 
upon  it  with  his  own  means.  Many  of  the  ancients  were  not 
satisfied  even  with  this  conclusion  of  the  Ihad,  and  asked  why 
the  poet  should  have  broken  off  at  this  particular  point.  A 
certain  Menecrates  gave  a  fit  answer  to  this  awkward  question, 
viz.  that  the  poet  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  compose  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  so  well.  Jean  Paul  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  Rhapsody  which  should  extend  to  the  death  of  Achilles ; 
and  such  a  Rhapsody  actually  appeared  not  long  since  in  a  most 
extraordinary  work  of  a  German  Hiysician  ;**  so  that  we  now 
not  only  possess  a  thirteenth  book  of  the  ^neid,  but  also  a 
twenty-fifth  book  of  the  Diad.  The  literary  voracity  of  man- 
kind is  really  insatiable !  In  the  earlier  times  of  Rome,  it 
was  the  custom  at  the  games  in  the  circus,  to  have  only  twelve 
courses  (misstis)  daily ;  afterwards  the  number  was  doubled ; 
but  at  length,  not  satisfied  with  these,  a  twenty-fifth  course  was 
added.  This  last  was  termed  missus  cerarius,  because  the  ex- 
pense of  it  was  defrayed  by  contributions  of  money  from  the 
spectators.  Now,  Mr  Schweigger's  composition  is  a  lU>er  (jsrarius^ 
made  up  of  gleanings  from  all  manner  of  sources,  and  which 
the  world  is  as  little  likely  to  appreciate  as  his  magnificent 
mythological  discoveries  oi  Polarity,  and  his.  profound  know- 
le^e  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  Nature  !  In  the  year  1797, 
Goethe,  who  at  that  time  was  particularly  attracted  by  Ejde 
poetry,  was  led  by  the  study  of  the  Hiad  to  the  question,  whether 
another  Epic  poem  did  not  exist  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
Diad  and  the  departure  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy.  At  first,  he 
thought  that  only  materials  for  a  tragedy  were  to  be  found  here ; 
but  he  soon  changed  his  opinion,  and  actually  began  an  Aehil* 
leid — ^an  Epic  poem  on  the  death  of  Achilles.     Of  this  poem  he 


»«  Schweigger's  ^*E%fd$iimn$  in  die  MythoU>^%  p.  51.  ff. 
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unfortunately  only  completed  one  Canto — abounding  in  novel 
and  ingenious  ideajs»  and  poseessing  a  peculiar  charm,  notwith- 
standing its  close  imitation  of  Homeric  forms.*^ 

H.  DuifTZER. 
Bomr. 


III. 
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It  is  a  prevailing,  though  not  a  general  impression,  that  the 
ancients  were  better  sculptors  than  painters.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Most  persons  are  disposed  to  believe  what  they 
see,  and  comparatively  few,  what  they  hear  only,  especially  if 
their  own  experience  is  of  a  contrary  tendency.  The  paintings 
also  of  Pompeii,  and  of  the  ancient  vases,  have  incontestably 
tended  rather  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  painters  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  generally^  though  the  competent 
judge  will  find,  upon  a  judicious  examination,  the  confirmation 
of  ancient  criticism  in  these  remains;  for  they  contain  many 
great  beauties,  especially  in  composition,  though  they  are  evi- 
dently the  works  of  the  inferior  artists  of  an  inferior  age.  To 
judge,  however,  of  the  ancient  master-pieces  of  art  fi*om  such 
specimens,  is  tantamount  to  estimating  the  great  works  of  modem 
ages  by  the  ordinary  patterns  on  common  crockery  and  French 


"  Geppert,  also,  (i.  249.)  seems  to 
bare  felt  the  difference  between  the 
eoDchiaian  and  the  preceding  part  of 
the  last  book.  He  says,  <*  It  is  very 
poMible  that  soaie  Rhapsodist  consi- 
dered this  (t.  676.)  the  end  of  the  Iliad. 
At  any  rate,  whoeyer  undertook  the 
task  of  leading  Priam  back  to  Troy, 
took  Ua  beginning  from  the  first  words 
o£  the  teoond  book,  bat  in  a  manner  so 
lortigD  to  the  continuation  of  the  nar- 
ratire,  tot  we  might  almost  suppose  he 


intended  to  sing  beyond  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  lines  of  the  Iliad." 
Geppert  objects  to  many  expressions  in 
the  conclusion,  which  we  have  not 
touched  upon,  but  there  seem  to  us  no 
good  grounds  for  his  objections.  It  is 
singular,  that  although  he  endeavoured 
to  oolleet  every  possible  argument  to 
prove  that  the  two  last  books  are  spu- 
rious,  he  has  overlooked  those  very 
points  which  most  strongly  support  his 
views. 
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paper-hangings ;  to  which  the  immense  superiority  of  the  de- 
signs on  the  vases  and  other  ancient  remains,  is  some  index  of 
the  excellence  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  so  uniformly 
praised  by  ancient  writers. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  ancient  criticism  for 
granted,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  will  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  paper,  Greek  and  Roman  Portraits,  and 
Portrait  Painting,  making  such  use  of  ancient  criticism  as  may 
be  requisite. 

Mention  of  portrait  occurs  in  the  ancient  authors,  simulta- 
neously with  the  earliest  record  of  design  itseli^  (rfpa(/>tKri).  For 
instance,  in  the  well  known  legend  of  the  maid  Corinth,  who 
traced  her  lover's  profile  around  his  shadow,  cast  by  a  lamp  upon 
the  wall,  with  such  truth,  that  her  &ther,  Dibutades,  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  who  was  a  potter,  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the 
outline,  took  an  impression  from  the  mould  thus  formed,  in  clay, 
and  baked  it  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  And  this  original 
production  was,  according  to  tradition,  still  preserved  at  Co- 
rinth, until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Mummius,  146  B.  C. 
(Pliny,  HisL  Nat.  xxxv.  43. ;  Athenagoras,  Legat.  pro  Christ. 

14.) 

This  shadow-outlining,  which  the  Greeks  termed  skiagraphy, 
(fTKtaf^pa<t>ta^  Athcnagoras,  L  c. ;  Pollux,  vii.  127.),  is  of  course 
a  very  incipient  state  of  portraiture.  It  is  however  not  yet  obso- 
lete, but  is  rather  more  practised  than  ever ;  and  a  portrait  of 
this  class  is  now  generally  understood  by  the  French  term 
Silhouette,  the  Greek  (TKtaf^pa(f>i^  or  cKiar^pafifia,  Its  nature  is 
well  described  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  (I.  o.) — ^the  shadow  of  the 
fece  outlined — "  umbra  ex  facie  lineia  circumscripta.^^ 

The  tRcts  attesting  any  great  early  developement  of  por- 
traiture among  the  Greeks,  are  not  niunerous ;  yet  portrait- 
painting  is  certainly  coeval  with  painting  itself;  its  degree  of 
excellence  of  course  depending  upon  the  degree  of  developement 
of  the  latter. 

The  heads  in  fiill  fiax^e  found  in  mummy  cases,  which  are 
painted  upon  small  panels  of  cedar  or  sycamore,  and  were 
fixed  in  the  coverings  of  the  munmiies,  over  the  &ce,  are  pro- 
bably portraits  of  the  persons  to  whose  mummies  they  are  at- 
tached. These  heads  express  little  individuality:  they  are, 
however,  the  best  specimens  of  Egyptian  painting,  and  proba- 
Mjr  the  most  ancient  portraits  extant,    though  some  of  them 
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belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Greek  occupation  of 
E^ypt.  A  portrait  of  this  kind  was  found  upon  a  mummy, 
which  was  opened  at  Paris  in  1836,  which  had  a  Greek  in- 
scription upon  it,  (R.  Rochette,  Peintures  Anciennes^  dec.  p. 
245.)  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  Egyptian  portraits  in 
the  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  there  is  an- 
other in  the  British  Museum. 

The  earliest  known  example  apparently  of  Egyptian  por- 
traiture is  the  portrait  of  Amasis,  mentioned  by  Herodotus* 
Amaris  sent  a  golden  image  of  Minerva,  and  his  own  painted 
portrait — eUopa  iavrov  f^peufyf  clKatTfievffv — -to  the  Greeks  estab- 
liflhed  at  Gyrene.  He  sent  also  two  wooden  images  of  himself 
to  the  Herseum,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Samos.  This  was 
about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Herodotus  saw 
these  wooden  statues ;  they  stood  in  his  time  immediately  be- 
hind the  gates,  (Herod,  ii.  182.) 

There  is  a  long  series  of  Egyptian  portraits  in  Rosellini's 
great  work  on  Egypt,  but  all  are  in  profile,  and  all  or  most  of 
them  are  taken  firom  bassi-rilievi ;  still  some  have  considerable 
individuality,  especially  those  of  the  later  times,  some  of  which 
are  coloured.  The  Egyptian  portraits  in  basso-rilievo,  were 
probably  always  in  profile ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  their 
painted  portraits  upon  a  flat  surfiice,  as  the  heads  found  in  the 
mummy  cases,  already  mentioned,  prove :  the  head  of  Amasis, 
therefore,  may  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere  profile. 

Greek  writers  do  not  mention  any  Greek  portraits  of  so  early 
a  date  as  this  portrait  of  Amasis,  yet  they  speak  of  allegoric 
and  iconic  portraits  of  a  very  early  period.  Aristotle  (de  JUirab. 
AaseuU.  c.  99.)  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  production 
in  this  respect.  He  describes  a  magnificent  purple  shawl  or 
pallium,  ifiariov^  probably  of  Milesian  wool,  which  was  made 
for  Alcisthenes,  a  native  of  Sybaris.  It  was  embroidered  with 
the  representation  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men ;  and  firom  the 
Greek  word  ^whia,  used  here  to  signify  the  representations,  it 
appears  that  the  cities  also,  as  well  as  the  gods  and  men,  were 
represented  in  a  human  form,  (Schweighauser,  Animadv.  in 
Athen*  vol.  xi.  p.  477.)  Above,  was  a  representation,  probably 
an  allegoric  female  impersonation,  of  the  city  of  Susa ;  below, 
were  ^gores  of  Persians;  in  the  middle  were  Zeus,  Hera, 
Themia,  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite ;  on  one  side  was  an^ 
impersonation  of  Syhaiis;  and  upon  the  other,  a  ^tlt^vV  ^\ 
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Alcisthenes  himself.  This  shawl,  the  wonder  of  the  Italiots, 
came  subsequently  into  the  possession  of  the  elder  DionysiuSy 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about  400  B.  C,  who  sold  it  to  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  120  talents,  or  nearly  £30,000 
Sterling.  A  shawl  of  such  value,  for  its  workmanship  alone» 
is  scarcely  within  the  comprehension  of  a  modem  manufiicta- 
rer.  It  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  though  its  dimensions  are  not 
quite  evident  from  the  mere  statement,  that  it  measured  fifteen 
cubits;  however,  whether  fifteen  cubits  all  round,  or  fift;een 
square  cubits,  it  would  still  be  of  the  ordinary  size  of  a  shawl 
of  the  present  day.  Alcisthenes  lived  probably  about  520  or 
530  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  shortly  before  the  fiill 
of  Sybaris,  as  from  this  shawl  he  must  have  lived  in  the  most 
luxurious  age  of  that  luxurious  city. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  this  production  of  Sybaris,  is  the 
picture  which  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  architect,  dedicated  in  the 
Herseum  of  Samos.  Mandrocles  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Bosporus,  for  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  army,  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  508  B.  C.  He  had  a 
picture  painted,  of  the  passage  of  the  army  across,  with  the 
portrait  of  Darius,  seated  upon  a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops 
as  they  passed ;  and  he  dedicated  it  in  the  Herseum  of  Samos* 
In  this  picture,  probably  the  portrait  of  Darius  was  little  more 
than  a  mere  iconic  of  the  royal  robes  and  regalia  of  Persia, 
with  an  indication  only  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
king ;  and  the  figures  must  have  been  very  small,  or  the  picture 
very  large,  which  is  scarcely  probable,  (Herodotus^  rv.  88.) 
The  Herseum  of  Samos  was  a  general  depository  fi>r  works  o£ 
art ;  and  it  appears  in  a  subsequent  age  to  have  been  particu- 
larly rich  in  paintings,  for  Strabo  (xrv.  p.  637),  terms  it  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  (TriyaKoOrjicff.^  Paintings  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon at  this  time  amongst  the  Ionian  Greeks.  Herodotus  (l« 
164,)  speaks  of  the  paintings  of  Phocaaa,  in  the  time  of  Har- 
pagus,  544  B.  C,  as  being  reckoned  among  their  most  valuable 
possessions  by  the  Phocseans.  In  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  we  have 
still  earlier  mention  of  Asiatic  paintings,  and  indeed  of  costume 
portraits  of  a  princely  character.  "  Men  pourtrayed  upon  the 
wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermiUion, 
girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of 
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the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity."     (Ch. 
xua.  14, 15.) 

Statues  and  portraits  were,  at  an  early  period,  decreed  by  the 
Greeks^  as  public  testimonials  in  honour  of  distinguished  deeds, 
as  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  and  the  like  honour  was 
awarded  to  those  who  had  been  thrice  victors  at  the  Olympic 
Games.    (Pliny,  xxxnr.  9.) 

The  first  portrait,  however,  on  record,  by  any  great  painter, 
is  neither  of  hero  nor  athlete,  nor  of  poet  nor  philosopher,  but 
that  of  a  woman,  of  not  unstained  reputation, — of  Elpinice,  the 
daughter  of  SCltiades,  the  sister  of  Cimon,  and  the  mistress  of 
Polygnotus  the  painter.  Polygnotus  painted  her  portrait  as 
Laodice,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  in  the  picture  of  the 
Bi^  of  Cassandra  in  the  Poecile  (iroixiXtf  aroa)  at  Athens. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  a  complete  portrait ;  for 
Polygnotus  viras  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  ancient 
painters,  in  form,  in  expression,  and  in  colour :  he  was  one  of 
the  four  greatest  colourists,  according  to  Lucian,  (^Imag.  7.) 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  when  this  portrait  was 
painted,  but  probably  about  463  B.  C.  Polygnotus,  who  was 
a  native  of  Thasos,  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Cimon, 
upon  his  return  to  Athens,  in  that  year,  after  the  conquest  of 
Thasos,  and  he  may  have  commenced  his  picture  in  the  Poecile 
in  the  same  year.  Elpinice  may  have  been  still  handsome  at 
this  time,  though  she  cannot  have  been  very  young,  as  her 
fiither  Mltiades  had  been  dead  nearly  twenty-six  years ;  but 
neither  can  she  have  been  old,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
rude  remark  of  Pericles,  when  she  ventured  to  intercede  vdth 
him  for  her  brother  Cimon ;  for  Plutarch  (Cim.  4.)  states,  that 
when  Miltiades  died,  his  daughter  Elpinice  was  not  marriage* 
able.  She  may  have  been  therefore  under  or  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age ;  and  though,  at  this  age,  some  Greek  women  may 
be  old,  Elpinice  must  have  been  an  exception,  or  Polygnotus,  a 
great  painter,  would  scarcely  have  fiillen  in  love  with  her,  and 
painted  her,  in  a  public  gallery,  as  Laodice.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  tastes  of  Polygnotus  and  Pericles  differed  in  this 
respect ;  for  when  Elpinice  supplicated  Pericles  on  Cimon's  be- 
half, he  said,  smiling,  ^'  You  are  old,  Elpinice ;  how,  at  such  an 
age,  accomplish  such  weighty  matters  ?"     "  ^pav9  €?,  &  'EXTriv/ny, 

itt  rtfXucavra  hiawpairrecOtu  wpdt^fiara.^^    (Plut.  Citnon^  14. ;   Irene ^ 

10.)    However,  she  was  most  probably  beautiftxl  "wYieti  ^ex^ 
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young ;  for  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  paid  for  Cimon  his  fether's 
fine  of  fifty  talents,  to  obtain  her  hand.  Callias  was  probably 
dead  at  the  time  that  she  was  painted  by  Polygnotus. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  this  portrait,  must  have  been  those 
introduced  into  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  likev^ise 
in  the  Poecile.  The  date  and  author  of  this  picture  are  both 
doubtful.  It  was  most  probably  painted  after  the  Poecile  wad 
built ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  have  been  done  in  Miltiades'  lifetime. 
Tet  in  the  speech  of  .£schines  against  Ctesiphon,  it  is  pretty 
clearly  stated,  that  it  was  painted  in  the  lifetime  of  Miltiades  ; 
for  .£schines  says,  that  Miltiades  wished  to  have  his  name  at- 
tached to  his  portrait,  which  the  Athenian  people  would  not 
permit ;  but  they  suffered  him  to  be  painted  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  leading  on  the  attack.  This  picture,  therefore,  if  not 
painted  during  the  lifetime  of  Miltiades,  must  haye  been  at 
least  determined  upon  before  his  death.  That  the  Poecile  was 
not  built  until  after  his  death,  is  no  argument  against  the  ear- 
lier production  of  the  painting,  as  some  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Greeks  were  painted  upon  wooden  panels,  and  inserted  into  the 
walls.  The  pictures  of  the  Poecile  itself  were  removed  in  the 
reign  of  Arcadius,  395-408  A.  D.  (Synesius,  Ep.  liv.  135.) 

There  is,  however,  another  difficulty  connected  with  this  pic- 
ture. Both  Pausanias  (v.  11.)  and  Pliny  (xxxv.  34.)  attribute 
it  to  Pansenus,  the  nephew  of  Phidias,  who  assisted  that  great 
sculptor  in  the  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was 
not  commenced  until  about  half  a  century  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  took  place,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence,  and 
consequently  within  one  year,  if  as  much,  from  the  death  of 
Miltiades.  These  faults  cannot  be  easily  reconciled.  Pansenas 
either  did  not  paint  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  else  he  painted 
it  long  after  the  death  of  Miltiades  and  the  other  'generals  en- 
gaged ;  and  the  portraits  accordingly  introduced  into  it  were 
not  actual  portraits,  but  mere  iconics  or  portrait  figures,  the 
likeness  depending  more  upon  their  costumes  and  positions 
than  upon  their  features ;  unless  indeed  they  were  copies  of  ear- 
lier works,  which,  though  possible,  is  not  probable.  The  gene- 
rals introduced  besides  Miltiades,  were  Callimachus  and  Cynse- 
girus,  of  the  Greeks,  and  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Pliny,  I.  c.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  took  place  in 
Olympiad  72,  3,  or  490  B.  C. ;  the  Poecile  was  built  by  Cimon 
about  Olympiad  78,  or  20  years  afterwards,  afl»r  his  great  vie- 
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tories  over  the  Persians,  (Plut.  Ctm.)  Pansenus  did  not  obtain 
reputation  before  Olympiad  83,  or  more  than  20  years  later ; 
and  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  executed  after  Olym- 
pad  86,  or  43iB  B.  C.  (Pliny,  L  c.  xxxiv.  19. ;  Pausanias,  v.  11. 
Compare  Heyne,  Ueber  die  Eiinstlerepoehen  beym  Plinius, 
AfUiquarische  Aufsatze^  i.  p.  165,  and  Sillig.  CatcUogua  Arti- 
/icum^  Phidias.) 

Portrait  painting  was  doubtless  completely  established  in  the 
time  of  Pericles.  Dionysius  of  Colophon  appears  to  have  been 
a  perfect  master  in  this  department,  though  he  was  not  exclu- 
uvelj  a  portrait  painter.  Aristotle,  {Poet  2.),  in  speaking  of 
d^rees  of  imitation,  instances  Dionysius  in  comparison  with 
Polygnotus,  and  a  painter  otherwise  unknown,  of  the  name  of 
Paoson,  as  an  exact  imitator :  Polygnotus  went  beyond,  but 
Fauson  fell  short  of^  his  model.  Dionysius  was  a  sort  of  Hol« 
bein ;  his  only  fitult  was  a  somewhat  excessive  finish :  his 
works  wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  (Plutarch,  Timol.  36.) 

There  can  be  no  question  of  correctness  of  design  in  the 
works  of  the  contemporaries  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  of  Polyg- 
notaa  and  Micon ;  and  it  must  have  been  something  more  than 
mere  drawing  which  called  forth  the  unqualified  praise  of  the 
critical  Aristotle :  nor  can  we  overlook  in  the  x^'P^^^  ^^  Aris- 
totle, in  speaking  of  Pauson,  something  similar  to  the  generally 
hard  and  tasteless  manner  of  many  of  the  eminent  painters, 
German  and  Italian,  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
previous  to  Titian  and  Giorgione. 

That  the  Ghreek  painters,  even  of  this  early  period,  were  good 
colourists,  is  certain,  fi:om  the  very  completeness  of  Lucian's 
expression  (^Imaff.  7.),  with  regard  to  this  important  depart- 
ment of  painting.  He  mentions  four  painters,  Polygnotus, 
Euphranor,  Apelles,  and  Action,  as  having  best  understood 
the  proper  mixing  and  laying  on  of  colours,  (japia-roi  e^eVovro 

KBpturoirdai  ra  xpiv/iara,  ical  evxatpov  TroteiffOai  t^p  eTrtpoXrjv  avrtvv,^ 

Of  the  correctness  of  their  theory,  we  have  good  evidence  in 
the  observation  of  Plato  (2>e  Repuhh  iv.  420.  c),  who,  in 
speaking  of  painting  statues,  says,  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich 
or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  applying  its 
proper  colour  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made  beautifiil, 

^iXK*  fOpci  el  ra  vpoai^icovTa  eKd<noi9  aTohlBovrev,  to  oKov  koXov  Trotov" 

/»€jr.)  Plutarch  also  {Cimon.  2.),  in  a  later  age,  observes,  with 
equal  propriety,  in  speaking  of  portraits,  that  wYien  a  ipa\iL\«t\v^^ 
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a  beautifiil  model  to  paint,  which,  nevertheless,  may  have  some 
trifling  blemish,  he  will  not  entirely  omit  the  blemish,  nor  will 
he  exactly  imitate  it ;  as  the  one  would  interfere  with  the  like- 
ness, and  the  other  would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  recalls  to  mind  the  injunction  which  Cromwell 
gave  to  Lely  when  he  sat  to  that  painter  for  his  portrait :  he 
said,  ''  Mr  Lely,  I  desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my 
picture  truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all ;  but  remari^  all 
these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  eveiy  thing  as  you  see 
me,  otherwise  I  never  will  pay  a  farthing  for  it,"  (Walpole, 
Anecdotes,')  There  is  another  evidence  of  the  mature  age  of 
the  formative  arts,  and  of  taste,  at  this  time  in  Greece,  in  an 
admirable  law  of  Thebes,  which  is  noticed  by  .Gillian,  (^Var. 
Hist  iv.  4.)  He  says  that  all  painters  and  sculptors  who  prac- 
tised their  arts  in  Thebes,  were  compelled  to  execute  their  own 
portraits  or  busts,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as  a  proof  of 
their  proficiency;  and  that  those  artists  whose  works  were 
considered  inferior,  or  unworthy  of  their  profession,  should  be 
heavily  fined.  The  only  obvious  end  of  this  capital  regulation, 
seems  to  have  been  the  protection  of  the  public  taste,  by  in- 
timidating incompetent  persons  firom  following  the  arts  of  de- 
sign as  a  profession.  No  doubt,  such  a  law,  impartially  car- 
ried out,  would  have  a  very  beneficial  eflect,  in  any  time  or 
place;  and  it  might  be  perhaps  advantageously  imitated  by 
the  modems. 

The  odes  xxviii.  and  xxix.  of  Anacreon,  are  not  called  into 
aid,  because,  even  if  authentic,  the  portraits  there  spoken  o^ 
are  mere  creations  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  such  as 
Homer's  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  They  merely 
prove  the  existence  of  the  art  of  design,  but  are  too  vague  and 
arbitrary  to  admit  of  the  confirmation  through  them  of  any 
special  information,  except  the  use  of  the  word  cif/>o9  (wax)  for 
painters'  colours,  or  a  picture,  of  which  examples  are  numerous. 
In  the  third  line  of  the  28th  ode,  on  the  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
the  poet  styles  the  painter  "Prince  of  the  Rhodian  art," 
*ToSi7j9  Kot'pave  Tc'xi^s,  from  which  WO  may  safely  infer,  that  this 
ode  was  written  subsequently  to  Protogenes,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  by  Anacreon.  The  29th  ode  is  exactly  similar  in  style  to 
the  28th,  and  is  probably  by  the  same  hand.  The  concluding 
lines  of  the  28th  ode— 
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Toxa,  icflp^f  KoX  \a\ri(r€t9m 

Hold,  I  see  'tia  she  herself, 
Soon,  0  wax,  thoult  also  speak — 

are  evidence  of  a  late  period.  This  lively  portrait,  however, 
has  been  painted  from  a  mere  description ;  and  such  an  idea  as 
representing  hair  breathing  perfume,  shows  pure  imagination 
without  reference  to  the  possible — 

Tpa(f>€  Kal  fkvpov  weovaa9^ 

The  49th  ode  of  Anacreon  is  likewise  addressed  to  a  painter, — 
^A7Cy  {f«i(y/>a0itfy  Hpune^  but  it  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  other 
two. 

From  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  especially  during  the  period 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  portraits  were  common,  and 
there  are  abundant  examples  that  might  be  cited ;  a  few,  how- 
ever, will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  Aleibiades  exhibited  two  por- 
traits of  himself  at  Athens,  by  Aglaophon,  after  his  return  as  vic- 
tor at  the  Olympic  games ;  in  one,  in  which  the  &ce  was  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  he  was  represented  lying  on  the  knees  of  Nemea ; 
in  the  other,  he  was  being  crowned  by  Olympias  and  Pythias, 
(Athenseus,  xiL  p.  634. ;  Plutarch,  Aldb.  16.)  In  the  former 
picture,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  beauty  of  Aleibiades,  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  resemblance.  Pliny  (xxxv.  44.)  has  pro- 
bably given  us  the  key  to  'this :  it  is  true  he  speaks  of  plastic 
in  the  passage  alluded  to,  but  the  same  principle  must  have 
prevailed  to  some  extent  also  in  painting.  Pliny  says,  that 
Lysistratus  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus,  invented  the 
taldng  of  casts  from  the  life,  and  was  the  first  to  make  resem- 
blance the  principal  object  in  a  portrait  or  bust ;  before  his 
time,  beauty  engrossed  the  artist's  chief  attention.  We  recog- 
liise  here  a  modem  principle  also,  in  practice,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, and  one  which,  experience  has  shown,  gives  more  sa- 
tis&ction  than  the  rational  innovation  of  Lysistratus. 

Parrhasius,  of  Ephesus,  ''  the  most  insolent  and  most  arrogant 
of  artists,''  says  PUny,  (xxxv.  36.)  painted  a  portrait  of  himself, 
and  dedicated  it  in  a  public  temple  as  the  god  Mercury,  (The- 
mistius,  OraJt.  xiv.)  A  less  bold  act  than  this,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, (^Peric.  31.)  cost  Phidias  his  life.  Phidias  introduced  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  Pericles,  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
which  he  carved  on  the  shield  of  the  Minerva  of  tYve^at^etioti^ 
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for  which  his  enemies,  having  fBiiled  in  proving  an  embezzle- 
ment of  the  gold  of  the  statue,  accused  him  of  temerity  and  ir- 
reverence towards  the  gods ;  and  he  was  accordingly  cast  into 
prison,  and  there  died. 

The  Helen  which  Zeuxis  painted  for  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia  at  Croton,  though  not  an  individual  portnot,  viras  a 
refinement  in  portraiture.  Before  Zeuxis  commenced  this  pic- 
ture, the  Crotonians,  says  Cicero  (De  Invent,  ii.  1.),  allowed 
him  to  see  their  most  beautiful  virgins  naked,  in  order  to  select 
one  for  his  model.  Zeuxis,  however,  not  finding  one  sufficient- 
ly beautifiil,  selected  five,,  and  fi'om  their  united  beauties,  paint- 
ed his  Helen.  Ariosto  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  found  all 
the  beauties  combined  in  one,  according  to  his  description  of 
the  incomparable  Olympia,  in  which  he  has  made  admirable 
use  of  this  story : — 

E  se  fosse  costei  stata  a  Crotone, 
Quando  Zeusi  Timmagine  far  volse, 
Che  per  dovea  nel  tempio  di  Giunone, 
E  tante  belle  nude  insieme  accolse ; 
E  che  per  fame  una  in  perfezione 
Da  chi  una  parte  e  da  chi  un  altra  tolse, 
Non  avea  da  torr*  altra  che  costei, 
Che  tutte  le  bellezze  erano  in  lei. 

{Orkmdo  Fwricto^  xL  71.) 

The  Venus  Anadyomene  (rising  out  of  the  waters)  of  Apelles, 
was  a  portrait  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  fi:om  the  celebrated  courtezan  Phryne,  and  firom 
Campespe,  a  very  beautiful  slave,  formerly  the  fiivourite  of 
Alexander,  but  exchanged  by  Alexander  for  her  portrait  with 
Apelles,  (Pliny,  xxxv.  36.)  The  idea  of  the  composition  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  firom  Phryne,  who  entered  the  sea 
naked  publicly  atEleusis  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Poseidon.  She  was  represented  as  having  just  risen  out  of  the 
sea,  squeezing  with  her  fingers  the  water  from  her  hair,  and 
her  only  veil  was  the  shower  of  crystal  drops  as  it  fell.  Ovid 
makes  the  following  beautifiil  allusion  to  the  composition : — 

Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos, 
£t  modo  matemis  tecta  videtur  aquis. 

(rmf.ii.527.) 

Fhryne,  s&ys  Athenieus,  (xiii.  p.  590.),   was   most  beautiful 
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in  those  parts  which  are  not  exposed  to  view ;  the  £Etce  of  Cam-* 
pespe  was  the  more  beautiful. 

The  master-piece  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny  (I.  c),  according  to 
competent  judges,  was  the  portrait  of  King  Antigonus  on  horse* 
back.    Nearly  all  the  works  of  Apelles  were  portraits.     He 
painted  Alexander,  whom  he  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
jjtinfJTig  (Hor.  Ep.  11.  i.  239.),  several  times ;  and  the  price  of 
one  of  these  portraits,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  alone  a  great  fortune,  and  such  as  few 
painters  probably  have  since  earned  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.    Alexander  was  painted  wielding  the  lightning  of 
Jupiter ;  and,  doubtless,  more  on  account  of  the  flattery  than 
the  art,  the  king,  according  to  the  almost  incredible  statement 
of  Pliny  (2.  c),  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold  (upwards  of 
£50,000  Sterling),  to  be  given  to  the  painter ;  so  great  an 
amount,  that  it  was  measured  to  Apelles,  not  counted.     This 
picture,  known  as  Alexander  Geraunophorus,  gave  rise  to  a 
saying,  that  there  were  two  Alexanders, — ^the  one  of  Philip, 
the  invincible,  the  other  of  Apelles,  the  inimitable,  (Plutarch, 
Fiirt.  Alex.  Mag.  2,  3.)    Plutarch  (AUx.  4.)  also  observes  on 
this  picture,  that  Apelle^  charged  the  colouring,  and  made  his 
complexion  brown,  whereas  Alexander  was  fair  and  slightly 
ruddy.     There  was,  however,  a  very  good  cause  for  this  altera- 
tion of  the  complexion  in  this  case ; — Alexander  was  painted 
with  his  arm  extended  before  him,  and  the  lightning  flashing 
from  his  hand.     Apelles  was  therefore  forced  to  illuminate  his 
fitce  and  chest  by  the  lightning,  which,  in  colours,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  represented  by  a  warm  light,  for  any  other  would 
be  livid  and  ghastly,  and  to  be  done  effectively,  must  be  done 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  complexion,  which  would  cause 
such  an  alteration  in  it  as  that  complained  of  by  Plutarch. 
Pliny  says  that  the  lightning  and  Alexander's  fingers  came 
quite  out  of  the  picture.     All  these  observations  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  picture  was  painted  as  it  ought  to  have  been  painted. 
The  criticism  of  Lysippus  upon  it  amounts  to  this — ^that  it 
should  not  have  been  painted.     Lysippus  said  (Plut.  Is,  et  Oa. 
24.),  that  a  lance,  as  he  himself  had  given  Alexander,  would 
have  been  a  much  more  appropriate  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  than  the  lightning  of  Jupiter ; — certainly,  in  a  piece 
of  sculpture,  but  not  in  a  picture,  in  which  colour  is  an  object. 
In  the  former  case,  a  lance  would  be  much  mor^  eSe^Xix^  \  \sv)X»^ 
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as  the  great  efiPect  of  lightning,  pictorially  considered,  is  due  to 
its  colour,  and  not  to  its  form,  it  has  as  much  the  adyantage 
over  a  lance  in  painting,  as  the  lance  would  haye  over  it  in 
sculpture.  Lysippus  evidently  overlooked  the  pictorial  value 
of  colour,  and  light  and  shade. 

Apelles'  ability  in  portraiture,  was  of  considerable  service  to 
him  upon  one  occasion,  when  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  2.  c).  Ptole- 
my Soter  and  Apelles,  during  the  life  of  Alexander,  were  not 
on  good  terms ;  and  when  the  painter  was  afterwards  forced, 
by  contrary  weather,  to  put  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  m 
Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  some  of  Apelles'  rivals,  knowing 
the  dislike  that  Ptolemy  had  to  him,  persuaded  the  king's  clown 
to  invite  Apelles  to  sup  with  the  king.  He  accordingly  went, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  Ptolemy,  who  demand- 
ed angrily,  by  whose  authority  he  had  ventured  into  his  pre- 
sence. Apelles,  though  unable  to  say  by  whom  he  had  been 
invited,  unabashed,  seized  an  extinguished  coal  from  the  hearth, 
and  in  an  instant  made  an  admirable  sketch  of  a  man's  &ce 
upon  the  wall,  in  which  Ptolemy,  even  from  the  first  lines,  im- 
mediately recognized  the  portrait  of  his  buffoon ;  and  the 
painter  was  henceforth  received  into  &vour  with  the  king. 

There  is  no  kind  of  portrait  painting  that  was  not  practised 
by  the  Greeks ;  they  had  their  satirists  and  their  caricaturists. 
A  painter,  otherwise  unknown,  of  the  name  of  Clesides,  resid- 
ing at  Ephesus,  considering  himself  neglected  by  the  court, 
painted  Queen  Stratonice  waltzing  with  a  fisherman,  with 
whom  there  was  a  report  that  she  was  enamoured ;  and  having 
hung  the  picture  up  in  a  public  place,  he  escaped  from  the  port 
by  sea«  The  queen,  however,  &r  from  being  ofiended,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  admirable  likeness  of  herself  and  partner,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  picture  should  not  be  removed,  (Pliny, 
XXXV,  40.)  Bupalus,  a  celebrated  painter  or  sculptor  of  Chios, 
many  years  before,  is  said,  according  to  a  common  but  in- 
correct report,  to  have  fidlen  a  victim  to  his  own  plastic  satire. 
It  appears,  that  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  was  extremely  ugly, 
was  in  love  with  the  sculptor's  daughter,  but  the  sculptor  would 
not  let  him  have  her.  Whereupon  the  poet  wrote  some  sati- 
rical verses  upon  him,  which  Bupalus  retaliated  by  putting  up 
a  statue,  some  say  a  picture,  of  Hipponax  in  a  public  place, 
like  him,  yet  sufficiently  ugly  and  deformed  to  cause  common 
ridicule.     This,  Hipponax  revenged  by  such  pungent  iambics, 
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that  Bupalus,  according  to  the  story,  hanged  himself.  And, 
*^  the  bitter  enemy  of  Bupalns,"  seems  in  after  ages  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  title  of  Hipponax.  Horace  (JEpod.^  ode  vi.)  mentions 
him  simply  by  that  designation, — "  Acer  hostis  Bnpalo,"  (Pliny, 
uzvi.  5 ;  Junius,  Catalogus  ArHJieum.) 

Series  of  portraits  were  also  not  uncommon  among  the 
Greeks.  From  the  following  two  instances,  there  were  no 
doubt  many  others  of  a  similar  kind : — Plutarch  (Aratus,  12, 
13.)  mentions  a  series  of  the  portraits  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon, 
which  waa  destroyed  by  Aratus,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Aristratus,  and  that  was  only  partially  saved,  an  exception  due 
to  its  great  value  as  a  picture ;  it  was  painted  by  Melanthus, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  assisted  in  it  by  Apelles.  Apelles  and  Me- 
lanthus were  fellow-pupils  in  the  school  of  Pamphilus,  at  Sicyon. 
The  other  series  alluded  to,  are  the  twenty-seven  portraits  of 
the  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  by  Verres.  This  act  is  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Verres  by  Cicero  (in  Verr,  iv.  55.),  who  describes  these 
portraits  as  valuable,  not  only  for  their  excellence  as  paintings, 
but  for  their  likeness  of  the  men  also.  They  must  have  formed 
a  very  interesting  series ;  a  set  of  twenty-seven  portraits  of 
the  princes  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse,  would  probably  include  , 
those  of  all,  or  at  least  most  of  its  twelve  kings  ;  and  many 
must  have  been  painted  during  the  best  ages  of  Grecian  art, 
and  probably  by  some  of  the  best  masters.  The  walls  of  this 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  were  thus  stripped  by  Verres,  still 
partly  exist  as  a  portion  of  the  present  Cathedral  of  Syracuse. 

Probably  there  is  no  use  of  portraits,  of  which  we  do  not  find 
mention  among  the  Romans  ;  and  they  employed  them  in  seve- 
ral ways  to  which  we  have  no  record  of  similar  usages  since. 
Pliny  (xxxv.  2.)  has  several  curious  observations  on  portraits. 
He  says,  that  in  olden  times,  that  is,  compared  with  his  own 
time,  portraits  were  made  as  like  in  colour  and  form  to  the 
originals  as  was  possible — a  custom  in  his  time  grown  quite  ob- 
solete. And  we  have,  he  continues,  shields  and  escutcheons  of 
brass,  with  portraits  inlaid  in  silver,  which  have  neither  life  nor 
individuality.  Now,  all  men  think  more  of  the  material  in 
which  their  likenesses  are  made,  than  of  the  art  or  the  resem- 
blance. The  eflSgies  they  leave  behind  them,  are  rather  ima- 
ges of  their  wealth,  than  of  their  persons.  Thus  it  is  that 
aoble  arts  decay  and  perish.     With  their  anceatoTO  vl  vi^fc  N«rj 
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dififerent ;  their  halls  were  not  filled  with  either  strange  images 
of  brass  or  of  stone,  but  with  the  lively  portraits  of  themselyes 
and  of  their  forefsithers,  in  wax,  exact  similitudes. 

These  portraits,  so  pathetically  regretted  by  Pliny,  were  wax 
busts,  and  they  were  preserved  in  wooden  shrines  in  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  house.  The  custom,  therefore,  so  par- 
ticularly described  by  Polybius  (vi.  53),  seems  to  have  grown 
into  disuse  before  Pliny's  time.  Polybius  says, — "  Upon  solenm 
festivals,  these  images  are  uncovered,  and  adorned  with  the 
greatest  care.  And  when  any  other  person  of  the  same  fitmily 
dies,  they  are  carried  also  in  the  funeral  procession,  with  a 
body  added  to  the  bust,  that  the  representation  may  be  just, 
even  with  regard  to  size.  They  are  dressed  likewise  in  the 
habits  that  belong  to  the  ranks  which  they  severally  filled  when 
they  were  alive.  If  they  were  consuls  or  praetors,  in  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple  ;  if  censors,  in  a  purple  robe ;  and  if  they^ 
triumphed  or  obtained  any  similar  honour,  in  a  vest  embroidered 
with  gold.  Thus  apparelled,  they  are  drawn  along  in  chariots 
preceded  by  the  rods  and  axes,  and  other  ensigns  of  their  former 
dignity.  And  when  they  arrive  at  the  Forum,  they  are  all 
seated  upon  chairs  of  ivory ;  and  then  exhibit  the  noblest  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  a  youthfiil  mind,  warmed  with  the  love 
of  virtue  and  of  glory.  For  who  can  behold  without  emotion, 
the  forms  of  so  many  illustrious  men,  thus  living,  as  it  were, 
and  breathing  together  in  his  presence  ?  Or  what  spectacle 
can  be  conceived  more  great  and  striking  ?  The  person  also 
that  ii^  appointed  to  harangue,  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
praises  of  the  deceased,  turns  his  discourse  to  the  rest,  whose 
images  are  before  him  ;  and,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient 
of  them,  recounts  the  fortunes  and  the  exploits  of  every  one  in 
turn.  By  this  method,  which  renews  continually  the  remem- 
brance of  men  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  the  &me  of  every 
great  and  noble  action  becomes  immortal ;  and  the  glory  of 
those  by  whose  services  their  coimtry  has  been  benefited,  is 
rendered  fEtmiliar  to  the  people,  and  delivered  down  to  future 
times." — (Hampton's  Translation). 

Seneca  (JDe  Benefic.  ill.  28,)  also  notices  these  images,  and 
the  custom  of  keeping  them  in  the  <Uria  of  private  houses,  and 
of  some  way  inscribing  their  names  and  titles.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  also  (v.  8,  3),  and  many  others,  allude  to  the  advantages 
^nang  &om  i^im  practice,    by  virtue  of  example.    From  a 
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remark  of  Cicero,  it  appears  that  by  a  jiu  Imaginum^  none  but 
those  who  had  themselves,  or  at  least  whose  ancestors  had, 
borne  some  cumle  magistracy,  had  a  right  to  have  portraits  of 
this  description: — ''jus  imaginis  ad  memoriam  posteritatemque 
prodendsB."  (Cicero  fn  Verr.  VI..14).  The  greater  the  anti- 
quity, therefore,  or  the  longer  the  row  of  these  images,  (imagi- 
nes majomm,)  the  greater  was  the  nobility  and  pride  of  a  Ro- 
man fiunily;  and  the  antiquity  of  a  £Eunily  was  sometimes 
expressed  by  applying  the  epithet  smoky  to  its  images — "  fumosse 
imagines.**  (Cicero,  in  Pisanem^  i.,  and  de  Leg.  Agrar.  n.  1.) 

This  custom  was  probably  established  at  an  early  age  in 
Rome,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  authors  speak  of 
its  antiquity,  and  of  the  long  rows  of  images  which  some  &.- 
milies  possessed.  Tet  if  the  images  were  originally  cast  from 
moulds,  the  commencement  of  the  practice  must  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Pliny,  from  the  time  of  Lysistratus,  about 
300  B.  C,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  invented  the  process  of 
taking  moulds  from  the  human  body.  It  is,  however,  quite  as 
probable  that  they  were  originally  made  from  models,  and  the 
custom  may,  therefore,  have  been  of  much  older  origin.  A  cast 
from  a  mould  taken  from  a  dead  person,  would  be  a  very  unfit 
model  for  a  lively  wax  image  of  the  same  person  when  living ; 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Lysistratus  took 
his  moulds  from  the  dead,  rather  than  from  the  living  subject, 
probability  is  in  fstvour  of  the  latter  supposition. 

It  was  also  an  early  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  engraved  upon  their  shields. 
These  shields  were  dedicated  in  the  public  temples,  either  as  tro- 
phies, or  as  memorials  of  the  deceased,  (clypei  votivi).  Pliny 
(xxxv.  3,)  states  that  the  shields,  or  scuta^  were  called  clypei^  on 
account  of  these  portraits  (imagines  clypiat^e,  or  imagines  clype- 
omm),  which  were  engraved  upon  them.  Appius  Claudius,  con- 
sul A*  U-  259, 495  B.C.,  was  the  first  Roman  who  dedicated  such 
shields  in  a  public  temple.  He  dedicated  the  shields  of  his  ances- 
tors with  their  portraits  and  titles  upon  them,  in  the  Temple  of 
Bellona ;  Marcus  iEmilius  followed  his  example,  and  thus  it  be- 
came a  Roman  custom.  They  were  hung  sometimes  on  columns, 
(livy,  XL.  61).  The  Carthaginians  also  engraved  their  shields ; 
Marcius,  the  avenger  of  the  Scipios  in  Spain,  captured  the  shield 
of  Hasdrubal,  on  which  his  portrait  was  engraved  in  gold  (pro- 
bably on  a  gold  plate,  or  embossed),  and  he  dedic^L^ftA.  \1  ^^^x 
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the  entrance  of  the  Capitol,  where  it  remained  until  the  first 
conflagration  which  destroyed  that  building  (Pliny,  xxxy.  4). 

Sindlar  portraits  are  mentioned  by  several  Roman  writers. 
Silius  Italicus  speaks  of  portraits  and  of  battles  being  engraved 
on  shields,  (vin.  386,  xvii.  397).  Fear  was  represented  with 
the  head  of  a  lion,  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon,  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  of  Corinth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
material ;  Pausanias,  in  describing  this  chest,  simply  says  that 
the  figures  (fw^*a)  on  the  chest,  were  made  of  ivory,  of  gold, 
and  of  cedar,  (Pausanias,  v.  17,  19). 

Pliny  praises  in  high  terms  another  Roman  custom,  due  to 
the  example  of  Asinius  Pollio,  of  placing  the  statues  and  por- 
traits of  authors  in  libraries.  The  portraits  of  authors  appear 
to  have  been  placed  in  public  libraries,  above  the  cases  (p^- 
mata),  which  contained  their  writings ;  and  below  them,  chairs 
were  placed  for  the  convenience  of  readers :  a  delightful  ar- 
rangement. Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  10),  says,  "  I 
had  rather  lounge  in  the  little  chair  you  have  under  the  por- 
trait of  Aristotle,  than  sit  in  their  curule  seUa,^^  Suetonius 
mentions  the  portraits  of  authors,  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
lives  of  the  Emperors.  Tiberius  placed  the  writings  and  por- 
traits of  Euphorion,  Rhianus  and  Parthenius,  among  the  best 
ancient  authors,  in  the  public  libraries  of  Rome,  (7%.  70). 
Tiberius  also  passed  an  edict  respecting  the  public  placing  of 
statues  and  portraits ;  he  allowed  none  to  be  placed  without 
his  sanction,  and  then  only  in  the  temples  as  ornaments,  and 
not  among  the  gods,  (^Tib.  26).  A  similar  law  was  passed 
by  Caligula,  who  forbade  the  statue  or  portrait  of  any  living 
man  to  be  placed  without  his  sanction,  {Calig.  34).  Caligula 
appears  to  have  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  portraits  and 
writings  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy  firom  all  the  libraries,  {Calig. 
I,  <?.). 

These  laws  or  edicts  cannot  have  applied  to  the  portraits  in 
private  houses,  which  were  extremely  numerous  in  Rome. 
There  appear  also  to  have  been  many  collections  of  portraits  in 
picture  galleries;  Pliny  (xxxv.  40),  speaks  of  the  portrait 
painters,  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  as  having  alone  filled  picture  galleries  with  their 
works.  These  painters  were  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
class,  imaginum  pictoreSy  which  was  comparatively  recent  in 
PUny^a  time.     They  were  exclusively  portrait  painters,  and  this 
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is  the  earliest  intimation  of  such  a  subdivision  of  labour.  Even 
ladies  appear  to  have  had  their  special  votaries  in  portraiture  ; 
Lala  of  CyzicuSy  contemporary  with  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  was 
very  celebrated  for  her  portraits  of  women,  and  she  seems  to 
have  painted  almost  exclusively  female  portraits.  Her  works  ap- 
pear to  have  had  great  merit,  or  she  was  more  fortunate  than  her 
compeers  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  who  could  not  command  such 
high  prices  for  their  works  as  were  paid  to  Lala.  Dionysius 
seems  to  have  painted  none  but  men,  on  which  account  he  was 
called  the  anthropograph  (av0pi»)iro'^pa(/>of) ;  a  term  which  ap- 
pears to  be  more  special  than  the  interpretation  of  mere  por- 
trait-painter would  imply. 

Intelligent  Romans  evidently  took  great  delight  in  portraits ; 
Atticus  vnrote  abook  on  them,  (Pliny,  xxxY.  2).  The  younger 
Pliny  also  (JB^p.  li.  7),  speaks  of  the  gratification  of  contemplat- 
ing the  portraits  of  deceased  friends.  He  says,  if  their  portraits 
delight  us  in  private,  how  much  more  pleasure  does  it  give  us 
to  see  them  set  up  in  public  places,  when  we  have  not  only  a 
record  of  their  persons  and  features,  but  of  their  honour  and 
glory  also! 

Marcus  Yam  took  extreme  pleasure  in  portraits ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  invented  some  method  of  multiplying  them. 
Pliny's  allusion,  however  (1,  c),  to  the  &ct  is  so  very  concise, 
that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  venture  upon  any  explanatory  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  means.  He  made,  aliquo  modo^  and  inserted  in 
his  writings,  the  portraits  of  700  distinguished  men,  and  dis- 
persed them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  (in  omnea  terras  misif). 
And  this  he  did  for  the  gratification  of  strangers.  Pliny  ap- 
pears here  clearly  to  speak  of  more  than  one  set  of  portraits, 
and  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  either  repeatedly  copied  in 
sets,  or  printed,  and  if  so,  possibly  firom  wooden  cuts,  though 
this  is  scarcely  probable,  or  something  of  the  kind  would  have 
been  handed  down,  if  not  to  our  own  day,  at  least  for  a  few 
centuries,  so  that  some  traces  of  such  an  art  would  appear  in 
the  earliest  manuscripts.  Portraits  were  sometimes  prefixed  to 
the  writings  of  authors ;  Martial  (xrv.  186),  mentions  one  of 
Virgil  which  viras  prefixed  to  a  manuscript  of  his  works. 

It  is  evident  firom  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  por- 
traits produced  in  Rome  itself,  must  have  been  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  yet  probably  not  more  numerous  than  the  foreign 
portraits  and  statues  collected  there,  which,  duimg  >3ftfc  «^iwi^  ^i 
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at  least  two  centuries,  had  been  constantly  brought  mto  the 
city  by  the  Roman  generals,  amongst  the  spoils  of  the  nations 
which  gradually  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Cassiodorus 
(  Variarumj  ill.  15),  in  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
Rome  in  respect  to  its  works  of  art,  and  bringing  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  Grecian  world  and  its  wonders,  seems  to  be  at 
a  loss  for  an  expression,  and  simply  says,  that  Rome  was  one 
vast  wonder. 

The  Roman  conquerors  carried  the  portraits  of  their  &llen 
enmies  in  their  triumphal  processions.  Pompey  carried  m 
procession  the  portraits  of  Mithridates  and  his  fiimily,  in  his 
triumph  oyer  that  king.  And  Julius  Caasar,  in  one  of  his  tri* 
umphs,  carried  in  procession  the  portraits  of  all  hia  enemies  in 
the  civil  war,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pompey's,  (Appian. 
de  Bell.  JUithrid.  117,  and  de  Bell,  CivU.  Ii.  101). 

Among  other  customs  of  the  ancients,  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  fashion  for  kings  to  carry  on  courtships  by  their  por- 
traits, (Claudianus,  de  Nuptiis  Honorii  et  Marioe,  v.  23).  Nero 
had  his  portrait  painted  on  canvas,  120  feet  high,  and  had  it 
fixed  up  in  the  Maian  Gardens,  where  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  lightning,  and  it  involved  with  it^e  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  gardens.  Pliny  instances  this  production  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  insanity  of  his  own  age,  (xxxv .  33). 

The  singular  conduct  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Heliogabalus 
is  also  worth  recording.  Herodianus  (t.  12,  13,)  relates,  that 
while  in  Asia,  Antoninus  had  taken  a  great  fency  to  wear  the 
Phoenician  costume,  which  he  was  requested  to  put  ofiP  before 
he  entered  Rome,  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  he, 
however,  persisted  in  wearing  his  peculiar  costume,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  Romans  for  his  appearance,  he  sent  his 
portrait  before  him  in  the  Phoenician  dress  to  Rome,  and  had  it 
fixed  up  in  the  Senate-house,  so  that  when  he  arrived,  the  Ro- 
mans received  him  as  if  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  his 
person  in  that  dress. 

This  article  may  be  concluded  with  the  very  remarkable  tra- 
dition respecting  a  "  Sancta  Veronica,"  or  the  holy  true  image 
of  Christ ;  especially  as,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  still  exists.  It  was  long,  and  may  be  still,  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  San  SUvestro  in  Capite  at  Rome,  (Titi,  2>e«« 
crizione  deUe  PiUure,  d>c.  in  Boma). 
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Evagrius  (JJ^bL  rv.  27),  Joannes  Damascenus  (de  Fide  Or- 
ihodoxa^  lY.  16),  and  Cedrenus  {Annah  p.  14d,  Xyland.),  are 
the  earliest  authorities  for  the  following  tradition.  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  who  was  sick,  and  found  no 
relief  firom  the  treatment  of  his  physicians,  having  heard  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  Christ  in  Judsea,  thought  that  he  would 
be  able  to  cure  him.  He  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  with  a 
letter  to  him  of  the  name  of  Ananias,  one  who  was  well  skilled 
in  painting;  and  the  king  ordered  him,  in  case  he  could  not 
persuade  Christ  to  visit  him,  at  least  to  take  his  portrait  fisdth- 
folly,  and  to  bring  it  to  him.  Ananias  delivered  his  letter,  and 
carefully  examined  the  face  of  Christ ;  but  he  was  so  much  in- 
commoded by  the  surrounding  crowd,  that  he  retired  to  an 
eminence  close  by,  and  there  attempted  to  draw  the  portrait. 
Owing,  however,  to  Christ's  constant  movements,  or,  as  Da- 
mascenus  relates,  the  refulgence  of  his  countenance,  Ananias 
found  it  impossible  to  perform  his  purpose.  Christ  himself, 
however,  accomplished  his  design  for  him ;  having  called  for 
water  to  wash  his  £eu;e  with,  he  wiped  it  with  a  linen  cloth, 
which  he  gave,  with  an  answer  to  Abgarus,  to  Ananias,  who 
found  Christ's  likeness  imprinted  upon  it, — evawefia^aro  rif  Ifiam 

t/^  to  eavTov  aveiKoviafia, 

Abgarus,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  cured  by  the  touch  of 
this  portrait,  and  it  became  afterwards  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration at  Edessa,  until  it  was  removed  to  Constantinople  by 
I^Kcephorus  Phocas,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  964. 
It  was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome,  where,  as  already  said, 
it  still  remains  ;  though,  according  to  another  account,  it  was 
taken  to  Genoa,  and  there  deposited  in  the  Church  of  San 
Bartolomeo. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  Christ  and  Abgarus  is 
noticed  by  Eusebius  and  Procopius,  and  both  are  copied  by 
Cedrenus,  but  Evagrius  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  miracu- 
lous portrait,^— r^v  Oeorevxrov  eiKova  tjv  avOpivvwv  X€tpe9  ovk  €tp~ 

t^a^atno,  the  image  framed  by  God,  which  the  hands  of  men  had 
not  made,  but  Christ  God  had  sent  to  Abgarus.  Evagrius 
lived  in  the  sixth  century. 

There  is  another  Sancta  Veronica  at  Rome,  of  which  the 
traditional  origin  is  different.     It  is  said  to  be  a  cloth  which 
.  was  presented  by  a  woman  to  Christ  to  wipe  his  face  with, 
IV.         .  .  li 
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when  carrying  his  cross  to  Mount  Calvary.     This  image  is 
mentioned  by  various  old  church  documents.* 

R.  N.  WORKUM. 


IV. 


'ON  THE  PARTICLES  «»  or  0V109  &v  WITH  A  CONJUNCTIVE 

OR  OPTATIVE. 


On  the  use  of  the  Greek  Particles  in  or  oirto^  Ji/,  with  a  Con- 
junctive or  Optative  Mood,  little  more  need  be  said  than  has 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.^  It  will  not  de- 
tract, however,  from  the  general  interest  of  the  able  and  in- 
structive article  to  which  we  refer,  if  to  the  ample  induction  on 
which  our  theory  rests,  as  regards  Classical  Greek,  we  here  can 
add  one  or  two  instances  of  its  successful  application  to  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  open  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  find  our  Lord  asserting 
of  certain  hypocritical  professors  of  religion :  ot»  (t>CKownv  iv  to*? 

&v  (pavwffi  ToU  av0pu>7rov9^  ch.  VI,  V.  5 ;  and  can  we  &il  to  observe 
that  it  is  the  &ct  of  their  taking  their  stand,  when  they  pray,  in 
places  where  they  must  needs  be  seen  of  men,  that  convicts  such 
persons  of  praying  with  direct  and  pointed  reference  to  this  end : 
vpo9  TO  OeaOrjvai  avrov9, — Udd,  V.  1  ?  We  translate  therefore— 
not,  "^Aa<,  if  possible,  they  may" — ^but,  "for  to  be" — **  thereby 
to  be"— or,  "  that  so  they  may  be  seen  of  men." 

We  turn  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  hear  the  aged  Simeon  de- 
scribe an  incidental  effect  of  the  Messiah's  being  "  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,"  when  to  his  inspired  declaration — ^UoO^  otno9 


*  See  Chifflet,  De  LifUeU  upuUhra- 
Vimt  Chritti  S^rwOoru  Critit  hittoriect, 
c.  33,  34  ;  and  Gretser,  Syntagma  de 
Jma^mibu$  manu  nonfactU,  d^qw  aliU 


a  San.  Luea  pictit,  foL  Par.  1625,  or 
Opera,  toL  xt.  p.  178,  et  seq. 

^  Na  VI.  Januaiy  1844,  Vol.  II.  p. 
333,  &c 
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JktniKerfOfuroyy   he   subjoins :     oirt09  iv  &iroKa\v(fiOwaiv    iit    itoKKSjv 

Kopdi&v  SiaXof^nrfMt^ — ch.  11.  v.  35.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  we  have  a  direct  indeed  and  necessary  result  from 
certain  premises  described  by  ei«  arifielov  Av-rike'^ofievov — ^but  one 
which  the  contributors  to  it  {ol  <l€<  avytkif^ovre^)  do  not  themselves 
design,  nor  so  much  as  anticipate.  This,  then,  we  term  an  tn- 
ddental  consequence  of  an  action,  **  apart  from,  and  it  may  even 
be  independent  oi^  any  formal  or  premeditated  jpurpo^''^  of  the 
agent ;  and  we  translate  accordingly,  "  for  the  disclosure  of — 
**  so  that,"  or,  "  whereby  there  shall  be  disclosed — ^thoughts  out 
of  (the  secrets  of)  many  hearts."  The  very  weakness  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  Christian  Evidence  serves  unto  the  moral  proba- 
tion and  recovery  of  Man — and  so  the  Psalmist,  quoted  by  St. 
Paul,  Mom,  m.  4,  has  recorded  his  personal  experience  and 
conviction:  "Against  Thee  above  all  have  I  sinned,  only  to  find 
Thee,  (eventually)  justified  in  Thy  sayings  and  clear  when 

Thou  art  judged :     clirwv  iv  tiKaiwOrj^  iv  to?*  Xofyoiv  ffov,    Koi  viKyarji 

Once  more,  we  turn  to  Acts  iii.  19,  20,  '^etavoritra're  ovv  koI 

irtarp€yltar9  €C9  ro  9la\eiif>0^pai  vfi&v  ra9  afiapriav,  owu)9  &v  tkOtatri 
acmtpol  Jiyay/tv^ewt  airo  wpoawvov  toO  Kvpiov,  Kal  aTrotnclXTfrov  vpoK€m 

Ktipv^^^yoM  vfiiw  'lfi<rovv  Xpitrrov^ — ^TV'here,  if  we  have  succeeded,  as 
we  hope,  in  establishing  a  just  confidence  in  our  interpretation 
of  i)9  or  STrw9  av,  it  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  oirw9  Ay 
Z\Bm<ri  K.  r.  X.  cannot  rightly  be  translated  as  in  the  received 
English  Version :  "  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come," 
Ac.  The  late  Dr  Burton,  indeed,  has  observed  upon  this  pas- 
sage :  o7r»9  &y  iKBwat  Koipol  Can  hardly  mean,  when  the  times  shall 
come.  Wol^  Raphael,  L.  de  Dieu,  Alberti,  all  translate  them 
literally  tU*  veniant.  Repent  and  be  converted,  for  the  remission 
off/our  sins,  that  you  may  see  the  time  which  the  Lord  has  ap- 
pointed,''  Ac.  And  so  too,  Dr  Bloomfield,  "  with  the  Syr.  and 
many  eminent  Commentators  from  Luther  downwards,"  prefers 
to  "  take  it  in  the  sense,  so  that,  in  order  that,  as  Luke  ii.  35, 
Matt.  vi.  6,  et  alibi ;  and  translates :  "  that  so  the  times  of  re- 


'  See  Peile  on  jE$ch,  Agam.  3o3,  p. 

'  Compwe  Lit.  xxit.  29:  ceterum 
levmfcnuit  modd  in  pnneotia  Telnt  cor- 


pus sgrum,  quo  (t^tf  Jit)  mox  in  gra^d- 
orem  morbum  recidcret. 

*  Rather  quo  maxinu  modo, — Blomf 
ad.  jEtck,  Agam,  &57. 
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fireshing  may  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  1.  e.  that 
ye  may  see  with  joy  the  time  which  the  Liord  hath  appointed  as 
the  period  of  refreshing."  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
these  learned  Divines,  nor  with  the  great  majority  of  modem 
Expositors,  in  understanding  avaylrv^€of9  (with  which  they  com- 
pare iveaiv,  2  Thess.  i.  7,)  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
airoirT€i\y  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  for  we  believe  the 
meaning  to  be  simply  this :  "  I^^  so  ye  may  realize  the  arrivai 
of  that  era  to  which  the  expectation  of  the  feithfiil^  has  been  so 
long  directed,  and  in  an  honest  and  good  heart  receiving  Him^ 
who  up  to  this  time  has  been  preached  unto  you  by  the  Prophets, 
and  yet  more  by  John  preaching^  the  baptism  of  repentance,  ye 
may  not  frustrate  that  gracious  purpose  of  His  Divine  mission, 
which  is  declared  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter ;"  where  we 
have  but  to  translate  d7re<rr€iKev^  hath  now  sent,  and  we  shall  at 
once  obtain  a  correct  and  consistent  interpretation  of  the  whole 
passage. 

We  have  yet  another  application  to  make  of  our  theory,  be- 
fore we  endeavour,  in  conclusion,  to  embody  it  in  the  form  of 
a  precise  and  practiced  rule.  In  the  Supplices  of  .£schylus, 
Danaus,  from  the  place  of  refuge  which  he  has  found  in  Argolis, 
suddenly  descries  the  unwelcome  vision  of  that  Ship  which  of 
all  others  his  daughters  had  most  cause  to  fear ;  her  prow  be- 
fore— ^he  states  with  most  provoking  minuteness  of  observation 
—obeying  her  guiding  helm  behind  only  too  weU,  for  an  ten- 
friendly  one :  so,  in  the  nearest  corresponding  English  phrase- 
ology, we  would  translate  Ar^av  Ka\&9  xXvovca  7',  W9  &v  oh  inKti, 
v.  711.  ed.  Dind.  On  this  line,  Mr  Paley,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  the  Supplices,  first  observing,  "  recte  explicat  Scholefieldius 
W9  iv  kXvoi  wpApa  ov  0«'Xjy,"  and  comparing  Demosth.  Mid.  pp. 
619,  916,  Xen.  Cyr.  v.  4,  29 ;  for  the  better  distinguishing  of 
which  from  the  present  passage,  we  would  refer  him  to  his 
own  note  on  v.  600 — adds,  "  Perperam  T.  W.  Peile  ad  Agam. 
p.  139,  dictum  putat  pro  i)9  &v  ov  <pt\f/  if,  quod  saltem  debebat 
esse  fiTf  0/Xiy."  But  has  Mr  Paley  seriously  read  the  note  to 
which  he  thus  refers  ?  We  fear,  not ;  or,  if  he  has,  let  our 
readers  "  look  on  that  picture  and  on  this," — ^we  copy  it  here 


'  ?r«f  «»  iXttrt^imt  «»  Hxmftt  that  to 
they  may  be  ecme, 
'  St  Luke,  I  32,  38. 


WITH  A  CONJUNCTIVE  OB  OPTATIVE. 
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verbaiimj — **  the  construction  being  w  iiv  tf^  (equivalent  to  w9 
oi^«)  Ua  ut  sitj^  so  08  to  bey  or,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is^  no 
friend^  and  then  judge  whose  &ult  it  is,  i^  as  he  says,  '*  T.  W. 
Peile  o  tfffOTeivot  nimis  subtilia  comminiscitur,  quam  quae  equi- 
dem  intelligere  possim."  ^^ 

For  ourselves,  we  still  think  Professor  Scholefield's  interpre- 
tation wholly  inapplicable  to  this  passage,  and  would  that  he 
(or  Mr  Paley,  who  adopts  it,  and  complains  of  no  obscurity 
here)  had  explained  what  there  is  in  the  adjunct  oh  <pi\ff^  to 
make  it  more  natural  or  probable  that  the  .Egyptian  gaUey 
should  obey  its  helm,  than  if  it  had  had  none  but  friends  on 
board — ^unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  Danaus  to  be  speaking  with 
something  of  the  peevishness  and  the  despondency  of  Philocte- 

teSy    when  he  exclaimed,   if/ieW  cVe*  ov^eV  ttw  teaxov  rf*airw\erOj — 


*  The  onl  J  ezAmple  of  this  kind  which 
oeeon  to  ns,  is  Soph.  Antig.  216,  tin  It 

^KMTti    999   iTtS    fllVV    fl^H^iMrf— OD    wUch 

Hcmyum :  **  Saperbiter  et  oontemptim 
rapondet  Greon.  Aliter  diziflset  7r«f 
ln#^  rsM'tA"  Our  rule  would  lead  ns 
to  tnittlftte^  Jinali  Metuu :  ^  From  all 
wliidi  it  ibUowB,  that  ye  are  DOW  to  ahew 
jrooraelTea  attentiTe  to  what  is  said  to 
jon!"  Compare  too,  as  **  saperbiter 
ektam,**  Emr.  Pkoen.  lOlJ,  ^  0S9  Jt9 

*  Rather  qua  moxfiUura  nt^^^  that 
it  should  prore,  (or,  as  we  have  already 
translated,  htmt  Sif\  only  to  be  found  in 
As  €udf  an  mifriendly  one," — the  eon- 
Umpiattd  retuU  of  the  ship's  making  so 
truly  for  Ute  shore.  In  the  other  case 
to  which  our  mle  refers, — ^that  of  the 
f»KV«"y  or  asBomed  fiict  on  which  any 
proposition  is  groonded— e.  g.  $tultu$  e$y 
qui  kuio  eredati — it  is  worthy  of  remark 
here,  that  the  Greeks  ose  u  (so.  f)  qua- 
teuu9    not  %u  qui — as  Thncyd.  iii.  32 : 

iTijiyiinrff  t^n  irtXifuMfg  s.  r.  X.  .£sch. 
Bum,  234,  rw  w^tfr^mUv  fuittt  i'  *^*f 
0ff  Um  {00  quod  quiiprodideril).  Ear. 
EL  51,  /M^v*  <<*  /Mil  ityy^9m,  Bfatth. 
fr.  gr,  |  617.  2.    Peile  on  Cbc^h.  i  75, 


p.  121.  Under  this  head  we  must  in- 
dade  St  Lake's  Gospel,  xiL  49 :  riiixm 
u  Kin  k9^n  ;  Wkat  wmld  1  [give  to 
have  it],  that  U  were  already  kindled  9 
and  (if  soch  juxta-poeition  may  be  for- 
giyen,)  Aristoph.  Veep.  1537  (Bronck); 

fU9»9  if  Tit  A«^XX«|fii  x*t^*  T^yyfUn  < 
where  i^rig  «niXX«|i»,  as  indicating 
fpkat  hae  now  actually  ocourred,  differs 
firom  «f  iBv  ilr«xx«|fi,  or  Jm  Ar«xx«^, 
much  as  Jtrt  7»«v,  (tkcU  you  kaw  eome) 
for  example.  Soph.  (Ed.T,BU,  (Bnmck) 
differs  firom  the  more  oonmion  *(rn  /«- 
ietoi,  tkat  you  tkould  come. 

10  From  his  remark  respecting  ^4,  Mr 
Paley  obyiously  does  not,  or  will  not, 
understand  our  eonstmction  of  the  line 
in  question.  His  criticism,  no  doubt, 
is  correct  under  the  changed  position  of 
the  verb  which  we  have  supplied  after 
mt  £9 ;  but  is  it  quite  fair  to  make  such 
change  without  apprising  his  readers  of 
the  fact}  Ov-fiXir— like«v-fix«,^^m. 
323.  »U-itirSiul^u  Bar.  Hipp.  197.«u)ii(- 
Xvr<f,  Thuc.  i.  137.  au-irt^tTuxiftt,  lb.  iii. 
95.  «v»-««'«}«rif ,  ▼.  35.  «6»4|«vrm,  v.  50 — 
is  of  course  to  be  constructed  as  a  single 
word.  And  this  wo  thought  we  had  ex- 
pressed beyond  the  possibility  oCmiitakA^ 
by  translating  It  iMi/ncmdli|,cnc  iw-fnei^. 
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(Soph.  Phil.  V.  446) ;  a  supposition  which,  as  before,  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  context  On  the  other  hand, 
our  confidence  in  the  interpretation  which  we  have  already 
suggested,  is  strengthened  by  the  analogy  which  we  observe,  as 
in  general  between  Mtne  with  an  Infinitive,  and  W9  mv  with  a 
Conjunctive,  so  in  the  fiuniliar  use  of  {were)  exu)^  €ttmi,  quod  per 
me  fiaJt^  Angl.  so  as  for  me  to  be  a  consenting  party,  with  my 
own  good  vfiU\  and  not  less  by  the  following  passages  firom 
Horace : — 

Qois  circum  pagos  et  drcnm  oompita  pttgnax 
Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympian  em  spes 
Cui  tU  conditio  dnldfi  sme  pnlvere  palaue? — Epui.  i.  i.  49-51. 

Quid  voveat  duki  nutricula  majus  alumno, 

Qut  sapere  et  fan  possi^  qu®  sentiat  ? — Ibid.  iv.  9. 

whence,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  under  discus- 
sion, we  deduce  a  compendious,  yet  most  comprehensive,  rule  of 
Syntax,  which  we  would  gladly  see  substituted  in  the  room  of 
the  obscure,  and  sadly  too  much  condensed,  '^  Qui  causam  sig- 
nificans,"  &c. — ^it  is  this :  "  Qui  Subjunctivum  postulat,  quoties 
indicat,  vel  qu&  sub  conditione  prsedicetur  antecedens  Sententia, 
vel  quam  in  se  vim  habeat  et  effectum ;  id  quod  Grsece  subjici- 
tur  per  W9  vel  a?r»«  ai/-^virtual)  whereby  to,  that  so ;  or  (even- 
tual) $0  aeto^eo  tha^ — ^ut,"  kc.  &c. 

T.  W.  P. 


V. 
ON  THE  ATTIC  DIONYSIA. 


PnKVlOtrSLY  to  the  year  1817,  it  was  a  general  opinion  that 
the  Lensea  was  the  same  festival  as  the  Anthesteria.  There 
had,  indeed,  been  another  opinion,  sanctioned  by  eminent  scho- 
lars, as  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Palmer,  and  Spanheim,  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Rural  Dionysia,  or  r^  xar  iyjou; ;  but  afler 
Rubnken*3  note  on  Hesychius,  the  former  one,  which  had  also 
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been  previously  adopted  by  Selden  and  Corsini,  seems  to  have 
met  with  uniyersal  acceptance.  In  the  year  before  mentioned, 
however,  M.  Bdckh  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
in  which  he  controverted  both  these  opinions,  and  maintained 
that  the  Lensea  were  identical  neither  with  the  Anthesteria  nor 
with  the  Bond  Dionysia,  bat  a  separate  and  distinct  festival, 
celebrated  in  the  month  Gamelion.  This  hypothesis  he  sap- 
ported  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  it  has 
since  been  very  generally  adopted  in  Germany,  and  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  this  country  also ;  where  M.  Bockh's  view  of 
the  question  was,  I  believe,  first  introduced  to  public  notice  in 
a  paper  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Phiklogicdl  Museum^  firom 
the  pen  of  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  M. 
Bockh's  arguments  are  there  put  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
I»:ecision,  and  in  a  way  most  calculated  to  strike  a  scholar ; 
and  as  the  original,  besides  the  di£Giculty  of  the  language,  is  not 
easy  of  access,  (it  having  never  been,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  published 
in  a  separate  form,)  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  English 
reader  to  consider  M.  Bdckh's  arguments  as  they  are  presented 
in  that  paper.  All  that  I  pix>pose  to  shew — ^for  positive  proof 
is,  I  fear,  out  of  the  question — ^is,  that  the  case  is  not  so  clear  a 
one  as  the  majority  of  German  scholars,  since  the  publication 
of  DL  Bdckh's  paper,  have  chosen  to  consider  it ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  Ruhnken.  Nor 
perhaps  vnll  this  attempt  be  thought  too  presumptuous,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  besides  the  great  names  already  mentioned, 
Wyttenbach,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  have,  in  more  mo- 
dem days,  taken  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  Ruhnken, 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  himself  although  attributing 
great  weight  to  Bockh's  reasoning,  does  not  pronounce  a  final 
decision  upon  it. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  question,  I  shall  not  notice  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  affirm  that  the  Dionysia  ivi  Ajjro/y;,  were 
identical  vrith  the  rd  xar  Ay^b^  That  view  also  does  not,  in- 
deed, as  I  have  already  intimated,  want  great  names  to  support 
it,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  veteran  scholar  Hermann. 
K  they  are  right,  it  is  evident  that  M.  Bockh's  hypothesis 
equally  fidls  to  the  ground,  though  in  a  different  manner,  as  by 
the  establishment  of  that  view  which  Ruhnken,  by  his  able  note 
on  Hesychius,  has  made  more  peculiarly  his  own.  But  besides 
that  I  take  their  opinion  to  rest  on  very  slender  eNidLfine^)  \\.S& 
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obvious  that  it  is  at  once  disposed  of,  if  the  identity  of  the 
Lensea  and  Anthesteria  can  be  established ;  for  nobody,  I  be- 
lieve, has  ever  held  that  the  Rural  Dionysia,  the  Lens&a,  and 
the  Anthesteria,  were  all  three  one  and  the  same  festival. 

The  single  point  of  investigation,  therefore,  proposed  in  the 
following  pages,  is, — ^Were  the  Lensea  and  Anthesteria  identi- 
cal, or  were  they  not  ?  The  learning  and  labour  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  leave  little  room  to  hope  that 
any  new  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  production  of  any 
liitherto  undiscovered  passages  relating  to  it.  Our  task  in  this 
case  of  ^'  Ruhnken  verstM  Bockh,"  is  rather  to  arrange  and 
compare  the  evidence  already  collected,  than  to  search  for  new. 
I  shall,  therefore,  first  produce  those  authorities  and  arguments 
^ndiich  tend  to  prove  Ruhnken's  view  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
festivals ;  then  those  which  have  been  cited  by  M.  Bockh,  in 
order  to  establish  their  diversity ;  and  shall  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  on  their  comparative  merits  and  defects. 

One  of  the  most  important  texts  in  &vour  of  Ruhnken's  view, 
though  not  much  insisted  on  by  himself,  occurs  in  Thucydides, 
(II.  15.)  The  historian  is  enumerating  some  of  the  more  an- 
cient temples  of  Athens,  and  among  the  rest  mentions  rb  iv  AJfivou^ 

*Avh<flfi^ims,  bitting  xai  0/  dv  ' A^ijva/wv  "luvig  iri  xai  vZv  wfiil^outftv. 

Now  here  let  us  observe  :-— 

Isty  That  Thucydides  includes  the  festival  celebrated  on  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion,  and  belonging  therefore  to  the  Anthes^ 
teria^  among  the  Dionysia.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark, because  Buttmann,  in  his  first  Excursus  to  the  Mi<lian 
oration,  affirms  that  the  Anthesteria  were  never  called  Dionysia^ 
except  by  Grammarians.^ 

2(2,  That  we  may  infer,  firom  his  using  the  comparative 
d^ai^r£f  a,  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  there  were  only  two 
Dionysiac  festivals  at  Athens.  Had  there  been  more,  he  would 
have  said  &^yai6raTa.  This  is  of  course  exclusive  of  the  rural 
Dionysia.     Throughout  the  passage,  the  historian  is  speaking 


^  ^  Anihesteria,  licet  a  Gramniaticis 
interdum,  vocabulo  Ai«»vri«,  explicen- 
tor,  apud  antiquoe  tamen  illo  Tocabulo 
Bolo  appellabantur  quod  a  nullo  Dei  no* 


mine,  sed  ab  anni  tempore  primisqne 
floribns,  qaorum  usiu  in  eo  festo  eraty 
deriratnm  est*" 
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only  of  {he  city^  and  its  condition  before  the  guvo/xia  effected  by 
Theseus. 

Sd,  That  these  more  ancient  Dionysia,  t .  e.  more  ancient  than 
the  fMya>M,  or  rd  b  Mu,  in  Elaphebolion,  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  time  of  Thucydides  on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion. 

Bat  here  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation which  some  critics  have  affixed  to  this  passage.  Hudson 
has  the  following  note  upon  it,  which  is  quoted  with  approba- 
tion by  Poppo, — "  BGs  verbis  innuit  Thucydides  h«c  antiquiora 
liberalia  eviluisse,  et  non  mansisse  celebria,  ut  olim,  apud 
Athenienses ;  quod  contra  evenerat  apud  lones,  moris  antiqtd 
retinentissimos." 

Now,  on  what  grounds  can  this  festival,  celebrated  on  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion,  be  said  eviluisse? — ^that  is,  I  suppose,  to 
have  Mien  into  disrepute  and  disuse.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  Anthesteria ;  and  that  the  Anthes- 
teria  were  in  full  vogue  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  nobody,  I 
presume,  will  be  bold  enough  to  dispute.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes  is  alone  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  that  point.  The  meanii^,  however,  of  M.  Bockh's 
party  in  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  appears  to  be,  so  &r 
as  I  can  collect  it,  that  the  festival  had  fellen  into  disrepute  as 
one  of  the  Dionysia,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Anthesteria.  But  for  any  grounds  for  so 
improbable,  and  indeed  unintelligible,  an  opinion,  or  for  any 
indication  of  the  time  at  which  the  supposed  change  took  place, 
we  look  in  vain.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  authenticated 
of  the  Athenian  festivals,  and  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
with  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  period  of  the  Ionic  migration.  Nay,  so 
jealous  were  the  Athenians  of  any  innovations  in  their  old  re- 
hgiofus  ceremonies,  and  more  particularly  in  this  of  Dionysus, 
that  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  government  became  more 
democratic,  they  drew  up  a  law  respecting  the  BatrtXifrtra,  the 
chief  minister  of  the  festival,  that  she  should  be  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  never  married  to  any  but  the  BatftXtig,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  ancient  rites  might  be  in  danger  of  being  abrogated, 

or  any  new  ones  introduced, — ha  fitidsv  xaraXifirai,   fitidt  xa/voro- 

fhiirouj  (Demosth.  adv.  Necer.  I  x'.)  This  law  they  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  stone  pillar  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus^ 
h  yjfikfatg-,  which  place  they  chose,  in  order  to  prevent  \\&\se\\v^ 
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vulgarized  and  pro&ned :  for  that,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Dionysian  temples  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  as  well 
as  in  the  time  of  Deniosthenes,  was  opened  but  once  a  year,  viz. 
on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion ;'  and  there  the  pillar  yet  stood  in 
the  days  of  Demosthenes,  written  in  old  and  hardly  intelligible 
Attic  letters,  Afivi^aTs  /^o/c/Mstf/y  'Arr/xo^.  Nor  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  this  temple  of  the  Lensean  Bacchus  was  opened  in 
the  Anthesteria,  and  not  in  the  Len»a,  supposing  them  to  have 
been  distinct  ceremonies. 

In  vain  do  we  examine  the  text  of  Thucydides  to  find  any 
colour  for  Hudson  and  Poppo's  version  of  it.  He  calls  the  fes- 
tival celebrated  in  the  Limnse  on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion,  one 
of  the  Dionysia ;  and  by  using  the  present  tense  miT^ai  respect- 
ing it»  denotes  the  continuance  of  it  in  his  own  time.  To  the 
same  e£fect  is  the  w^^^  xai^  "  as  the  lonians  aho  do.''  The 
olgect  of  Thucydides  in  inserting  the  clause  about  the  lonians, 
was  to  confirm  his  use  of  &§x^^*i^  respecting  the  Dionysia  cr 
/J/Afoug.  The  lonians  celebrated  those  Dionysia  on  the  12th  of 
Anthesterion,  just  as  the  Athenians  did ;  ergo,  they  were  in  use 
before  the  Ionic  migration  under  the  sons  of  Codrus,  and  were 
consequently  mare  ancient  than  the  fMyaXa  ^wvsia,  which  were 
not  to  be  found  among  the  Ionian  festivals.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Thucydides,  who  is  talking  throughout  the 
chapter  of  the  antiquities  of  the  city ;  and  nobody  acquainted 
with  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his  style,  will  object  to  that  mean- 
ing, because  he  has  expressed  it  rather  briefly  and  obscurely. 
Now,  had  there  been  two  Dionysiac  festivals  at  Athens,  pre- 
viously to  the  Ionic  migration,  viz.  the  Lensea  in  Gamelion, 
and  the  Anthesteria  in  Anthesterion,  as  M.  Bockh  supposes,  * 
and  if  both  continued  to  be  celebrated  by  the  lonians,  how 
could  Thucydides  refer  to  their  celebrating  the  Anthesteria,  in 
proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  festival  ?  It  is  clear  that, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  Ionian  practice  would  have  been  no 
test ;  and  if  Thucydides  did  not  appeal  to  it  as  a  test,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  he  should  have  burdened  his  sentence  with  so 
useless  a  clause.    Just  in  like  manner  he  appeals  to  the  Ionian 
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method  of  wearing  the  hair  as  a  test  of  antiquity,  Lib.  i.  6.  M. 
Boekh  seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  presented  by  Thucydides' 
use  of  the  comparative  in  this  passage ;  and  as  he  thinks  that 
four  Dionysia  (including  the  Rural)  were  celebrated  at  Athens, 
he  suggests  that  the  historian  names  the  Anthesteria  iha  older 
Dionysia,  in  oj^osition  to  the  M^iyaXa^  and  omits  the  Lensea  and 
rd  xar  &y^{tg,  as  of  less  importance.  (Thucydides  nennt  die 
Anthesterien  die  &ltem  Dionysien  im  Gegensatze  gegen  die 
grossen,  die  dabei  jedem  zuniichst  ein&Uen  mussten;  die 
Lenaen  und  landlichen  iibergeht  er  als  minder  bedeutend, — 
p.  113.)  But,  passing  over  the  improbability  that  Thucydides 
should  have  written  so  loosely,  this  view  of  the  matter  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  argument,  that  the  Anthesteria,  or  older 
Dionysia,  had  become  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  and  given 
]daoe  to  the  Lensea;  which  latter  festival,  according  to  M. 
Bockh's  view,  must  have  been  the  second  in  importance  among 
the  Dionysia,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

I  diall  only  add,  that  I  am  borne  out  in  my  general  view  of 
the  meaning  of  Thucydides  in  this  passage,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in 
his  note  iq>on  it ;  who  is  of  oinnion  that  the  historian  is  here 
speaking  of  the  Lensea,  and  fiirther,  that  there  were  but  two 
other  Attic  Dionysian  festivals,  the  Rural  (with  which  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do),  and  the  r6L  xar  &<flu.  Dr.  Arnold  concludes 
his  note  with  referring  the  reader  to  Ruhnken's  note  on  Hesy- 
chius,  and  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  that  critic. 

Secondly  J  If  M.  Bockh  is  right,  and  there  were  really  four 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  namely,  the  Rural  Dionysia  in  Posideon, 
the  Lensea  in  Gbmelion,  the  Anthesteria  in  Anthesterion,  and 
the  fkiyaXu  in  Elaphebolion,  how  comes  it  that  we  never  find 
more  than  three  mentioned  in  ancient  authors  ?  The  usual 
answer  to  this  objection  is,  the  somewhat  unintelligible  one  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  that  the  Anthesteria  were  not 
properly  Dionyria.  Thus,  Buttmann  in  the  Excursus  before 
referred  to,  speaking  of  the  article  on  the  Dionysia  in  the  Rhe- 
torical  Leancan,  which  enumerates  only  three,  says :  "  Anthes- 
teria autem  cur  non  memoraverit  hujus  gloss»  auctor,  ejus  rei 
hsec  una  mihi  satis&cit  causa,  quam  Boeckhius  etiam  indicat, 
p.  60,  quod  Grammaticus  non  festa  Bacchi  hie  enumerat,  sed 
vocabulum  A/ovUia  explicat ;  id  autem  in  usu  foisse  videtur  non 
nisi  de  tribus  illis  quae  manifesta  inter  has  appellationes  rela- 
tione VOCabantur  ^mu^/a  rd  h  Ay^oi^   rh.  \*k\  Afivai^i)  t^  %))  a^%\r 
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We  have  already  seen  what  weight  is  due  to  this  attempt  to 
separate  the  Anthesteria,  confessedly  a  feast  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  Dionysia.  Not  one,  even  plausible,  reason  can  be  urged  in 
its  fftvour.  So  in  the  law  of  Evagoras,  cited  by  Demosthenes 
in  his  oration  against  Midias,  2  4,  only  three  Dionysia  are  enu- 
merated. "  Evriyo^oi  ilinv^  Srav  ri  m/A'jrii  jj  rf)  A/ov^cfy  sv  Hv^ant,  xai 
Oi  xufi(fidoi  xai  0/  r^aytfjdoi,  xai  ^  M  Ativattf)  ^o/a^,  xai  ol  T^ay(ftdoi  xai 
0/  xoifKftdoi,  xai  roTi  iv  &<flu  Atowtftoif  ri  ^ofi^  xai  ot  'raTtig  xai  6  xutfiog 
xai  0/  xu/Jk(f)doi  xai  oi  r^ay(f)lki,   xai  tm  ^a^n>Jm  rji  irofi'rfi  xai  rf 

&yuvi,  fif,ri  igf/i'a/"  x.  r.  X.  From  the  order  in  which  the  Dio- 
nysia are  here  mentioned,  these  h  Uti^anT  were  most  probably 
the  same  as  the  Rural  Dionysia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Theo- 
phrastus,  {Cfiaract  3),  fell  in  the  month  Posideon;  and  this 
view  has  been  adopted  by  Spalding,  Buttmann,  and  others. 
Peiraeus,  by  the  building  of  the  long  walls,  having  become,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  city,  the  festivals  celebrated  there  came 
to  be  looked  upon  almost  in  the  same  light  as  the  city  festivals, 
and  were  no  doubt  attended  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens ;  just  as  we  find  Plato,  at  the  beginning  of  the  BepuhUc^ 
making  Socrates  describe  his  trip  thither  to  see  the  Bendideia : 
and  this  will  account  for  the  Dionysia  there  being  endowed  by 
law  with  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  were  granted 
to  those  of  Athens  itself.  But  how  happens  it  that  the  law 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Anthesteria,  unless  they  were  identical 
with  the  Lensean  festival  ?  This  question  is  met  with  the  an- 
swer, that  at  the  former  there  were  no  choral  or  dramatic  con- 
tests. But  this  is  to  beg  the  whole  question,  and  to  assume 
that  the  Lensea  were  not  coincident  with  the  Anthesteria — ^the 
very  point  in  dispute.  With  respect  at  least  to  the  third  day 
of  the  former  festival,  that  of  the  Chytri, — ^to  pass  over,  for  the 
present,  the  remaining  ones, — ^we  have  direct  testimony  in  the 
Lives  of  the  ten  Orators^  attributed  to  Plutarch,  that  a  law  was 
introduced  by  Lycurgus,  the  orator  and  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes, to  revive  the  dramatic  contests  on  that  day.^  Two 
or  three  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been  proposed,  but 
that  of  Petit  I  take  to  be  the  only  true  one,  namely,  that  the 
comedians  should  again  exhibit  rival  performances  at  the  Chy- 
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ancient  practice,  but  which  appears  to  have  fidlen  into 
desaetude.  But  even  if  we  adopt  Hermann's  reading  of  the 
passage,  it  still  points  to  a  dramatic  exhibition  and  contest  on 
that  day.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance 
of  tragedies  not  being  mentioned  in  the  law,  since  some  other 
day  of  the  Anthesteria  may  have  been  dedicated  to  them ;  and 
though  tragedies  were  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  Lensea,  yet 
comedies  formed  the  staple  of  the  entertainment. 

As  in  the  Lexicographers  and  others,  the  Anthesteria  are 
said  to  be  omitted  among  the  Dionysia  because  there  were 
no  dramatic  performances,  so  in  an  inscription  published  by  M. 
B6ckh,  the  reason  assigned  for  their  omission  is,  that  there  was 
no  public  feasting  or  sacrifices  at  them.  According  to  these 
views,  then,  the  oldest  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  at  Athens,  which 
lasted  during  three  days,  and  celebrated  the  return  of  spring 
with  its  flowers,  by  tapping  the  wines  of  the  preceding  vintage, 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  dull  afBEiir  after  all.  The  inscrip- 
tion referred  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  M.  Bockh's 
Public  Economy  of  Athena^  No.  8,  and  contains  a  record  of  the 
sums  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  hides  of  oxen  slaughtered 
at  the  public  festivals.  The  second  it  records,  is  that  of  the 
A/ov^Aa  rcb  M  Ai}ya/^,  and  it  then  proceeds  as  follows :— ^ra^o^ 

' Aaxkn^iti»¥  'TOLfA  if^oroiuvi   ix  Atovuff^Mv  rm  iv  &</ln  cra^c^  fiouvuv. 

Now,  if  the  Anthesteria  was  not  the  same  festival  as  that  M 
AfiHtitfi,  it  is  here  entirely  omitted,  since  it  certainly  fell  before 
the  Dionysia,  iv  a</lit ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  important  a 
f(tte  should  have  been  passed  over  without  public  sacrifice.  The 
record  of  the  first  festival  is  entirely  obliterated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  letters  ATEinNTllN ;  and  out  of  these  M.  Bdckh, 
by  changing  the  A  into  N,  and  the  E  into  2,  makes  NT2inN 
THN,  and  by  supplement,  Atowtrtm  ru¥  xar  Ay^adi,  This  emen- 
dation, however,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  at  issue ;  which  is  affected  only  by  the  festivals 
recorded  iz/Eer  the  Dionysia  i^i  Arivaitf)^  and  not  by  those  which 
precede  it. 

Thirdly^  Let  us  consider  the  argument  drawn  by  Ruhnken 
fi^m  the  AcJiamians  of  Aristophanes.  That  critic  perhaps 
expressed  himself  too  strongly,  when  he  afiirmed  that  he  would 
incontrovertibly  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Lensea  and 
Anthesteria  from  Aristophanes  alone.    But,  tVvou^  \a^  ^\g\- 
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ment  does  not  amount  to  a  demonstration,  it  has  nevertheless 
the  highest  degree  of  probability  in  its  fiBivoar. 

There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Achamuma  was 
represented  during  the  A^vaioL  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told 
so  by  the  Didascalia ;  the  authority  of  which,  however,  has 
been  impugned  by  E^nngiesser  and  Hermann,  Perhaps  M. 
Bockh  goes  too  £ar  when  he  asserts,  that  ''  next  to  the  coins 
and  inscriptions,  and  the  works  of  the  first  historians,  the  6tda<h 
xakiou  are  the  purest  and  most  trustworthy  source  of  informa- 
tion."^ The  Didascalia  of  this  very  play  contains  a  blunder  in 
informing  us  that  it  was  represented  M  Evhfiivovg  &^w%iy  when 
we  know  that  the  Archonship  of  Euthymenes  occurred  twelve 
years  before,  and  that  we  must  read  JLh^hnfiw  for  Eu^uAbfyou;. 
The  mistake  is  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  too,  from  Euthy- 
menes being  mentioned  in  the  play,  v.  67.  But  putting  aside 
the  Didascalise,  we  learn  very  plainly  firom  a  passage  in  the 
play  itself  that  it  was  produced  during  the  Lensea.  At  versa 
504,  DicsQopolis,  laying  aside  for  a  moment  his  assumed  charac- 
ter, addresses  himself  immediately  to  the  spectators  as  follows : 

The  very  extraordinary  and  far-fetched  interpretation  given  to 
this  passage  by  Hermann,  who  supposes  it  to  be  ironical,  need  not 
detain  us  for  a  moment.  It  is  very  properly  rejected  by  Bdckh, 
who  holds,  with  Ruhnken,  that  the  play  was  really  performed 
at  the  Lensea. 

Ruhnken  seems  to  have  had  so  much  reliance  on  the  incon- 
trovertibility  of  his  argument,  that  he  has  not  taken  the  pains 
to  state  it  with  all  the  detail  that  he  might.  We  have  already 
seen  that  there  is  an  announcement  of  the  actual  season  of  the 
representation  at  verse  504.  Subsequently,  Dicaeopolis,  who 
has  purchased  a  private  truce,  sets  up  a  market  of  his  own. 
AMegarean  comes  to  deal  with  him,  and  wishes  to  sell  his  own 
little  daughters,  which  he  tries  to  pass  off  as  mystical  pigs, 
(jXJ^i^ui  /iv<rrixdi,  V.  764,  0.  V.  747).  Now,  as  the  Anthesteria  fell 
in  the  same  month  as  the  lesser  Mysteries,  in  which  pigs  were 
sacrificed  to  Ceres,  the  trick  is  appropriate  enough ;  but  if  the 
Lensea  fell  in  Gamelion,  the  Megarean  would  have  been  rather 
premature,  and,  to  use  a  common  saying,  would  have  brought 
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his  pigs  to  the  wrong  market.  This  circumstance,  taken 
singly,  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  where, 
in  an  argument  that  proceeds  on  probability,  it  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence. 

Again,  at  verse  960 /oS.,  we  find  that  we  are  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  x^f;,  as  Lamachus  sends  to  buy  some  birds  and  Ciopalc. 
eels  of  Dicseopolis,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  feast.  At  verse 
1000,  the  herald  comes  in  to  proclaim  the  festival ;  and  at  verse 
1067,  we  find  Dicseopolis  making  his  preparations  for  it.  Just 
at  tiiis  very  nick  of  time,  a  hasty  messenger  arrives  firom  the 
generals,  to  announce  that  the  enemy  has  invaded  the  firontiers, 
and  to  order  Lamachus  away  for  their  defence : — 

inro  rov9  Xoa9  t^ap  xal  ICvrpovi  atnoici  ri9 
ij[<y(yeiX6  'Kyarat  ififiaXeiv  Boiw7tov9^ — ^V.  1076. 

Lamachus  accordingly  arms  himself  and  goes  forth  to  battle. 
At  verse  1190,  he  returns  wounded,  whilst  Dicseopolis  is  still 
enjoying  his  Choan  revels,  and  on  the  point  of  being  carried  off 
to  the  archon  jSatr/Xfu;,  to  claim  the  reward  for  ha^ang  drained 
his  cup  first : — 

Tov  ffap  xoa  irpwrQ9  ^mrdviVKa, — v,  1203. 
it^t  rov9  Kpira9  fi!  iK(f>eper€  *  wov  'a-riv  6  fiaciXev^  * 
dvoBore  fioi  tov  daicoy, — v.  1224. 

Now  here  let  us  remark,  that  the  poet,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  time,  and  to  make,  at  least,  all  this  latter  part  of  the 
action  pass  during  the  Anthesteria,  had  conunitted  an  improba- 
bility in  making  Lamachus  proceed  to  the  fi*ontiers,  and  return 
wopnded,  whilst  Dicseopolis  was  still  over  his  cups.  This  cir- 
cumstance shews  an  anxiety  on  his  part  to  compress  the  action 
of  the  play  into  the  time  of  the  festival  that  was  actually  going 
on.  And  that  this  was  the  Lenaea,  is  a  &ir  presimiption,  not 
only  firom  verse  504,  above  alluded  to,  but  also  fi-om  verse  1155, 
where  the  chorus  wishes  Antimachus  further,  (who  seems  to 
have  been  the  Choregus  for  getting  up  this  play  at  the  Lensea), 
for  his  shabby  and  illiberal  conduct. 

09  <y'  ifjL€  rov  rX^fiova  Ai^vaia  \opi^^wv  aTreKva*  ahenrvov. 

A  passage  which  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  with  M. 
Bockh,  to  refer  to  a  former  year. 

There  is  an  incident,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  militate  against  the  ^recedi\v^ 
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supposition.  At  v.  201,  Dicaeopolis  informs  us  that  he  means 
to  celebrate  the  rural  Dionysia : — 

«<Yu;  ^6  iroXdfiov  Kal  Kaxwv  a^raWa^ei? 
a^u)  TOL  Kai^  df^pov9  elaitvp  Aioyt;<ria, 

And  from  v.  266,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  actually  cele- 
brates them,  with  the  Phallic  procession,  &c.  in  his  own  rural 
demos  of  ChoUidae : — 

^KTi;o  </  irei  irpoaeiTTOV  €9  rov  Brjfioy  i\,Ou)v  Jafievo^, 

But  this  visit  of  DicsBopolis  to  his  native  borough  is,  I  take  it, 
a  mere  make-belief  one.     The  season  of  the  Dionysia  at  Athens 
reminds  him  of  the  same  festival  in  the  country ;  and  forthwith, 
unfettered  by  place  or  time,  he  gives  the  city  audience  a  sample 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  fite  is  celebrated  in  the  rustic  bo- 
rough.    This  is  shewn  to  be  the  case  not  only  by  the  word 
f/<r/(ii)y,  in  the  lines  above  quoted,  (which  denotes  his  entrance 
into  his  house  at  Athens,  and  not  a  journey  into  the  country), 
but  also  by  the  whole  economy  of  the  scene.     At  verse  176, 
Amphitheos  enters  bearing  the  truce  he  has  procured  for  Di- 
cseopolis  at  Lacedaemon,  and  pursued  by  the  Achamians.     Im- 
mediately that  IKcseopolis  announces  his  intention  of  performing 
the  rural  Dionysia,  Amphitheos  subjoins,  that  he  means  to  fly 
from  the  Achamians:  iyu  6$  ^iO^o/Aai  y%  roO;  'Ap^a^vsa^,  Y.  203. 
But  this  cannot  be  from  Chollidsd,  but  from  Athens,  whither 
he  has  brought  the  truce  for  Dicseopolis,  and  whither  he  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Achamians.     It  would  be  absurd  to  make  the  cho- 
rus proceed  to  Chollidse  in  search  of  Amphitheos,  who,  it  is 
certain,  never  appears  there.     This  shows,  that  the  whole  scene 
of  the  rural  Dionysia  is  enacted  at  Athens,  and  not  in  *the 
country ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  words  sxr^  ^  ! n/  ^r^oircT^y, 
X.  r.  X.  (v.  266j)  to  invalidate  this  view.     Having  supposed  that 
he  was  at  Chollidse,  Dicseopolis  would  of  course  speak  and  act 
as  if  he  was  actually  there.    In  this  view  of  the  play,  and  as- 
suming the  Lensea  to  be  identical  with  the  Anthesteria,  every 
thing  proceeds  with  the  greatest  chronological  regularity ;  whilst, 
according  to  M.  Bockh's  theory,  we  jump  from  Posideon  into 
Gamelion,  and  again,  without  any  intelligible  cause,  from  Ga- 
melion  into  Anthesterion,  the  season  of  the  Choes.^ 


'■    '  The  preceding  is  not  Ruhnken's   I   before,  lie  has  treated  it  rather  negli- 
wiew  oftiie  action  ;  but,  as  I  have  said   \  gently. 
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Before  quitting  this  play,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  passage  in 
Pollux,  quoted  by  Elmsley  in  the  following  note  in  v.  1224. 

**  Pollux  ex  Aristotele :  6  di  jSatf/Xsu^  iixntrri^im  ^r^of <m}Xf  ^f  rcb  ra;y 
f«rycMXi|rary,  imI  Afivatw,  xai  dLyutvw  rtHiv  M  >M/i,vadt.     Lenseis  ac- 

tam  esse  hanc  &bulam,  ex  v.  504.  satis  constat.  Dionjrsia  h 
Mis  curabat  Arohon  i^wvfMiJ^  We  are  here  told  that  the 
Archon  king  presided  over  the  LensBa,  whilst  the  Anthesteria 
are  not  enumerated ;  and  so  it  has  been  seen  above  that  Dicse- 
opolis  appeals  to  that  magistrate  for  the  prize. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  testimony  of  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes, and  of  AthensBus.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  evidence  of  scholiasts  is  firequently  entitled  to  but  little  at- 
tention. Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  of  weight ;  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  when  the  commentator  does  not  speak 
firom  his  own  person,  but  gives  us  the  words  of  some  more  an- 
cient and  trustworthy  author,  whose  works  he  had  access  to, 
but  which  are  now  either  lost  or  imperfect.  The  scholiast  on 
the  Acharnians,  v.  968,  gives  from  ApoUodorus  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  X6ig :  fi}<r;  dl  *  Airo\k6du^ot  'Av^ftfr^^/a 

xaXi^eu  xotvclfg  n)ir  Skfif  io^rfiv  A/oy6<r^  *ayofiiyf^v  •  xarcb  fM^i  ^l  Ilt6ot'yiav, 
X6ag,  X{tr^¥  •  xai  a56ii  irt  *0^i</}fii  fifr&  rhv  f6vo¥  sii  *A6fivai  &ftx6fitvoi 
(Jiv  di  fo^n)  A/oy6(rou  AfivtxJou)  itg  fikii  ysvoiro  fffictv  o/ASttTovdoi  &'Xtxroviti 
r^y  fjkfiri^  ifjkfi^uhtiffaro  roiovdi  ri  Havdiuv  •  Xoa  o/vou  ruiv  dairvf406¥U¥ 
IxA^ffi  ^rofo^iifaf  i^  auroD  irm/¥  ixiXsutfi  fi,ridt¥  vvo/i/'y¥U¥lai  dlXX^Xo/;, 
i»^  fknrt  &vh  roD  ahrou  x^arj^o;  vioi  * O^f dJriiy  firlf  sxit¥Oi  &x,^oiro  xa^ 
a\frl¥  ^¥U¥  fA6¥ogf     xai  knf   iximv  'Atffjva/o/;  go^    hofii^ri   o/  X6ti. 

Athemeus  relates  the  same  legend,  with  some  little  variation, 
after  Phanodemus,  (X.  49,  p.  437.)  M.  Bockh  objects  not  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  testimony,  but  to  its  extent,  and  con- 
tends that  all  we  learn  from  it  is,  that  the  Anthesteria  was  a 
festival  of  Ai6¥v^og  Anvcuoi,  But  this  is  a  considerable  step  gained. 
It  comes  as  near  to  an  assertion  of  identity  as  we  can  reason- 
ably expect ;  for  aSi  assertion  to  that  eflFect  in  direct  terms — 
supposing  the  identity,  would  have  been  a  piece  of  information 
which  the  ancients  could  neither  want  nor  dispute.  We  have 
here,  also,  a  confirmation  of  the  Anthesteria  being  a  Dionysiac 
festival. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  most  prominent  arguments  in 
fisivour  of  Ruhnken's  view  of  the  question,  let  us  now  turn  to 
those  which  have  been  adduced  by  M.  Bockh,  in  order  to  prove 
IV.  ^ 
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the  diversity  of  the  two  festivals.    So  &r  as  I  can  discover,  they 
are  the  following  three : — 

Firsts  Hesiod,  in  his  Works  and  Days^  v.  602,  mentions  the 
month  Lenseon  as  a  winter  month.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  the  text  is  most  probably  corrupt,  since  the  Boeotians  had 
no  month  in  their  calendar  distinguished  by  that  name.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  look  for  any  assistance  from  Hesiod,  though 
we  may  from  his  commentators.  Now  Proclus,  as  corrected 
by  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbach,  and  Bockh,  has  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  passage :  YlXohragy^oi  Miva  ffi<fi  fiiiva  Afifaiuva 
xdktTd^ai  'xa^  Btourk/i  *  viro'xri{fti  dl  19  rh  Bovxdrtov  avrhv  Xsyitv,  Sg 
hiv  fiXtov  rbf  aiyoxi^m  d/'/Svrogj  xai  rov  ^oldo^a  rf)  Bouxar/^  irvv(fdovro^^ 
d/cb  rh  'irXMovg  h  avrf  diap^tt^it^ai  ^oag  •  ^  rhv  'E^fMxiovy  og  hi  /jlstA 
rh¥  Bovxdriov,  xai  iJg  rabrhv  i^6/Aivog  rfi  Ta/AriXt&tvi,  xa&  Sv  t^l  A^ya/a 
nFo.^  *A&flvaiots.  "luvsf  d^  roilroy  ohd'  cLXkoiil,  (iXXcb  Arivaiuva  xaXov<fiv, 

Here  we  learn  Plutarch's  opinion  that  Hesiod  could  not  have 
used  the  word  Anvafm,  which  is  not  the  name  of  any  Boeotian 
month.  He  therefore  suspected  that  the  poet  wrote  either  Bu- 
catius,  when  the  sun  passes  through  Capricorn ;  or  Hermseus, 
which  is  the  succeeding  month  to  Bucatius,  '^and  corresponding 
with  Gamelion,  in  which  the  Athenians  celebrate  the  Lensea, 
and  which  the  lonians  call  Lenaeon.  If  the  text  be  sound  then, 
and  the  authority  of  Proclus  be  allowed,  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Lensea  in  Gamelion. 

But  in  this  statement  of  Proclus,  there  is  a  circumstance, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  one's  way.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Boeotian  month  Bucatius  answered  to  the  Attic  Game- 
lion ;  how  then  can  Hermaeus  be  also  said  to  do  so  ? 

M.  Bockh  proposes  the  following  method  of  getting  over  this 
difficulty,  which  appears  to  me  more  ingenious  than  sound. 

Supposing  the  Boeotian  period  to  have  been  the  octaeteris,  and 
the  years  of  intercalation  3,  6,  and  8 ;  then,  if  the  Attic  inter- 
calary year  preceded  the  Boeotian,  Hermaeus  might  coincide 
with  Gamelion  sometimes  once  in  three  years,  sometimes  once 
in  two,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

ATTIC  MONTHS.  BOEOTIAN  MONTHS. 

let  year.  2d  year.  Sd  year. 

1.  Gamelion        ...  Bucatius        ...  Hennseus         ...  Bucatius  ' 
2.  Antbest^rion  ...  Hermaeus        ...  Prostaterius     ...  Hermaeus 
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3.  Elaphebolion  ...  Prostaterias  ...  4 ...  Prostaterius 

4.  Mimyehion      ...  4 ...  5 ...  4 

5.  Tliargdion      ...  5 ...  6 &c.  &c. 

6.  Scirrophorion  ...  6 ...  Hlppodromiiui 

7.  Hecatomboeon...  Hippodromius...  Panemus 

8.  Metageitnion  ...  Panemus  ...  9  

9.  Boedromion     ...  9 ...  Damatrius 

10.  Maimseterion  ...  Damatrius      ...  Alalcomenius 

11.  Pyanepsion     ...  Alalcomenius...  12 

12.  Posideon         ...  12    ...  13  intercalary 

13.  Posideon  2      ...  Bucatius 

Now  really  this  seems  a  very  elaborate  and  very  arbitrary  way 
of  aocotinting  for  a  simple  expression.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  Boeotian  period  was  the  octaeteris,  nor  that  their  intercala- 
tion preceded  the  Attic  in  the  way  assumed.  We  have  just  as 
much  right  to  suppose  that  the  intercalations  proceeded  pari 
passu^  in  which  case  the  Attic  and  Boeotian  months  would  of 
course  answer  regularly  to  one  another ;  or  that  the  Attic  pre^ 
ceded  the  Boeotian,  when  Bucatius  would  indeed  sometimes 
answer  to  Anthesterion,  but  HermiBUs  would  never  answer  to 
Gamelion.  Even  so  far,  then,  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
against  M.  Bockh's  being  right.  But,  allowing  all  his  assump- 
tions, what  do  they  shew  ?  Why,  that  Proclus  used  Hermseus 
as  equivalent  to  Gamelion,  when,  on  M.  Bockh's  own  grounds, 
it  corresponded  less  frequently  with  that  month  than  with  An- 
thesterion !  Is  this  probable  ?  But  the  passage  itself  shews 
that  Proclus  had  no  intention  to  do  so.  He  fixes  and  defines 
the  place  of  Bucatius  by  its  zodiacal  sign, — riXiou  rhv  alyoxi^btf 
htiifTOi ;  which  it  is  admitted  makes  it  equivalent  to  Gamelioa. 
As  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Hermseus  foUaws  Bucatius, 
then,  if  the  reading  rafiri}ju¥i  be  right,  the  passage  literally 
amounts  to  this,  that  Bucatius  and  Hermseus  both  corresponded 
with  Gamelion ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  by  which,  according  to 
the  mathematical  axiom  that  things  equal  to  the  same  are  eqiud 
to  one  another,  we  might  prove  Bucatius  and  Hermseus  were 
the  same  month.  But  one  of  two  things  is  clear ;  either  the 
text  of  Proclus  has  been  corrupted,  or  he  talked  too  absurdly 
to  be  deserving  of  attention.  Surely  we  need  not  be  too  solici- 
tous about  a  passage  which  has  already  required  three  emenda- 
tions in  about  as  many  lines,  to  make  it  inteOigAAe.  I^^^voa 
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has  a  passage  much  to  the  same  purport  as  that  of  Proclus,  but 
which,  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  Gamelion,  is  clear  and  satis- 

fitctory :  Afivaiw  fi^f  •  oldiva  ranf  fifivuv  Boiuroi  ouru  xaXovtfiv  c/xa^f/  dl 
6  nXo6ra^o(  Bovxdriov  •  xai  yA^  "^vx^^i  hiv  *  swo/  dl  rhv  "E^fiaiov  8; 
xarA  (1.  fiktr^t)  rhp  Bovxdrt6v  i^tv  xai  ycb^  'A^voTo/  Hf  ruv  Aijya/wv  «ogn)y 

h  avrfi  iyou^iv.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  Athenians  celebrated 
the  Lensea  in  Hermseus,  which,  it  is  admitted,  answered  to  the 
Attic  month  Anthesterion. 

Here,  however,  it  must  be  stated,  that  Hesychius,  (y.  A#or^or/a,) 
affirms  that  the  Lensea  took  place  in  the  Ionian  month  Lenseon; 
and  this  reading  was  adopted  by  Buhnken  as  sound,  because 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ionic  Lenseon  answered  to  the  Attic 
month  Anthesterion.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
evidence  preponderates  in  &vour  of  its  answering  to  Gamelion. 
We  have  seen  in  the  passage  of  Thucydides,  that  the  lonians, 
as  well  as  the  Athenians,  had  a  month  called  Anthesterion,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Cyzican  inscription  quoted  by  M.  Bockh. 
This  article  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  the 
author  of  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon,  with  the  alteration  of  TafifiX- 

tMfo^  for  Afivatuvoi,  as  follows :  A/ovv<r/a  •  iofrii  *A^¥fi^i  Aiovl/^ov  •  ^yilo 
d^  r&  fikh  xar'  &y^oui  fikfiithf  Ho<nidiU¥ogf  rd  dt  Ariveua  Tafir^XiZvog,  rSt  di 

h  ittnt  ^EXapfipoXimog.  Li  pursuance  of  the  opinion  just  stated, 
Buhnken  here  altered  Tafi,fi>juvog  into  '  Av6t(rrfi^tZvoi ;  which  he 
was  probably  quite  right  in  doing,  but  not  on  the  grounds  which 
he  assigned  for  the  alteration.  It  is  odd  it  never  struck  him 
that  Hesfychius  could  not  have  written  Afivcuuvog.  The  excuse 
which  he  firames  for  the  lexicographer,  namely,  that  he  men- 
tioned the  Ionian  month  in  order  to  mark  its  connection  with 
the  festival,  though  eagerly  adopted  by  M.  Bockh,  because  of 
its  £Btvouring  his  argument,  is  in  reality  a  very  lame  one. 
Hesychius  had  no  business  with  Ionic  months  in  describing  an 
Attic  usage.  AU  that  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  the  passage  is 
corrupt :  we  cannot  reason  on  it.  So  &r  as  the  correspondence 
of  the  months  is  concerned,  the  author  of  the  Bhetorical  Lexi- 
con was  right,  perhaps,  in  changing  Lenseon  into  Gamelion ; 
but  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to  whether  he 
was  right  about  the  festival.  Indeed  nothing  can  exceed  the 
slovenliness  of  this  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  dictionary  makers. 
If  we  listen  to  them,  we  may  have  the  Lensea  in  almost  any 
month.  Thus  the  scholiast  on  the  AcAamenBes,  v.  377,  places 
tbem  in  the  aatomn  (rd  Si  A^yoia  h  r^  fAirMrig((i  Hytlo) ;    and  he 
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18  kept  in  countenance  by  another  on  Plato's  BepubUe,  P.  475, 
£.,  who  fixes  them  in  the  same  season,  viz.  Maimacterion. 

Allowing  that  the  Ionic  month  Lenson  corresponded  with 
the  Attic  Gamelion,  still  nan  constat  that  the  lonians  brought 
the  name  of  the  month  with  them  firom  Attica.  It  no  where 
occurs,  I  believe,  as  an  Attic  month  except  in  late  writers  like 
Aristides  (a  Mysian)  and  Eustathius ;  who  may  very  possibly 
have  confounded  the  Ionic  months  with  the  Attic.  This  much 
is  plain,  that  after  the  Ionic  migration,  either  the  Athenians  or 
I(Hiians  changed  the  name  of  the  month  which  answers  to  out 
January.  The  latter,  a  colony  of  emigrants,  were  much  the 
more  likely  to  make  the  alteration.  They  had  got  into  a  new 
climate,  and  amongst  a  people  who  probably  had  different  cus- 
toms with  regard  to  their  vintage,  and  the  tapping  of  their 
wines,  and  hence  were  led  to  keep  the  festival  a  month  earlier, 
though  they  retained  the  ancient  ceremony  in  Anthesterion  as 
welL  This  multiplication  of  Bacchic  entertainments  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  known  character  of  the  lonians,  ^o,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Lucian,  were  more  addicted  to 
them  than  any  other  nation.^ 

But  even  admitting  that  Gamelion  was  anciently  called  Le- 
nseon  by  the  Athenians,  that  circumstance,  instead  of  confirming 
M.  Bockh's  argument,  would  rather  have  a  tendency  the  other 
way.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Leneean  Dionysia  were 
next  in  importance  to  the  tSl  xar  oE^u,  and  must  have  increased 
in  splendour  with  the  progress  of  theatrical  entertainments. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  month's  having  been 
called  after  that  particular  festival,  in  which  plays  and  choruses 
were  exhibited ;  for  in  that  case,  under  the  circumstances  just 
alluded  to,  the  name  would  hardly  have  been  changed.  The 
name  Aivaia  seems  to  have  been  derived  firom  the  place  called 
LensBon  at  Athens,  and  to  have  designated,  as  I  hope  presently 
to  shew,  the  choral  and  dramatic  contests  there,  rather  than 
the  whole  festival ;  just  as  the  games  at  Olympia  took  their 
title  firom  the  place  where  they  were  exhibited.  Lenseus  was  a 
common  name  of  Bacchus,  as  president  of  the  wine-press ;  and 
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if  the  Athenians  anciently  had  a  month  Lenseon,  it  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  some  old  and  nearly  obsolete  Dionysiac  festival. 
Nor  does  this  rest  on  mere  conjecture :  Moschoptdus  gives  the 
following  etymology  of  the  month :  Ariva/m — 8ii$  igh  6  'lavoua^/o;  • 

ft,n^i  rourtft  ^y  'AfiQ^odav  ixAXow,  Here  we  have  quite  a  different 
festival.  We  find  the  same  etymology  in  a  commentary  sub- 
joined to  that  of  Proclus,  before  alluded  to. 

In  the  eeeand  place,  it  is  affirmed  that  both  the  XoU  and  Xvr^oi 
are  by  certain  authors  expressly  distii^uished  from  the  Lensea, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  the  same  festival. 
Thus  Alciphron,  (ii.  3,)  makes  Menander  write  to  Glycera  as 

follows :  iydt  dh  xal  rdt^g  ^^axXf/ou;  xa/  r^  KOf^fjffia  xai  r^^g  yj^u^ihag 
%ai  vdvra  reb  iv  raTg  avXaTi  's^/^3ova  va^&  rovroig  &ya66t,  puSfiivct,  rojv 
%af^  srog  %owk,  xai  ruv  iv  roti  ^uir^tg  Afivatttv,  xai  r^g  %^'^?5  ofioXo^ 
ysag,  xai  raiv  rov  Auxc/ou  yvfivadw,  xai  rrjg  U^ag  '  AxadtifjJag,  ovx 
akkdrrofi,ai  fict  rhv  Ai6vv<f0Vf  xai  rovg  Baxp^/xov^  avroZ  xiaffovg^  o^werig 
xai  xadfifiivrig  h  rfi  6tdr^(f)  TXvxe^ccg. 

Now  there  is  nothing  here  to  shew  that  the  Choes  and  LensBa 
were  distinct  us  to  tJieir  season,  but  only  as  to  their  nature. 
The  expression,  rSv  iv  roTg  dtdr^oig  Arivaiuv,  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  and  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  unravelling  of  a  difficulty 
through  which  Ruhnken  did  not  see  his  way.  That  critic  sup- 
posed that  the  name  Lensea,  besides  denoting  the  festival  of  the 
Anthesteria  in  general,  was  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
first  day,  the  Ui^oiyta ;  or  else  that  there  was  a  fourth  distin- 
guished by  that  title.  These  were  mere  conjectures,  and,  the 
latter  particularly,  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  from  the 
above  passage  in  Alciphron,  we  may  infer  that  the  name  Lensea, 
applied  more  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  Anthesterian  fes- 
tival which  consisted  in  the  theatrical  entertainments.  Indeed 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  really  classic  authors  ever  called 
the  festival,  as  a  whole,  and  apart  firom  its  dramatic  shews, 
A^vata,     The  proper  name  for  it  was,  ^mhcia  ivi  A)iva<V,  or  iv 

AifLvaig,  or  'Ai^f tfr^^io. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  nteaning  of  the  term  Anvaia,  we 
shall  find  little  to  delay  us  in  the  other  passages  which  have 
been  adduced  against  Ruhnken,  and  in  order  to  establish  the 
diversity  of  the  LensBa  and  Anthesteria.     That  in  Athenseus, 

(rv.  p.  130),  offers  no  difficulty:   ^  b\  (ji6vev)  iv  'A&fjvaig  fiivuv  fiu- 
Sa//AO¥/^$ig  rAg  0iQffd^o\i  fii^/g  dxoiwv,  ^vfia  xai  si^uf/(,a  xai  roug  xaX* 
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§yg  i6^im  ^^i^roug,    Arivaia  xai  Xur^oug    &iu^m.     On  the  contrary, 

it  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  ah*eady  drawn.  The  term 
Bi^^Stv  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  festival  lasting 
three  days,  or  even  one ;  but  suits  exactly  those  parts  of  a  fes- 
tival which  consisted  in  shows  and.  exhibitions :  as  the  proces- 
sion through  the  marsh  with  the  x^^i^**  ^^^  ^^  A^mia,  or  dra- 
matic representations.  We  may,  therefore,  dispense  with  M. 
Bockh's  ingenious,  but  irrelevant  and  fer-fetched  calculations, 
as  to  how  long  it  would  have  taken  Lynceus  to  make  the  jour- 
ney to  Macedonia ;  for  Hippolochus  is  alluding  to  one  and  the 
same  festival,  though  to  di£Ferent  parts  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficidty  in  the  passage  from  iBIian,  {Hiet 

An.  IV.  53,  (43),  Kixij^uxroi  ySt^  AioviKTia  xaJ  Ativaia  xai  X6r^o/  xai 

Ti^u^if/Aci.  That  from  Suidas  presents,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
greater  obstacle,  and  indeed  it  is  only  when  we  arrive  at  authors 
of  his  kind,  and  of  his  age,  that  we  meet  with  any.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  ^xM/^/^ara  ix  rm  ofjM^w — ^A^fntts 

y&^  i¥  rf  Xow  io^rfi  o/  xufidt^ovrti  M  ruv  afia^m  roui  iravrutrag 
i^uhJtrSv  rt  xai  iXoid6^ou¥  .  rh  d^aurb  xai  roTg   Arivatoig   vgt^v  I'sro/ovy. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  waggons  were  introduced 
into  the  theatre,  though  the  abuse  might  have  been.  But  Bent- 
ley,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  has  illustrated  this  passage 
of  Suidas  by  a  quotation  from  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes, 
which  may  go  some  way  to  clear  up  the  difficidty.  "  It  is  true," 
says  he,  ''  Harpocration  and  Suidas  understand  it,  (i.  e.  the  pro- 
verb, i^  afid^ni  Xs/f#y),  of  tiiepamp  in  the  feasts  of  Bacchus ;  but 
even  there  too,  they  were  not  the  tragic  but  the  comic  poets 
who  were  so  abusive ;  for  they  also  had  their  carts  to  carry  their 
plays  in.  The  comic  poets,  says  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes, 
rubbing  their  feces  with  the  lees  of  wines,  that  they  might  not 
be  known,  were  carried  about  in  carts,  and  sung  their  poems  in 
the  highways,  from  whence  came  the  proverb  (w;  sg  a/ukd^fig  \aXt^), 
— ^to  rail  as  impudently  as  out  of  a  cart." 

As  this,  then,  was  a  practice  of  the  comic  poets,  and  the  Le- 
nadSL  was  the  fevourite  season  of  comedy,  we  may  presume  that 
Suidas  was  here  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  custom  as 
exercised  at  first  only  by  the  miscellaneous  mob,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  Choes  alone ;  but  which  was  afterwards  extended,  espe- 
cially by  the  comedians,  to  the  other  days  of  the  Anthesteria. 
And  thus  it  might  have  formed  either  a  prelude  or  conclusion, 
out  of  doors,  to  the  representations  in  t\xe  \\ie«L\x^,  «sA  \sfik^^B^ 
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be  said  properly  enough  to  be  done  Iv  ro%  Aijva/o/;,  from  forming 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  dramatic  spectacle.  And  this  seems 
borne  out  by  the  passage  in  Suidas,  alluded  to  by  Bentley,  where 
we  find  under  the  head,  'Eg  afibd^fii — i  \iyo/ii¥fi  h^  wa^  'Adijva/o/; 

A^voua,  h  ji  ^ywi^o/lo  oi  ^oifirai  6\tyy^6,fwT%i  riva  5tf/Aa7a  rov  ytXag- 
jibo^Pig  xa^^fikfvoi  iXi'y6v  n  xai  fdov  r&  vottifjkara. 

The  remaining  argument  adduced  by  M.  Bockh  is,  that  the 
Lensea  was  a  vintage  festival,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion.     If  we  ask  how 
it  is  shewn  to  have  been  a  vintage  festival,  any  more  than  the 
fAiyaXa  Aiov^jio,  in  Elaphebolion,  we  are  referred  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  which,  it  is  said,  necessarily  connects  it  with 
the  operations  of  the  vintage.     To  this  etymology  I  have  already 
adverted.     That  the  sacred  enclosure  called  the  Lenseon  derived 
its  name  from  a  wine-press  which  existed  there  in  the  very  early 
days  of  Athens,  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  the  ceremonies 
and  spectacles  which  took  place  in  it  in  after  times  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  were  called  Lensea  from  the  enclosure  itself  and 
thus  can  be  referred  only  remotely  to  Xijy^^,  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  shew.     But  indeed  this  argument  of  M.  Bockh's 
proves  too  much,  as  he  himself  seems  to  have  felt.    For  if  the 
Lensea  was  a  vintage  feast,  that  circumstance  would  certainly 
go  a  great  way  to  identify  it  with  the  Rural  Dionysia,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  argument  of  those  who  hold  with  Casaubon  and 
Hermann.    It  is  allowed  that  the  Rural  Dionysia  themselves, 
taking  place  in  the  month  Posideon  (December),  were  late  as  a 
vintage  feast ;  what,  then,  can  be  said  for  the  following  month, 
Gamelion  ?     By  the  unimaginative,  such  a  thing  would  be  pro- 
nounced simply  impossible ;  but  M.  Bockh  meets  the  difficulty 
by  the  following  large  draft  on  the  reader's  &ncy.    *'  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that,  after  the  general  vintage  had  ended, 
the  fruit  of  some  vines  was  still  reserved  to  a  later  season  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  them  a  nectar,  with  which  the 
erection  of  the  first  wine-press  was  commemorated,  the  success- 
ful poets  rewarded,  and  the  Len^an  god  honoured,  and  from 
which  the  festival  itself  may  have  received  the  name  of  ^A/tiQ^o- 

How  this  nectar  came  to  be  converted  into  ambroriay  the 
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potable  into  the  edible,  M.  Boekh  does  not  explain ;  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  in  this  circumstance,  the  Athenians  would  have 
followed  Anaxandrides,  Alcman,  and  Sappho,^  rather  than  the 
traditions  of  Homer.  It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  the  At* 
tic  poets,  if  they  were  as  knowing  as  their  brethren  of  the  craft 
usually  are,  would  not  have  preferred,  as  their  reward,  a  cup 
brewed  at  the  regular  period,  to  this  rare  and  unseasonable 
nectar.  M.  Bockh  should,  at  least,  have  attempted  to  shew 
some  probable  reason  why  the  vintage  festival  was  litter  with 
the  Athenians  than  elsewhere;  or  rather,  why  they  had  a/ny 
vintage  at  all.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Athenian  cockneys 
only  troubled  themselves  to  tap  and  drink  the  wine  which  had 
been  made  in  the  country. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  on 
either  side  of  this  vexaiia  qucestio.  The  general  features  of  the 
evidence  are  these : — On  Buhnken's  side,  we  have  the  highest 
claasical  authorities,  but  their  testimony  is  not  direct ;  on  Bockh's 
side,  we  have  the  very  lowest  class  of  writers, — scholiasts  and 
dictionary-makers,  whose  evidence  indeed,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  calling,  goes  directly  to  the  point,  but  which,  partly 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  writers,  and  partly  from  the  corrupt 
and  neglected  state  in  which  their  works  have  come  down  to 
us,  must  often  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  The 
want  of  directness  in  the  testimony  of  the  classic  authors,  is  no 
objection  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  too  much  of  that  quality  would 
render  it  liable  to  suspicion,  as  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
them  to  identify  two  festivals,  which,  in  their  time,  no  one 
thought  of  separating.  The  business  here  is,  to  draw  a  correct 
inference  from  the  data  which  they  afford.  And  if,  from  several 
such  writers,  we  arrive  at  the  like  conclusion,  whilst  no  con- 
trary one  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  sources,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  got  the  highest  degree  of  proof  short  of  absolute 
demonstration. 

If  we  examine  the  evidence  more  particularly,  we  find  that 
the  only  writers  who  positively  assert  the  occurrence  of  the 
Lensea  in  Gamelion,  are  Proclus,  and  the  author  of  the  Bhe- 
torical  Lexicon.  In  the  passage  of  Proclus,  it  has  been  shewn, 
(besides  the  objection  which  may  be  taken  to  the  state  of  the 
text,)  that  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself.     The  author  of  the 


9  See  AtiMDaeoB  II.,  p.  B9.  A.« 
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Rhetorical  LeJiicoD,  independently  of  his  want  of  authority,  has 
evidently  been  led  to  the  assertion  from  finding  Arimiuvog  in 
Hesychius,  which  that  author  coidd  never  have  written. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  name  of  the  Ionic  month 
LenaBon,  has,  I  trust,  been  shewn  to  be  of  little  value,  as  well 
as  the  inference  from  the  term  a^jvo/cb,  as  denoting  a  vintage 
festival.  Finally,  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  little  force  in 
the  objections  taken  to  the  identity  of  the  Lensea  and  the  An- 
thesteria  from  the  passages  in  Alciphron,  Athenseus,  JBlian,  and 
Suidas. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  it  will,  I  think,  be  difficult 
to  get  over  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  which  clearly  points  to 
only  two  city  Dionysia,  the  older  belonging  to  the  month  An- 
thesterion;  especially  as  we  find  this  confirmed  by  Demosthenes, 
by  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and 
by  Atlienseus,  by  the  omission  of  the  Anthesteria  in  M.  Bockh's 
inscription,  unless  it  was  identical  with  the  Dionysia  M  Aijva/V, 
as  well  as  by  the  &ct  that  the  later  Lexicographers  and  scho- 
liasts never  mention  more  than  two  Dionysia  besides  the  Rural, 
however  they  may  differ  about  the  season  of  their  celebration. 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  high  degree  of  probability  derived 
from  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes. 

That  the  question  is  a  difficult  one,  must  be  admitted.  But, 
though  the  evidence  on  Ruhnken's^^side  does  not  amount  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  it  possesises,  I  think,  so  high  a 
degree  of  probability,  as  renders  it  almost  a  moral  certainty. 

Thomas  Dyer. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  MILLINGEN,  ESQ. 

James  Millingen,  the  greatest  English  Archaeologist  of  the  present 
century,  was  bom  on  the  18th  January  1774.  His  father,  a  Dutch 
merchant  from  Batavia,  resided  at  that  period  in  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster;  and  at  an  early  period  placed  his  son  at  Westminster  School, 
onder  Mr.  Wingfield,  since  Dr.  Wingfield,  who  was  his  private  tutor. 

In  the  same  square  resided  the  celebrated  Dr.  Crarcterode,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Millingen^s  family;  and  who,  observing  the 
interest  which  our  youthful  antiquarian  took  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
coins,  encouraged  this  growing  disposition  to  follow  numismatic  stu- 
dies, by  the  occasional  gift  of  duplicate  medals,  &c. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  while  young  Millingen  assiduously 
foUowed  this  pursuit,  his  time  was  devoted,  in  his  leisure  hours,  to  the 
science  of  war.  He  was  most  anxious  to  enter  the  army  in  the  En- 
gineer Department ;  but  having  been  subject  to  asthma  from  his  child- 
hood, this  desire  was  over-ruled  by  his  father,  who  intended  to  send 
him  from  Westminster  School  to  one  of  our  Universities. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out  Mr.  Millingen,  the  father,  had  experienced  many 
severe  losses  in  various  speculations ;  and,  looking  upon  the  recent 
events  in  Paris  as  the  harbinger  of  happier  days  for  that  country, 
until  then  oppressed  and  degraded  by  the  most  profligate  tyranny,  he 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  French  capital,  and  shortly  after  re- 
turned to  London,  after  having  viewed  with  delight  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastile,  and  bearing  with  him  one  of  the  keys  of  that  detestable  for- 
tress, for  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  then  in  England. 

La  Belle  France^  in  his  opinion,  was  shortly  to  become  the  El  Do- 
rado  of  freedom  and  of  plenty.  Mr.  Millingen  collected  the  wreck  of 
his  broken  fortune,  and  hastened  over  with  his  family  to  reside  in 
Paris.  In  this  resolution,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  a  connection  of 
his  wife,  M.  Van  de  Nyver,  a  banker  in  Paris,  whose  HdtelwaB  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  and  the  house  in  which  the  Galignanis  now  keep 
their  library,  until  the  family  were  installed  in  an  apartment,  Rue  de 
la  Michaudi^,  and  James  Millingen  was  received  as  a  clerk  in  the 
banking-house. 
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Most  reluctantly  did  he  follow  a  pursuit  so  foreign  to  his  taste ;  and 
he  still  continued  to  divide  his  leisure  hours  between  the  perusal  and 
the  study  of  Vauban  and  Yaillant,  Belair  and  Beauvais,  Polybius 
and  Pinkerton.  When  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  favourite  medal 
case,  he  would  pore  over  the  campaigns  of  the  great  Cond^,  with  a  map 
of  the  theatre  of  war  suspended  in  his  room,  or  displayed  upon  the 
floor ;  all  his  savings  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  coins,  or  of  mo- 
dels of  cannon,  pontoons,  and  other  matiriel  of  war. 

The  events  of  the  10th  August,  threw  all  the  English  residing  in 
France  into  a  state  of  consternation ;  and  Mrs.  Mlllingen,  with  her  two 
sons,  repaired  to  Calais,  on  their  way  to  England.  But  still  Mr.  Mll- 
lingen, Senior,  hoped  for  better  days,  and  recalled  his  family  to  Paris. 

Having  quitted  the  banking-house  of  M.  Van  de  Nyver,  James 
Millingen  obtained  an  employment  better  suited  to  his  pursuits,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  IkCnt  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
well-known  mineralogist.  Monger.  The  director,  while  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  of  the  Royal  (then  the  National)  Li- 
brary, procured  him  the  intimacy  of  the  director  Abb^  Courcy  Bar- 
thflemi,  brother  to  the  well-known  author  of  the  Voyage  of  Anachar- 
sis  in  Greece,  and  of  the  amiable  geographer.  Barbie  du  Bocage ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  cultivated  the  intimacy  of  Messrs.  Walkenaer,  Dc 
Non,  D'Aumont,  and  several  other  weU-known  collectors  of  antiquities 
and  archffiologists.  These  gentlemen  were  constant  visitors  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  MilUngen's  father,  where  they  usually  met  the  Abb^  Servois, 
who  was  then  tutor  to  James  Millingen's  younger  brother,  (now  Dr. 
ACUingen,)  and  who  was  subsequently  Vicar-General  of  Cambrai, 
when  that  city  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  in  1815. 

However,  Ihese  tranquil  days  were  not  long  to  last.  A  decree  of  the 
National  Convention  ordered  the  confinement  of  every  British  subject 
until  the  peace,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  Commissary  from  the 
Comity  R^olutionaire  of  the  section  de  la  Butte  des  Moulins,  (Mr.M.'s 
father  then  resided  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Roch),  arrested  our  youthfiil 
antiquary,  and  conveyed  him  first  to  the  Prison  of  the  Madelonettes, 
then  to  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  finally  to  the  College  des  Ecossais, 
where  he  remained  till  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor, 

During  this  incarceration,  M.  Van  de  Nyver,  with  his  two  sons,  were 
sentenced  to  the  guillotine.  The  unfortunate  Madame  Du  Barry,  who 
was  comfortable  and  safe  in  England,  repaired  to  Paris,  to  seek  her 
diamonds,  which  she  had  concealed  in  the  garden  of  her  country-house 
she  was  denounced  by  a  gardener,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  long  in 
her  service,  and  in  her  papers  were  found  letters  of  M.  Van  de  Ny^  er, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  transmitted  money  to  her  in  England 
during  her  emigration;  and  the  same  axe  struck  off  the  head  of  the 
proOIgate  roysH  courtezan  and  her  unfortunate  agents. 
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James'Milliiigen^s  father,  being  a  Dutchman,  escaped  incarceration, 
but  was  ordered  en  surveillance  out  of  Paris  to  Lucy  St.  L^ger ;  their 
younger  son,  under  the  age  of  imprisonment,  being  left  in  Paris  to 
attend  to  his  brother,  and  make  constant  application  to  Bobespierrei 
Danton,  and  Bar^re,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  his  parents. 

During  James  Millingen's  confinement  in  the  College  des  EcossaiSy 
he  became  acquainted  with  two  fellow-prisoners,  Charles  Este,  son  of 
the  well  known  parson  Este,  and  Sir  Robert  Smith  of  Beerchurch  Hall, 
Essex ;  Charles  Este  married  one  of  Sir  Robertas  daughters,  and  opened 
a  banking-house  in  the  Rue  C^ruti,  in  which  James  Millingen  was 
received  as  a  partner. 

Previous  to  this  occurrence,  our  antiquarian,  obliged  to  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence,  entered  into  various  speculations,  and  settled 
for  some  time  in  Calais,  where  he  remained  a  short  while ;  he  then 
entered  the  firm  of  Sir  Robert  Smith  &  Co. 

About  this  period  a  singular  occurrence  opened  to  James  Millingen 
a  new  field  of  speculation.  As  some  labourers  were  working  in  a 
field  between  the  villages  of  QuevauviUiers  and  Pecquigny,  near 
Abbeville,  they  discovered  a  Roman  entrenchment,  and  dug  up  several 
earthen  vessels  filled  with  gold  coins  down  to  Severus,  Caracalla,  and 
Geta,  most  of  the  latter  in  rare  preservation,  as  if  just  struck,  and 
many  with  scarce  reverses.  These  valuable  coins  he  purchased  at 
their  weight,  and  soon  disposed  of  them,  both  in  France  and  England, 
to  great  advantage ;  many  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  Mr.  Miles,  the 
coin-dealer  in  Tavistock  Street,  who  placed  them  advantageously  in 
various  cabinets ;  but  their  state  of  preservation  was  so  high,  that  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  many  numismatic  collectors  could  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  spurious. 

From  various  circumstances,  the  banking-house  in  the  Rue  C^ruti 
failed,  and  James  Millingen  was  hence  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
His  perfect  knowledge  of  coins  and  the  relics  of  antiquity,  had  rendered 
his  judgment  nearly  infallible ;  and  most  of  the  cabinets  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  owe  to  him  their  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimens 
of  ancient  art. 

A  constant  sufferer  from  the  asthma,  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
climate  of  England,  and  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  reside  in  Italy, 
where  he  enjoyed  comparative  good  health.  Here  he  devoted  his  time 
both  to  the  collection  of  antiquities  and  to  the  production  of  various 
well  known  works  on  coins,  Etruscan  vases,  &c  &c.  For  some  time 
he  resided  at  Rome  and  at  Naples,  but  latterly  Florence  was  his  abode ; 
paying  occasional  visits  to  Paris  and  to  London,  where  his  arrival  was 
always  gladly  hailed  by  archaeologists,  as  he  was  ever  the  bearer  of 
some  precious  relic  of  byegone  art.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  settuig 
out  for  England,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  LoivdoiV)  ^\!l<^^  ^^ 
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was  attacked  by  a  severe  catarrhal  affection.  During  the  first  days 
of  his  illness  he  thought  little  of  it,  and  wrote  several  letters  the  day 
before  his  death ;  and  the  very  morning  of  the  mournful  day,  had 
sat  up,  and  according  to  his  usual  habit,  had  directed  the  preparation 
of  his  coffee.  He  expu^  without  a  struggle  on  the  1st  of  October 
1845,  at  the  age  of  72,  and  more  from  the  effect  of  exhaustion  than  of 
disease. 

James  MiUingen  was  of  the  most  studious  habits — most  abstemious 
in  his  living;  but  unfortunately  he  knew  very  little  of  domestic  com- 
fort, for  both  his  wife  and  daughter  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  a  circumstance  which  caused  their  separation.  He  was  a 
staunch  churchman,  and  most  hostile  to  popery.  In  this  aversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  he  was  confirmed  by  many  circumstances,  but 
more  especially  when  his  grandchildren,  who  were  sent  by  their  father, 
Dr.  Julius  Millingen,  Physician  to  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople,  (the 
same  who  had  attended  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  his 
decease,)  but  were  detained  at  Rome  by  their  grandmother,  and  placed 
in  a  catholic  school  of  the  Inquisition  by  order  of  the  Pope,  who 
appointed  Prince  Odascalchi  their  tutor ;  all  applications  made  by 
the  father  and  grandfather  to  claim  them,  and  send  them  to  England, 
as  it  was  originally  intended,  being  fruitless, — ^and  our  minister  at  Flo- 
rence, and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  England,  refusing  to  interfere  in  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Millingen  has  left  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons ;  having  lost 
one  son  (Horace)  in  India,  a  Captain  in  the  Madras  army.  The 
second  son,  Julius,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  at  Constantinople. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Millingen's  works,  and  dissertations 
in  various  journals : — 

RecueildequelquesM^aillesGrecques  in^tes;  Rome,  1812.  4to.  fig. 
Peintures  antiques  in^dites  de  Vases  Grecs;  Rome,  1813.    Large 

folio,  63  plates. 
Peintures  dc  Vases  Grecs,  de  la  collection  de  Sir  John  Coghill,  Bart. ; 

Rome,  1817.    Folio,  with  52  plates. 
Medallic  History  of  Napoleon,  and  Supplement;  London,  1819  and 

1822.    4to.,  74  plates. 
The  same  translated  into  French, — Idem. 
Ancient  Coins  of  Greek  Cities  and  Kings ;  London,  1821.    4to.  fig. 
Ancient  unedited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art;  London,  1822  and 

1826.    2  vol  4to. 
Remarks  on  the  State  of  Learning  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain ; 

London,  1831.    8vo. 
Byi\oge  of  ancient  unedited  Coins ;  London,  1837.    4to.  dg. 
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Considerations  sur  la  Numismatique  de  Tancienne  Italie,  and  Supple- 
ment, with  2  plates  ;  Florence,  1841  and  1844. 

He  wrote  many  commimications  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literaturey  and  to  the  Annali  and  BulleUini  of  the 
Instituto  Archeologico  di  Boma. 

The  following  papers  contributed  to  the  former,  deserve  especial  men- 
tion : — ^Vol.  L,  4to.  Part  Ist,  1827.  On  a  coin  of  Metapontum, 
p.  142-150.     Part  2,  vol.  I. 

On  the  date  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Zancle  or  Messana  in  Sicily ;  with 
a  plate,  p.  93-99. 

On  the  Portland  Vase,  with  a  plate,  p.  99-lOG.    VoL  IL 

On  the  late  Discoveries  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  various  parts  of 
Etruria,  page  95-102. 

On  the  names  of  Roman  Divinities ;  and  Notice  of  a  Painted  Fictile 
Vase,  relating  to  this  subject.    Page  136-144.    Not  complete. 

He  left  a  small  numismatic  work  ready  for  the  press,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  published.  It  will  consist  of  unedited  Greek  coins,  or  new 
attributions  of  coins  already  known,  or  considered  uncertain. 


The  first  part  of  the  new  Philological  Journal,  "  Phifologus,"  edited 
by  Professor  Schneidewin  of  (rottingen,  has  just  reached  us.  The 
original  plan  of  printing  all  contributions  in  Latin,  (see  Classical  Mu-* 
seuniy  vol.  m.  p.  213,)  has  been  given  up,  for  most  of  the  articles  are 
in  German.  From  the  great  ability  of  the  editor,  and  the  array  of 
scholars  who  have  promised  their  support  to  the  new  undertaking, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Journal  will  be  conducted 
in  a  very  admirable  manner ;  but  we  cannot  help  repeating  our  regret 
at  seeing  the  efforts  of  German  scholars  becoming  more  and  mord 
weakened  by  the  want  of  union,  which  is  fostered  by  the  many  Jour- 
nals of  the  same  kind,  scarcely  one  of  which  is  able  to  maintain  itself, 
and  exercise  that  wholesome  influence  which  it  is  its  object  to  exer- 
cise. The  contents  of  the  first  number  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  contains  original  essays,  and  the  second,  a  number  of 
short  papers  under  the  head  of  Miscellanies.  Among  the  essays  we 
notice,  as  of  particular  interest, — 1.  De  peplo  Aristotelis  Stagiritae. 
Accedunt  pepli  reliquiae,  by  F.  G.  Schneidewin ;  2.  The  Rape  of  the 
Palladium,  by  0.  Jahn ;  3.  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  by 
H.  Ritter ;  4.  Contributions  towards  the  History  and  Topography  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  by  L.  Preller ;  5.  On  Gottlingand  Zumpt's  Views 
on  the  Sums  of  the  Servian  Census,  by  M.  Hertz ;  6.  Is  the  fifth 
Olympic  ode  the  work  of  Pindar  ?  by  E.  Von  Leutsch ;  7.  On  the 
Tomb  of  Sophocles,  by  the  same ;  8.  On  the  connection  between  Au- 
gustus and  Horace,  by  G.  F.  Grotefend. 
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L — C&mCAL  EIXAIONATION  OF  THE  IOtH  VERSE,  ChAP.  XL  AND  OF  THE 

16th  and  16th  verses  of  Chap.  Xn.  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle 
TO  the  Corinthians. 

The  explanation  given  by  commentators  of  the  above  verses,  bave 
always  appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory.  The  words  in  xi.  10.  are,  Bia  roiho 

o0€iX,eft  y  tvdf^  ij^ovatav  tx®*^  ^'''*  ''§*  K€<j>a\rJ9  Sta  tov»  a^^eXovs,     The 

common  translation  has  the  appearance  of  being  literal ;  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  verses  immediately  preceding,  is  utterly  unin- 
telligible. ''  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels."  Some  of  the  commentators  suppose  that 
i^ovffiav  signifies  a  veU  ;  but  the  noun,  i(ov<rta,  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  Classical  authors,  and  also  in  any  other  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  no  such  meaning ;  and  its  derivation  from  i^eivat,  or  the 
participle,  i^ovca^  gives  no  authority  for  such  an  assumption.  Ro- 
binson, in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  translates  it  thus : — 
.*'  Frob.  *  emblem  of  power,'  L  e.  a  veil  or  covering,  (comp.  v.  13. 16.) 
as  an  emblem  of  sulbjection  to  the  power  of  a  husband, — a  token  of 
modest  adherence  to  duties  and  usages  established  by  law  and  cus- 
tom." But  the  use  of  the  veil  by  the  Grecian  women  implied  no  such 
subjection.  It  was  worn  when  they  went  abroad,  to  prevent  their 
being  gazed  at  by  the  licentious  young  men,  and  also  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  courtezans.  Besides,  it  may  be  supposed  that  unmar- 
ried women  would  also  be  present  at  these  assemblies.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  really  did  signify  a  veil  or  c(mering  for  the  head, 
but  that  it  should  be  pronounced  efovaiav^  and  be  derived  from  the 
future  of  the  verb  /x<^i  ^^-  ^f  <^«  This  will  appear  not  improbable, 
when  we  consider,  that  from  the  same  tense  of  ^x<^  we  have  the  noun 
€f  £9,  a  habit  of  hodtfj  &c. ;  and  from  the  kindred  Latin  verb  haheo,  we 
have  our  English  word  habUj  a  particular  kind  of  dress,  as  a  riding 
habitj  &C.  According  to  this  derivation,  k^ovala,  will  signify  a  kind  of 
head-dress,  holding^  wrapping,  or  cohering  the  head  and  face,  and 
worn  by  the  Corinthian  women  when  they  went  abroad.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  head-dress,  peculiar  to  the 
Corinthian  ladies,  as  the  word  seems  to  be  a  a^raf  X^r^ofievov.^ 
Various  also  have  been  the  conjectures  regarding  the  meaning  of 


^  What  ia  the  oirigin  of  our  word  hood  $    It  is  not  from  kea^,  bat  from  the 
AnffloStaxm  hoed,  from  the  verb  to  hold. 
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the  words  Bla  rohi  arff^eKov^,  Some  suppose  d^f^e\ov9  to  mean  spies 
sent  by  the  heathen  to  watch  and  report  any  improprieties  in  the 
Christian  assemblies.  But  the  term  cl^^eXo^  in  the  Classical  Au-* 
thors,  always  signifies  a  messenger,  one  that  carries  a  message  or  a 
report.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  apostle  would  have  used  this  term  in 
such  an  unusual  sense,  instead  of  the  common  and  appropriate  one 
KataffKOTTo^,  Besides,  the  use  of  the  article  would  imply  that  they 
were  well  known ;  whereas  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  spies 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  would  be  unknown,  as  they  would 
assume  the  external  demeanour  of  devout  worshippers.  Others,  again, 
are  of  opinion,  that  6rf^€\ov9  means  Angels j  i.  e.  heavenly  messengers ; 
and  they  translate  Bta  rout  a77e\oi;9,  "through  reverence  of  the  an- 
gels." But  why  these  "ministering  spirits"  should  feel  peculiarly 
grieved  at  any  such  violation  of  the  customary  forms  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  as  women  appearing  unveiled  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians, 
and  not  being  regarded  or  mentioned  as  checks  upon  grosser  violations 
of  duty,  cannot  be  easily  explained,  (see  Dr.  Bloomfield's  note  on  the 
passage.)  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  el^yeXoi  here  mentioned,  were 
messengers  or  delegates  sent  by  the  different  churches  to  one  another 
to  report  their  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  them ;  and 
that,  if  they  observed  the  Corinthian  women  violating  the  decorum  of 
their  sex,  by  appearing  in  the  assemblies  unveiled,  they  would  give 
an  unfavourable  report  of  their  conduct  to  the  churches  by  whom  they 
were  sent.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  apostles  on 
different  occasions,  (see  Acts  xv.  25,  33.)  The  messengers  whom 
John  sent  to  interrogate  our  Saviour  respecting  his  mission,  are  termed 

urfyeKoi,     Luke   vii.   24.  qTreXOomtvv  ie  tu>i/  ay*^i\wv  'iwavpovt     In 

2  Corinth,  viii.  21,  they  are  called  ^VoVtoXoi,  a  term  in  this  place  sy- 

nonimOUS  with  a77e\ot.      Eire   virep  T/tov,  KOtvwvo^  ifio^  xal  v;t«»  tfw- 
vepf^os  *   eire  aS€\(f>ol  yfi&Vy  aTTOffroXoi  iKKXtfffiivv,    They  are  Called 

avoffroXoi  when  sent,  dyf^eXoi  as  messengers  or  reporters. 

The  latter  clause  of  the  15th  and  16th  verses  of  Chap.  xn.  of  the 
same  Epistle,  appears  to  me  to  be  misunderstood  by  all  the  conmien- 
tators  I  have  consulted  on  the  passage.    The  words  are,  ^Eav  eiirrf  o 

7rov9  •  "Ot*  oifK  elfil  X^'/^i  *'^*  *'V**  **  "^^^  ffu?fiaT09  •  ov  irnpa  rovro   ovic 

effriv  ix  rov  ou)fiaro9 ;  OUT  commou  translation  of  the  latter  clause  is, 
"  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  T  Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  a  note  on  the 
passage,  translates,  "  it  does  not  on  this  account  form  no  part  of  the 
body;"  and  he  adds,  ^^vapa  here  signifies  propter,  as  Thucydides, 
n.  (i.)  141.  Such  is  the  sense,  according  to  the  punctuation  I  have 
adopted,  with  several  eminent  editors  and  translators,  and  as  required 
by  the  proprietas  linguae.  Those  who  adopt  the  interrogation  are  ob- 
liged to  sink  the  second  oh,  by  calling  in  the  rule  that  two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative,  which  principle  will  not  «p^\Y  Vtv  «l  wmXtv^^^wi 
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like  the  present."  The  late  Dr.  Arnold  has  remarked  in  a  note  on 
Thucyd^  i.  141,  irapa  Tfiv  laviov  afiekeiav,  "This  is  exactly  expressed 
in  vulgar  English,  'all along  of  his  own  neglect,'  i.e.  owing  to  his 
own  neglect  This  sense  of  Trapa  b  nnusuaL"  I  suspect  that  Kara 
would  more  nearly  express  ''  all  along"  than  ^apa ;  and  the  citations 
from  Demosthenes,  when  m-apa  occurs,  may  be  translated  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  meaning  of  that  preposition.  In  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  ov  irapa  toOto  ovk  ^ativ  UK  fov  cbjfiaro^f  I  apprehend 
that  vapa  does  not  signify  either  therefore  or  propter ,  but,  contrary  to, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  most  usual  significations.  According  to 
the  common  translation,  and  also  that  of  Dr.  Bloomfield,  the  words  lose 
all  their  point  and  force,  particularly  as  given  in  the  non-negative  form 
by  the  latter.  It  is  not  unconunon  to  find  in  the  Classic  Authors  the 
negative  repeated  to  make  the  expressions  more  emphatic.    Thus 

Xenophon,  Cyr.  I.,  Oappei^  €<prj^  iS  Kvpe^  ovSe,  fjv  fiffBeirorc  wavffivfiai 
$€U}fi€vo9,  ov  firj  KpartfOw  wore  iroteiv  rt  wv  firj  xpri  rroieiv.  So  I  appre- 
hend the  sentence  should  be  pointed  and  thus  translated : — "  Take 
courage,  said  he,  Cyrus,  no,  even  though  I  should  never  cease  gazing 
upon  her,  no,  I  cannot  be  so  far  overcome,"  &c.  In  all  sentences 
where  oh  firj  occurs,  ov  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  repetition  of  the 
preceding  negative,  introduced  again  to  make  the  negative  emphatic. 
Various  other  passages,  of  a  similar  construction,  might  be  produced 
from  Demosthenes.  The  construction  in  the  clause,  v.  15th,  is  pre- 
cisely similar.  To  give  foice  to  the  interrogation,  the  negative  is  re- 
peated ;  but  it  is  repeated,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Xenophon, 
upon  account  of  the  intervening  and  adversative  expression,  wapa 
rovro^    I  would  therefore  point  and  translate  the  passage  thus: — 

ov  frapm  rovro  -^  oifK  iariv  Ik  rod  cuffiaro9  •    Is  it  UOt,  contrary  tO  this 

Msertiony  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  body  ?  This  mode 
of  pointing  and  translating  the  passage,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  Apostle's  expression. 

Geobgb  Dukbar. 

CoLLKOK  OF  EoiMBuaoBy  Jomuiry  1846. 


2.  On  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap,  xxxvn.  Vebse  11. 
In  the  book  of  Eccles.  (lxx.)  ch.  xxxvn.  v.  11,  we  find :  «09  ehwhlav 

Kai  /ivrif^oavvov  ff€fiiBa\€o)9,  kuI  Xiiravov  7rpoc(f>opav  W9  firj  vwapxf*>v  j 

the  latter  part  of  which  is  closely  enough  rendered  in  our  version  : 
''  make  a  isX  offering,  as  not  being."  For  vwapx'^v  I  would  propose 
ATrapx&v,  and  render  it,  ^'  make  a  fat  offering  as  not  of  firsts-fruits." 

0.  R. 
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3.  On  the  Greek  Liquids,  and  tiieir  Connection 

WITH  THE  DiGAMMA. 

I  HAVE  SO  long  entertained  a  theory  respecting  the  Greek  liquids, 
and  have  so  long  tested  it  by  observation,  that  it  may  be  a  mere 
hobby  or  a  mare's  nest  certainly,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  some 
modifications,  it  will  be  found  eventually  to  hold  good. 

I  had  continually  observed,  in  common  with  other  persons,  the  fact, 
that  a  short  syllable  preceding  a  liquid  (whether  in  the  beginning  or 
the  middle  of  a  word)  was  made  long,  even  when  that  syllable  was  in 
Thesis. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  Attic  Scenic  Poets  retained  this  practice 
in  the  single  instance  of  the  liquid  />,  whereas  it  was  common  to  all  in 
Homer. 

I  then  observed,  that  words  or  syllables  beginning  with  any  of  the 
liquids,  were  continually  to  be  found  with  a  consonant  |>refixed  or 
q/fixed,  and  sometimes  omitting  the  liquid,  and  retaining  the  inserted 
consonant.  I  found  that  the  phasis  of  this  consonant  varied  (appar- 
ently euphonise  gratis)  with  the  liquid ;  and  sometimes  it  appeared  as 
/3  (in  ppocov),  as  7  (in  7\a7oy,  lac\  as  h  (in  Bvo(/>€p69),  But  I  re- 
membered that  these  three  forms  p,  7.  ^.  comprbed  all  the  mutes ; 
and  I  further  expected  to  find  (and  found  almost  all,  if  not  all)  all  the 
mutes  prefixed  or  afiixed  to  liquids,  and  not  being  radical  letters  of 
the  word. 

The  conclusion  I  came  to  was,  that  all  liquids  were  pronounced 
(hard  or  soft  according  to  circumstances)  with  some  mute  before  or 
after  them,  just  as  still  is  the  case  in  Welsh  with  LL 

My  reason  for  believing  these  inserted  letters  to  be  different  forms 
of  the  digamma,  is  merely,  that  undoubted  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
digamma  assuming  in  other  cases  the  several  forms  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  appear  with  liquids,  and  it  is  the  only  letter  we  know  of, 
that  is  in  Homer's  time  omitted  or  inserted  apparently  ad  libitum, — 
as  is  the  case  with  these  liquids  and  their  satellites. 

I  subjoin  some  strong  instances  that  occur  to  me. 
/3. — ppohov — q/ipp6aio9.    The  Original  word  was  ^oprb^,  (mors,  mur^ 

der),  /A/3o/>T09  or  Pfiopro^,    Omit  the  liquid,  popio^,  metath.  fiporo^^ 

a ^6 pa  10^,  afiPp6ffio9,    So  pkwoKU)  was  Originally  fioXuxTKw,  ((^ioXoi/), 

fiPoXwoKW,  pXiLffKUJ,  /3\af^  =:  fia\aK09,  fipaXaKO^. 
7. — 7X0709.      From  X07,  lac,  f^aXaf^^  (7o\aicT0«). 

^. — hvo<f)€po9,     (Buttmann,  KeXatvos;^ 

0 — is  indirectly  the  strongest  possible  evidence  for  this  theory.  All 
the  words  beginning  with  0  are  followed  by  a  liquid  (if  by  any  con- 
sonant at  all)  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel.  The 
exceptions  are  a  very  few  words  witti  (^tlvat  coitAa&s^  ^l  ^^  ^- 
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gamma)  <r  or  tt,  in  which  Utter  case,  I  believe,  it  is  a  merely  eupho- 
nic metathesis,  such  as  ^i^'^o^  from  rv<pw.    Open  your  Lexicon 
under  0,  and  you  must  be  conyinced  that  the  Greeks  had  occasion- 
ally the  present  Welsh  pronunciation  of  Th  before  all  liquids. 
«* — Kvdipaf,  K/iikaOpovy  KfUkap^  or  KeXaivo^,    Buttmann's  Lcxilogus. 

ir,' — ifJLwXaKia  for  afiaXaxta  ==  immanii(My  unkindness,  (or  aK/Hireia,) 

T.— cognate  with  h  and  0. 

0. — ^The  same  holds  good  of  0,  as  of  0.    Look  at  any  Lexicon,  and 

nearly  every  word  will  give  an  instance  of  its  affinity  to  liquids ;  no 

other  consonants  follow  it. 
X' — x^iapov^  kXivw,    See  Buttmann  in  voc.  Xiat^ofiat, 

The  others  are  double  letters. 

C.  J.  Abraham. 

Eton  Collbob,  Feb.  21. 1846* 


4.  AaisTOPHAiacA. 


Aristophanes,  Wcapsj  I.  524. — BA.    Elvd  fioi,  wl  S*  yv,  to  Betva,  Hj 

In  this  line  the  student  is  very  apt  to  be  misled  as  to  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  TO  Betva.  MtcheU,  iu  his  note,  gives  "  Malum,  with  a  mischief 
to  you  f  Yoss. ''  Zum  UnglOckey  unfortunately."  In  some  Latin  trans- 
lations it  is  omitted  altogether ;  in  others,  malum  is  given ;  and  in 
some  older  editions,  poefnam  is  the  force  implied.  Mitchell,  however, 
in  continuation,  correctly  observes,  that  ''  Schneider  and  Passow  con- 
sider it  an  expression  equivalent  to  the  Grerman  Ding,  Italian  cosa, 
and  French  chose.^  Lexicographers  generally  interpret  this  Athenian 
colloquial  expression,  Beiva=zo,  rj,  to, — such  a  one, — ^what's  his  name, 
some  one.  And  if  I  may  venture  a  derivation,  I  should  imagine  it  to 
be  connected  with  the  verb  efhia,  to  see,  in  its  2d  aor.  Ihetv,  and  so 
might  be  best  Englished  by, ''  let  me  see.^ 

We  thus  at  once  come  to  the  correct  translation  of  the  line,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  relative  characters  represented  on  the  stage. 
The  father  being,  in  his  own  opinion,  deeply  learned  in  law,  while  the 
son,  disgusted  at  the  judicial  extravagancies  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
pretending  utter  ignorance  of  legal  terms,  loquitur  : — 

"  Tell  me^  but  what  if  you  don't  abide  by  the— what  do  you  call  the  thing, — ah, 
— the  arbitratioiit" 

As  if  the  use  of  the  word  Biaira,  for  public  arbitration,  had  escaped  his 
memory.    The  line  would  be  properly  printed  thus, — 

Eiiri  fLoty  t/^iJi*— TO  hdvtk — ^t^  diaiTij  }^\  'fificVf}?* 
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Arifltoph.  Wasps,  l.  307.  exeis  i\ — 

"  TTopov  "EWai  ipov^  eiveiv  ;— 

In  thifl  passage  again,  Mr  MitcheU,  as  well  as  the  Scholiast,  would 
lead  the  stadent  wrong.  The  former  remarks,  that  ''  Aristophanes, 
quoting  Pindar,  plays  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  wopof^  pri- 
marily, a  pass  or  bridge,  and  secondarily,  resource,  income  ;"  mistrans- 
lating the  passage,  '^  Have  you  a  resource  to  mention,  (Helle  had  a 
sacred  one),"  while  he  fanciAilly  subjoins  firom  his  poetical  version, 

^  Orer  the  water  and  oyer  the  sea^ 
There's  a  path  made  for  HeUe,  bat  none  made  for  me  l" 

The  Scholiast  explains  it  as  a  play  upon  the  words  ^o^oi^  and  wopia^ov. 
Now,  if  we  look  again  at  the  relative  characters  represented  on  the 
stage,  the  meaning  will  seem  simple  and  easy ;  the  boy  asks  his  for 
thee,  if  he  has  any  good  hope  to  tell  him  of  bemg  able  to  procure  a 
breakfast  for  themselves,  or,  must  he  just  go  drown  himself?  But 
being  at  that  period  of  Ufe,  when  the  youth  of  Athens  were  engaged 
in  the  second  branch  of  their  education,  fiovffiKrj,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  the  poets  were  the  subject  of  study,  instead  of  asking  his  father 
in  plain  terms,  he  quotes  from  his  lesson  in  Pindar,  '^  is  it  a  case  of 
Hellers  sacred  strait  V^  Simply  hinting,  that  if  he  can  get  nothing  to 
eat,  he  may  as  well  share  the  fate  of  Helle,  go  drown  himself,  as  die 
of  hunger.  Our  author,  though  often  enough  guilty  of  a  play  upon 
words,  is  not  so  in  this  case. 


Aristoph.  Wasps,  I,  325. — tov  SeXXot; — 
the  son  of  Sellus,  as  it  is  generally  translated,  and  from  the  context, 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  name  of  iEschines.  Now  I  would  rather 
hold  the  person  here  referred  to,  to  be  the  Socratic  ^schines,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas,  as  the  son  of  a  sausage- 
seller,  by  name  either  Charinus  or  Lysamas,  and  understood  aeWo^ 
to  be  a  by-name,  applied  at  Athens  either  to  the  very  poor,  (as  poor 
as  a  Sellus,  or  priest  of  Dodona) ;  or  to  those  who  boasted  themselves 
rich,  while  m  reality  they  were  in  abject  poverty, — ^nobodies  pretend- 
ing to  be  somebodies,  smoky^fellows,  as  they  were  also  called,  Kairvol 
Ka7rvt^€9  rrjv  (pvffiv ;  therefore  translating  this  passage, ''  the  son  of  a 
Sellus."  Which  opinion  is  farther  strengthened  by  L  459,  where  the 
same  person  is  called  ''  the  son  of  Sellartius  f  which  I  would  render, 
"  the  son  of  a  perfect  Sellus.''  It  is  also  just  possible  that  ^eXXos  may 
have  some  connection  with  <re\a9,  and  bear  to  be  Englished,  '^  a  flashy'^ 
fellow.'' 
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Aristoph.  Achamians,  I.  879. — mfxriBa^. 
In  the  heterogeneous  catalogue  of  the  hale  and  hearty  Boeotian^s 
marketable  commodities,  are  found  pyktidsj  in  conjunction  with  a  list 
of  many  animals  wild  and  tame ;  it  is  rendered  by  Mitchell,  heavers  ; 
and  lexicographers  give  it  as  some  animal,  the  modem  name  of  which 
is  unknown.  Now  we  have  no  zoological  authority  for  its  being  an 
animal  at  all,  although  it  may  have  been  a  provincial  name  for  one. 
The  word  is  now  known  to  us  only  as  signifying,  folding  writing  ta- 
blets, and  we  may  suppose  a  play  of  words  is  here  intended,  such  as 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Aristophanes,  between  wxriSai  and 
licrtBa^,  which  may  also  be  tolerably  kept  up  in  our  own  language,  by 
rendering  it  thus,  ^'  easeU  and  toeasels.^  As  the  article  in  question, 
moreover,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  much  request  among  the  hunic  Boe- 
otian multitude,  it  may  imply  a  hit  at  their  ancient  reproach.  The 
animal  t/>ox«'^^«,  mentioned  in  the  same  category,  is  most  probably 
the  ficediuXa  or  beccafica,  certainly  not  the  wren,  as  often  translated, 
though  whether  that  bird  act  as  the  crocodile's  tooth-pick,  which  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle  would  have  us  to  believe,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

W.  B.  M. 


■■ 


VIII. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Aristophamis  Ranjb.  Emendavit  et  interpretatus  est  F.  Y.  Fritzschius. 
Turici,  1845.  8vo.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

M.  Fritzsche  has  been  long  fkvourably  known  in  the  classical 
world  by  some  editions  of  Lucian*s  Dialogues,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Lencea,  &c. ;  indeed,  the  notes  to  his  present  work,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  his  Lucianic  studies.  In  his  preface,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
devoted  more  time  to  this  single  play  of  Aristophanes,  than  certain 
other  editors  have  done  to  the  whole  works  of  that  author ;  and  when 
we  look  at  the  bulk  of  his  Commentary,  which  consists  of  450  closely 
printed  8vo  pages  of  Latin  notes,  we  can  readily  believe  him.  If  M. 
Fritzsche  had  devoted  still  further  time  to  his  task,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  making  his  book  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time,  more 
valuable.  Not  the  least  duty  of  a  writer,  and  especially  of  a  commen- 
tator, is  that  of  abridgement.  In  the  present  case,  the  accompaniment 
drowns  the  air.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  M.  Fritzsche  considering 
the  play  as  a  series  ot  {enigmas;  partly  from  Ivla  scTwpulousness  in 
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asBigiiiiig  to  every  former  commentator  tlurt  which  belongs  to  him ; 
and  partly  from  his  taking  occasion,  by  the  way,  to  give  emendations 
and  remarks  on  other  authors.  Of  these  reasons,  the  first  we  take  to 
be  exaggerated ;  the  last,  if  not  positively  inadmissible,  should  at  least 
be  very  sparingly  presumed  upon.  The  day  is,  we  trust,  fast  going 
by,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  which  comments  int^ded  chiefly  to 
display  the  writer's  own  lemming  or  ingenuity,  will  be  tolerated.  Let 
editors  recollect  that  all  we  want  of  them,  is  to  understand  the  author 
whom  they  propose  to  illustrate.  We  do  not  read  the  book  for  the 
sake  of  the  commentary,  but  of  the  text 

Amongst  the  notes  which  might  well  have  been  spared,  is  one  of 
five  pages  on  the  well-known  line  of  Euripides'  Hippolytus,  7  ^\&ca 
ofMUfu^j  7  ^e  (/>p^v  ivu>fioro9^  which  M.  F.  undertakes  to  justify,  on  the 
ground  that  id  demum  juratum  est  quod  mens  conceperit ;  a  true  Je- 
suit doctrine,  which  might  justify  any  sort  of  mental  reservation,  and 
of  which  we  have  recently  had  but  too  many  pitiable  examples.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  as  M.  F.  asserts,  from  Hippolytus'  remark  to 
the  nurse,  v.  608,  (t/  V  eiwep  wtv  </>rj9  fitfdev  eUpTfKat  kokov)^  that  he  had 
made  any  conditions ;  in  fact,  it  is  after  this  remark,  that  she  reminds 
him  of  his  oath.  If  M.  F,  was  right,  he  proves  too  much ,  for  if  Hip- 
polytus wa9  really  not  bound  by  the  oath,  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
chaste  and  pious  young  man — the  Joseph  Surface  of  Greek  tragedy, 
with  his  own  praises  always  in  his  own  mouth — to  have  communicated 
the  matter  to  his  father.  M.  F.  himself  raises  this  difficulty,  but  does 
not  solve  it.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to  justify  the  line,  is  refuted  by 
Euripides  himself,  who,  after  all,  makes  Hippolytus  keep  his  oath. 
The  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  is,  however,  rather  directed  against  the 
absurdity  than  the  wickedness  of  the  line ;  viz.  that  the  tongue  should 
be  competent  to  swear,  without  the  participation  of  the  mind. 

We  frankly  confess  that  we  have  not  had  phlegm  enough  to  read 
M.  Fritzsche's  volume  of  commentary  through,  and  can  therefore  onfy 
offer  a  stray  sample  or  two  of  his  readings  and  emendations.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  latter,  is  that  of  the  scahrcms  passage,  which 
meets  us  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  play,  (v.  12,  foil)  and  which  M. 
F.  corrects  as  foUows : — 

t/  ^^t'  6^£t  ^€  ravia  ra  cxevi]  (pepeiv 
eifrep  irof^ffiv  firjBBV  wffwep  ^pvvi\ov 
eiwOe  iroteiu  xal  KvKiffKafiei^ta^ 
aKevTf<f>6pov9  kKaaTOT^  cv  Ktvfiv^hia  * 

We  are  half  afraid  of  criticising  this  emendation,  after  the  eulogium 
which  M.  F.  himself  passes  on  it :  "  Jam  totus  locus  recte  emendatus 
spUndebit'^  To  speak  boldly,  however,  we  have  some  doubts  whether 
its  splendour  be  not  oi  a  false  water.    luA^,  n?^  twife^i^  ^^  ^^ 
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should  hardly  have  been  able  to  construe  the  words  as  they  stand, 
without  the  assistance  of  M.  F.,  being  puzzled  by  the  syntax,  eivcp 

voiqato  fiTfhev  Winrep  ^pvvi^o^  ciwOe  iroieiv  <rKev7f(f>6pov^,     Here  IS  M. 

FJs  version :  '^  Quid  tandem  oportebat  me  has  sarcinas  ferre  si  non 
licet  poetari  eo  modo  quo  Fhrynichus  et  Ameipsias  fere  semper  indu-' 
oere  solebant  bigulos  in  comoedia.^  Here  the  difficulty  in  M.  F/s 
Greek  is  attempted  to  be  got  over  in  his  Latin,  by  shuffling  the  terms, 
and  making  trote7v  do  double  duty,  first  as  poetari^  and  then  as  indu- 
cere.  Before  we  emend  an  author,  it  is  necessary  to  imderstand  the 
context.  Putting  aside  the  absurdity  of  making  Xanthias  stand  for 
Aristophanes,  and  talk  about  poetizing,  and  not  to  mention  that  we 
should  at  all  events  want  ei^rep  iroifiaw  fiTjS^va^  and  not  /iT/^tV,  the 
answer  of  Bacchus  plainly  shews  that  Xanthias  could  not  have  used 
the  verb  Troteiv  in  the  sense  of  poetari ;  for,  says  he,  —  fir/  vvv 

7roii^a'q9^  tj9  if^u)  0€u}/i€vo9  orav  t*  tovjiav  rCbv  trotpiofunivv  iBw^  k,  t,  X, 

plainly  alluding  to  something  done  and  acted  on  the  stage.  But,  pro* 
ceeds  M.  F. — "  Luce  clarius  est  scribi  omnino  non  potuisse,  *  direp 

irot^au)  fiTfBev  uvvep  ^pvvi\ov  ic'Afietyjriov  ffKCvo<p6poi  voieiv  eiwOaaiv* 

Nam  etsi  Xanthias  bigulus  cum  aliis  bajulis  videbatur  comparandus 
esse,  ipsorum  tamen  poetarum  ineptise,  non  bajulorum  ab  iis  inducto- 
rum,  reprehendi  debebant;  ita  ut  Xanthias  cum  ipsis  poetis,  non  eorum 
personis,  rectissime  argutissimeque  componatur.  Etenim  verba  etvep 
voiri<no  firfBev  Xanthias  dicit  ex  animo  ipsius  Aristophanis.^*  This 
distinction  between  the  absurdity  of  a  poet  and  that  of  his  characters, 
is  amusing.  According  to  it,  Aristophanes,  we  may  say,  here  launches 
no  satire  against  Phrynichus,  Lycis,  and  Ameipsias ;  it  is  only  their 
porters  whom  he  is  ridiculing,  with  whose  absurdities,  the  poet  who 
drew  them,  has  nothing  to  do  I  We  may  abuse  Phrynichus^s  porters 
as  long  as  we  please,  without  casting  ^e  slightest  reflection  upon 
Phrynichus  himself.  Again,  Xanthias,  it  appears,  here  stands  for 
Aristophanes,  though  anxious  to  make  himself  as  ridiculous  as  any 
porter  ever  drawn  by  Phrynichus.  This  is  all  we  can  make  of  the 
expression,  that  he  speaks  ex  animo  ipsius  Aristophanis ;  and,  if  it 
does  not  mean  that,  it  means  nothing ;  for,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  every 
character  speaks  ex  animo  poetce.  Truly  a  great  compliment  to  Aris^ 
tophanes.  We  take  precisely  the  opposite  view  of  the  passage  from 
M.  Fritzsche,  and  think  that  Aristophanes  meant  to  write  exactly 
what  he  says  it  is  clearer  than  light  be  could  not  have  written.  No 
one  can  read  the  scene  without  observing  that  Xanthias  wishes  to  be 
a  fac-simile  of  the  porters  of  Phrynichus  and  Ameipsias,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  Bacchus  an  opportunity  to  criticise  them:  what 
Aristophanes  meant  to  say  was,  we  think,  to  the  following  effect, 
though  we  do  not  exactly  propose  it  as  an  emendation,  as  the  altera* 
tjons  might  be  considered  too  violent;  though  if  verses  14.  and  15. 
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bad  been  by  some  accident  transposed,  it  might  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  change  of  the  genitives  ^pwi'xovj  &c.  into  nominatives : 

t/  6fJT'  iBet  fie  ravra  to  trKevii  (pepeiv 
ttvep  fTOi'^trtv  firiBev  wvirep  ^pvvixov 
ffK€uo<f)6pwv  eKa<rT09  iv  KiufH/^Btf 
eivOe  iroietv  xal  \vKtBo9  i^kii€i'^lov. 

At  V.  117,  M.  F/s  correction  vii^v  ohov  for  tUv  bt&v,  is,  we  think, 
a  happy  one.  At  v.  159,  he  has  shewn  that  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  ovo^  urftvy  fivaqpia  is  wTong,  viz. :  asinas  portans 
(vehens,  ferens)  mysteria.  He  remarks,  very  truly,  that  fivirrjpia  is 
never  said,  ^  de  rebus  mysticis  quse  tanquam  onera  transportentur.** 
According  to  him,  fivarrjpia  il^eiv  is  equivalent  to  arfciv  Aiovvtna^  &c. ; 
and  he  therefore  translates,  '^  Asinus  qui  mysteria  festum  celebrat.'' 

They  vrho  wish  to  know  every  thing  that  has  been,  or  can  be,  said, 
on  every  line  of  the  Bonce,  may  consult  the  edition  of  M.  Fritzsche. 


The  Life  of  Herodotus  drawn  out  from  ms  book,  by  Professor 
Dahlmann.  Translated  by  G.  Y.  Cox,  M.  A.  London,  J.  W. 
Parker,  1845.    Small  8vo. 

We  are  delighted  at  length  to  see  this  master-piece  of  German  cri- 
ticism translated  into  English,  and  thus  made  accessible  to  all  scholars 
of  this  country.  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus  has  been  known 
for  years,  and  been  duly  valued  by  those  scholars  who  are  conver- 
sant with  German ;  and  the  publication  of  an  English  translation, 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  late  Mr.  Talboys  of  Oxford,  has 
since  been  recommended  by  several  competent  judges.  The  present 
translator,  as  weU  as  the  publisher,  therefore  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
English  scholars,  for  having  rendered  this  treasure  generally  avail- 
able. The  great  merits  of  the  little  work  have  been  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  bestow  any  further  praise 
upon  it,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  the  translation, 
and  the  notes  appended  by  the  translator.  The  translation  is  accurate 
and  conscientious,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  in  these  days, 
since  we  are  inundated  with  miserable  translations,  executed  by  per- 
sons who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  Grerman,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
burthen  their  own  ignorance  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  author  whom 
they  distort  and  mutilate.  Mr.  Cox,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
humble  office  of  translator,  for  he  has  added  a  considerable  number  of 
foot-notes.  We  could  wish  that  they  were  more  numerous,  but  we 
should  have  liked  them  to  be  of  a  different  kind  firom  what  they  are ; 
for  the  dissertations  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  ¥tet^Q'^'<^'«>Dx^ 
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have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Dahlmann's  work,  in  this 
country  as  well  as  Germany,  might  have  furnished  abundant  material 
for  interesting  notes,  and  upon  some  very  important  questions.  But 
of  these,  Mr.  Cox  has  taken  no  notice,  and  generally  speaking,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  explaining  passages  in  the  text  which  might  be 
obscure  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  his  notes 
are  of  a  controversial  kind,  and  most  of  them  are  on  passages  where 
Mr.  C.  thinks  he  has  caught  his  author  indulging  in  some  heretical 
religious  idea,  as  note  1,  p.  1 ;  note  1,  p.  19 ;  note  10,  p.  56 ;  note  9, 
p.  79 ;  and  note  4,  p.  102.  Most  of  them  are  futile,  and  certainly  not 
called  for  by  the  remarks  in  the  text  The  unfortunate  German  word 
aufkldrungy  L  e.  clearing  up,  or  enlightenment,  in  the  second  of  the 
above  notes,  seems  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our  transla- 
tor, and  he  cannot  pass  it  without  remarking  that  its  real  meaning  is 
but  too  often  infidelity ;  hence  an  enlightened  Christian,  in  his  opinion, 
cannot  be  very  different  from  an  infidel.  Surely  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  with  some  Oxonians,  every  kind  of  light  was  a  source  of  alarm 
and  uneasiness.  In  a  note  on  p.  55,  Mr.  Cox,  in  speaking  of  Niebuhr 
the  traveller,  says :  '^  he  tocu  considered  of  high  authority  on  matters 
of  geography.**  Now  Mr  C.  either  knows  something  of  Niebuhr  the 
traveller,  or  he  knows  nothing ;  and  if  he  knows  something,  why  does 
he  say  that  Niebuhr  wcu  considered  ?  and  how  b  it  that  he  is  now 
no  longer  considered  an  authority?  In  a  note  on  p.  Ill,  Mr.  C. 
speaks  of  Oesenius,  the  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  at  Halle,  as 
if  he  were  still  aHve,  though  Gresenius  has  been  in  the  grave  for  nearly 
four  years.  In  p.  99,  note  1,  Dahlmann  speaks  of  the  Eddas,  and 
Mr.  C,  apparently  unable  to  find  any  information  upon  the  Eddas  in 
our  own  titerature,  transcribes  a  passage  from  the  Conversations  Lexi- 
con^  a  source  of  information  which  Dahlmann  will  be  ashamed  to  find 
quoted  in  his  work.  Is  there  no  account  of  the  Eddas  in  the  English 
language  equal  to  that  in  the  Conversations  Lexicon  ?  We  may  in- 
deed question  the  propriety  of  quotmg  a  German  work  which  has 
never  been  translated  into  English,  by  an  English  title,  without  the 
addition  of  the  German,  as  is  the  invariable  practice  of  Mr.  C. ;  but 
it  is  obviously  absurd  to  refer  to  a  German  translation  of  Mltford's 
Greece,  (see  p.  35),  in  a  work  destined  for  English  readers,  who  are 
not  likely  either  to  possess  or  to  read  Mitford  in  German. 

We  admit  that  all  these  points  are  of  minor  importance ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  an  intelligent  translator  ought  scarcely  to  treat  a 
great  author  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  space  which  Mr  C.'s  notes 
occupy,  might  have  been  employed  far  more  profitably. 
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Intboduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.  Designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  young  persons  at  School  and  College.  By 
H.  N.  Coleridge.    Third  Edition.    London,  Murray,  1846.    12mo. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  to  see  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  a  work  which  contributes  so  much  to  place  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  and  more  especially  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  its  right  light ; 
and  we  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of  recommending  its  perusal  most 
heartily  to  those  students  of  ancient  poetry,  who  are  not  already  fami- 
liar with  it,  and  who  wish  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  peculiar 
nature  and  beauties  of  the  Greek  poetry. 


English  Synonymes,  Classified  and  Explained,  with  Practical  Exer- 
cises, designed  for  Schools  and  Private  Tuition.  By  G.  F.  Graham, 
Author  of  English,  or  the  Art  of  Composition,  &c.  Longman  & 
Co.,  1846.  12mo. 

The  publication  of  this  little  volume  is  the  first  attempt  that  has 
been  made  in  this  country,  to  introduce  the  study  of  Synonymy  into 
our  schools  as  a  branch  of  practical  education,  and  as  such,  it  deserves 
every  encouragement. 

The  works  hitherto  published  with  die  title  of  Synonymes,  whatever 
be  their  merits,  or  the  assistance  they  may  afford  to  those  engaged  in 
authorship,  are  totally  unfit  for  educational  purposes,  both  firom  their 
size  and  want  of  systematic  arrangement  We  therefore  have  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  giving  a  Cetvourable  reception  to  one  which,  while 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  of  great  use  to  adults,  aims  at  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  essential  branch  of  knowledge  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life.  In  the  book  before  us,  the  words  compared,  are  classed  under 
the  five  distinct  heads  of  Generic  and  Specific — ^Active  and  Passive — 
Intensive — Positive  and  Negative — and  Miscellaneous,  the  latter  class 
comprehending  words,  to  the  explanation  of  which,  none  of  &e  pro- 
perties of  the  preceding  classes  can  be  strictly  applied. 

This  system  of  classification,  based  on  sound  principles,  is  a  feature 
in  the  work  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  that  have  preceded  it  Here 
nature  is  the  guide,  which  undoubtedly  modifies  the  operations  of 
mind  and  language,  the  expression  of  them,  by  a  law  as  fixed  as  that 
which  regulates  tilie  corresponding  properties  and  actions  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  If  not  of  universal  application,  it  has  at  least  enabled  the 
author  to  avoid  the  errors  of  those  who  place  their  sole  dependence  on 
etymology  and  derivation,  as  a  test  of  the  exact  modem  acceptation 
of  the  words  of  which  they  treat 
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Another  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  and  one  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  valued,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  develope  the  think- 
ing faculties  and  promote  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  by  its  power  of  sug- 
gesting a  rational  process  by  which  the  learner  may  at  any  time  fix, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  meaning  of  any  word  that  may  be  the 
subject  of  doubt.  The  explanations  accompanying  each  exercise,  ex- 
hibit the  words  compared  in  such  a  variety  of  bearings,  as  to  render 
the  distinction  perfectly  clear ;  and  wherever  derivation  is  available, 
it  has  not  been  neglected.  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Graham^s 
work  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  to  all  who  consider  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  a  desirable  attainment. 


Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  LnTERATUBGESCHicHTE.  Nach  den  Quel- 
len  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Reinhold  Elotz.  Erster  Theil,  Leipzig, 
1846,  8vo.    (London ;  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

A  good  history  of  Latin  Literature  has  long  been  a  desideratum, 
more  especially  in  this  coimtry,  where  there  is  absolutely  no  work  on 
this  important  branch  of  philology,  except  Dunlop's  work,  (published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1816,  in  3  vols.  8vo),  which,  although  useful  in  many 
respects,  is  yet  not  a  book  that  can  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  either 
the  student  or  the  advanced  scholar  in  our  days.  Germany  had  long 
possessed  a  variety  of  works  on  the  history  of  Latin  literature,  the 
most  popular  among  which  are  those  of  Baehr  and  Bemhardy.  The 
latter,  though  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  philosophical  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  too  brief  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  most  readers ; 
and  the  former,  which  is  indeed  of  far  greater  bulk,  (especially  the 
third  edition,  which  appeared  in  1844  in  2  vols.)  is  more  a  compilation 
than  a  work  based  upon  independent  and  philosophical  investigation 
of  the  ancient  authors  themselves.  Professor  Elotz  of  Leipzig  has 
now  undertaken  to  supply  the  scholars  of  Germany  with  the  above 
mentioned  work,  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  satisfy  every  reasonable 
demand  that  can  be  made  on  a  history  of  Latin  literature.  The  first 
volume,  which  shows  that  the  author  means  to  devote  a  series  of  vo- 
lumes to  his  subject,  consists  of  four  chapters : — 1.  A  general  Intro- 
duction ;  2.  a  Dissertation  upon  the  sources  of  a  History  of  Latin  Li- 
terature, and  those  modem  works  from  which  assistance  is  to  be  de- 
rived ;  3.  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  4.  on  the  gradual 
devetopment  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  first  begmnings  of  Latin 
literature.  These  four  chapters  occupy  no  less  than  381  pages ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saymg,  that,  if  the  author  had  bestowed 
some  care  upon  the  revision  and  condensation  of  his  work,  it  would 
certainly  not  exceed  ball  its  present  size.    The  style  is  extremely  pro- 
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llx  and  difiiise,  and  more  like  learned  gossip,  tban  the  deliberate  and 
matured  thoughts  of  a  writer,  desirous  to  give  to  his  readers  not  mere- 
ly the  results  of  his  studies,  but  also  some  idea  of  the  process  and 
method  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  those  results.  This  carelessness 
in  the  composition  of  the  work  is  further  evident  from  the  innumer- 
able repetitions  that  occur  in  it. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  mere  formal, defects,  and  look  at  the  sub^ 
stance  of  the  work.  In  the  chapter  on  our  resources  for  a  history  of 
Latin  literature,  Professor  E^lotz  justly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  external  and  internal  evidence,  that  is,  between 
the  records  of  others  that  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  an  author, 
and  the  evidence  that  may  be  derived  from  his  own  work  or  works. 
The  evidence  of  the  latter  kind  is  in  most  cases  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic, and  frequently  serves  to  correct  and  complete  the  former. 
But  when  the  Professor  seems  to  claim  for  his  work  a  superior  merit 
on  this  account,  he  appears  to  us  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, all  of  whom  have  more  or  less  attended  to,  and  valued  both 
kinds  of  evidence,  though  they  may  not  always  have  set  forth  the  dis- 
tinction as  prominently  as  he  does.  In  the  same  chapter,  M.  Klotz 
also  discusses  the  merits  of  all  the  more  important  Roman  writers,  in 
reference  to  the  information  they  afford  to  the  historian  of  Latin  lite- 
rature ;  he  points  out  the  value  of  each,  and  shows  how  far  and  why 
each  of  them  may  be  considered  to  contain  satisfEUStory  information. 
This  part  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  though  it  is  wanting  in  precision. 
The  list  of  modem  works  that  are  available  to  an  historian  of  Latin 
literature  is  not  complete. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language,  M.  Klotz  main- 
ly follows  the  opinion  of  Grotefend  and  others,  who  think  that  the 
chief  element  of  the  Latin  language  is  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  and  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  early  language  was  a  kindred  dialect 
of  the  Greek,  whereas,  the  later  resemblance  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  influence  which  at  a 
later  time  the  Greek  language  exercised  upon  that  of  the  Romans. 
The  author,  m  order  to  show  the  existence  of  Celts  in  Latium,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Siculi  or  Sicani,  who  are  mentioned  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Latium,  occur  also  among  the  Ligurians ; 
and  he  is  inclined  to  identify  these  Siculi  or  Sicani  with  the  Sequani 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  migrated  southward,  settled  in  Latium, 
and  at  length  in  Sicily,  which  derived  its  name  from  them. 

The  fourth  chapter,  on  the  gradual  development  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, till  the  time  when  a  real  literature  sprang  up  in  Latium  and 
Rome,  is  one  of  particular  interest.  It  contains  discussions  on  the 
probable  time  at  which  the  Latins  became  acquamted  with  the  art  of 
writing,  which  the  author  considers  to  have  \iewL  "too^m  Xft  ^^  '^^J** 
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mans  in  the  reign  of  their  earliest  kings  -,  on  the  purposes  for  whicti 
writing  was  nsed  in  those  early  times,  and  <m  the  earliest  literary 
monuments,  those  still  extant,  no  less  than  those  which  are  lost ;  and 
each  is  discussed  with  considerable  minuteness.  In  regard  to  the 
earliest  inscriptions  and  literary  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
M.  Klotz's  opinions  are  not  always  founded  upon  personal  examination, 
and  must  therefore  not  be  taken  without  caution,  He  considers,  e.  g., 
the  marble  slabs  containing  the  record  of  the  naval  victory  of  C.  Du- 
ilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  to  be  the  original  slabs  from  the  basis 
of  the  columna  rostrata,  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  slabs  now  existing  in  the  capitol,  is  a  restoration  made 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 

The  many  defects  which  disfigure  this  otherwise  very  useful  work, 
incline  us  to  think,  that  the  author,  if  he  goes  on  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  has  begun,  will  produce  a  very  voluminous,  but  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  work.  What  a  good  history  of  literature  ought  to  be,  has 
recently  been  exemplified  in  the  second  volume  of  Bemhardy's  History 
of  Greek  Literature,  which  is  a  real  masterwork,  and  cannot  be  sufii- 
eiently  recommended  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  gain  a  deep  insight 
into  Greek  literature,  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  it. 


Euclid's  Elements  op  Geometby.  With  Notes,  an  Introductory  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  Geometry,  and  a  Selection  of  Geometrical 
Exercises.  By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
1845.    8vo. 

The  ancient  geometry  has  retained  its  place  as  an  important  branch 
of  general  education,  from  the  time  when  Plato  forbade  the  man  igno- 
rant of  its  truth,  to  enter  his  school,  to  the  present  day.  It  deserves 
this  place,  not  less  from  the  valuable  truths  it  expounds,  and  the  wide 
field  of  science  to  which  it  forms  the  key,  than  from  its  influence  in 
training  the  mind  to  accurate  reasoning,  and  to  habits  of  unremitting 
attention  to  the  various  steps  of  any  argument  presented  to  its  notice. 
Euclid's  Elements  are  perhaps  the  oldest  text-book  of  science  in  exis- 
tence ;  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  it  has  formed  the  manual 
of  the  young  geometer,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  objections  urged 
against  it,  and  all  the  attempts  to  supersede  it,  promises  to  retain  its 
place  for  many  generations  of  scholars  to  come.  For  nearly  a  century, 
Dr.  Robert  Simson*s  translation  has  formed  the  standard  text  in  the 
English  Universities.  To  this  text,  Mr.  Potts  has  in  general  adhered, 
except  in  some  cases  where  his  own  notes  show  that  slight  alterations 
were  desirable.  The  most  important  change  which  he  has  made,  is  in 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  text,  the  successive  steps  of  the  demonstra- 
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tions  being  printed  in  separate  paragraphs,  so  as  to  exhibit  themselves 
at  once  to  the  student.  This  method  seems  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  beginner,  and  to  aid  him  in  ap^prehending  the  connec- 
tion of  the  reasoning,  but  might,  we  think,  have  been  advantageously 
discontinued  in  the  later  portions  of  the  work.  The  introductory 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  science  of  geometry,  may  be 
useful  to  the  student,  as  pointing  out  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
science  has  attained  its  present  state  of  perfection.  We  should,  how- 
ever, have  preferred  this  dissertation,  had  it  omitted  the  names  of  se- 
veral individuals,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known,  and  entered 
more  fully  on  some  of  the  interesting  problems  of  the  early  history  of 
geometry.  Of  this  kind,  is  the  relative  merits  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  as  the  discoverers  of  this  science,  and  the  traces  of  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  its  principles  that  have  been  observed  in  the  ancient 
sacred  literature  of  the  East.  The  claims  of  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  for 
the  Egyptians,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  on  the  mere  affirmation  of  the 
Greek  historians,  whose  good  faith  is  the  very  matter  in  dispute.  The 
merits  of  Euclid  also  deserve  a  fuUer  elucidation,  and  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  describing  him  as  the  "  compiler  and  improver  of  the  Elements 
of  Geometry."  History  indeed  shows  that  he  received  many,  perhaps 
most  of  the  propositions  from  his  predecessors ;  but  the  classification  of 
geometrical  truths  as  an  harmonious  and  connected  system,  seems  to 
us  a  work  of  far  higher  merit,  and  requiring  a  mind  of  more  elevated 
and  philosophic  cast,  than  the  mere  discovery  of  independent  theoremB 
and  problems.  Now,  to  this  merit  we  think  Euclid  has  strong  claims^ 
both  from  the  statements  of  Proclus,  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  book,  which  exhibits  a  unity  and  compactness  in  its  various  parts 
inconsistent  with  its  being  the  work  of  a  mere  compiler. 

The  notes  which  Mr  Potts  has  attached  to  the  various  books,  ap- 
pear, so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  judicious,  and  well  fitted  to 
smooth  some  difficulties  which  the  student  may  find  in  his  way.  As 
already  remarked,  they  often  suggest  improvements  which  we  should 
have  been  better  pleased  to  have  seen  in  the  text.  Mr.  Potts  assigns 
experience  as  the  basis  on  which  our  belief  of  the  geometrical  axioms 
rests,  and  consequently  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science.  In 
this  theory  we  can  by  no  means  coincide,  as  it  seems  to  destroy  the 
certainty  of  our  favourite  science,  and  to  reduce  its  necessary  and  im- 
mutable truths  to  the  rank  of  merely  contingent  and  probable  facts. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  of  mathematical  metaphysics,  on  which 
this  is  no  place  to  enlarge ;  and  we  shall  conclude  by  recommending 
this,  as  a  useful  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Greek  Geometer,  to  those 
who  prefer  the  text  of  Simson  to  the  later  recension  of  Playfair. 
Teachers  will  find  the  selection  of  exercises  from  the  Cambridge  Ex- 
amination Papers  exceedingly  convenient. 
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Elementart  Gramhab  of  the  Latin  Lamguaqe.  With  a  Series  of 
Latin  and  English  Exercises  for  Translation,  and  a  Collection  of 
Latin  Reading  Lessons,  with  the  requisite  Vocabularies.  By  Dr. 
Raphael  Kiihner.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  T.  ChampUn. 
Boston,  1845.    Syo. 

Tms  is  an  American  translation  of  the  second  Edition  of  the  ori* 
ginal  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  larger  La- 
tin Grammar,  by  the  same  author.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
Elementary  Grammar,  is  the  plan  by  which,  from  the  very  outset,  the 
learner  is  trained  to  translate  from  Latin  into  English,  and  from  Eng- 
lish into  Latin,  each  chapter  haying  its  corresponding  sets  of  Exer^ 
cises.  Of  course,  verbs  are  immediately  required  for  this,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  lessons  increasing  in  difficulty.  Of  Etymology,  there  are 
accordingly  three  courses*  In  the  first,  after  treating  of  the  sounds 
and  letters,  and  of  syllables,  the  Grammar  takes  up,  at  the  very  first, 
a  partial  treatment  of  the  verb,  giving  the  present  indicative,  active 
and  passive,  and  the  imperative  active  of  the  four  conjugations.  This 
renders  translation  immediately  available.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on 
the  substantive  and  a^ective;  and  then  four  chapters  on  the  adverb, 
(why  introduced  here,  we  cannot  see,  as  nothing  follows  in  the  way 
of  exercise),  the  pronoun,  numerals,  and  a  table  of  prepositions,  com- 
plete the  first  course,  the  necessary  exercises  and  remarks  on  syntax 
being  introduced.  The  second  course  enters  into  details  regarding 
nouns,  principally  as  to  speciality  of  declension,  and  genders.  In  the 
third  course,  we  have  three  chapters,  one  on  the  verb,  one  containing 
a  few  remarks  on  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,  and  a 
third  on  the  formation  of  words.  The  syntax  next  follows,  first  of 
simple,  then  of  compound  sentences.  The  American  edition  has  added 
the  appendix,  without  the  exercises  that  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  work,  principally  from  Eiihner's  large  Grammar,  on 
prosody,  on  abbreviations,  and  on  the  Roman,  calendar ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  a  short  collection  of  reading  lessons  in  prose, 
with  the  necessary  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and  Latin  Voca- 
bularies. 

The  main  idea  of  the  work  we  like  exceedingly, — ^that  of  interesting 
the  young  pupil,  and  of  forming  him  to  intelligent  thought,  as  well  as 
of  furnishing  his  memory,  from  the  beginning.  We  have  seen  gram- 
mars on  a  similar  plan  attempted  in  this  country,  though  not  with 
the  same  fiill  developements,  and  precisely  the  same  plan  has  long 
been  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  Grammar,  be- 
sides, gives  many  proofs  of  the  author's  learning  and  experience  as  a 
practical  teacher.    Still;  we  must  confess,  that  we  do  not  rate  its  ex- 
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cellence  so  highly  as  the  translator.  As  m  mechanics,  what  we  gain 
in  power  we  lose  in  time ;  so  in  a  too  extensive  series  of  progressive 
grammatical  exercises,  what  we  gain  in  extent,  we  lose  in  the  fixing 
of  elementary  knowledge.  The  great  defect  here  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Grammar  is  not  elementary,  and  it  is  not  full  It  infers  several 
years  of  study,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  better  spent  m  gra- 
dually acquiring,  in  a  course  of  reading  the  best  classical  authors, 
the  details  here  prematurely  brought  forward.  At  the  close  of  the 
book,  a  youth's  mind  would  be  fitted,  in  its  matureness,  for  the  ad- 
vanced study  of  the  more  difficult  writers,  but  he  would  still  be  trans- 
lating fables  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  There  is  a  palpable  inconsistency 
between  the  things  required  of  him  to  understand  in  the  subtleness  of 
syntactical  distinction,  and  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  reaping  fruit  from  his  labour,  as  a  gleaner  in  the  great  harvest  of 
antiquity. 

Considering  this  as  an  elementary  work,  we  had  several  remarks  to 
make.  But  so  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  they  seem  all  to  revolve 
lAto  this  cardinal  error,  so  natural  to  a  book  which  is  necessarily  in- 
tended for  the  study  of  a  number  of  years ;  the  writer  does  not  well 
know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  simplicity  necessary  for  the  very 
young,  and  the  fulness  necessary  for  the  more  mature.  We  shall  give 
an  illustration  or  two.  The  definition  of  a  verb  is  thus  given.  '^  The 
verb  expresses  an  action,  (something  which  an  object  does),  as :  to 
bloom,  to  dance,  to  sleep,  to  love,  to  praise,  e.  g.  the  rose  blooms ;  the 
boy  dances  ;  the  child  sleeps  ;  God  loves  men ;  the  teacher  praises 
the  scholars.''  (p.  15).  This  is  the  elementary  notion  given  of  the 
verb,  by  the  very  author  who,  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  says,  "  The 
verb  expresses  the  notion  of  an  energy,  action,  or  state,  and  this 
action  (?)  is  conceived  of  as  one  of  these  three  motions  or  directions 
in  space — whither,  whence,  where.^  (Jelf.  p.  8).  Supposing  it  neces- 
sary, from  the  age  of  the  pupil,  to  give  so  defective  a  notion  of  the 
verb,  surely  such  useless  minuteness  as  this  is  not  necessary  in  the 
very  first  course.  ^'  Masculine  are  dies,  a  day,  and  meridies,  mid-day ; 
yet  dies  in  the  singular  is  feminine,  when  it  signifies  a  definite  day, 
a  day  fixed  upon,  or  appointed,  as :  dies  dicta,  dies  constituta,  a  day 
appointed ;  also  when  it  signifies  length  of  time,  as  dies  perexigua,  a 
very  short  space ;  still,  in  both  these  meanings,  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  masculine."  (p.  35).  A  reference  to  supposed  progress  will  mar  the 
classification.  Thus,  we  find  most  of  the  Tenses  and  Modes  of  the 
Verbs  which  belong  to  etymology,  thrust  into  the  Sjrntax.  (p.  219). 
In  regimen,  we  approve  of  the  plan  followed  by  our  author,  of  taking 
all  the  words  that  govern  the  difierent  cases,  in  one  view.  This  is  at 
once  philosophical,  and  more  likely  to  impress  the  mem.ot^.  ^m\.\\.  vi^ 
essential  in  an  elementary  work,  that  the  niteB  AloxjX^'Vm  ^"^^  ^>^  ^^^ 
IV.  VL 
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be  easily  learned  by  boys  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  generally  are 
jset  to  such  work.  Think  of  the  dismay  with  which  a  boy  would  com- 
mence the  learning  of  such  a  rule  as  the  following :  "  The  genitive 
with  esse,  signifies :  a.)  the  object  (person  or  thing),  in  which  some- 
thing is  inherent,  or  to  which  something  belongs,  (possessive  genitive) : 
b.)  the  object  to  which  somethmg  is  peculiar,  in  which  case  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  object  is  conunonly  expressed  in  the  infinitive :  this 
last  genitive  may  be  translated  by,  It  is  the  part,  manner,  custom, 
characteristic,  duty,  sign,  mark  of  some  one ;  it  is  incumbent  on  one, 
and  the  like.  Hie  Uberfratris  mei  est,  (belongs  to  my  brother).  Pe- 
tulantia  est  adolescentium,  is  inherent  in.  Imhecilli  animi  est  super- 
stitio,  belongs  to.     Virorumfortium  est,  toleranter  dolorcm  pati.'^ 

The  translator  seems  to  have  executed  his  part  fairly,  except  in  the 
typognq>hyy  which  is  very  faulty.    There  are  some  odd  uses  of  words, 
as  that  of  indeed,  for  especially.    ^^  The  ablative  expresses  the  mea- 
sure and  indeed  :  a.    In  answer,**  &c  (p.  112).    We  do  not  under- 
stand how,  when  writing  for  English  youths,  he  should  admit  such 
a  rule  of  syntax  as  the  following :    "  The  conjunction  quominus,  with 
the  subjunctive,  stands  after  the  verbs  and  phrases,  which  signify  a 
hindrance,  and  is  to  be  translated  into  English  by  that,"  (p.  112.) 
since  this  is  accompanied  by  a  foot-note :    '^  Or  more  elegantly,  often, 
by  the  prepositions,  of,  from,  to,  with  a  corresponding  modification  of 
'the  words  which  stand  in  connection  with  it"    But  the  same  remark 
is  repeated,  p.  271.    Surely,  the  meaning  of  quominus  is  so  th<u  not, 
while  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  absolutely  requires  a  modifi- 
cation of  expression  in  most  instances.    The  English  imperfect,  is  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Latin  historical  perfect,  and  the  English  perfect 
to  the  Latin  proper  perfect,  (p.  220).    But  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  introduced  this  at  once  into  the  verb,  Amavi,  /  loved,  or  / 
have  loved.    The  list  of  verbs  that  govern  the  dative  is  ludicrously 
scanty.    Why  make  such  a  statement  as  this  ?    ^'  The  following  verbs 
take  the  dative  in  Latin ;  while  in  English,  they  take  the  accusative  : 
nvbo,  parco,  henedico — mdledico,  supplico — chtrecto,  studeo — arrideo^ 
(Eng.  accus.  ?)  "  invideo,persuadeo,  medeor,  and  patrocinorJ*  (p.  234). 
Since  we  have  sub,  cb,  ad,  in,  and  per,  we  could  swell  the  list  with 
words  compounded  with  prepositions;  but  waving  these,  why  not 
suadeo,  impero,  satisfaeio,  pareo,  minor,  and  a  host  of  others,  making 
such  a  list  worse  than  useless?    We  doubt,  however,  whether  our 
vernacular  ever  boasted  of  any  thing  superior  to  the  following  gender 
rules,  accurately  taken  from  p.  21, 

''  1.  Nations,  men,  rivers,  winds. 

These  and  months  are  masculines. 
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2.  Women,  isles,  lands,  trees,  and  town' 
These  as  feminine  are  found. 

3.  Whatever  cannot  be  declmed 
This  is  of  the  neuter  kind. 

4.  Common  is  whatever  can 
Include  a  woman  and  a  man.*' 
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X. 

ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  ROME. 


PART    III. 

5. — The  Fora  of  the  Emperors. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  Fonim  had  undergone  no 
change  in  its  position  or  extent  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  republican  period.  It  had  indeed  long  ceased  to  be 
the  scene  where  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
were  held ;  but  it  must  still  have  been  found  very  inadequate 
for  the  various  purposes  which  it  was  destined  to  serve,  when 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  amount  of  judicial  business 
transacted  at  Rome,  had  increased  to  so  enormous  an  extent. 
The  pressure  of  the  latter  evil  had  been  indeed  considerably 
lightened  by  the  construction  of  the  numerous  basilicas  already 
mentioned,  but  it  was  nevertheless  severely  felt ;  and  hence, 
among  the  various  plans  early  devised  by  Julius  Caesar,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city,  was  that  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
forum,  which  should  be  wholly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  judi- 
cial objects.  This  work,  though  apparently  conmienced  by 
him  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  was  terminated,  together 
with  many  others  of  his  plans,  by  Augustus.  Not  many  years, 
however,  elapsed  before  the  new  master  of  the  Roman  world 
found  himself  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
and  Augustus  himself  constructed  a  third  forum,  destined,  like 
that  of  Caesar,  for  judicial  and  not  for  political  ^^t^o^i^,  «xA 
surpassing  that  of  the  dictator  both  in  ext^iit  aii^TsvaJgwSi^^'^^^' 
IV.  \ 
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Both  these  new  structures  were  adorned  with  splendid  temples  : 
the  one  dedicated  by  Caesar  to  Venus  Genitrix,  the  reputed  parent 
of  the  Julian  Family;  the  other,  by  Augustus  to  Mars  Ultor,  the 
avenging  deity  who  had  aided  him  on  the  plains  of  Philippi. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  example  thus  set  was  again  fol- 
lowed. Domitian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  connecting  these  two  fora  with  the  noble  structure 
of  the  temple  of  Peace  already  erected  by  his  father,  so  as  to 
combine  them  into  one  magnificent  whole ;  perhaps  also  he 
already  entertained  the  project  of  continuing  the  series  in  the 
direction  of  the  Campus  Martins.^  But  he  lived  to  accomplish 
a  small  part  only  of  this  extensive  scheme ;  which  was  however 
carried  out  by  his  immediate  successors  in  a  manner  probably 
far  exceeding  all  that  he  had  contemplated.  A  small  forum 
which  he  had  himself  nearly  completed,  was  consecrated  by 
Nerva,  whose  name  it  consequently  bore,  though  fi'equently 
distinguished  also  as  the  Forum  Palladis,  or  Palladium,  fi'om  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  formed  its  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ment. But  all  former  works  of  this  kind  were  altogether 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  extended 
fix)m  that  of  Augustus,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal 
hills,  until  it  almost  joined  the  great  woriiis  of  Csesar  and 
Agrippa  in  the  Campos  Martins.  Such  was  the  extent  of  this 
crowning  glory  of  the  Imperial  magnificence,  that,  as  M.  Bun- 
sen  has  observed,  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Coliseum 
might  both  have  found  place  within  its  precincts.  Yet  the 
area  thus  appropriated  had  in  part  to  be  gained  by  cutting  down 
the  surrounding  hills ;  and  immense  obstructions  on  both  sides, 
but  especially  on  that  of  the  Quirinal,  attest  at  the  present  day 
the  extent  of  these  gigantic  labours. 

The  smes  of  magnificent  structures  thus  raised  by  successive 
emperors,  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  point  of  archi- 


^  This  seems  the  only  way  to  explain 
the  strange  expression  of  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor concerning  the  great  works  of  Tra- 
jan:  ^  Adhuc  Romee  a  Domitiano  coepta 
foray  atque  aha  molta,  plusquam  nug- 
nifiee  coluit  omayitque."  JDe  CaaaribuBf 
c.  13.  Some  such  expression  as  this 
must  have  given  rise  to  Ibe  stsrflSng 
fiMtexaeot  of  Ckuiodonu  id  the  other 


chroniclers,  who  mention  the  Forum 
Trajani  among  the  pubhc  works  of 
Domitian  !  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  the  confaaon  which  we  know  to 
haye  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  should 
have  begun  at  so  early  a  period ;  and 
that  the  Forum  of  Nerva  should  be  that 
meant 
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tectural  splendour ;  but  they  are  of  eomparatiyely  little  interest 
to  the  scholar,  from  the  absence  of  all  those  ennobling  associa- 
tions which  have  hallowed  the  precincts  of  the  Republican 
Forum.  Still  they  formed  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Impe- 
rial city,  the  ruins  of  them  remaining  at  the  present  day  will 
necessarily  attract  so  much  of  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
visits  Rome,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them  over  without 
examination.  Two  attempts  have  recently  been  made,  by  col- 
lecting together  the  notices  we.  find  in  ancient  writers,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  still  existing  remains,  and  with  those 
of  which  the  memory  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  extant  at  a 
late  period,  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  monimients  of  imperial  greatness.  The  one  of 
these  we  owe  to  M.  Canina,  whose  architectural  attainments 
have  here  been  of  the  greatest  advantage ;  while  M.  Becker, 
who  has  adopted  his  views  on  this  subject  almost  without  al- 
teration, has  illustrated  them  from  the  ancient  writers  with 
great  learning  and  ability.  The  other  system  is  that  of  M> 
Bunsen,  which  he  has  brought  forward  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
that  elaborate  restoration  of  the  Roman  Forum,  the  leading 
points  of  which  have  been  already  discussed.  If  his  efforts  in 
the  present  case  seem  less  successftd,  it  is  but  justice  to  him 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  only  put  forth  as  an  attempt,  and 
with  a  very  just  sense  both  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained.  In  this  respect, 
the  tone  adopted  both  by  him  and  by  M.  Canina,  presents  a 
most  agreeable  contrast  to  that  which  has  unfortunately  marked 
the  controversy  between  MM.  Becker  and  Urlichs.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  outlines  of  both 
systems,  and  the  leading  arguments  advanced  by  their  sup- 
porters. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  those  on  neither  side  can 
be  considered  as  entirely  conclusive ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
question  can  only  be  looked  for  from  future  excavations,  unfor- 
tunately rendered  very  difficult  by  the  new  streets  and  masses 
of  houses  which  have  grown  up  here  since  the  days  of  the  ear- 
lier topographers.  Much  that  even  Palladio  still  saw,  has  since 
utterly  perished :  much  more  which  could  then  have  been  ex- 
plored and  laid  open  with  comparative  ease,  is  now  buried,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  for  ever. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deviate  from  a  chronolo^e^  «s:- 
rangement,  in  order  to  begin  from  what  we  axe  iotV»LTVdX/i^^  ^i^^ 
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to  regard  as  a  fixed  point — ^the  Forum  of  Augustus.  All  anti- 
quarians are  now  agreed  in  recognizing  in  the  noble  ruins  ad- 
joining the  Arco  dei  Pantani,*  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  that  Forum.*  This  view  was  already  put  for- 
ward by  PaUadio,  in  whose  days  the  whole  subject  was  rendered 
much  more  easily  intelligible  by  the  remains  still  existing  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  belonged  to  the  Forum  Palla- 
dium :  *  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  the  errors 
of  Nardini,  that  he  confounded  these  remains  with  those  at  the 
Arco  dei  Pantani,  and  thus  assigned  the  latter  to  the  Forum  of 
Nerva,  instead  of  that  of  Augustus.  Yet  this  blunder  was  fol- 
lowed as  implicitly  as  most  others  of  the  same  author,  by  all 
succeeding  writers  down  to  our  own  days.  Piale  was  the  first 
in  modem  times  who  cleared  up  this  confiision,  and  returned 
to  the  opinion  of  Palladio.*  The  subject  was  afterwards  fiilly 
examined  in  a  masterly  dissertation  by  Niebuhr,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Beachreibung, 

The  extent  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  towards  the  south,  is 
not  clearly  defined ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  did  not  reach 
so  far  as  to  communicate  with  the  Roman  Forum.     The  inter- 


'  These  rains  (still  commonly  known 
as  those  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva)  are 
regarded  by  the  earliest  topographers 
as  those  of  the  palace  of  Nerra,  (pala- 
tum Nervee,)  an  appellation  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  Mirabilia  we  find 
**  Palatium  cum  duobus  foris  Nervce,*' 
which  may  at  least  as  well  refer  to  these 
rains  with  the  two  Forums  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  as  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
with'the  two  adjacent  Forums,according 
to  M.  Bunsen's  explanation.  Palatium 
seems  at  that  period  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  whole  series  of  buildings  which  ad- 
orned an  ancient  Forum.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  same  work  '^  palatium  Trajani  et 
Hadrian! — ^ubi  est  columna  mirse  alti- 
tadinisf'  and  again,  <<In  palatio  An- 
tonini,  templum  Divi  Antonini," — pp. 
292,  293,  ed.  Montp. 

'  This  temple  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  one  erected  by  Augustus  to 
Man  Ultor,  after  the  recovery  of  the 


standards  from  the  Parthians,  which 
stood  in  the  Capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8.)  It  is  the  latter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  circular  form  and  of 
small  size,  that  appears  on  the  coins  of 
Augustus. 

*  It  stood  immediately  opposite  the 
half-buried  columns,  knon^ii  by  tlie 
name  of  the  Colonnacce,  which,  with 
the  portion  of  the  ancient  wall  adjoin- 
ing them,  are  the  only  vestiges  now  re- 
maining of  the  Forum  Palladium.  The 
temple  itself  was  destroyed  by  Pope 
Paul  y.  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
masses  of  stone  for  the  fountain  of 
Acqua  Paola.  Fortunately  we  have 
the  plan  of  it  preserved  to  us  by  Palla- 
dio,  and  a  view  of  the  temple,  together 
with  the  other  remains  of  the  Forum 
by  Desgodetz,  a  copy  of  wliieh  is  given 
among  the  plates  to  the  Befchreibun^. 

'  Del  tempio  di  Marte  Ultore,  e  dei 
tre  fori  antichi,  di  Cesare,  di  Augusto  e 
di  Nerva.    4to.  Roma,  1819. 
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veniiig  space  was  filled,  according  to  M.  Bunsen,  only  by  unim- 
portant buildings,  while  it  is  here  that  M.  Canina  has  placed 
the  Forum  of  Caesar.  The  position  thus  assigned  to  the  latter, 
seems  to  possess  a  kind  of  inherent  probability,  from  its  imme- 
diate contiguity  to  the  original  Forum  of  the  Republic,  to  which 
it  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  or  accessory,  something 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Basilicas  had  previously  been ;  while 
it  seems  equally  natural,  that  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  which 
was,  in  great  measure,  an  extension  of  the  same  plan,  should 
also  have  been  adjacent  to  the  one  previously  constructed.  Too 
much  stress  certainly  must  not  be  laid  upon  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  derives  an  important  confirmation  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Ovid,  where  he  describes  the  temple  of  Janus,  (situated, 
as  already  pointed  out,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Ro- 
man Forum,)  as  placed  at  the  junction  o^  or  as  itself  adjoining, 
two  different  Forums.^  We  cannot  indeed,  for  various  reasons, 
suppose  this  sanctuary  to  have  been  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Forum  of  Caesar ;  but  no  latitude  of  interpretation  that  can 
be  reasonably  allowed,  even  to  a  poet,  can  reconcile  this  passage 
with  the  supposition,  that  the  Forum  of  Augustus  is  the  second 
of  those  meant.  To  this  argument,  must  be  added  the  very 
important  feet  recorded  by  Palladio,  of  the  discovery,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  of  a  temple,  which,  from  the  pycorostyle  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns,  would  accord  perfectly  with  the 
description  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix, 
which  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Caesar.  Unfortunately  the  loca- 
lity of  these  remains  is  not  indicated  in  very  precise  terms ; 
but  the  expressions  used  by  Palladio,  would  seem  to  point  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  a  situation  between  Marforio, — ^the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  statue  bearing  that  name  was  then  placed,^ 


"  ^  Cum  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratus 
in  uno, 
Hie  ubi  juncta  foris  templa  duo- 
bus  habcB." 
I  must  add,  that  notwithstanding  the 
strongly  expressed  warning  of  M.  Bun- 
sen,  (Ijt$  Forumt  de  Home,  p.  1, 2,  10,) 
it  seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  the 
expression  of  Ovid  in  another  place, 

**  kcec  tuntfara  Cceaarii,** 
may  relate  to  the  two  fara  in  question, 
which  were  in  such  inunediate  juxta- 


position, though  I  am  quite  willing  to 
allow  that  we  could  not  safely  draw  this 
inference  from  those  words  alon€, 

^  The  name  of  this  statue  is  consi- 
dered by  M.  Bunsen  as  derived  from 
Martit  Forum,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  meant  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
distinguished  by  the  temple  of  Mars 
Ultor.  Tempting  as  this  etymology  is, 
1  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  assent  to 
it:  Iff,  Because  the  ^tatooft^  tvsctt.  ^« 
time  ^Yiea  ^e  ta^  \m«x  o\  \V  ^\«w^ 
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— and  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor ;  thus  agreeing  pfecisely  with 
the  position,  where  the  argoments  already  adduced  would  lead 
us  to  place  the  temple  of  Venus  that  adorned  the  Forum  of 
C»sar.^  The  last  argument  would  seem  entitled  to  the  more 
weight,  because  it  is  imlikely  that  there  should  have  existed  a 
temple, — of  great  splendour,  and  belonging  to  the  best  period 
of  architecture,  such  as  this  is  described  by  Palladio  to  have 
been, — in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Forum,  of  which  we 
find  no  trace  in  any  ancient  author ;  and  such  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  one  in  question,  if  it  be  not  that  of  Venus  Geni- 
trix. 

M.  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sought  a  clue  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Forum  of  Caesar, — concerning  which  we  have  un- 
fortunately no  express  statement,  though  it  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  arrangement  of  all  the  others  mainly  depends, — ^in  a 
well-known  passage  of  Pliny,  •  in  which  he  mentions  that  a 
lotus-tree,  situated  on  the  Vulcanal,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  city  of  Rome,  had  extended  its  roots  under  the 
Stationes  Municipiorum,  as  far  as  the  Forum  of  Cs&sar.  M. 
Btmsen  has  assumed  (it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why,)  that  this 
tree  must  have  driven  its  roots  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  ^^  and  that  the  site  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 


to  have  always  occupied  the  same  place, 
near  the  Career  Mamertmus,  and  there- 
fore at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Forum  of  Augustus :  and  2dlyy  because 
no  trace  of  the  name  **  Martis  Forum" 
18  to  be  found,  bo  far  as  1  am  aware,  in 
the  middle  ages ;  and  all  knowledge  of 
the  true  name  and  origin  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  appears  to  have  been 
early  lost.  In  the  Ancnymvt  the  sta- 
tue bears  the  appellation — probably  the 
correct  one — of  "  Tiberis." 

B  I  certainly  cannot  beliere  with  M. 
Bunsen,  that  the  remains  of  this  temple 
could  have  been  situated  near  the 
church  of  S.  Quirico.  Such  a  position 
would  naturally  have  he&a.  described  by 
Palladio,  as  ^  dictro  il  tempio  di  Marte," 
not  *^  incontro  ;'*  and  why  should  he  in 
that  case  have  thought  of  mentioning 
Marforio  at  all  t 

*  ir,JV.XTu44,lB6.)   VfTum  altera 


Lotos  in  Vulcanali — sequacva  Urbi  in- 
tclligitur.  Radices  ejus  in  forum  usque 
Csesaris  per  stationes  municipiorum  pe- 
netrant. 

*®  M.  Urlichs  (Rom,  Top,  in  Leipz, 
p.  63,)  indulges  in  a  sneer  against  M. 
Becker,  for  having  removed  the  Forum 
of  Caesar  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
Vulcanal,  as  renders  it  necessary  to 
suppose  this  lotus-tree  to  have  extended 
its  roots  a  distance  of  1 70  or  1 80  metres. 
But  M.  Bunsen,  by  throwing  back  the 
Forum  of  Csesar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tor  dei  Conti,  has  done  nearly 
the  same  thing :  the  distance  from  tlic 
centre  of  the  Vulcanal  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Forum  of  Ctesar,  as  mea- 
sured on  his  own  plan,  is  just  500 
Roman  palms;  while,  according  to  M. 
Becker's  arrangement,  it  is  less  than 
600.  The  frti^A  or  jTroMt/t/y  of  Pliny's 
statement,  is  a  matter  for  which  he  alone 
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must  therefore  also  be  sought  in  that  direction,  that  is,  towards 
the  Viminai  hill,  or  the  opening  of  the  Suburra.  This  led  him 
as  far  as  the  Tor  dei  Conti,  and  it  was  found  on  examination, 
that  that  structure  rested  on  ancient  walls  of  peperino,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  eella  of  a  temple.  Here, 
therefore,  M.  Bimsen  places  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  with  it, 
of  course,  the  Forum  of  C»sar. 

It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  it  is  strange  that  Caesar 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  removed  his  new  Forum  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  ancient  one,  when  their  common  ju* 
dicial  objects  required  at  least  some  connection  between  them ; 
but  such  an  argument  is  &r  from  conclusive :  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  admitted,  that  M.  Bunsen's  theory  is  as  tenable  as  that  of  M. 
Canina,  so  far  as  the  very  scanty  evidence  which  relates  imme" 
dicUely  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar  is  concerned.  But  by  fiir  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  former  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
derived  from  the  Notitia,  in  order  to  understand  which,  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  speak  of  the  third  imperial  Forum — ^that 
of  Nerva. 

Suetonius,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  is  enumerating  the  pub- 
lic works  of  Domitian,  reckons  among  them  '^  the  Forum  which 
then  bore  the  name  of  Nerva."  Again,  ^lius  Lampridius  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  "  Forum  of  Nerva,"  was  also  called 
"  Transitorium ;"  and  Aurelius  Victor  speaks  of  Nerva  as 
"  dedicating  the  Forum  which  is  called  Pervium,  in  which  rises 
a  lofly  and  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva."  ^^     From  the  com- 


is  answerable ;  but  it  would  be  difiBcult 
to  prore  that  it  is  credible  in  the 
one  case,  impossible  or  absurd  in  the 
other.  M.  Urlichs  adds,  that  on  M. 
Becker's  hypothesis,  the  roots  must 
have  gone  considerably  out  of  their  way 
to  pass  under  the  Stationes  Munieipio- 
mm, — apparently  forgetting  that  the 
position  of  the  latter  has  only  been  as- 
signed by  a  conjecture^  deriv^/rxfm  this 
very  passage.  (Ibid.  p.  60.)  If  this 
statement  of  Pliny  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  decisive  authority  on  the  subject,  it 
would  seem  more  natural  to  follow  Lucio 
Fauno,  (Antichita  di  Roma,  Lib.  ii.  c. 
23,)  and  place  the  Forum  of  Cnsar  im- 
mediately behind  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiaao. 
But  this  locality  is  wanted  by  M.  Bun- 


sen  for  his  Forum  Transitorium ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  throwing  back  that  of 
Cscsar  to  so  considerable  a  distanlse  firom 
the  Roman  Forum. 

11  «  Plurima  et  amplissima  opera  in- 
cendio  absumpta  restituit :  .  .  .  .  No- 
vam  autem  exdtavit  eedem  in  Ci4>itolio 
Custodi  Jovi,  et  forum  quod  nunc  Ner- 
va: voeatur/*  (Suet  Domit.  5.)— *«  Sta- 
tuas  coloesas  ....  divis  Imperatoribus 
in  foro  Divi  Nervae,  quod  Transitorium 
dieUur,  locayit.**  {JEi,  Lamprid.  Alex, 
Sev.  28. — ^  Nerva  .  .  .  semet  imperio 
abdicavit,  d^icaUo  prius  foro,  quod  ap- 
pdlatur  Pervium,  quo  »dis  MinervsB 
eminentior  consurgityetmagniflcentior." 
( Aup.  Vici  de  Ccwor^mt,  U.^ 
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bination  of  these  various  statements,  it  would  appear  to  result 
as  clearly  as  can  well  be,  that  they  all  relate  to  one  and  the 
same  Forum,  which  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  not  having 
been  completed  by  him,  was  consecrated  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, whose  name  it  consequently  bore,  though  also  frequently 
designated  by  the  epithets  Pervium  and  Transitorium,  probably 
from  its  being  traversed  by  some  public  street  or  thoroughfere, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  imperial  Fora.^* 
In  it  was  situated  a  temple  of  Minerva,  unquestionably  the  same 
of  which  the  remains  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Palladio, 
bearing  on  their  front  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.     From 
this  temple  the  Forum  appears  to  have  derived  the  epithet  of 
"Palladian,"  by  which  it  is  designated  by  Martial.  ^^    Again, 
in  the  same  Forum  stood  also  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  Janus 
QuorfW/rofw,  placed  here,  as  we  learn  from  Martial,  by  Domi- 
tian :  Servius  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Forum  Transi- 
tariumy  while  a  later  writer  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  still  existing 
in  the  Forum  of  Nerva,^^ 

In  opposition  to  these  explicit  testimonies,  it  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  M.  Bunsen  shoidd  have  ventured  to  put  forth  the 
theory,  that  the  Forum  Transitorium  was  in  fiujt  distinct  from 
that  of  Nerva, — ^that  both  were  begun  by  Domitian,  but  the 
first  alone  completed  by  him,  while  the  second  was  terminated 


^  The  neccemty  for  sach  a  thorough- 
&re  will  be  readily  seen,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  range  of  these  imperial 
Btmctores  was  gradually  interposing  it- 
self between  the  Roman  Forum  and  the 
crowded  and  populous  quarter  of  the 
Suburra. 

i>  Limina  post  Pacis  Palladiumque 
forum,  lib.  i.  ch.  2,  v.  5. 

1*  Serv.  ad  ^n.  vii.  607.  **  Unde 
quod  Numa  instituorat  translatum  est 
ad  Forum  Transitorium,  et  quatuor 
portarum  unum  templum  est  institu- 
tum. — Joannes  Lydus  de  Mensibus,  it. 
1.  ii^iv  ««}  riT^mfi$(^$9  •  MOi  rttSfr§9  aif- 

xmi  W9  kiytrmt  rirwr^iMv.     The  autlio- 

rity  of  Joannes  Lydus,  a  Byzantine 

i^liter  of  the  uxth  century,  may  not  in- 

deed  seem  entiHed  to  much  considera- 


tion, but  it  accords  so  perfectly  with  the 
passages  already  quoted,  as  to  afford  a 
strong  presumption  of  its  correctness. 
M.  Bunsen,  in  whose  system  one  of  the 
most  essential  points  is,  that  the  Janus 
Quadrifrons  stood  in  the  Forum  Tran- 
ntoHtfm,  hut  not  in  that  of  Nerva,  ap- 
pears to  have  overlooked  this  decisive 
passage,  which  the  industry  of  M. 
Becker  has  brought  forward. 

This  temple  of  Janus  is  mentioned  as 
still  existing,  both  in  the  Mirabilia  and 
the  Ordo  Romanus,  and  some  remains 
of  it  were  preserved  down  to  the  days 
of  Labaus.  But  the  words  in  wliich 
that  writer  describes  its  situation,  arc 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  afford  us  any 
assistance. — See  Bunsen,  Let  Forvwi 
de  Rome,  pt  2,  p.  19. 
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and  consecrated  by  his  successor, — ^that  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  Transitorium,  stood  the  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons, 
while  that  of  Minerva  alone  adorned  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  An 
h}^thesis  so  directly  opposed  to  the  mass  of  evidence  above 
cited,  would  appear  to  require  for  its  support  some  most  deci- 
sive authority,  and  can  be  justified  only — ^if  at  all — ^by  absolute 
necessity.  But  the  necessity  in  this  case,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, appears  to  be  in  great  measure  of  M.  Bunsen's  own 
creation. 

The  Notitia  distinctly  places  the  Forum  Transitorium  in  the 
fourth  region,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace ;  we  here  find  the  following  enumeration : — "  Metam  su- 
dantem,  Templum  Romse.  SAem  Jovis.  Viam  sacram  Basili- 
cam  novam,^^  et  Pauli.  Templum  Faustina.  Forum  Transi- 
torium. Suburam."  The  order  here  followed  seems  simple  and 
obvious  enough:  the  boundary-line  between  the  fourth  and 
eighth  regions,  must  have  followed  the  course  of  the  Via  Sacra 
as  &r  as  the  Basilica  of  Paullus,  when  it  appears  to  have  turn- 
ed away  nearly  at  right  angles  towards  the  Suburra ;  thus  in- 
cluding the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  excluding  that  of  Augus- 
tus. But,  by  taking  this  line,  it  must  also  have  excluded  the 
Forum  of  Ca3sar,  if  the  latter  was  situated  where  M.  Canina 
has  placed  it,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  "  Forum  Caesaris" 
mentioned,  not  in  the  fourth  region,  but  in  the  eighth^  imme- 
diately before  that  of  Augustus.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
place  the  Forum  of  Cajsar  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  M. 
Bunsen,  it  becomes  physically  impossible  to  trace  the  boundary 
of  the  two  regions,  so  as  to  leave  this  Forum  in  the  one,  and 
place  that  of  Nerva  in  the  other.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  the 
necessity,  either  of  rejecting  altogether  the  views  of  M.  Bunsen 
concerning  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  or  of  maintaining,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authorities  above  adduced,  that  the  Forum  Transi- 
torium was  distinct  from  that  of  Nerva.  M.  Bunsen  has  pre- 
ferred the  latter  alternative ;  I  should  unquestionably  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  former. 


^'^  This  evidently  means  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine ;  the  name  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Uter  edition  of  the  Notitia, 
as  published  by  Pancirolli  and  Labbe. 
The  same  edition  inserts  the  Templum 
Faustinee  in  its  true  place^  hetireen  the 


two  Basilicas,  thus,  Viam  sacram,  Ba- 
silicam  Constantinianam.  Templum 
Faustina.  Basilicam  Paulli.  Both 
these  variations  have  much  the  air  of 
corrections. 
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It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Notitia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  supplying  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  That 
catalogue,  as  published  both  by  Muratori  and  P&ncirolli,  enu- 
merates in  the  eighth  r^on,  '^  Forum  Caesaris,  Augusti,  Ner- 
Tffi  Trajani ;"  the  two  last  words  being  separated  by  no  punetua^- 
tion,  and  thus  appearing  to  refer  to  one  Forum  only, — that  of 
Trajan.  And  though  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  celebrated 
Forum  should  be  called  not  simply  Forum  Trajani,  but  Forum 
NervsB  Trojani, — ^this  conclusion  had  been  hitherto  adopted  by 
all  antiquarians.^®  M.  Urlichs,  however,  states  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  Notitia  in  the  Vatican,  all  read  '*  Nerv», 
Trajani ;"  thus  making  four  distinct  Forums,  instead  of  thre^'; 
and  compelling  us  to  suppose  that  the  Forum  of  Nerva  here 
mentioned,  is  distinct  firom  the  Forum  Transitorium  in  the 
eighth  region.  I  must  leave  it  to  those  better  versed  in  ancient 
manuscripts  to  determine  what  amount  of  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them  in  a  question  of  mere  punctuation :  but  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  Notitia,  depending 
entirely  upon  a  point  of  this  nature^  ^^  cannot  possibly  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  express  statements  of  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Lampridius,  already  quoted,  neither  of  which  can  be  explained 
away,  or  attributed  to  any  erroneous  reading. 

The  other  arguments  brought  forward  by  M.  Bunsen,  appear 


^*  There  are  not  wanting  indications 
of  SQch  a  mode  of  expreesion  being  com- 
mon in  the  later  ages  of  the  empire: 
thus,  in  a  passage  from  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  cited  by  M.  Bmisen, — 
^  Cum  meis  poni  statuam  perennem 

Nerva  Trajantu  titulis  videret 

Inter  auctores  utriusque  fixam 

Bibliothecse." 
And  in  the  Summary  or  ^  Breviarium" 
subjoined  to  the  Notitia  itself,  we  find 
the  Fora  again  enumerated  thus, — 
'^Cecsaris. 

Augusti. 

Nervie  Trajani." 
In  this  case,  unless  Muratori  has 
strangely  misrepresented  his  manu- 
script, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
division.  I  do  not  observe  that  any  at- 
^empt  baa  been  made  to  explain  the 


strange  name  '*  .£nobarbi,"  which  fol- 
lows in  this  list  Is  it  poesible  that  the 
Forum  Transitorium,  which  is  other- 
vnae  wanting,  is  disguised  under  this 
appellation  t 

^^  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  Uio  Notitia 
in  its  present  state,  at  least  in  regard  to 
those  points  which  can  be  affected  by 
the  errors  of  those  copyists.  Whatever 
may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  existing 
MSS.,  they  must  be  far  removed  from 
their  archetype,  and  the  work  must 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  many 
copyists,  or  very  barbarous  ones,  before 
it  could  obtain  its  present  form.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  fully  disposed  to 
recognize  its  authority  wherever  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reading. 
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to  me  to  be  perfectly  neutral^  being  equally  susceptible  of  in- 
terpretation in  favour  of  either  view.  Thus,  the  portion  of 
v^all  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the  Forum  Transitorium, 
may  equally  well  have  belonged  to  the  veptfioXoi  of  the  Temple 
of  Peace ;  and  the  vague  passages  in  Statins  and  Martial  con- 
cerning "the  three  fora,"  or  that  in  which  the  latter  poet 
speaks  of  the  Janus  Quadrifrons  as  surrounded  by  four  fora, 
are  equally  applicable  on  either  hypothesis.  ^^  In  regard  to  the 
mode  by  which  he  seeks  to  evade  the  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  Forum  Transitorium  with  that  of  Nerva, — ^that  the  two 
were  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  considered  as  forming  one 
whole,  I  can  only  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  from 
his  own  plan  in  what  respect  they  were  more  closely  connected 
than  any  other  two  of  the  series.  The  objection  urged  by  M. 
Urlichs, — ^that  the  Forum  of  Nerva  appears  too  small  for  the 
statues  and  other  monuments  we  know  to  have  been  erected  in 
it,  in  addition  to  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  that  of  Minerva, — 
would  be  of  much  weight  as  opposed  to  a  conjectural  restora- 
tion, but  cannot  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  express  testi- 
mony. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  above  subject  is  that  of  the 
position  of  the  Temple  of  Peace :  indeed,  our  conclusions  with 
respect  to  this  edifice,  are  necessarily  dependent  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  view  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium. All  antiquarians,  fi^'om  the  time  of  Poggio  to  our  own 
days,  had  agreed  in  regarding  the  mighty  ruins  still  remaining 
between  the  churches  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  and  Sta  Fran- 
cesca — certainly  among  the  most  imposing  at  Rome,  from  their 
massive  grandeur,  as  those  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 


^^  M.  Urlichfl  indeed  appeals  in  a 
triumphant  tone  to  these  lines  of  Mar- 
tial, (x.  28.) 

^  Nunc  tua  Cocsareis  einguntur  limina 
donis, 
Et  fora  tot  memoras,  Jane,  quot  ora 
geris.*' 
The  last  line  ho  renders  ^  ttdchfi  nach 
tier  Foren  himekauUy^  which  is  con- 
siderably more  precise  than  the  expres- 


sion of  Martial,  who  probably  meant  to 
count  the  Forum  in  which  the  Janus  it- 
self stood,  as  one  of  the  four.  Even  on 
M.  Bunsen's  arrangemrait,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fulfil  txctctly  the' conditions 
imposed  by  M.  UrUchs  ;  but  all  that  Iho 
lines  really  require,  is,  that  the  Janus 
should  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  four  fora ;  and  this  we  obtain 
in  either  case. 
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Commodus — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been  already  cur- 
rent as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.^* 

Nibby  was  the  first  *^  to  call  in  question  this  long-received 
appellation,  and  to  prove  by  satisfactory  arguments,  that  the 
remains  now  visible  belong  to  an  edifice  of  much  later  date, 
being,  in  fiuit,  those  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Maxentius,  and 
to  which,  after  the  defeat  of  that  emperor,  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine  was  given  ;  and  this  attribution  obtained  a  decisive 
confirmation  some  years  after  it  was  first  brought  forward,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  medal  of  Maxentius  in  a  firagment  of  the  ruins 
recently  &llen.  This  point,  then,  being  satisfectorily  ascertain- 
ed, the  next  question  that  arises,  is,  whether  the  Basilica,  that 
we  now  behold,  occupied  the  site  of  the  fer  more  celebrated 
Temple  of  Peace  ;  or  we  have  still  to  seek  a  position  for  the  lat- 
ter edifice  elsewhere.  In  fevour  of  the  former  view  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  the  name  used  by  Poggio  appears  to  have  been 
then  a  received  appellation,  and  to  have  been  handed  down,  as 
already  stated,  firom  the  middle  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  passage  of  Procopius,*^  firom  which  it  would  appear  to  re- 
sult distinctly,  that  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  were  stjll 
visible  in  his  day,  long  aft«r  the  construction  of  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius,  and  that  consequently  the  latter  edifice  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  that  celebrated  temple.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  M.  Canina  has  assigned  to  the  temple  a 
place  adjoining  the  Basilica ;  and  behind  the  Church  of  SS.  Cos- 
ma  e  Damiano,  a  portion  of  wall  of  a  very  good  style  of  con- 
struction,^ still  remaining  on  this  very  spot,  is  regarded  by  him 
as  a  part  of  the  ceUa  of  the  temple  itself.    M.  Becker  refers  it 


^^  Thus^  we  find  in  the  Mirabilia,  (p. 
294,  ed.  Montf.)  <<  Retro  (S.  Cosmam) 
fhit  Tcmplum  Pacis  et  Bellonae."  Mar- 
tinus  Polonus  (a  writer  of  the  following 
century,)  has  the  same  expression: 
^  Item  retro  S.  Cosmam  fiiit  templmn 
Pacis."    This  designation  would  indeed 


^  Foro  Romano,  p.  189—208. 

*^  B.  Goth.  IV.  21.  ^ai^  Vi  ns  ayiXv 

*Ve0fitu$t  •  \vrav6a  ya^  wn  a  rvs   lEit^fHf 


apply  as  weU,  or  even  better,  to  the  |  m  This  wall  had  been  ah^ady  drawn 
situation  which  I  am  disposed  (with  Ca-  jnto  their  service  by  former  antiquari- 
nina  and  Becker)  to  assign  to  the  true      ans,  who  regarded  it  as  belonging  to  tlie 


Temple  of  Peace,  but  I  think  it  scarce- 
ly probable  that  any  ruins  of  the  latter 
were  still  visible  at  so  late  a  period. 


Forum  of  Caesar.     Sec  Nibby, — Foro 
Romano,  p.  188. 
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rather  to  the  TrepifioXo^,  which  is  expressly  mentioned  as  sur- 
rounding the  Sacred  Area,  a  view  in  which  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  concur.  M.  Bunsen,  on  the  contrary,  who  assigns  this 
wall  to  his  Forum  Transitorium,  maintains  that  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and 
that  the  name,  *'  Fonmi  Pacis,"  was  used  to  designate  the  Ba- 
silica, together  with  the  elevated  open  space  around  it,  which  has 
been  recently  laid  bare  by  excavations. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  topographical  data,  with  regard 
to  the  celebrated  edifice  of  Vespasian,  are  not  sufficiently  pre- 
cise to  decide  between  these  two  suggestions.  Suetonius  only 
tells  us,  it  was  near  the  Forum,  (foro  proximum,  Vesp.  9 ;) 
and  the  Notitia  places  it  in  the  fourth  region,  where  it  occurs 
after  the  Temple  of  Rome,  and  before  that  of  Faustina.  From 
another  statement,  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  to  the 
Sacred  Way,  an  expression  equally  applicable  on  either  hjrpo- 
thesis.  K  we  next  turn  to  the  historical  evidence  concerning 
this  edifice,  and  its  supposed  successor,  we  find  it  as  follows : — 
The  Temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian,  was  not  merely 
a  simple  building,  but  was  surrounded  by  an  open  space,  and 
an  enclosing  wall  or  wepifioXos ;  hence  it  is  expressly  called  by 
Greek  writers  a  T6/t€i/o9,^^  and  must  have  presented  very  much 
the  same  aspect  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  with  the 
surrounding  Forum.  That  we  do  not  find  this  enclosure  men- 
tioned as  the  Forum  Pacis  in  any  early  writers,  may  be  purely 
accidental,  but  it  more  probably  arose  firom  the  surpassing  splen- 
dour of  the  temple  itself,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  area 
around  it  was  not  applied  to  the  judicial  objects  of  a  proper 
Forum.  It  was,  however,  like  others  of  the  Imperial  Fora, 
adorned  with  innumerable  statues  and  works  of  art,  collected 
from  all  parts ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  contained  an  extensive 
library ;  and  on  this  account,  it  became  a  fiivourite  resort  of 
literary  men,  who  still  continued  to  assemble  there,  as  we  are 
expressly  told,  after  the  conflagration.^*  It  seems  clear,  not- 
withstanding this  expression,  that  the  temple  was  i^ever  rebuilt 
after  the  calamity  already  alluded  to, — a  circumstance  attri- 


"  JoflephoB,  de  Bel,  Jud,  tii.  5,  §  7. 
Galen,  de  compos,  med,  i.  1,  (cited  by 
Nibby  and  Becker.) 

**  Galen,  I.  c.  ««/  Uarr«tv  n/uti^mf  i«f 
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bated  by  Niebuhr  to  religious  awe,  the  fire  being  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  lightning ;  but  some  temporary  acconmio- 
dation  was  probably  provided  for  the  grammarians  and  rheto- 
ricians, whom  we  still  find  assembling  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  ^*     Shortly  after  this,  comes  the  building  of  the 
Basilica  by  Maxentius,  concerning  which,  we  have  no  other 
expredlf  statement  than  the  very  brief  one  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
"  Adhuc  cuncta  opera,  quse  magnifice  construxerat  (Maxentius,) 
Urbis  &num,  atque  Baailicamj  Flavii  meritis  Patres  sacravere," 
QDe  Ccesaribus,  40,)  a  passage  which  evidently  furnishes  no 
indication  of  any  connexion  between  the  Basilica  here  men- 
tioned and  the  Temple  of  Peace.     After  this,  again,  in  the 
reign   of  Constantius,   Ammianus   Marcellinus  mentions  the 
"  Forum  Pacis,*'  (an  expression  which  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time)  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of  Rome :  and  Pro- 
copius,  as  already  mentioned,  not  only  speaks  of  the  "  Forum 
of  Peace,"  but  says,  the  temple  wom  still  lyitig  there  in  ruins. 
When  we  consider  how  long  Procopius  himself  was  at  Rome, 
and  how  accurate  is  almost  all  his  topographical  information 
concerning  the  city,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  so  precise 
a  statement  as  this  can  have  arisen  firom  a  mere  misconception.  ^ 
M.  Bunsen,  however,  supposes  that  the  term  "  Forum  Pacis," 
used  by  Ammianus,  and  other  subsequent  \^Titers,  was  applied 
to  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  which,  with  the  surrounding  open 
space,  constituted  a  kind  of  Forum,  occupying  the  site  once 
marked  by  the  Temple  of  Peace  ;  and  this  might  well  be  ad- 
mitted, though  we  must  remember  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  ; 
but  it  seems  more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  the  term  "  Forum  Vespasiani,^^  which 
also  occurs  in  late  writers.     Lastly,  a  passage  brought  forward 
both  by  M.  Bunsen  and  M.  Urlichs  in  support  of  their  views, 
decidedly  seems  to  me  to  tell,  so  &r  as  it  has  any  weight,  against 
them.     The  anonymous  catalogue  of  the  emperors,  published 
by  Eccard  and  Roncalli,  mentions  among  the  edifices  of  Domi- 


'^  It  is  mentioned  by  Trebellius  Pol- 
lio  in  terms  that  proYO  it  was  there  he 
expected  to  meet  with  the  seyerest  cri- 
tics. ''  Nemo  tn  templo  Pacu  dicturus 
est  me  feminas  inter  tynumos  poBuisse; 
{Trv^nU  Tyrannic  c.  31.) 


i> 


**  M.  Urlichs  endeavours  to  evade 
the  force  of  tliis  passage,  by  attacliing 
a  degree  of  importance  to  the  }>articlc  v-fi^ 
as  giving  a  general  vagueness  to  the 
statement  of  Procopius,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  author  intended. 
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tian,  ''  Horrea  piperataria,  ubi  mode  est  Basilica  Conatantini' 
ana  et  Forum  VespaaianiJ*^  Now,  if  these  two  last  names  are 
meant  to  mark  the  same  locality — just  as  if  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arco  dei  Pantani  were  designated  as  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  the  Forum  of  Augustus — ^the 
unanswerable  difficulty  arises,  how  could  Domitian  build  these 
Horrea  piperataria  on  the  ground  where  the  Basilica  of  Con*- 
stantine  afterwards  stood,  if  that  space  was  then  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  Temple  of  Peace  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  really 
built  the  Horrea  adjoining  the  latter  edifice,  and  on  the  site 
where  the  Basilica  was  afterwards  erected,  though  the  state- 
ment is  still  incorrect  in  part,  the  origin  of  the  mistake  becomes 
intelligible.  And  it  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
we  know  these  Horrea  to  have  been  in  hct  adjoining,  or  at 
least,  near  to  the  temple,  because  they  are  expressly  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius,  as  involved  in  the  conflagration  which  de* 
stroyed  the  latter.^ 

It  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be  confidently  asserted,  that  all 
ancient  testimonies  point  to  the  same  conclusion — ^that  the  Fo- 
rum of  Peace  was  nothing  else  than  the  area  around  the  temple 
of  that  name,  which  continued  to  subsist  long  aft;er  the  time  of 
Constantine,  though  the  temple  itself  had  never  been  rebuilt ; 
and  that  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  was  erected  between  the  en- 
closure of  this  Forum  and  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  on 
the  site  occupied  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  the  Horrea  pipe- 
rataria, of  which  we  find  no  mention  after  the  conflagration. 
That  the  name  of  an  edifice  so  celebrated  as  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  should  have  been  erroneously  transferred  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  only  imposing  ruins  still  visible  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, can  hardly  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  mediaeval  tradition. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  Forum  Transi- 
torium,  M.  Bunsen's  views  appear  to  me  liable  to  the  grave  ob- 
jection of  being  opposed  to  more  positive  and  explicit  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  than  any  that  can  be  urged  against  the  op- 
ponte  theories ;  while  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  arguments  on 
which  they  rest  are  of  that  cogent  and  convincing  character 


^  Dion  CasB.  lxxii.  24.   wv^  n  m-   |  iT^inMms  rZf  rt  Klytntriw  mm  rwv  'A^- 
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that  would  lead  us  to  adopt  them  in  opposition  even  to  such 
express  testimony. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  closely  the  various  ques- 
tions that  we  have  been  just  examining  are  connected  with  one 
another.  K  the  Temple  of  Peace  did  not  stand  where  we  now 
see  the  massive  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  placed  elsewhere  than  just  behind  the  Church  of  SS.  Cos- 
ma  e  Damiano  ;  but  this  is  the  very  site  which  M.  Bunsen  has 
occupied  with  his  Forum  Transitorium  ;  the  latter  must  there- 
fore be  surrendered,  if  it  be  once  established  that  the  Forum  of 
Peace  existed  independently  of  the  Basilica  just  mentioned. 
But  again,  if  the  Forum  Transitorium  be  no  other  than  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  as  we  have  seen  so  much  reason  to  conclude,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  Forum  of  Cajsar  could  not,  consistentlv 
with  the  Notitia,  have  stood  where  M.  Bunsen  has  placed  it, 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  find  some  other  attribution  for  the 
ancient  remains  discovered  at  the  Tor  dei  Conti.  Conversely, 
if  we  could  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  temple  of  which 
the  foundations  were  discovered  by  Palladio,  near  that  of  Mars 
Ultor,  really  belonged  to  the  Forum  of  Cajsar,  it  would  supply 
an  almost  conclusive  argument  against  the  whole  order  of  M. 
Bunsen's  arrangement.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  by  no  means 
hopeless,  that  we  may  some  day  or  other  attain  a  solution  of  all 
our  difficulties  by  excavations.  We  can  indeed  hardly  ever  ex- 
pect to  see  all  the  space  occupied  by  modem  streets  and  build- 
ings in  this  quarter  laid  bare ;  but  enough  may  be  discovered 
at  some  particular  points  to  enable  us  to  fix  those  with  certain- 
ty, and  the  rest  will  then  follow  of  necessity. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan :  and  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  this,  there  is  fortunately  no  question, 
for  the  lofly  column  has  always  remained  in  its  original  posi- 
tion to  mark  the  site  of  this  noble  work.  But,  as  if  it  was  fated 
that  no  monument  of  antiquity  at  Rome  should  escape  without 
a  controversy,  a  question  has  recently  been  raised  in  regard  to 
this  column,  concerning  which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words, 
because  it  has  been  put  prominently  fon^^ard  in  a  work  destined 
for  general  circulation — ^the  abridgement  of  the  Seschreibunp, 
in  one  volume,  by  Urlichs  and  Platner, — ^by  far  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfewjtory  guide-book  of  Rome  yet  published.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  the  extensive  works  necessary  in  order 
to  gain  in  part  fi'om  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  level  area  re- 
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quired  for  the  Forum.  Dion  Cassius  expressly  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  column  was  to  commemorate  these. 
"  Trajan  (he  says^)  set  up  also  in  his  Forum  a  column  of  im- 
mense size,  destined  both  to  serve  as  his  own  sepulchre,  and  to 
bear  testimony  of  the  labour  which  the  Forum  had  cost ;  for 
the  whole  of  that  space  being  hilly,  he  cut  it  down  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  height  of  the  colimm,  and  by  this  means  ren- 
dered the  Forum  level."  This  passage  would  seem  to  remove 
all  doubt — ^if  any  could  otherwise  have  existed — as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inscription  still  legible  on  the  base  of  the  column, 
which  records  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Roman  Senate  and 
people  in  honour  of  Trajan,— AD  .  DECLARANDVM  . 
QVANTAE  .  ALTITVDINIS  .  MONS  .  ET  .  LOCVS  . 
TANT[IS  .  OPERI]BVS  .  SIT  .  EGESTVS.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  ground  had  been  cut  away  to  this 
height  just  where  the  column  itself  stands,  far  less  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Forum  had  been  excavated  to  this  enormous 
depth ;  it  was  enough  to  justify  the  flattery  of  the  Senate  that 
a  part  had  been  so ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  this, 
will  be  readily  seen  by  any  one  who  looks  at  the  profile  of  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  with  the  intervening  column,  from 
the  upper  stories  of  the  Coliseum.  Tliis  explanation  has  been 
accordingly  received  by  all  persons  from  the  days  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius to  our  own ;  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Urlichs  to  bring  forward 
the  strange  suggestion,  that  the  inscription  refers  to  the  height, 
not  of  the  column,  but  of  (lie  base  itself.  It  strikes  one  as  an 
obvious  objection  to  this  idea,  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the 
inscription  on  the  base  of  a  monument  refers  not  to  the  base, 
but  to  the  monument ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise  in  this  instance, 
the  fiuit  would  surely  have  been  more  precisely  indicated.  Or 
is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  in  an  inscription  at  the  foot  of  so 
magnificent  a  work,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  others  of  a  simi- 
lar scale,  the  words  "  quantsD  altitudinis  mens,"  should  refer  to 
a  height  of  about  twenty  feet !  If  M.  Urlichs  is  content  to 
receive  such  a  piece  of  bathos  as  worthy  of  the  age  of  Trajan, 
he  can  hardly  expect  that  others  should  concur  with  him.  But 
all  question  as  to  the  &ct,  appears  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  au- 
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thority  of  Dion  Cassius,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  b^an  ijo 
write  his  history  less  than  a  century  after  the  erection  of  the 
monument  in  question. 

For  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  restore  the  otiher 
details  of  the  magnificent  structures  that  adorned  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works  of  Bunsen  and 
Canina.  All  that  can  be  regarded  as  certain,  is  derived  from 
the  excavations  made  during  the  period  of  the  French  govern* 
ment ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  portion  thus  ex* 
posed  to  view,  though  it  forms  a  piazza  of  considerable  extent, 
constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the  original  Forum. 

E.   H.   BUNBUBY. 

{To  be  continued.) 


APPENDIX. 

I  HAVE  adverted  in  my  former  article,  {Class.  Mus.  voL  m.  p.  335,) 
to  the  ingenious  attempt  of  M.  Bunsen  to  explain  the  various  designa- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  other  monuments  mentioned  in  the  Ordo 
Romanus  of  Benedict,  a  document  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Guido  di 
Castello,  who  was  afterwards  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Celestine  HL, 
and,  therefore,  undoubtedly  composed  before  1143,  the  year  of  his 
accession  to  the  pontificate.  As  probably  few  readers  have  the  ori- 
ginal at  liand,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  the  route  of  the 
procession  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran. — "  Coronatur  autem  Pon- 
tifex  ante  basilicam  Sti  Petri — et  coronatus  revertitur  ad  palatium  per 
banc  vitam  (in)  Sacram,  per  porticum  et  per  prsclibatum  pontem,  (the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,)  intrans  sub  arcu  triumphali  Theodosii  Yalentiniani 
et  Gratiani  Imperatorum  et  vadit  juxta  palatium  Cromacii,  ubi  Judsei 
iaciunt  laudem.  Prosiliens  per  Parionem  inter  circum  Alexandri 
(Piazza  Navona)  et  theatmm  Pompeii,  descendit  per  porticum  Agrip- 
pinam :  ascendit  per  Pineam  juxta  Palatinam,  prosiliens  ante  Sanctum 
Marcum  ascendit  sub  arcu  Planus  Camese  per  clivum  Argentarium, 
(Salita  di  Marforio,)  inter  insulam  ejusdem  nominis  et  Capitolium, 
descendit  ante  privatam*"  Mamertini,  intrat  sub  arcu  triumphali  inter 
templum  Fatale  (probably  the  temple  of  Janus,)  et  templum  Goncoiv 
disB,  progredicns  inter  Forum  Trajani  et  Forum  Casaris;  subintrat 
arcum  Nervis  (sic)  inter  templum  ^usdem  Dese  (I !  i)  et  templum  Jani 
(the  Janus  Quadrifrons,)  ascendit  ante  asylum  per  silicem  ubi  cecidit 
Simon  Magus,  juxta  templum  Romuli,  pergit  sub  arcu  triumphali  Titi 
et  Vespasiani,  qui  vocatur  Septem  Lucemarum,  descendit  ad  Metam 


^  Prwata,  (costodia  ae.)  had  at  this 
period  become  so  entirely  synonymoiui 


^th  eareeTf  that  in  the  Mirabifia 
even  find  jpriitaSa  pMioa  ! 
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sudantem  ante  triumphalem  arcum  Constantini,  reclinans  manu  Iseva 
ante  ampbitheatrum,  et  per  Sanctam  viam  Juxta  Coloscuniy  revertitur 
ad  Laterannm."  (Mabillon.  Miu*  Ital,  torn,  lu  p.  144.)  M.  Hansen 
has  explained  many  of  these  designations  in  accordance  with  his  own 
arrangement  of  the  Imperial  Fora ;  it  would  not  be  difficulty  were  it 
worth  while,  to  interpret  some  of  them  at  least  so  as  to  favour  the 
contrary  view ;  but  I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to  attach  any  value 
to  such  an  authority,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  topography  of  the  loca- 
lities concerned.  At  the  same  time,  the  last  part  of  the  progress — 
from  the  Arch  of  Titus  onwards — ^is  so  clear,  that  it  is  probable  the 
rest  would  be  equally  so,  if  the  localities  were  still  in  the  same  state 
as  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  in  that  case  we  should  not  require  the 
assistance  of  this  auxiliary.  Without  questioning,  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  Ordo  Romanus  as  throwing  light  upon  the  state  of  the  city  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  assisting  the  antiquarian  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  ancient  edifices  then  still  subsisting,  I  cannot  but  doubt  the 
importance  to  the  Classical  scholar,  of  an  authority  which  is  only  in-^ 
teUigible  where  it  is  superfluous. 

£.  H.  B. 


XI. 

1.  The  Egypt  op  Herodotus,  with  Notes  and  Preliminary 
Dissertations.  By  John  Kenrick,  M. A.  London :  Fellowes, 
1841.     8vo. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Persian  Wars,  from  Herodotus,  with 
English  Notes,  Examination  Questions,  and  Indexes.  By 
Charles  William  Stocker,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     London :  Longman  &  Co.,  1843.     8vo. 


These  two  commentaries  on  Herodotus  are  contrasted  in 
every  thing,  from  their  first  conception  to  the  last  details  of 
their  execution ;  yet  each  professedly  deals  with  only  a  select 
part  of  the  author.  Mr.  Kenrick  indeed  writes  for  young  men 
at  a  college,  Dr.  Stocker  for  boys  at  school ;  so  that  it  would 
be  imreasonable  to  judge  of  their  productions  by  the  same 
standard.  Both  nevertheless  are  thoroughly  English  in  their 
character,  and  might  serve  to  give  foreigners  a  not  unfair  view 
of  two  types  of  mind  and  attainment  co-existing  axaoTi^  >a&\  ^Jfta 
former,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  too  if\ent\!&QSl^  * 
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Mr.  Kenrick's  notes  appear  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  stu- 
dent who  has  already  gained  a  &ir  acquaintance  with  the  Attic 
Greek,  but  who  is  now  introduced  to  the  Ionic  peculiarities. 
It  is  only  in  debated  questions,  or  those  on  which  a  learner  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  uninformed  or  misled,  that  he  steps  aside 
into  the  general  Greek  grammar.  The  great  object  of  his  ex- 
planations, is  to  impart  a  deeper  and  more  delicate  sense  of  the 
original,  and  save  minute  distinctions  from  being  overlooked. 
This  part  of  his  work,  however  ably  and  satis£Eu;torily  executed, 
might  have  been  well  done  by  many  besides :  not  so  of  the  rest. 
He  has  evidently  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  labours 
of  the  great  German  scholars,  concerning  the  mythology  and 
antiquities  alike  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece ;  and  after  duly  digest- 
ing them,  has  reproduced  for  our  use  so  much  as  he  judged  to 
be  sound,  and  illustrative  of  his  subject.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  classics  in  general,  and  with  the  subsidiary  sources 
of  knowledge,  is  never  obtruded  upon  us,  yet  cannot  be  con- 
cealed ;  while  his  extensive  reading  and  judicious  selection  from 
modem  travels  and  other  illustrative  works,  give  accuracy  to 
his  conceptions  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  geography  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  shed  a  general  light  over  all  his  annotations.  The 
whole  book  bears  abundant  marks  of  an  erudition  far  beyond 
what  is  displayed ;  and  his  Diaaertationa  belong  to  an  order 
of  writing  seldom  seen  in  England.  The  First  is,  on  Greek 
History  before  Herodotus :  in  which  he  has  traced  the  gradual 
decline  of  Epic  poetry  into  flat  versified  narrative,  under  the 
continual  striving  of  the  mind  to  gain  a  complete  historical  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  ages.^  The  Cyclic  poets  were,  in  wiU,  little 
else  than  historians  in  metre,  differing  from  the  rhymers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  want  of  new  and  living  originals ;  and  as 
soon  as  materials  for  writing  were  abundant  enough  to  allow 
of  prose  narrative,  the  Aof^o'^pd(poi  naturally  displaced  the  ver- 
sifiers. A  concise  notice  is  bestowed  on  the  successive  names 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  of  men  who  prepared  the  way 
for  a  genuine  recording  of  facts.  The  first  who  can  distinctly 
be  shown  to  have  employed  himself  on  contemporary  narrative^ 
is  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  to  whom  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been 
much  indebted.     On  this  Mr.  Kenrick  observes : 


^  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 

and  contrast  Mr.  Kenrick's  yiews  with 

Mr,  Grote'a ;  wbooe  two  rolumes  on 


Greece  have  appeared  since  this  article 
has  been  out  of  hand. 
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**  It  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  history,  that  it 
had  thus  begun  to  occupy  itself  with  contemporaneous  events. 
While  confined  to  the  fabulous  times,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  form  any  sound  principles  of  criticism  ;  the  very  mate- 
rials being  wanting,  by  comparison  of  which  truth  is  drawn 
forth ;  and  what  seemed  like  a  critical  judgment,  was  only  an 
arbitrary  preference."  (p.  x.) 

The  Second  Dissertation  is  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  He- 
rodotus ;  in  which  the  writer  somewhat  differs  from  Dahlmann 
concerning  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Greek  history ; 
and  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  well-known  story  in  Lucian 
concerning  the  Olympic  recitation  in  the  presence  of  young 
Thucydides,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  exaggerated  and  inac- 
curate in  detail,  than  totally  &lse.  The  travels  of  Herodotus 
have  been  discussed  by  many  modem  commentators.  Here 
shall  only  be  quoted  a  remark  by  Mr.  Eenrick  concerning  the 
river  Araxes : — 

"  That  Herodotus  had  not  seen  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  is 
evident  from  his  extraordinary  mistakes  about  the  Araxes.  (i. 
202,  IV.  40.)  Of  the  three  circumstances  which  he  mentions, 
its  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  Matieni  and  flowing  eastward, 
belongs  to  the  true  Araxes,  the  northern  boundary  of  Media ; 
its  numerous  islands  and  channels,  to  the  Wolga ;  its  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Massaget^,  to  the  Qxus  or  laxartes." 
(^Foot  note.)  "  The  unwillingness  of  his  editors  to  acknowledge 
an  error  in  Herodotus,  has  led  them  to  do  violence  to  his  mean- 
ing. Wesseling  supposes  him  to  have  intended  the  Wolga. 
Schweighffiuser  maintains  that  pduv  irp69  riikiou  dui<ncovra  means, 

*  flowing  in  a  country  which  lay  towards  the  east,'  though  with 

a  westerly  course  ;   and  renders  ffro/iaoi  Bi  ipevrferai  Tefftrepateovra, 

*  gushes  out  from  forty  springs,'  instead  o^  '  discharges  itself  by 
forty  mouths.' " 

That  his  geography  of  the  Araxes  is  mythical,  is  surely  be- 
yond doubt.  Schweighseuser,  however,  was  probably  aiming  to 
reconcile  Herodotus  with  himself,  and  not  merely  with  the  re- 
sults of  modem  research.  Hid  descriptions  of  the  Araxes  are 
so  definite,  as  to  appear  those  of  a  man  who  is  writing  with  a 
map  before  him ;  and  a  commentator  may  seem  to  be  boimd  to 
endeavour  to  give  form  to  that  which  the  author  states.  It  is 
perhaps  in  this  case  impossible.  To  reconcile  his  different  noti- 
ces of  this  river,  no  other  method  occun,  \>\xt  lo\s^c^^VSCka.\.^e5 
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were  written  at  different  times,  and  with  different  conceptions 
of  its  position.  Mr.  Eenrick,  however,  would  cut  this  knot  by 
denying  universally  that  the  author  had  any  defined  conceptions 
of  his  own  geography,  (p.  32) ;  which  is  very  difficult  to  admit. 
The  excellent  judgment  and  discriminating  remarks  which 
pervade  the  whole  discussion  concerning  Herodotus's  writings, 
allow  only  of  general  commendation  and  acknowledgment. 
No  specimen  of  them  can  be  given ;  nor  could  it  well  be  at- 
tempted, without  the  danger  of  assuming  a  patronizing  air. 
The  Third  Dissertation  applies  itself  more  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  History  of  Herodotus,  in  which  Mr.  Kenrick  enters 
into  remarks  in  detail  concerning  the  separate  reigns,  and  shows 
how  maturely  he  has  weighed  the  whole  subject,  and  how  com- 
petent he  was  to  enlarge  upon  an  inviting  field,  if  his  caution 
and  anxiety  for  truth  had  not  prevailed  over  all  enthusiasm  or 
desire  of  display.  The  foot-notes  abundantly  manifest  the  close 
study  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  researches  of  the  modems 
into  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet 
give  us,  in  a  still  more  complete  form,  the  bearing  of  their  dis- 
coveries, not  on  Herodotus  only,  but  on  all  the  ancient  accounts 
of  Egypt.^  These  three  Dissertations  occupy  58  pages,  and  are 
followed  by  another  on  the  Dialect  of  Herodotus.  In  the  form 
of  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  have  a  very  ample  Ap- 
pendix on  the  curious  subject  of  the  Phomidan  Cabiri,  which 
he  connects  with  nimierous  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  su- 
perstitions, and  with  the  mythical  tales  of  Ulysses,  Jason,  and 
MnesLS.  The  unhesitating  adoption  of  the  mythical  view  by 
so  accurate  and  sound  an  intellect, — so  little  capable  of  being 
carried  away  by  Grerman  &ncies  or  by  love  of  novelty,  and  other 
secondary  motives, — ^is  as  signal  a  triumph  of  this  doctrine,  as 
the  successive  reluctant  acknowledgments  which  it  wrung  out 
of  Arnold.  His  Dissertations,  and  the  very  form  of  his  notes, 
unavoidably  remind  us  of  Arnold,  enormous  as  is  the  difference 
of  genius  between  the  two  men,  and  of  the  work  which  they 
undertook.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  comparison  is  not 
disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  His  task  did  not  suggest  or 
require  political  discussions,  such  as  those  in  which  Arnold 


*  Since  the  above  was  penned,  Mr. 
Kenrick  has  announced,  in  his  Essay 
on  PrimsDval  History,  that  he  has  in 


liand  a  work  on  the  ancient  history  of 
the  earliest  civilized  oountries. 
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excelled ;  but  it  did  require  local  and  scientific  illustration,  and 
very  various  scholarship.  In  his  philological  notes,  we  meet 
none  of  that  timidity,  which  so  oddly  disfigures  many  of  Arnold's 
explanations,  who  will  advance  soimd,  and  one  might  have 
thought  obvious  and  certain,  interpretations,  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  learner ;  but  Mr.  Eenrick  is  perhaps  strongest,  ex- 
actly where  Arnold  was  weakest.  Few  scholars  indeed  among 
ourselves  are  so  well  read,  as  to  be  above  profiting  by  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  Cabiri ;  in  venturing  which  remark,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  how  much  of  it  is  strictly  original  with  the 
writer,  and  for  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  Gesenius,  Miiller, 
and  Welcker.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  has  exercised  his 
independent  judgment  on  every  point,  and  gone  to  the  fountain- 
head  himself. 

The  foot-notes  are  for  the  most  part  confined  closely  to  an 
elucidation  of  the  text,  though  occasionally  they  lead  us  into 
some  interesting  etymological  speculations.  If  any  thing  in 
these  should  here  and  there  seem  doubtfiil,  or  if  his  criticism  of 
the  author  be  sometimes  over-minute,  yet  nothing  is  ever  met 
that  can  interfere  with  full  respect  for  his  critical  ability.  Two 
cases  of  what  may  seem  to  be  excessive  refinement,  are  found  in 
the  very  first  page.  At  least,  I  cannot  convince  myseli^  that  in  wt 
lovKov9  dovrai  ivofii^Cf  the  formula  i^9  eovrav  is  more  emphatic  than 
the  infinitive  elvai  would  have  been,  or  that  the  two  expressions 
differ  more  than,  "  he  considered  them  as  his  vassals,"  and  *'  he 
considered  them  to  be  his  vassals."  ^EWr/viav  r&v  iTretcpa-ree  is 
also  rendered  by  Mr.  Eenrick,  *'  those  of  the  Greeks  of  whom 
he  had  the  recently  acquired  dominion."  Is  there  any  greater 
distinction  between  tcpa-retv  and  itriKpa-reiv^  than  between,  '*  to 
master,"  (or  "  hold  the  mastery,")  and  "  to  over  master  ?"  In 
the   passage   firom   Xen.   Cyr.  i.  1,  which  he  quotes,    K0/>o? 

ffp^€  BaicrpitvV'-^Tnjp^e  Be  ical  *E\\7Jvti}v,  the  WOrd  eV^/^fe,    Contains 

a  tacit  reference  to  the  word  iirapxla,  a  province  attached  to  a 
kingdom  of  which  it  was  no  part ;  but  ivl  does  not  appear  to 
express  "  recently  acquired"  dominion. 

The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eenrick's  etymology,  as  opposed  to 
a  modem  and  dangerous  tendency,  is,  his  efibrt  to  exhaust  the 
Greek  sources,  before  fleeing  for  help  to  Orientalism.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  Hesychius  and  of  other 
less  used  writers,  and  has  gleaned  an  uncommon  fiuniliarity 
with  antique,  perhaps  pre-Hellenic,  words.     X&  ^  ^osl^^  ^x.- 
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ample,  how  close  at  hand  the  etymology  of  important  particlen 
may  sometimes  be  found,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  Mr.  Kenrick's 
derivation  o{  fitv,  at,  h).  He  starts  (p.  151,)  firom  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  the  lonians  habitually  use  fi^v  for  ftrjv  ;  and 
infers  that  /ici/  is  only  a  less  energetic,  and  therefore  shortened 
form  of  firfv.  How  this  should  ever  have  been  overlooked,  may 
seem  wonderful.  The  Latin  use  of  quidem,  aane^ — as  that  of 
the  English  indeed^  without  an  impulse  of  the  voice, — ^testify  to 
its  accuracy.  To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Kenrick  appeals  to  our 
different  enunciation  of  that^  (the  demonstrative,)  and  of  th&t^ 
the  conjunctive  or  particle.  So  too  hf,  is  regarded  by  him  as  a 
shortened  form  of  a. 7 ;  which  is  perhaps  corroborated  by  the 
homely  Attic  cai.  As  for  cjj,  he  maintains,  (p.  122,)  that  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  intensive  prefix  ha  in  ha<rKio9,  ^o^oivo^, 
*'  and  hence  gives  emphasis  to  the  clause  which  it  introduces ; 
scilicet  utP  Slight  as  this  matter  may  appear,  it  exhibits  no 
bad  specimen  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  unpretending  etymologies.  Some 
scholars,  indeed,  have  derived  fikv  from  an  imaginary  ancient 

numeral,    fieU  ftia  /lev    (=  eU  fita  €v) :    but   as   to   firjy   and   /nev, 

Hartung  agrees  with  him.  The  last  named  inquirer  however 
regards  the  derivation  of  Be  from  BU  and  Svo,  as  beyond  doubt ; 
and  deduces  Brj  from  rjHrf.  That  /iei/  did  not  mean  "  one,"  might 
be  perhaps  inferred  even  from  the  frequent  substitution  of  fiev 
—  fievroi  for  /i€i/  —  Se  ;  and  from  the  use  of  fiev  in  the  second  of 
two  clauses ;  as, 

oif  yap  TTU)  rror^  efin^  fiov9  ifKaffav,  oifhe  fiev  i-7rwov9^- 

though  in  fact  the  general  Ionic  use  of  fikv  seems  to  me  decisive. 
It  is  equally  hard  to  imagine  how  olBe  could  have  meant  "  not 
even,"  if  Be  concealed  the  notion  of  "twice"  or  "  again,"  as  Hartung 
will  have  it.  But  if  Be^  as  Mr.  Kenrick  holds,  is  a  softened  form 
of  Brj,  ovBe,  in  the  sense  of  "  not  even,"  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  Latin  ne — quidem.  The  only  objection  that  occurs,  is  from 
such  formulas  as  t/  Be  Brj ;  yet,  allowing  that  some  uncertainty 
must  rest  on  the  identity  of  Be  and  Brj,  on  no  account  does  it 
seem  possible  to  concede  to  Hartung,  that  Brj  is  a  syncopation 
of  ijBrf.  J£  any  thing  is  clear  concerning  Brj,  it  is,  that  its  pervad- 
ing and  primitive  sense  is  to  impart  energy.  In  a  lively  writer 
like  Herodotus,  Brj — or  yet  more,  xal  Brj  *:a«, — ^has  the  effect  of 
nudging  the  reader  when  the  narrator  desires  to  excite  attention. 
It  is  eminently  Beiic^iKovy  like  our  antique  Lo !  at  the  apodosis 
of  a  sentence,  or  like  the  fiajniliar,  So  you  sce^  in  a  gossiping 
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tale.  Undoubtedly  one  class  of  phrases  occurs,  of  which  i9o  Bij 
is  a  type,  in  which  it  may  be  taken  as  a  particle  of  time ;  but 
on  comparing  these  with  tpa  ^/;,  Bio  Bfj^  and  contrasting  B^  vore 
with  ^Btf  wore,  all  argument  from  this  head  vanishes.  Since 
Hartung  regards  rjfiev  and  ^^c  as  compounds  of  fiey  and  ^e,  it 
would  seem  more  reasonable  to  derive  tjBti  from  ^  and  B^ :  and 
in  &ct  it  seems  almost  to  result  from  Ebulung's  own  discussion, 
that  ^^i',  diu,  is  at  the  bottom  of  ^^7.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
^lyrff,  B?f0€v^  we  see  the  intensive  force  which  characterizes  Brj. 
Mr.  Kenrick  compares  this  with  ^a,  and  thereby  virtually  with 
f o.  Is  it  too  fancifril  to  think  that  faw,  vivOy  was  related  to  fa, 
as  vivo,  vigeo,  to  vis,  vires,  and  /3/o»,  fiiw<raL,  to  fila  ?  One  gene- 
ral conclusion  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  lan- 
guages, viz.,  that  though  certain  pronouns  and  prepositions 
have  a  wide  extent,  yet  particles,  in  the  more  confined  sense, 
are  generated  within  the  limits  of  each  language.  They  are 
not  wanted  at  all  in  a  barbarian  idiom,  and  are  invented  only 
when  the  tongue  begins  to  receive  its  characterizing  peculiari- 
ties. It  is,  therefore,  seldom  that  we  can  expect  light  on  their 
etymology  from  foreign  languages  even  of  the  same  stock. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  here  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  numerous  and  difficult  questions  which  arise  in  conunent- 
ing  on  the  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  geography  of  Egypt ; 
yet  one  or  two  small  points  of  philology  not  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Kenrick,  may  be  here  noticed.  Egypt,  he  observes  from  Eusta- 
thius,  (p.  27,)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Nile ;  might  it  not 
have  been  added,  that  Nil  is  the  Arabic  for  "  indigo,"  or  "  dark 
blue ;"  so  that  in  all  probability  the  name  was  equivalent  to 
"  The  Blue  River  ?"  This  appellation  may  have  been  brought 
down  into  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  The  island  Taxo/iyfruf 
of  ch.  29,  may  be  safely  translated  "  Crocodile  Island."  The 
author  himself  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  called  crocodiles 
xafi^lrat,  and  Ta,  we  know  to  be  the  feminine  article.  Mr.  Ken- 
rick there  notes,  that  Amsah  or  Hamsah,  is  the  Coptic  for  this 
word:  in  modem  Arabic  it  is  Timsahh,  which  is  clearly 
abridged  from  Tihamsahh. 

The  word  'Aafiax^  in  ch.  30,  is  explained  by  Herodotus  o*  i( 

Aptirr€piJ9  X^tpo^  irapurrdftevoi  rt^  fiafftkei.      There  Can  be  no  doubt 

that  it  really  means  dpurrepov.  Pliny  names  the  place  JEsar^ 
which  in  Arabic  means  "  Left,"  but  the  Arabs  have  aiiQt]\<^\ 
word  for  Left,  viz.,  Shetnal ;  facts  wlaicVx  \e«A  S»\t  Qi.'^''fiKfiMww5L 
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(if  I  remember)  to  the  ingenious  conjecture,  that  'A<r^x  ^  & 
corrupt  text  for  'kafiak ;  the  modem  Greeks,  indeed,  so  writing 
X  below  the  line,  that  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  %•  ^^  thus  in- 
terpreting N6iXo9  and  'A(rfiu\  it  is  not  imagined  that  Arabic  and 
Coptic  have  any  general  close  affinity ;  but  that,  as  most  lan- 
guages when  locally  conterminous,  they  had  adopted  many 
words  from  one  another.  The  ancient  names  for  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Nile  ought  to  admit,  (one  may  think,)  of  eluci- 
dation. According  to  Pliny,  it  would  seem,  Astapon  meant 
"aqua  e  tenebris," — and  so  says  Diodorus, — ^while  Astuaape 
is  "  aqua  latens  tenebris,"  and  Astahore  is  "  ramus  aquse  e  te- 
nebris ;"  out  of  which  data  we  get  Aat  =  aqua,  Ap  or  Ah  = 
tenebrse,  Us  ^=  latens,  and  Ore  =  ramus.  Such  translations 
from  one  unacquainted  with  the  language,  are  liable  to  many 
errors ;  yet  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  inquire,  whether  in  any 
of  the  Nubian  or  Sennaar  languages  such  elements  as  Ast^  Ap, 
Us,  Ore,  are  found,  in  senses  at  all  similar  to  these. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Dr.  Stocker's  volumes.  He  abo 
has  selected  from  Herodotus,  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  while  Mr.  Kenrick's  main  subject  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
original.  Dr.  Stocker  has  for  his  main  subject  the  very  same 
series  of  action  as  Herodotus  himself,  viz.,  the  Persian  wars. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  is  not  able  after  all  to  effect  any  such 
abridgement  of  the  narrative,  as  to  bring  it  within  the  limits 
of  size  and  price  desirable  for  a  schoolbook,  and  yet  he  exposes 
the  purchaser  to  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  the  whole  of 
the  author.  The  inconvenience  is  the  greater,  because  his 
publishers,  while  advertising  "  Stocker's  Herodotus,  two  vo- 
lumes, price  18s.,"  have  a  rule,  not  to  send  any  copies  to  their 
correspondents,  except  upon  positive  order.  I  recently  knew  a 
case,  in  which  the  book  was  ordered  for  a  boy  at  school,  under 
the  idea  that  it  contained  aU  of  Herodotus  ;  but  when  it  came, 
the  schoolmaster  refused  to  admit  it^  because  of  the  omissions  ; 
urging  that  if  one  boy  only  had  it,  it  would  give  the  trouble  of 
marking  all  their  books  to  agree  with  it ;  and  that  while  Long's 
Herodotus  sold  for  6s.,  the  parents  of  his  pupils  would  not  Uke 
to  pay  18s.  for  Stocker's.  This  is  certainly  a  preliminary  dif- 
ficulty, which  shows  that  it  is  not  the  book  for  schools  in  gene- 
ral ;  nevertheless  it  may  not  be  the  worse  suited  for  schools  of 
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a  wealthier  sort,  if  the  notes  are  intrinsically  valuable  and 
appropriate. 

Dr.  Stocker  has  certainly  shown  prodigious  assiduity  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  book,  and  a  most  scrupulous  anxiety  to  take 
no  credit  to  himself  which  is  not  due.  He  has  a  list  of  near 
150  learned  men,  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself;  and 
every  time  he  borrows,  he  is  careful  to  make  acknowledgment 
even  for  the  slightest  and  most  unpretending  remark.  To  call 
this  array  of  names  ostentatious,  might  be  unkind ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  conscientiousness.  Minds  greatly  differ.  Some  so 
take  up  and  assimilate  to  their  own  substance  what  they  leam, 
that  only  in  exceptional  cases  can  they  tell  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  knowledge  and  suggestions:  few  perhaps  would 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  noting  down  from  whom  they  have 
learned  that  Upa  means  *'  therefore,"  ovSafirj  ''  nowhere,"  /levrot 
"  however ;"  that  ovre  may  be  followed  by  re ;  that  avafiwpeetv 
is  ''  to  do  mischief,"  and  a  hundred  other  points  which  belong 
to  a  general  knowledge  of  Greek.  Dr.  Stocker  must  however 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  remarks  which  he  selects,  quite 
as  much  as  if  they  were  original  with  him ;  and,  in  fact,  so 
great  is  the  labour  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself,  that  no 
human  diligence  can  be  expected  to  avoid  erroneous  representa- 
tion of  the  commentators  whom  he  quotes.  Having  opened  at 
random  in  his  19th  page,  I  read  as  follows : — "  49.  frpoerp^yiraro 
is  variously  interpreted ;  *  egged  on,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Valla, 
Wesseling,  Larcher,  Borheck,  Steger ;  '  admonished,'  by 
SchweighsBuser ;  *  disconcerted,'  by  Wandler  and  Schaefer." 
Dr.  Stocker  does  not  take  on  himself  to  decide  between  cham- 
pions so  able  to  plead  for  themselves ;  but  as  I  felt  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  word  meant — '*  stimulated  so  as  to  draw  his 
attention,"~and  was  surprised  that  Schweighseuser  should  render 
it  "  admonished,"  I  turned  to  his  Dictionary,  which  lay  at  hand, 
and  found,  "  wpoTp€7re<r0ai^  Excitare,  Monere,  Attentum  reddere." 
Dr.  Stocker  has  picked  out  and  isolated  the  word  Monere,  where- 
by he  alters  Schweighaeuser's  interpretation ;  who  manifiBstly 
understood  the  verb  to  mean  *'  Monendo  attentum  reddere." 
Whether  many  similar  cases  may  exist,  it  would  require  great 
labour  to  ascertain.  Supposing  the  contrary,  we,  who  enjoy 
the  labours  of  great  scholars  who  have  preceded,  must  not  shel- 
ter ourselves  under  their  names,  or  fear  to  say  that  in  hundreds 
of  small  points  they  are  wrong ;  nor  am  1  Afe\«tT^  feotCL  y^"^- 
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lively  disapproving  of  many  of  Dr.  Stocker's  notes,  by  his  re- 
ferences to  names  of  good  or  high  authority. 

To  speak  of  the  notes  as  a  whole,  the  great  objection  to 
them  is,  not  that  they  are  erroneous,  but  that  they  are  useless. 
Four-fifths  of  them  are  unintelligible  to  anybody  except  to  a 
scholar :  no  one  who  can  understand  them,  needs  them.  Dr. 
Stocker  indeed,  in  his  preface,  explains  that  he  has  deliberately 
introduced  the  very  numerous  Greek  quotations  for  the  benefit 
of  clever  school- boys ;  and  that  "  a  few  of  the  references  are 
inserted  rather  for  the  convenience  of  the  master  than  for  the 
use  of  the  scholar."  Besides  the  difficulty  of  the  Greek  to  a 
pupil,  the  grammatical  explanations  are  conveyed  in  general 
propositions,  which  demand  a  painfiil  effort  of  mind,  and  would 
often  convey  no  idea  at  all  to  boys ;  or  if  at  all,  only  to  those 
who  were  already  beyond  the  need  of  the  annotation.  Vague 
and  abstract  phraseology  is  Matthias's  great  &ult,  fi*om  whom 
I  quote  at  random  this  note  in  Dr.  Stocker's  13th  page.  "  If 
a  word  is  put  in  apposition  with  a  substantive,  in  order  to  define 
it  more  accurately,  but  without  a  copula,  then  this  word  will 
have  an  article,  but  the  substantive  will  in  general  be  without 
one."  A  word  means  an  adjective,  and  by  apposition  is  meant 
concord ;  and  all  that  the  proposition  intends  is,  that  B/afra  tov 
Hpitivea  and  rov  Biavra  top  Ylpirjvia  are  both '  good  Greek,  the 
former  being  the  phrase  in  Herodotus  which,  it  seems,  needed 
illustration.  But  how  very  false  or  misleading  is  the  proposi- 
tion !  K  to  avrip  I  add  drfaOov,  **  in  order  to  define  it  more  ac- 
curately," (for  surely  af^aOb^  avqp  is  more  definite  than  avrjp,) 
the  note  tells  me  that  I  must  annex  the  article  to  ar^aOoi,  and 
may  do  so  to  &vjp.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  idea  which  a 
learner  would  be  able  to  extract.  He  would  infer  that  ar^a0o9  av^p^ 
**  a  good  man,"  is  bad  Greek;  but  that  6  ar^aOo^  dvrjp  and  6  df^aOh^ 
6  dvrjp  are  both  good!  As  &r  as  appears,  no  difference  of 
meaning  would  be  implied  by  these  phrases ;  much  less  could 
a  pupil  guess  that  the  last  is  barbarous.  What  moreover  is 
meant  by  "  without  a  copula  ?"  It  affects  precision.  It  seems 
to  say  that  df^aOh^  kqi  dv-qp  would  not  need  to  have  the  article, 
nor  BiovTa  Kal  Upirjvda ;  but  how  a  copula  could  possibly  occur 


r»9 


'  Can  such   an  expreeaion  aa 

B/a>r«  TO  Hfitifim  be  actually  found  ? 

/  lukrdly  know  how  to  conceive  of  it. 


unless  the  latter  part  were  a  correction 
or  after  thought,  as  Jr#«  r«i/  to  B/«»t«, 
—TO  n^<ifvl«  i^Kiytt,) 
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in  the  case  supposed,  is  perplexing.  All  such  vague  grammati- 
cal precept  is  happily  lost  on  boys,  because  they  refuse  to  make 
an  effort  to  understand  it ;  otherwise  it  would  infallibly  lead 
them  into  the  most  ridiculous  errors.  Why  is  it  not  enough  to 
teach  that  Biavra  Toi/  Uptfivea  means  "  Bias  tlie  Prienian  ;"  and 
when  TO,  Tc/xv  TO,  fiaKpa  or  o  tovkoy  o  Ka\o9  occurs,  then  comment 
on  the  peculiar  emphasis  or  sarcasm  which  the  former  article 
superadds  ? 

On  glancing  over  Dr.  Stocker's  notes,  the  eye  is  caught  by 
certain  words  printed  in  wider  type,  as  of  peculiar  importance. 
In  the  two  first  pages  alone,  are  found  thus  signalized,  antithe- 
sis^  (four  times,)  paragoge^  dialysis^  (twice,)  dicereais,  syncope^ 
and  antimeria ;  nor  do  they  appear  less  frequently  afterwards. 
I  had  really  imagined  that  these  things  belonged  to  a  past  age, 
and  had  been  banished  out  of  good  schools  five  and  twenty 
years.  The  use  of  such  phraseology  in  these  volumes  appears 
in  the  form  which  has  been  so  often  stigmatized  as  peculiarly 
mischievous,  from  its  tending  to  inculcate  that  there  is  a  virtue 
or  magic  in  "  figures"  to  transform  sounds.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  uncalled  for,  and  some  are  perplexing,  from  their  contrariety 
to  common  use.  Antithesis  is  a  well  known  word,  and  is  now 
good  English ;  although  the  words  contrast  or  parallel  will 
often  replace  it.  With  Dr.  Stocker,  it  has  a  different  sense. 
*A\tKapvrf<r(rfjo9=z*A\tKapvu<r<Tdti}9^  "by  the  figure  of  dictiou  which 
the  grammarians  call  Antithesis."  This  is  as  valuable  a  re- 
mark, as  to  tell  a  Frenchman  who  is  studying  Bums'  Poems, 
that  "  braw"  =  "  brave,"  by  the  figure  of  diction  which  gram- 
marians call  putting-instead.  The  accumulation  of  such 
"  figures"  on  a  single  unhappy  word,  is  surprising.  Thus  in 
p.  2.  we  learn  that  "  iaairiKveetTOai  =  €laa(f>iicv€7<r0ai  by  Syncope, 
Antithesis,  and  Dialysis."  The  doctrine  of  Putting-instead 
might  have  seemed  by  itself  equal  to  effect  any  transformation 
required,  since  the  annotator  gives  not  the  least  clue  to  the 
limits  or  checks  under  which  the  transforming  power  acts. 
Besides  all  other  objections,  such  phrases  tend  to  confound 
rhetoric  with  grammar.  But  to  reason  against  all  this,  is  to 
slay  the  slain. 

While  discussing  more  in  detail  the  assistance  which  he  offers 
to  boys,  especially  his  granmiatical  annotations,  concerning 
which,  in  his  Pre&ce,  (pp.  vii,  viii,)  he  states  his  "  hope  that 
they  leave  little  more  to  be  desired  v*^  1  BlbslX  'N^e^  %t^\si  \£^ 
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first  page,  and  continne  in  order,  that  I  may  not  inadvertently 
pick  out  his  weak  points  from  distant  parts  of  the  volume. 

P.  1.  ^HpoBoTov  'A\tKapvrf<rtnjo9.  "  When  a  proper  name  is 
followed  by  a  national  name,  the  article  is  often  omitted,  as 
eovKv6tSfj9  'A^i^vaiov."  The  remark  leads  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  the  article  is  omitted  by  licence  in  this  pctasage^  and  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  Thucydides ;  whereas  these  are  precisely 
cases  in  which  the  definite  article  would  have  no  place.  "  Hero- 
dotus a  Halicamassian,"  and  "  Thucydides  an  Athenian,"  are 
the  right  mode  of  speaking,  when  a  person  is  introduced  to  the 
reader  for  the  first  time,  which  no  learner  could  have  guessed 
firom  Dr.  Stocker^s  note ;  nor  that  such  English  is  a  proper 
translation  of  the  Greek.  In  Xen.  HeU.  i.  2, 13,  we  read  of  'AXn- 
fiiahrjv  ^A0tfvaiov^  Avd^iov  ^AXtcifiiaBov^  "  Alcibiades  an  Athenian." 
Here  the  writer  could  not  have  inserted  roi/,  without  seeming 
to  mean  the  celebrated  Alcibiades. 

To  7€i/o/i6va,  "  has  here  the  force  of  the  perfect."  A  very 
needless  making  of  difficulties.  Take  it  as  aorist  or  historical : 
— ^the  things  which  were  done ; — ^and  the  sense  is  perfectly  good. 

Tci^Tot,  "occurs  in  Homer  with  a  past  signification,  as  if  for 

i^effdpffrai  •  Ovk  laO^  ov709  apifp^  ovh'  etrtrerai  oif^e  ^ci^rat, —  Od,  w. 

437."  If  this  were  ever  so  true,  it  could  do  nothing  but  lead 
the  pupil  astray  here,  since  ft^  f^dvrjrai  in  the  passage  before  us 
clearly  means  that  they  may  not  he^  and  is  not  a  short  form  of 
^ef^ivrjrai.  At  the  Same  time,  it  appears  quite  gratuitous  so  to 
interpret  the  passage  in  Homer.  Undoubtedly  f^cyrfrai  in  the 
subjunctive  cannot  mean  "  he  has  been ;"  and  although  in  Bexro, 
p\rjTo^  and  some  other  forms,  the  reduplication  is  dropt,  this 
does  not  establish  a  general  law  so  as  to  accredit  r^dvfjfiai,  rtfiai^ 
rififffiat^  XttTTTf/iaty  as  perfects  passive,  none  of  which,  I  imagine, 
are  admissible.* 

P.  2.  ^TToSexOtura,  *«  achieved."  Would  not  "  set  forth,"  or 
"  displayed,"  be  more  exact  ? 

Ao7£09,  "  one  versed  in  history."  In  spite  of  Hesychius,  it 
seems  to  me  that  "  a  literary  man"  would  more  truly  express 
the  Greek  word. 

^otviKa9y  &c,  "  The  Persians  had  perhaps  heard  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
That  the  name  of  Phcenicians  was  often  applied  to  this  people 
is  evident.  Herodotus  mentions  their  practice  of  circimicision, 
21.  104,  and  that  ihey  came  over  land,  and  settled  in  Palestine, 
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vii.  89."  These  references  do  not  bear  out  the  deductions.  In 
ii.  104,  the  author  clearly  distinguishes  the  Phoenicians  "  with 
whom  the  Greeks  have  intercourse,"  (i,  e.  those  on  the  sea 
coast,)  from  the  Palestinians ;  stating  that  the  latter  alone  are 
circumcised.  It  is  extraordinary  to  alledge  this  in  proof  that  he 
may  have  confounded  nations  so  di£ferent.  In  vii.  89,  he  does 
not  state  that  the  circumcised  people  came  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  settled  in  Palestine,  but  that  certain  Phoenicians,  whom  he 
distinguishes  from  them,  came  from  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  and 
settled  alonff  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  word 
Palestine,  he  comprises  a  larger  tract  than  that  which  the  genu- 
ine Hebrews  inhabited ;  but  he  names  the  latter  Syrians,  as  an 
inland  people,  and  the  maritime  Philistines,  Amorites,  Canaan- 
ites,  or  Sidonians,  he  calls,  by  way  of  contrast,  Phoenicians, 
Dr.  Stocker's  very  next  note  tells  us  that  the  Eiythraean  Sea 
includes  the  Persian  Gul^  which  is  true ;  but  might  have  sug- 
gested how  little  ground  there  was  for  here  thinking  of  the 
Israelitish  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

'ETTi  edXatrtfav,  '*  denotes  coming  by  land  to  a  sea,  i.  154 ;  €*« 
Oa\a<reav,  coming  by  Water, ''^  Rather,  eVi  means  to,  up  to,  down 
to^  and  €9,  into.  Surely  a  person  may  go  €9  eaXatraav,  <*  into 
the  sea,"  without  coming  by  water.  He  could  not  very  well 
proceed  "  to  the  water's  edge,"  without  coming  by  land :  ne- 
vertheless TrXetv  tV  uWffv  0a\a(f<rav  is  as  good  Greek,  though  of 
course  seldomer  needed,  than  9r\€?v  €9  oXXi^v  OdXatr^Tav,  If  an 
English  writer  had  the  phrase,  "  they  came  to  the  sea,"  what 
should  we  think  of  the  annotation,  "  To  the  sea,  denotes  com- 
ing by  land ;  but  into  the  sea,  would  have  meant,  coming  by 
water?"  Such  a  comment  will  not  deceive  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  but  it  will  mystify  the  tyro. 

P.  3.  T6  Kal.  "  This  redundant  use  of  re  is  very  frequent  in 
Herodotus,  and  is  termed  polysyndeton ;  so  ficf^dka  re  xai 
^a?v/to<rTa."  Such  a  note  serves  only  to  make  a  boy  think  that 
T€  Kal  means  and.  Of  course.  Dr.  Stocker  intends  to  tell  him 
T6  means  both,  and  xal  and ;  but  it  would  be  shorter  and  clearer 
to  say  this,  than  to  call  tc  "  redundant." 

Kai  ^  ical,  ''  denotes  a  transition  from  a  general  statement 
to  a  particular  instance  more  in  point ;  *  and  what  is  more  to 
our  present  purpose.'  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  practical  truth  in 
this  proposition;  but  it  would  seem  more  instmctive,  when 
possible,  to  tr€aulate  the  words : — "  Womea  c»an.e  ^lOswiXa  ^^ 
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sea,  both  others  in  great  number,  and  lo !  also  the  king's  daugh- 
ter." If  a  French  boy  did  not  understand  the  words,  "  and  lo ! 
also,"  what  English  teacher  would  think  of  explaining  them  by 
saying,  "  They  denote  a  transition  from  a  general  statement, 
&c.  &c.  ?" 

'El',  "  in ;  ev^  ^olic,  =  oi/,  a  thing  being ;  ti/,  one  thing ;  sent." 
It  must  surely  be  by  oversight  that  Dr.  Stocker  interprets  cv, 
"  sent."  K  the  word  exists,  it  is  the  a^^tive  aorist  participle  of 
iff  fit ;  but  to  obtrude  on  a  boy  a  word  which  is,  at  best,  so 
rare,  was  needless. 

P.  5.  ^EfffiaWetreai  "signifies,  to  put on board  b^ force:  cV/3i- 
fin^eiv,  to  embark,  transitively."  This  is  an  approximation  to 
truth,  but  not,  I  think,  true.  In  vi.  95,  we  read,  €<rfia\6/ii€vot 
T0V9  Tmrovij  "  having  put  the  horses  on  board;"  not,  by  violence. 
Yet  itrfitpa^eiv  and  ifffiaXcaOat  probably  differ  nearly  as  ar^eiv 
and  <t>€p€iv^  the  former  being  used  of  men,  the  latter  of  things. 
A  notion  of  rudeness,  though  not  of  violence,  is  thus  perhaps  con- 
veyed.   Compare  Thucyd.  VIII.  31,  ra  fi^v  Biypiraaav  Kai  avdXw<rav, 

ra  he  itrPoKofievoi,  The  middle  voice  in  iaPaketTOai  might  also 
deserve  to  have  been  remarked  on,  especially  since  €<rfiipa^etrOat 
seems  to  give  a  passive,  not  a  middle,  sense.  May  we  not  ren- 
der ifffitfia^w,  "  I  send  or  bring  on  board,"  and  ifffidWo/nai,  "  I 
put  on  board  (of  my  own  ship)  ?"  Indeed,  Dr.  Stocker's  ren- 
dering, cV^i/Safco,  "  I  embark,"  is  every  way  unexceptionable. 

P.  6.  €iff<raif  h*  &v,  "  were  perhaps.  The  optative  with  &v  de- 
notes a  conjecture."  Rather,  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  denotes 
an  inference;  "they  must  have  been  Cretans."  Of  course, 
every  inference  involves  an  uncertainty.  In  provincial  English, 
and  that  not  bad,  the  thought  is  expressed  by,  "  They  would  be 
Cretans." 

"The  date  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  1350,  B.C." 
Does  Dr.  Stocker  believe  it  to  have  been  a  historical  event  ? 
or  does  he  wish  to  teach  his  pupils  that  we  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  chronology  of  those  ages  ? 

P.  7.  ihoffav.  "  In  indirect  speech,  the  indicative  is  much 
more  used  by  the  Greeks  than  by  the  Latins.  ...  A  Latin  writer, 
instead  of  dederunt,  would  say  dedissent.'*  Dr.  Stocker  would 
scarcely  suggest  to  us  as  good  Latin,  "  Responderunt  quod  ne 
illi  quidem  pcenas  dedissent.^'  He  must  have  written  dedissent, 
through  haste,  for  dedisse. 

l\pidp,x>v.     "  He  was  originally  named  Podarces ;  after  Her- 
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eules  had  sacked  Troy,  he  was  ransomed  by  his  sister  Her« 
mione,  and  hence  called  Priam.^^  I  would  not  willingly  im- 
pute to  Dr.  Stocker  notions  of  etymology  so  crude,  as  that  the 
^  of  npiafio9  is  due  to  the  /*  of  Trpiafiai  I  yet  his  note  (unless  it 
remains,  as  is  probable,  a  perfect  riddle  to  a  school-boy)  must 
suggest  this  belief.  But  besides  this,  it  passes  off  as  historical 
fact  the  &nci&l  speculations  of  old  and  veiy  erroneous  etymo- 
logists. 

^Eirttrra^evov  wdvTwy,.  *•  firmly  believing."      'E5r*<rro;*€V09,  in  itS 

peculiar  Herodotean  sense,  may  be  generally  rendered  "  making 
sure ;"  but  ttoi/tw*,  if  I  mistake  not,  means,  "  at  any  rate,"  and 
not  ^^prndy ;"  and  it  is  to  be  joined  with  the  next  clause. 

P.  9.  "  ^7vai^  to  be,  to  he  going;  eTvat^  to  send ;  second  aorist." 
I  am  not  aware  that  etvat  ever  means,  to  be  going :  has  Dr. 
Stocker  confounded  it  with  Uvai  ?  In  the  next  page,  we  have 
a  new  statement.  Wishing  to  warn  his  pupils  not  to  confound 
like  words,  he  writes,  "  E<,  if;  e?,  thou  art,  thou  art  going ;  go 
thou ;  6*,  be  thou^  thou  wert  [wast]  going,^*  It  would  have  been 
well  to  verify,  by  references,  meanings  so  strange.  The  com- 
pounds awet^  €^€1,  &c.  firom  eifit,  are  well  known ;  but  6?,  thmt 
art  going^  is  a  word  which  I  have  never  seen.  What  to  make 
of  his  eij  I  cannot  conceive :  is  it  Greek  at  all  ?  "ItrOi,  be  thou ; 
yei9  or  rjeufOa^  thou  wast  going,  or  wentest,  certainly  are  the 
Attic  Greek. 

OvK  epxofiat  ipdtov,  "  I  am  uot  going  to  say."  This  rendering 
is  rightly  disapproved  by  Mr.  Eenrick.  Closer  to  the  Greek 
would  be,  "  I  am  not  coming  to  say." 

P.  11.  "  rvpavvo9  is  uscd  here  as  synonymous  with  paaCKeviJ!* 
By  no  means.  Croesus  had  conquered  the  nations  within 
Halys,  and  held  over  them  an  unlimited  sway,  neither  heredi- 
tary nor  otherwise  legitimated.     This  was  strictly  a  rvpawi?. 

P.  12.  "Ufievy  "  Ionic  or  Doric,  =  cV^cf,  and  this  by  syncope 
for  iVa/iei/."     The  crude  form  is  4*  or  Fi5,  Latin  vid^  and  tBfiev 

is  likely  to  be  a  softening  of  otBafiev,  as  iriin0/i€V  for  Treiroieafiev. 

"Ufiev  would  change  into  tV^cv  by  known  laws  of  euphony, 
though  ifffkcv^  as  itraai^  may  have  come  from  a  secondary  root 
Fi», — ^in  English  wit  and  wise, 

'Ett)i/,  "Ionic,"  =  iSi/,  by  pr  othesis."  This  again  is  mislead- 
ing.   ^Eww  is  not  formed  firom  &v^  but  &v  firom  iwv, 

P.  14.  n«/>2  T^v  'EXXa^a.    "  The  Greeks  use  wep\  instead  of  eV, 
with  the  name  of  a  country,  when  they  do  uoX.  ^s^^;^  ^  ^sk^ 
IV.  \. 
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r  cities  or  definite  part  of  the  land,"     As  if  they  could 

V  T7  'EXXdji,  without  speaking  of  some  particular  citieB, 

)r,  Stocker  adds,  "Any  where  on  the  coast  of;  some- 

■n  the  coast  of;  about  the  coast  of;   all  round  the  coast 

J  might  aeem,  that  when  he  had  said  ab&ut  and  round, 

Ismd  enough  for  rfpl,  withont  adding  "  the  coast  o£" 

0  question  that  Dr.  Stocker  would  transhite  cTKicvatv 

i  Tt'X'?!  "  he  draped  Hector  round  the  walls,"  not 

I  t/ie  coast  of  the  walls  ;"  and  irXai^offoi  irtpi  ric  KiBaipira, 

Inder  about  Cithscron,"  not  "  about  the  coast  of  Cithte- 
I  What  else  then  does  he  here,  but  set  learners  astray  ? 
|e  does  not  even  call  attention  to  the  accusative  case, 
B  particularly  needed. 

OSes  its  copulative  sense  in  Itaque."    But  how  is  this  ? 
|means,  "and  so."     Dr.  Stocker  would  not  write,  "Et 
"At  itaque,"  or,  "  Quia  itaque,"  I  presume. 
However  difficult  it  may  he  to  attain  the  true 
I  seems  impossible  to  mc  to  defend  this  reading,  which 
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liie  English  write  Boyuk^  as  an  approximation  to  the  sound. 
It  18  impossible  to  judge  whether  these  were  the  Towels  which 
Hirza  Ibrahim  intended.  I^  however,  the  learned  Mrza  means 
to  correct  the  Turkish  k  into  a  g^  the  English  may  well  decline 
attempting  to  mediate  in  so  great  a  strife.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Turks  think  they  can  talk  their  own  language 
rightly,  and  insist  on  saying  JBuyuk.  Perhaps  the  Germans 
might  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  say  Hass  and  Fusa^  not  Hate 
and  Foot :  but  if  they  did,  it  would  tempt  us  to  recriminate. 

Turning  to  Dr.  Stocker^s  second  volume,  I  opened  on  a  long 
note  (p.  31.)  from  Richardson,  elaborately  attempting  to  prove 
his  well  known  paradox,  that  we  ought  to  believe  the  poems  of 
Firdusi,  written  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Mahomme- 
dan  conquest  in  Persia,  in  preference  to  the  almost  contempo- 
raneous prose  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  the 
universal  belief  of  ancient  Greece.  He  writes  indeed  as  if  the 
Persians  had  authentic  records,  and  as  if  the  Greeks  followed 
"  the  inventions  of  superstition,"  and  "  the  fictions  of  poets." 
One  might  have  expected  that  Dr.  Stocker,  unless  he  believed 
Richardson's  fancies,  would  have  quoted  such  views  only  to  re- 
fute them.  Not  at  all  so.  Plausible  and  broad  statements  are 
left  on  his  page,  to  decoy  or  perplex  the  youthful  and  tminformed 
reader,  which  inculcate  that  no  king  of  Persia  ever  invaded 
Greece,  but  that  the  Persian  war,  so  called,  was  nothing  but  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  to  enforce 
from  the  nations  of  Southern  Greece  their  customary  tribute ! 
Dr.  Stocker  gravely  quotes  Richardson's  argument, — ^that  "  mi- 
nutely attentive  as  the  Persian  historians  are  to  their  numerous 
wars  with  the  kings  of  Turan  or  Scythia ;  and  recording,  with  the 
same  impartiality^  whatever  might  tarnish,  as  well  as  aggrandize 
the  reputation  of  their  country,  we  can,  with  litfle  pretence  to  rea- 
son, suppose  that  they  should  have  been  silent  on  events  of  such 
magnitude,  had  any  records  remained  of  their  existence,  or  the 
fEiintest  tradition  commemorated  their  consequences."  We  can 
forgive  Richardson  for  his  enthusiasm ;  as  an  oriental  scholar, 
who  had  perhaps  little  studied  the  early  Greek  history,*  and  on 
whose  mind  new  visions  had  seemed  to  flash.  But  these  mat- 
ters have  now  been  again  and  again  maturely  discussed,  and  no 
commentator  on  Herodotus  deserves  the  same  allowance  as 
Richardson.  Is  Dr.  Stocker  ignorant  that  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  native  Persian  history  is  the  poem  of  the  oriental 
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Homer  ?  that  it  is  as  silent  concerning  the  Hellenic  revolution 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  as  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  ?  that  no  idea  either  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Parthian 
dynasty  can  be  gleaned  from  it  ?  that  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Persia  are  as  little  named  as  those  between  Persia  and 
Greece  ?  that  their  most  vain-glorious  historians  are  unaware 
that  their  monarch  at  one  time  had  a  Roman  emperor  as  his 
captive,  and  used  to  mount  his  horse  by  stepping  on  the  pros- 
trate back  of  his  foe  ?  If  Dr.  Stocker  knows  all  this,  and  sees 
that  Richardson's  objections  are  futile,  why  does  he  quote  them, 
and  leave  them  unrefiited  ?  K  he  knows  it,  yet  thinks  that 
there  is  after  all  weight  in  Richardson's  theory,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  refiise  him  his  right  of  judgment :  but  then,  I  cannot  but 
ask,  if  Herodotus  is  so  deplorably  in  error  about  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  days  and  coimtry  of  his  immediate  &thcr, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Thucydides  and  the  rest,)  what  sort  of  credit 
is  due  to  the  fortunes  of  Priam,  aliaa  Podarces,  and  to  the  date 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
Dr.  Stocker's  commentary ;  but  I  have  sought  to  take  as  £air  a 
sample  of  it  as  possible.  I  procured  his  work  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  assist  a  young  pupil ;  and  if  it  has  disappointed  that 
hope,  and  I  am  not  able  to  write  in  so  high  terms  of  it  as  could 
be  vdshed,  this  I  very  much  regret  myself. 

One  particular  in  his  plan  must  not  be  omitted,  since  he  lays 
much  stress  upon  it.  Whoever  makes  a  selection  from  Hero- 
dotus, would  be  certain  to  omit  those  parts  which  o£fend  modem 
delicacy ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
make  the  book  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  schoolmaster.  I 
cannot  use  the  phrase  **  licentious  anecdotes,"  (as  a  £a.vourable 
critic  in  Dr.  Stocker^s  Pre&ce,)  concerning  such  parts  of  this 
author.  In  simple  artlessness  and  want  of  disguise,  his  tone 
on  all  such  matters  is  more  fidrly  compared  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament :  and  though  there  are  many  things  which  it  must 
be  absurd  and  hurtful  to  force  on  the  attention  of  boys,  there  is 
exceedingly  little  in  the  book  which  one  could  wish  omitted  for 
men.  The  inconvenience  of  having  a  mutilated  edition  o{6iLch 
a  writer,  whose  most  revolting  fiicts  are  often  eminently  in- 
structive, increases  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  case.  One 
method  has  nevertheless  occurred  to  me,  which,  not  for  this 
purpose  only,  nor  to  this  author  only,  might  possibly  be  of  ser- 
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vice ;  and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  opening  my  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

The  modem  art  of  book-writing  has  attained  its  present  per- 
fection, not  without  some  aid  &om  the  form  of  the  book  itself. 
Our  volumes  are  divided  into  leaves  and  pages,  and  it  is  easy  to 
refer  to  any  part  at  will ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  we 
have  room  for  foot-notes,  as  ample  as  the  case  may  require. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  can  throw  into  our  notes  any  subsidiary 
proo&  or  illustrative  matter,  which  would  embarrass  the  text 
and  obscure  the  connexion  of  the  lines  of  thought;  or,  if  still 
ampler  notes  are  occasionally  needed,  or  documents  are  to  be 
appended,  we  annex  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Even  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  ancient  parchments,  the  mar^  would 
have  been  an  inconvenient  place  for  notes  by  the  author^s  hand, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  work ;  for  the  margin  did  not  enlarge 
and  contract  according  to  the  abundance  of  matter.  In  conse- 
quence, an  ancient  author  works  up  into  his  text  the  materials 
which  we  should  distribute,  in  part,  into  foot-notes  and  appen- 
dices :  whence  arise  entanglements,  and  frequently  inconvenient 
digressions,  which  offend  our  taste. 

It  appears  to  me  to  deserve  inquiry,  whether  more  than  one 
ancient  author  might  not  undergo  with  advantage  a  slight  dis- 
location, accommodated  to  the  form  of  our  printed  books ;  and 
whether  this  is  not  peculiarly  true  in  the  instance  of  Herodotus. 
Many  of  the  passages  omitted  by  Dr.  Stocker  as  tedious  or  un- 
interesting to  the  general  reader,  might  be  retained  as  foot-notes. 
Wiih  a  wide  page  and  &ir-sized  type  for  the  text,  but  double 
columns  and  small  type  for  the  notes  and  appendices,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  author  might  be  printed  in  a  condensed  form, 
that  the  whole  would  occupy  one  moderate  volume,  as  hand- 
some and  pleasant  as  Gaisford  in  two  volumes.  At  the  same 
time,  those  portions  of  the  author  which  our  greater  refinement 
desires  to  cast  into  the  back-ground,  might  be  reserved  for  ap- 
pendices, as  well  as  those  digressions  which  are  too  long  for 
foot-notes.  Where  requisite,  I  would  propose  boldly  to  alter 
the  very  words  of  the  writer ;  but  in  the  appendix,  give  them 
as  they  are  actually  read  in  our  MS.  As  one  example,  a  sen- 
tence which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  modified  will  serve,  which  might 
be  printed  in  the  text,  nearly  as  Aristotle  gives  it  in  his  Rhe- 
toric : — 
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Tctfv  64  Tiva  Xe'tyeTa*  elirMiVp'-^vOa  &y  avroi   iuaat^    eceaOai  ainoTci 
ivtavOa  mal  rixva  ical  <fuvaiKa9, 

This  could  not  be  omitted  in  the  narrative  without  spoiling  the 
whole  story ;  but  by  retaining  it  with  this  slight  alteration,  the 
opposite  advantages  would  be  reconciled.  The  historian  and 
the  scholar  would  have  a  perfect  text  of  the  author,  while  un- 
seemly tales  or  over-curious  points  would  not  be  obtruded  on 
readers  unprepared  to  profit  by  them.  A  method  nearly  the 
same  might  be  pursued  in  translating  this  valuable  and  lughly 
interesting  classic  for  EnglisTi  readers ;  except  that  greater  li- 
berties might  suitably  be  taken,  and  the  substance  of  his  mean- 
ing be  easily  preserved,  in  most  cases,  under  expressions  unex- 
ceptionably  decorous.  I  have  not  attempted  to  go  through  the 
work  in  order  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  abridgment  might 
be  thus  efiected;  but  even  if  no  important  saving  of  space  were 
gained,  (which  is  after  all  a  secondary  matter,)  the  perusal  of 
the  author, — ^in  Greek  or  in  English, — ^would  be  made  far  more 
agreeable. 

F.  W.  N. 


XII. 


ON  THE  ROMAN  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  AGONALLA. 


The  Agonalia,  or  Agonia,  as  it  is  also  written,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome.  Its  institution^  was  attri- 
buted to  Numa  Pompilius ;  and  its  importance  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  fiswjt  of  its  being  celebrated  at  least  three,  if 
not  four,  times  in  the  year.  The  ancient  calendars  record, 
a.d.  V.  Id,  Jan.  (the  9th  of  January,)  a,d.  xil.  Kal.  Jun.  (the 
21st  of  May,)  and  a.d.  iii.  Id.  Bee.  (the  11th  of  December,)  as 
the  three  days  on  which  it  was  celebrated.  Ovid^  expressly 
mentions  the  two  former  of  these  days,  and  Varro'  places  the 


^  *'  Antias  Agonalionun  repertorem 
Numam  Pompilium    refert." — Macro- 
Jb/as,  Saturnal,  /.  A. 


■  Fa«et,  I.  317,  318;  v.  721. 
•  I>€  Linffua  Latina,   ti.   12,  ed, 
MUUer. 
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festival  in  Januaiy.  To  these  three  da^  we  ought  probably 
to  add  a  fourth,  a,d.  xvi.  Kah  Apr.  (theu7th  of  March,)  since 
the  Liberalia,  which  was  celebrated  on  that  day,  was  also  called 
Agonia,  or  Agonium  Martiale.*  The  chief  rite  of  the  festival 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  by  the  rex  sacrorum  in  the  regia ;'' 
and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  El[artung,  in  his  work  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Romans,^  that  these  facts  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  festival.  The  ram  was  the  usual 
victim  offered  up  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state ;  and  the 
rex  sacrorum  and  the  regia  would  be  employed  only  for  such 
ceremonies  as  were  connected  with  the  highest  gods,  and  af- 
fected the  interests  of  the  whole  state.  Considering  then  the 
antiquity  assigned  to  this  festival,  the  victim  that  was  sacrificed, 
the  place  where  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  the  person  who 
offered  it,  it  seems  certain  that  the  AgonaJia  was  originally  a 
sacrifice  offered  by  the  kings  on  behalf  of  the  whole  state,  and 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  dignity,  it  accordingly 
continued  to  be  performed  by  the  rex  sacrorum. 

We  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  the  reader  with  the 
preceding  remarks,  were  it  not  that  we  have  never  seen  any 
satisfiatctory  account  of  the  etymology  of  this  festival,  while  we 
believe  that  its  real  origin  may  be  explained  with  hardly  any 
doubt.  Its  etymology  was  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  we  see  fi-om  the  following  lines  of 
Ovid:^ 

'^  Nominis  esse  potest  succinctus  causa  minister, 

Hostia  cffilitibus  quo  feriente  cadit. 
Qui  calido  strictos  tincturus  sanguine  cultros, 

Semper,  agatne  rogat,  nee  nisi  jussus  a^t. 
Pars,  quia  non  veniant  pecudes,  sed  agantur,  ab  actu 

Nomen  Agonalem  credit  habere  diem. 
Pars  putat  hoc  festum  priscis  Agnalia  dictum ; 

Una  sit  ut  proprio  littera  demta  loco. 


^  Varro,  De  Lingua  Latina,  ti.  14 ;      bat,** — Paulus  Diaoonus,  p.  10,  ed.  Mill- 


Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  4 ;  Kalendariam 
Vaticaonm. 

'  ^  Agonales  (dies)  per  qtios  rex  in 
rtgia  arietem  immolat,'* — Varro,  Ik 
Lingua  Latina,  ti.  12 ;  ^  Agoniiim  dies 
appellabator,  quo  rcz  hostiam  immola- 


ler ;  and  Ovid,  Fatti,  x.  833,  334. 
**  Rex  placare  sacrorum 
Numina  lanigersB  oonjuge  debet  ovis." 
*  DU Religion derEomerfYohu.^]^. 

33,34. 
7  Foiti,  1.  U^-^^V. 
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An  quia  prsevisos  in  aqua  tenet  hostia  coltros, 

A  pecoris  lux  est  ista  notata  metu? 
Fas  etiam  fieri  solitis  state  priorum 

Nomina  de  ludis  Grseca  tulisse  diem. 
Et  pecus  antiquus  dicebat  agonia  sermo : 

Yeraque  judicio  est  ultima  causa  meo/' 

Of  these  various  etymologies,  the  first  which  derived  the  word 
fi-om  agone  was  the  one  generally  received  among  the  ancients : 
agere  was  used  euphemistically  in  reference  to  sacrifices  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  kill."  The  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sacri- 
fice the  victim,  asked  the  ministering  priest,  agone — "  am  I  to 
kill  it  ?"  to  which  the  priest  replied,  hoc  age.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  that  Hartung  acquiesces  in  this  etymology,  and  accord- 
ingly maintains  that  Agonalia  meant  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  victim  or  a  sacrifice.  But  it  hardly  needs  remark,  that 
no  word  could  be  formed  fi:om  the  termination  one  in  ctg-onCy 
but  that  it  must  be  derived  simply  from  the  root  ag.  It  is  true 
that  Festus,  or  rather  his  epitomist,  Paulus  Diaconus,  says, 
"  hostiam  antiqui  agoniam  vocabant ;"  and  that  Ovid  seems  to 
refer  to  the  same  feet  at  the  latter  end  of  the  passage  quoted 
above,  "  pecus  antiquus  dicebat  agonia  sermo ;"  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  this  word  had  any  real  existence  in  the 
language :  it  seems  to  us  for  more  likely  to  have  been  a  word 
formed  from  a^one  by  the  antiquarians,  on  those  false  principles 
of  etymology  which  we  know  prevailed  among  the  ancients. 

We  would  therefore  submit  an  entirely  new  etymology.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Quirinal  was  originally  called  Agonus :® 
may  we  not  then  conjecture  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Agonalia 
was  originally  oflFered  on  the  Quirinal,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
received  its  name  from  that  of  the  hill  ?  That  there  was  a 
tradition  that  this  sacrifice  was  once  offered  on  a  hill,  seems 
clear  from  the  following  words  of  the  epitomist  of  Festus, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  the  etymology  of  the  word :  "  Sive 
quia  agones  dicebant  montes,  Agonia  sacrificia,  qua^  fiebant  in 
monte ;  hinc  Romse  mons  Quirinalis  Agonus  et  Collina  porta 
Agonensis."  This  conjecture,  however,  which  appears  pro- 
bable of  itself,  is  turned  almost  into  certainty  by  a  passade  of 
Solinus,^  which  is  evidently  no  invention  of  his,  but  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands,  must  have  been  copied  from 


^  FestuB,  p,  254 ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  p.  10,  ed.  MvlUer.  ^  i.  21. 
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some  ancient  source.  His  words  are, — "  Numa  habitavit  in 
colle  primum  Quirinalij  deinde  propter  sedem  Vestffi  in  Regia^ 
quae  adhuc  ita  appellatur."  Now,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
festival  of  the  Agonalia  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  Regia  by  the  rex 
sacrorum,  who  succeeded  the  kings  in  their  religious  duties,  and 
then  find  Solinus  stating  that  Numa  first  dwelt  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Regia,  the  very  place  where  the  sacrifice 
was  ofiered,  it  seems  to  us  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  this 
sacrifice  was  originally  performed  on  the  Quirinal,  before  the 
hill  received  the  latter  name. 

This  subject  is  of  more  importance  for  the  early  history  of 
Rome  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  but  we  cannot  follow 
it  at  present  into  the  various  considerations  which  it  suggests. 
We  would  merely  remark,  that  it  points  attention  to  a  fiatct, 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  ought  to  have  done 
firom  most  modem  writers,  that  the  Quirinal  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  early  religious  worship  of  the  Romans ;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  shewn,  that  more  of  their  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  may  be  traced  to  the  Sabines,  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

William  Smith. 


XIII. 
SOME  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  MYTHUS  OF  10. 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  prefiatce  an  investigation  of  a  le- 
gend so  celebrated  as  the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  by  a 
statement  of  its  details ;  more  especially  when  such  details, 
here,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  mythological  narrative, 
must  be  regarded,  for  the  major  part  of  them,  as  additions  and 
embellishments  by  later  hands,  rather  than  as  essential  and 
consequently  valuable  portions  of  the  original  story.  Our  first 
task,  therefore,  and  one  on  the  right  conduct  of  which,  if  we 
may  credit  Miiller,  the  success  of  the  enquiry  is  mainly  depen- 
dent, will  be  to  separate,  if  possible,  such  subsequent  interpo- 
lations fi:om  the  primitive  nucleus,    TVie  3Le\^\o\<twet^^  ^^  ^^ 
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may  call  it,  of  a  legend  is  generally  two-fold ;  First,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  celebrity,  or  from  other  causes,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  its  horizon  geographically,  as  well  as  to  be  charged 
with  various  minutise  of  time  and  circumstance,  naturally  at- 
tending such  an  expansion  :  Secondly,  its  internal  structure  is 
also  modified  by  the  introduction  of  catises,  these  being  invented 
by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  at  a  later  period,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  phenomena  of  which  the  real  origin  has  been 
lost,  and  which  frequently  constitute  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  story.  Both  these  principles  are  exem- 
plified in  the  case  before  us.  That  the  former  or  geographical 
development  has  been  at  work  in  the  mythus  of  lo,  has  been  sa- 
tisfiuitorily  shewn  by  Miiller  in  his  ''  Introduction  to  a  Scientific 
System  of  Mythology,"  where  he  explains  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus  by  lo,  to  be  an  extension  of  the  ori- 
ginal legend  by  the  Argives,  who  colonized  Byzantium,  and 
who  merely  brought  with  them,  and  applied  to  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  traditions  of  their  native  coimtry.  So  also  he  re- 
fers that  part  of  the  story  which  represents  lo  as  visiting  E^ypt 
and  giving  birth  to  Epaphus,  to  the  discovery  of  the  Egyptian 
Isis  by  Greek  travellers  to  that  coimtry,  and  the  natural  dispo- 
sition to  identify  her,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance and  attributes,  with  their  own  lo  ;  and  thus  again  her 
son  Epaphus  is  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  Apis  or  Pe-Apis. 
As  for  the  minute  account  of  her  wanderings  by  -^chylus,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  (not  to  mention  the  discrepancy  of  the  two 
relations  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  Supplices,)  that  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  does  not  aim  at  fiimishing  a  faithfiil  narration 
either  of  facts  or  of  fables.  Our  conclusion  on  the  whole  is, 
that  the  wanderings  of  lo  are  an  essential  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal legend,  but  that  the  details  of  them  are  mostly  the  additions 
of  a  later  period. 

The  legend,  however,  may  be  still  further  simplified,  by  an 
application  of  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  by 
which  a  &ble  becomes  liable  to  subsequent  interpolations.  This 
was  stated  to  consist  in  the  tendency  to  systematize  and  re- 
concile the  different  portions  of  the  narrative,  by  the  solution  of 
apparent  difficulties  or  inconsistencies  in  it.  Now,  the  practice 
of  employing  the  notion  of  Hera's  jealousy  as  an  universal  sol- 
vent of  these  difficulties  was  so  general,  that  we  should  natu- 
raJIjr  fasten  at  once  on  that  part  of  the  subject  before  us  in 
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which  this  notion  is  introduced,  as  a  probable  interpolation  by 
a  later  hand,  framed  to  explain  the  metamorphosis  of  lo  into  a 
cow,  or,  at  any  rate,  her  representation  under  the  figure  of  that 
animal.  We  may  refer  in  illustration  to  the  analogous  instance 
of  the  Arcadian  nymph  Gallisto,  whose  transformation  into  a 
bear  is  eflPected  in  the  legend  by  the  intervention  of  precisely 
the  same  agency, — ^the  interpolation  in  this  instance  being  suf- 
ficiently established  by  Miiller's  ingenious  solution  of  the  whole 
fisible,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  &rther  on. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  narrative  of  the  marriage  of  lo 
with  Zeus,  Hera's  consequent  jealousy,  and  the  persecution  of 
lo  as  connected  with  this,  we  have  remaining  the  mysterious 
circumstance  of  her  transformation, — a  most  characteristic  por- 
tion of  the  legend,  and  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  arti- 
fice of  explanation.  Accordingly,  the  wanderings  and  the 
transformation  are  the  nucleus  of  the  fable — ^the  two  &ctors  of 
our  calculation.  And  thus,  if  the  wanderinga  can  receive  a 
probable  and  natural  interpretation  on  the  one  hand,  and  if^  on 
the  other,  the  transformation  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  by 
a  chain  of  argument  deduced  legitimately  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  wanderings,  this  coincidence  will  necessarily  produce 
for  the  argument  itself  a  multiplied  probability  beyond  that  at- 
taching to  any  independent  proofs  employed  in  it. 

Returning  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them  to  represent 
an  extensive  national  migration,  of  which  lo  (whatever  her 
name  indicate)  is  the  symbol :  the  memory  of  such  an  event, 
supposing  its  occurrence  at  a  remote  period,  being  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  continuous  tradition,  and 
that  too  in  a  mythical  form.  Further,  Argos  itself  is  clearly  to 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  two  poles,  the  whence  and  the  whither 
of  this  migration.  If  we  were  to  venture  on  any  speculations 
as  to  the  other  of  them,  we  might  perhaps  not  unreasonably 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus.  At  least,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  an  express  tradition  of  the  Caucasus  being  a  stage  in 
the  migration,  might  have  been  .£schylus'  warrant  for  intro- 
ducing lo  to  the  scene  of  the  Titan^s  punishment,  with  which 
she  is  otherwise  unconnected.  Again,  if  we  call  to  mind  Nie- 
buhr's^  well  known  principle,  which  he  supports  by  a  variety  of 
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es,  that  such  traditions  frequently  reverse  the  points  of 
and  departure,  and  that  East  and  West,  like  all  other 

■f  unprepared  to  expect  that,  in  thisease  likewise,  Ai^os, 
1  the  legend  as  the  starting  point,  may  be  in  reality  the 
ition,  and  that  the  current  of  the  migration  set,  not  east- 
ut  westward.     Tlie  antiquity  of  the  fable  itself,  it  being 
;he  oldest  in  Greece,  knomi  in  its  essentia!  portions  to  the 
3reek  writers,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  very  much  older 
,em  all,  leads  us  necessarily  to  an  ante-Hellenic  period, 
r  words,  the  Pelasg^e,  as  beyond  this  wf  cannot  penetrate ; 
proofs  of  the  extent  and  duration  of  Pelasgic  rule  are 
Qtly  established. 

,  are  there  grounds  for  attributing  to  this  people  any 
int  original  migration  ?     Certainly  the  legends  current 
Greek  period,  which  describtKl  them  as  a  race  driven 
t  rest  over  all  lands  by  the  anger  of  heaven,  in  them- 
favoor  this  supposition,    although  these  may  perhaps. 

1 
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lished,  we  find  the  well  known  names  both  of  the  Argives  and 
the  lonians.  "  The  Arcadians,"  writes  Niebuhr,'  **  the  ancient 
Argives  and  the  lonians,  were  all  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  and  so 
also  probably  were  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus." 
The  lonians  are  similarly  regarded  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  as  al- 
most undoubtedly  Pelasgian,  and  as  such  connected  with  the 
Argives,  about  whom  there  is  still  less  question.  Now,  among 
these  two  nations  we  find  a  variety  of  names  and  designations 
intimately  connected  with  our  present  subject :  First,  lo  her- 
seli^  who  is  located  at  Argos  in  the  capacity  of  priestess  to  the 
Pelasgian  Hera ;  next,  we  have  the  title  of  Argos,  the  "  lasian," 
{"laffoy  *'A/>7o$)  and  its  earliest  designation,  which  subsequently 
gave  way  to  the  name  "  Achaean."  To  these  may  be  added  the 
mythical  names  of  lasus,  (according  to  one  form  of  the  legend, 
the  fiEither  of  lo,)  lasius,  or  lasion,  and  Jason,  who  is  identified 
by  Miiller  with  the  preceding  personage.  Lastly,  the  national 
name  itself  las,  laones,  or  Ionia,  the  impossibility  of  tracing 
which  to  any  Hellenic  or  Thessalian  &inily,  is  remarked  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall.  Now,  on  searching  roxmd  for  some  clue 
whereby  to  analyse  and  interpret  this  femily  of  names,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  fact  mentioned  both  by  Suidas  and  by 
Eustathius  in  his  comment  on  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  as 
well  as  otherwise  indicated,  that  the  Argives  identified  lo  with 
the  moon.  Suidas  writes,  (s.  v.  'Iw,)  "  Inachus,  king  of  the 
Argives,  builds  a  city  after  the  name  of  the  moon,  lo,  for  so 
did  the  Argives  call  the  moon."  This  statement,  perplexing  as 
it  seems  at  first  sight,  is,  however,  most  valuable.  lo  must  be 
considered,  not  indeed  as  the  moon  originally,  but  as  her  cor- 
relative Deo  or  Demeter — ^the  earth  goddess,  who,  as  she  be- 
came connected  with  the  nether  world  under  the  title  of  x^oV/o, 
became  similarly  identified  with  the  moon,  who  presided  in  the 
upper  sphere,  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  lines  of  Virgil, 

"  Vos,  0  clarissima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  cobIo  quse  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres." 

"  Li  the  elementary  worship  of  the  Pelasgians,"  writes  Mr. 
Donaldson,*  "  there  were  two  leading  divinities ;  these  were 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  worshipped  under  the  related  names 


»  Hittory  ofBofM,  i.  p.  20.   |   *  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  14. 
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of  Helios  and  Selene,  and  by  the  Pelasgian  old  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  as  weU  under  names  connected  with  the  Greek,  as  nnder 
the  names  of  Janus  or  Dianus,  and  Diana.  In  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  original  names  of  these  divinities.&ll  into  disuse  at  an 
early  period,  and  were  rather  employed  to  designate  the  natural 
objects  themselves,  than  the  celestial  powers  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  typify ;  and  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was  adopted  as  a 
new  name  for  the  Sun-god,  and  Deo  or  Demeter  for  the  goddess 
of  the  Moon."  Should,  however,  the  argument  from  analogy 
appear  insufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  identity  of  lo  with 
Deo  or  Demeter,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  the  following  consi- 
derations would  seem  to  decide  the  question  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Homer'  tells  us  how  lasion  (the  Samo- 
thracian  god  or  hero)  wedded  Demeter  veug  evi  rpiwoXt^,  *'  in  the 
thrice-ploughed  field,"  and  Plutus,  according  to  the  old  legends, 
was  their  o£&pring.  Some  said,  apparently  in  explanation  of 
the  story,  that  after  the  deluge,  lasion  was  the  only  person  who 
had  grains  of  wheat  in  his  possession.  Now,  the  obvious  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  legend  is,  that  lasion  was  none 
other  than  the  male  deity,  the  Earth-God ;  this  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  powers  of  nature  being  characteristic  of 
the  Pelasgian  religion,  and  similarly  exhibited  as  well  in  the 
above-mentioned  instance  of  Janus  and  Diana,  who  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  light  or  heaven,  as  in  Ops  and  Satumus,^  god 
and  goddess  of  the  Earth,  the  lasion  and  Demeter  of  ancient 
Italy.  To  these  might  be  added  the  instances  of  Hecatus^  and 
Hecate,  Vertumnus  and  Fortuna ;  in  which  the  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  name  Hecatus  in  the  former  example, 
and  the  variation  of  the  two  names  in  the  latter,  are  equally 
noticeable.  When,  therefi)re,  we  consider  the  mythological 
connexion  of  the  name  lo  with  that  of  lasus,  (lasus  being  by  one 
account  the  &ther  of  lo,  and  by  another  her  son,)  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  lasion  and  lo  occupied  originally  the 
station  in  the  Pelasgic  religious  system  afterwards  held  by 
Demeter  singly. 

"  Mythic  names,"  says  Miiller,®  **  often  lead  to  roots   no 
longer  extant.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Zeus  KvKa7o^  was 


*  Odyueyf  v.  125. 

*  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  83. 
^  Donaldaon,  I.  I. 


^  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  Syttem 
of  Mythology f  p.  230. — Translatioii. 
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so  called  from  *  light/  but  the  real  primitive  is  only  in  the  Latin, 
*  lux,'  though  in  the  Greek  \evK09,  Xvx^os,  and  other  words 
are  derived  from  it."     In  this  case,  hovrever,  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  supposing  a  new  root,  there  being  good  reasons 
for  r^arding  \a  (from  which  we  suppose  'la?  to  be  formed  as 
KaXKurri)  from  icaXX/im;,  or  Ai^ctf  from  Srjy)  to  be  merely  an  earlier 
or  Pelasgic  form  of  aia  or  rfaia.     This  connexion  is  strongly  in- 
dicated by  the  legends  themselves,  which,  by  representing  "Auruy 
as  £BLther  of  ^laawv^  clearly  imply  that  the  former  name  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  latter.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  form 
^Aeriwv^^  who  is  represented  as  brother  of  Dardanus,  either  con- 
jointly with,  or  as  substituted  for  'latr/wv,  and  with  whom  we 
may  compare  iEetes,  the  mythic  king  of  the  Golchian  Msl,  (or 
Land.)    Thus  "Atirwy,  'icurtwv,  and  'AcT/a;v,  would  be  a  proper 
name  formed  fr*om  la  or  am,  like  'Aicraiwv  from  <lm;.     As  to 
this  supposed  form  /a,  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  the 
i  sound  was,  according  to  Plato,  the  oldest  in  Greek ;  ^®  thus, 
Teanum  was  spelled  Tiano  on  the  medals;   ^fUpa  was  pro- 
noimced  ifUpa^  and  in  the  Laconian  dialect,  the  connexion  of 
which  with  Pelasgic  was  very  close,  *^  Oeov,  as  is  well  known, 
was  <riot ;  so,  also,  for  r^d(l>vpa  they  said  Bi<povpa»    Again,  Arx^ 
and  tffirw  are  old  forms  of  extu  and  eina ;  Iv  (Latin  in)  is  ^olic 
for  eV,  the  Latin  ire  is  from  a  form  io,  which  eo  has  replaced. 
Finally,  the  Greek  at  {fiovcat^)  is  represented  in  Latin  by  the 
long  i  occasionally,  (musis.) 

Further,  if  we  examine  the  variations  of  the  word  7^  itself, 
we  shall  find  the  «  predominating  in  them  more  or  less  remark- 
ably.    The  following  are  from  Hesychius : — r*7aX/o  .  7  7$  •  C^- 

7/709  &C.)  'I(D7?y  ,  alrf  10X69  •  'IwXica  .  avXaxa  .  "Itvpo^  .  to  op^ivov 
Xjupiov  •  jcac  TO  opo9  •  KOi  o2ko9  .  xal  6  tovtov  0i;Xaf.      The  note   On 

this  last  interpretation  refers  us  to  Tewp^^^  (i.  e.  7€io0i;Xa«ce9, 
Hesych.)  and  quotes  the  following  passage  from  "ApoUon. 

DySCOl.  Grammat.  ined."  "  Ta  (fnikafftroficva  neptdx^t  y  rov  'Qpetv 
avvBeait  ,  to  wvXiyv  0vXo<r<T€i  wvkwpo^  •  to  Ovprfv  0vpwpo9  »  ovrw  xat 
ol  avr^9  rij9  TroXewt  (f)v\aKe9''la)pot''     All  thcSC  paSSagCS  SCCm 

to  indicate  a  form  ta  or  iw  equivalent  to  7^.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  four  following  names  of  plants,  with  all  of  which  the 
notion  of  earth  is  closely  connected,  as  being  all  plants  growing 


»  Enstath.  ad  Hom.y  L  c  ^*  Thierach,  Greek  Grammar^  §  xit.  4. 

**  Thiersch,  Greek  Grammar,  §  v.    Note. 
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close  to,  or  trailing  on  the  ground,  yet  not  agreeing  among 
themselves  in  any  other  features: — 1.  lasione,  commonly 
translated  the  Convolvulus,  of  which  Stephanus  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  "  lasione  olus  silvestre  habetur  repens  in  terrd 
cum  lacte  multo,"  &c. ; — 2,  'Iwv/o,  the  ground-pine  or  x^fuu^iTvi. 
"  Alioquin  'Iwv/o  Athenis  dicitur  y  x«a*«*''^*"'^'" — Stephanus ; — 3. 
'laXiovy  which  is  given  in  Hesychius  as  the  Cretan  name  for 
"  €pdfiiv0ov.'"  Now,  the  Erebinthus  is  a  trailing  plant  of  the 
•  pea  or  vetch  kind,  connected  with  opofio9y  Latin,  ervum  ;  Grer- 
man,  erbse ;  ^*  and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  tracing  it  to 
the  Homeric,  €>a,  "  earth,"  which  apparently  is  the  root  of 
epeftov,  ipefipo^,  &c. — If  SO,  the  two  words  are  probably  as  iden- 
tical in  their  manner  of  derivation  as  in  their  meaning.  The 
termination  — \iov  of  <a\<oi/,  may  be  illustrated  by  forms  of 
xavLoi^  such  as  xayKaXo9,  humilis,  and  the  Sclavonic  Zembla ;  as 
also  by  the  form  rfir^dkta^  which  occurs  above ;— 4.  "lov^  a  Violet, 
which  needs  no  conmient.  To  these,  'ld<r/iTj,  the  Jasmine,  may 
perhaps  be  added. 

Further,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above  analysis,  then  the 
national  name  Ionia,  (^'la?,  1dove9,  &c.)  admits  of  a  simple  and 
natural  explanation  as  the  "  people  of  the  land,"  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  which  there  are  many  parallels.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Argives  are  the  people  of  "  Argos,"  and  Argos  was,  as  we 
know,  a  Pelasgian  term  signifying  "  land,"  or  "  plain."  Simi- 
larly, the  'AttiicoJ,  or  'Aicroali,  are  the  people  of  the  dxTtf ;  and 
the  name  -Slolia,  compared  with  r^tr^oXia  and  IdXtov,  would  sug- 
gest a  corresponding  derivation  from  aia.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  conclusive  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  old  Italian  na- 
tions, whose  names,  whether  Oscans  or  Ausonians,  Apulians, 
lapygians,  and  the  like,  were,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
every  one  of  them  connected  with  that  of  Opican  ;  nay,  the  old 
Ghreek  word  Apia  (airitf)  has  served  to  establish  their  connexion 
even  with  the  Pelasgian  Peloponnesus.**  It  is  most  remark- 
able also,  that  the  old  Italian  Earth-goddess,  Ops,  (the  same 
surely  with  the  Earth-goddess  Apia,  so  called  according  to 
Herodotus*^  among  the  Scythians,)  stands  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Opici  and  their  kindred  names,  that  lo  does,  by 
our  present  hypothesis,  to  the  families  of  the  lonians. 


^  See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon f  b.  t.        '*  Buttmaim's  LexiloguM,  s.  v.  ««-/«. 

"  Lib.  IV.  59. 
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How  then,  if  lo  be  the  Earth,  which  the  above-mentioned 
proo&  yarioasly  combine  to  establish,  are  we  to   explain  her 
connection  in  the  legend  with  Hera,  and  who  is  Hera  ?     The 
answer  is,  that  Hera  and  lo  are  merely  different  names  for  the 
same  personages.     Their  separation  took  place  when  the  name 
lo  had  changed  its  original  meaning  for  another,  cognate  in- 
deed, yet  distinct  from  it,  and  when  Hera,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  passed  from  a  title  of  honour  (Hera  or  Mistress)  similar 
to  that  of  ^itrwotva  in  Arcadia,^*  into  a  proper  name.    The  sepa- 
ration is  in  £BU!t  only  the  same  in  kind  with  the  instances  of 
kiittav  and  ^laatcv  formerly  referred  to,  with  that  of  Lavinus  and 
Latinus,  which  are  mere  varieties  of  dialect,  ^^  and  a  number 
of  similar  cases,  two  or  three  of  the  most  apposite  of  which 
shall   be  here  given.      Thus   the  Arcadian   nymph  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  and  attendant  of  Artemis,  has  been  shewn 
by  Miiller  to  be  no  other  than  Artemis  herself,  who  was  wor- 
shipped xmder  the  title  of  KoXX/im;  in  Arcadia  and  elsewhere.^^ 
So  again,  according  to  the  same  writer,  Clymenus  and  Chthonia, 
a  reputed  son  and  daughter  of  the  Argive  Phoroneus,  who 
were  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Demeter  at 
Hermione,  are  proved  by  actual  inscriptions  to  be  themselves 
Hades  and  Demeter.  ^®    Again,  in  his  explanation  of  the  story 
of  Jason  and  Medea,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  as  the  only  one  which  meets  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  legend,  he  regards  Medea  as  only  another  name  of  Hera. 
Hera,  notwithstanding,  protects  and  attends  on  Jason  as  his 
patron  goddess.     Now,  if  Jason  be,  as  Miiller  supposes,  the 
same  with  the  Samothracian  lasion,  then  Hera,  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  legend,  takes  the  place  of  Demeter  in  the  other,  and  is 
thus  identified,  even  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  it,  with  the 
Earth  goddess.     It  is  in  fiict  to  this  circumstance  that  we  may 
trace  the  inferiority  of  position  attaching  to  Hera,  even  though 
the  wife  of  Zeus,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Juno.     *'  In 
Greek,"   writes  Miiller   elsewhere,  ^^   ^^  one  Deity,  the  God  of 
heaven  and  light,  is  at  the  head  of  the  system.     With  him, 
though  lower  in  rank,  is  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  in  different 
temples  worshipped  under  different  names,    Hera,  Demeter, 
Dione,  &c." 


"  MUllep,  Introd,  to  Mythology^  183. 

i«  Niebnhp,  i.  84. 

*'  Miiller,  Introduction,  ^'C.  p.  15. 


"  Ibid.  p.  192. 

"  Literature  of  Orceecji^.  16.  (Trana- 
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The  other  leading  feature  of  the  legend,  the  transformation 
^of  lo,  remains  for  explanation  ;  and  if  the  identity  of  lo  with 
Hera  or  Demeter  may  be  considered  as  established,  this  will 
not  be  a  work  of  much  difficulty.     The  cow,  it  is  well  known, 
was  an  animal  expressly  dedicated  to  Hera,  and  employed  in 
her  worship.     Cows  sacred  to  her  were  kept  at  Argos.    A  sa- 
crifice of  cows  was  offered  up  to  her ;  and  her  priestess,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  was  drawn  by  cows  to  her  altar.^     It 
has  also  been  conjectured,  that  the  Homeric  epithet  PoSnn^^ 
which  is  constantly  applied  to  her,  though  not  certainly  in- 
tended in  Homer  to  bear  any  literal  signification  beyond  the 
metaphorical,  was  however  in  all  probability  retained  by  him 
traditionally,  and  must  originally  have  been  indicative  of  the 
same  connection.      In  all  this,    "we  perceive,"  says  Muller, 
"  that  when  the  Argive  called  his  deity  /3oM9r<»,  he  thereby  meant 
to  describe  her  as  having  the  form  of  a  cow.""     Farther,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  lo,  according  to  the  legend,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  cow,  not  by  Hera,  but  by  Zeus.    This  was  in- 
vented, doubtless,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconsistency  of  making 
Hera  transform  her  into  an  animal  sacred  to  herself,  exactly  as 
in  the  legend  of  CallistOy  before  alluded  to,  Artemis,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  version  of  it,  does  not  herself  change  Callisto 
into  a  bear,  that  being  her  own  sacred  animal,  although  such 
would  have  been  the  natural  result  of  her  anger;  but  the 
agency   of   Hera's    jealousy,    and  the  counter-precaution  of 
Zeus,  is  similarly  resorted  to.     The  subject  may  be  still  fiir- 
ther  illustrated  firom  the  symbolical  image  in  the  Vatican,^ 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mithraz,  in  which  the  bull,  which 
is  represented  as  being  stabbed  by  the  figure  in  the  Persian  cap, 
is  usually  considered  to  be  typical  of  the  earth.    Accordingly, 
in  the  general  &ct  thus  established  of  the  ancient  connection  of 
the  two  ideas,  and  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  one  by 
the  other,  we  find,  without  proceeding  further,  an  adequate 
solution  of  that  portion  of  our  &ble,  which  describes  lo  as 
exhibited  under  the  form  of  the  irape^voi  povxepw^^  or  "  cow- 
homed  virgin."    However,  the  known  etymological  connection 
between  the  two  words  /5ov«  and  7^,  both  being  traceable  to  the 
Sanskrit  gA,  which  is  used  to  express  "earth"  and  "cow" 


*^  Muller,  Introducticn,  4*«»  p.  202.      I       "See  Burton's  Borne ;  Index,  #.  v. 
*  Ibid.  p.  202,  \  MitoMU 
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equally,  is  too  carious  and  interesting  to  be  passed  over  unno* 
ticed,  more  especially  as  it  refers  us  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
world,  from  which  we  traced  the  Pelasgian  migration  at  the 
outset.  The  following  passage  from  Bopp^  describes  the  for- 
mation of  the  words  in  question.  "  The  Zend  *  z'  represents 
the  Sanskrit  *  g,'  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  relation* 
ship  between  *g'  and  *j.'  The  Indian  g6,  (accusative  gam,) 
meaning  both  *  bos'  and  '  terra,'  has  in  Zend,  as  also  in  Greek, 
clothed  itself  in  two  forms.  The  first  signification  has  main- 
tained itself  in  Zend,  but  in  Greek  has  given  way  to  the  labial 
(/3) ;  and  flovf  and  (Zend)  gAos  or  gAus  thus  correspond  to  the 
Sanskrit  nominative  g&us.  For  the  signification  'earth'  the 
Greek  has  preserved  the  guttural,  which  in  Zend  is  replaced 
by  z.  The  Zend  nominative  z&o  supposes  an  Indian  form  g&o 
for  g&us :  in  the  accusative,  the  Zend  zanm  agrees,  in  point  of 
inflection,  as  closely  as  possible  with  g6m  and  771^."  Mr.  Do- 
naldson^ has  still  fiirther  illustrated  this  etymological  relation- 
ship, by  collecting  from  Hesychius  words  in  which  the  form 
fiov9  appears  to  have  retained  the  signification  of  "  earth"  no 
less  than  yij.  Such  are  ^owU^  p^Xo^,  and  others  bearing  this 
sense,  which  at  the  same  time  indicate  an  interchange  of  ov 
and  w,  so  that  we  may  substitute  for  ptvXa^  fiovXa^,  and  for 
fiovv€9  fiwvU.  This  observation  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  is  capable  of 
a  two-fold  application  to  our  present  subject.  For,  1.  From 
the  correspondence  of  fiovXaxa  with  avXaxa,  we  may  infer  the 
connection  of  the  same  word  with  IwXKa,  (quoted  above  as  in- 
terpreted avXaKa  by  Hcsychius.)^*  Possibly  also  the  word 
rwXo9^  (o^JXo?,)  "  a  sheaf  of  com,"  whence  the  title  of  Ceres, 
'lovXo;  or  O  /Aw,  may  have  a  similar  connection  with  fiovXos^  [PwXo^^) 
a  derivation  at  least  as  credible  as  the  received  one  from  elxiu). 
2. — If  pov^  thus  interchange  its  proper  meaning  with  that  of 
earth,  we  may  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  forms  con- 
nected with  la  earth,  (should  any  such  root  have  existed,)  will 
conversely  assume  the  signification  of  pov^.  Now,  such  forms 
are  actually  supplied  by  Hesychius,  where  we  find  lov  inter- 
preted (among  other  meanings)  "  vpoparov"  and  similarly  lapetop, 
and  Papeiovj  are  explained  respectively  by  ^WpoParov^  and  "^oi;*." 
One  more  instance  may,  in  conclusion,  be  hazarded  of  the  affi.ni- 


"  Comparatire  Grammar,  (TraoBU-   I       ■*  Ne^  CTati)lw,^,b^^. 
tJon,)  I  e.  cf.  also  p.  134.  1       *"  C*-  ^«  HomeTO  -v*** 
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ty  between  the  notions  expressed  by  fiov9  and  77,  in  the  fiu5t  that 
the  elements  of  both  appear  rooted  in  the  Greek  language  as  in* 
tensives.  Thus  we  find  fiov  — ,  Ba  — ,  fa  — ,  ipi  and  dpi  employ- 
ed in  this  way,  (e.  g.  fiovvatv,  Sa(/>oivo9,  ^axoro^^  iptfiwXa^f  api^tfXoi, 

Ac.)  which  may  be  severally  referred  to  the  roots  /5ov9,  75»  ^^^ 
^pa*  at  least  this  suggestion  may  be  defended  from  the  charge 
of  &.ncifulness,  by  the  reflection,  that  epa  appears  to  assume  the 
form  of  ^pi,  in  the  compound  *Ept^x'^6pto9,  sumamed  "  Fiy^ci'iJ^,'* 
or  "  Terrigena;"**  and  that  it  is  natural  to  explain  the  Sa  of 
ioire^ov,  by  a  similar  reference  to  77  or  ^f  in  spite  of  the  difier- 
ence  in  quantity.  Here  also  is  the  place  to  remark  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  metrical  quantity  in  general,  as  fer  as  it  con- 
cerns the  preceding  investigations,  in  which  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it,  that  the  length  of  the  iota  varies  in  words  un- 
doubtedly belonging  to  the  same  origin  and  femily.  Thus  we 
find  Xw;  but  on  the  other  hand  (probably)"  fovioi.  Again 
'Icwrov *A/)7o»,  laalwv^  {Odyssey,  e.  125,)  but  ^tfjirwyj  (Odyssey,  ft. 
72,)  so  lov  "  a  violet,"  but  la^-a^ov  a  violet  also.  These  in- 
stances are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  law  of  quantity  is  not 
immutable,  or  a  decisive  criterion  of  fundamental  difierence. 

No  notice,  it  will  be  observed,  has  hitherto  been  taken,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  legend,  of  the  part  which  Argus,  the  "  hun- 
dred-eyed," performs  in  it  as  the  keeper  of  lo.  From  the  oc- 
currence of  the  name  'Apr/eKpovrfft  in  Homer,  as  the  epithet  of 
Hermes,  Argus  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  original  fable ;  although,  when  the  account  of  Hera's 
jealousy  is  set  aside  as  an  interpolation,  he  becomes  nothing 
more  than  her  companion  and  associate.  The  knovm  meaning 
of  *A/)7o»,  as  the  Pelasgian  word  for  "plain,"  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  epithet  UavoTmjg,  applied  to  the  herdsman,  suggests 
an  analogy  to  the  history  of  lo  herself, — ^that  as  she,  being  the 
earth  goddess,  was  raised  to  the  sky,  and  became  the  moon ;  so 
Argus  also  lost  his  own  original  signification,  and  became  si- 
milarly identified  with  the  expanse  of  the  starry  heavens.— This 
leads  us  to  conclude  with  the  following  suggestion.  Consider- 
ing the  mutual  relationship  of  the  names  lo,  lasion,  and  Jason, 
and  the  connection  of  the  name  lo,  (and,  therefore  presumably, 
of  lason  also,)  with  Argus  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Jason  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  ship  Argo,  which,  in  the  oldest  form  of 


**  Grote,  Biitory  of  GreeeCf  i.  273.  ^  1A«\V\>^, GtmV  Gr«A>i%^^,  ^ 
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the  legend,  is  personified  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,^ 
is  it  probable  that  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  wander- 
ings of  lo,  may  be  a  twofold  representation  of  the  same  fitct  ? 
and  if  so,  can  it  be  that  this  double  pair,  lasON  and  Argo,  lo 
and  Argus,  being  all  four  apparently  identical  in  meaning,  are 
but  a  natural  cross-union  of  the  original  pair— lason  and  lo, 
Argus  and  Argo,  names  indifferently  representing  a  twin 
Earth-deity,  better  known  as  the  Iskson  and  Demeter  of  the  old 
agricultural  Pelasgi  ? 

W.  H.  SOOTT. 
JBaasbsosb  College,  Oxford^  15th  April  1846. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS.' 


Evert  one  knows  that  the  Romans  were  a  great,  a  power- 
ful, a  peculiar  people.  Their  political  history  proves  that  they 
were  wise  and  discreet,  unanimous  in  the  love  of  their  country 
and  liberty,  for  which  cherished  objects,  they  were  capable  of 
making  the  very  greatest  sacrifices.  In  the  dealings  of  private 
life,  their  integrity  and  conscientious  principles  have  universally 
met  with  a  higher  meed  of  praise,  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity. 

Since  all  the  moral  qualities  of  a  nation  are  rooted  in  reli- 
gion, the  inquiry  after  the  Religion  of  the  Romans  is  most  es- 
sential in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderfiil  people. 

And  here  I  shall  probably  be  met  by  the  objection,  that  the 
Romans  had  no  peculiar  Religion  :  that  in  the  case  of  Rome, 
we  cannot  speak  of  Religion,  but  only  of  Mythology,  of  theories 
concerning  gods,  and  tliat  tlie  gods  of  Rome  were  the  gods  of 
Greece. 

When  I  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  the  Religion  of  the 


"  Grotc,  Hiitory  of  Greece^  i.  320. 
Argo  objects  to  taking  Hercules  on 
board  on  account  of  his  size. 


^  A  Lecture  delivered  before  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Scientific  Discourses  at  Berlin ; 
translated  from  ihe  Oenmsi  V^  C  >k. 
Watson,  oi  Trimt^  Co\\e^>C«K&srv\'^ 
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Romans,"  it  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans,  nor,  generally,  any  nation  of  antiquity,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  to  some  extent  the  Indians  and 
Persians,  possessed  a  recognised  Doctrine  committed  to  writing 
in  sacred  records. 

Their  Religion  consisted  in  a  belief  in  the  potent  existence 
of  certain  gods,  and  in  assiduous  endeavours  to  commend  them- 
selves to  their  &vour  by  prayers,  by  sacrifices  and  other  offer- 
ings. A  definite  doctrine  concerning  the  attributes  of  these 
gods,  and  a  religious  precept  to  imitate  these  attributes  in  the 
lives  of  men,  did  not  exist :  this  was  left  to  the  elevation  of 
their  minds,  which  they  might  feel  during  their  worship.  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  allow,  that  Polytheism  everywhere  takes 
its  root  in  the  persuasion  that  the  Dirine  Being  is  but  One. 
This  unity,  however,  was  not  adhered  to  as  a  doctrine ;  it  was 
easily  divided,  and  gradually  fell  ofi^  into  a  worship  of  many 
gods.  Every  nation  ascribed  to  its  god  as  an  attribute,  that 
which  passed  current  among  it  for  virtue  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  fi-om  the  endless  variety  in  the  national  civilization  of 
Greece,  that  the  richly-peopled  heavens  of  the  Grecian  divinities 
arose,  whose  history  is  in  the  main  but  the  history  of  various 
worships.^  Then  came  the  plastic  Art,  which  created  the 
forms  of  the  gods  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  entertained  of 
them  by  each  nation. 

The  Roman  divinities  are  essentially  and  originally  distinct 
firom  those  of  Greece ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  typified  in 
images,  they  could  not  help  being  identified  with  the  corres- 
ponding gods  of  Greece.  It  happened  also,  in  course  of  time, 
that  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  this, 
not  by  mere  chance,  but  as  a  due  consequence  of  primitive  in* 


'  The  Zeus-Religion,  the  Religion  of 
the  Ideal  of  spiritual  excellencies,  pro- 
ceeded from  Crete,  the  most  ancient 
seat  of  Hellenic  civilization,  and  sup- 
planted  the  worship  of  the  rude  powers 
of  Nature.  Poseidon,  the  sea,  Pluto, 
the  lower  world,  Hera,  the  air,  ac- 
quired a  moral  import  in  addition  to  the 
power  deriTed  firam  Nature,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  the  brothen  a&d  Bisters 
ofZeaa.  The  other  fivinities,  ideM  of 
M  purely  Bpiritml  kiad,  entered  into  the 


\ 


relation  of  children  to  Zeus  ;  Athene, 
Inventiye  Wisdom,  Apollo,  (Helios  in 
a  different  form,)  the  Light  of  Poetry 
and  Music,  Artemis,  the  Boldness  of  the 
chase  in  the  extirpation  of  wild  beasts. 
Ares,  Boldness  in  War,  Hepheestus, 
Useful  Fire,  Hermes,  the  Knowledge  of 
Commerce,  Aphrodite,  Winning  Love, 
Herades,  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  the 
Ideal  of  hmnan  toil,  whidi  gains  a  seat 
in  heaven  as  its  meed. 
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stitutions  which  assisted  in  working  out  this  union.'  It  then 
received  into  its  bosom  a  number  of  various  forms  of  worship, 
without,  however,  on  that  account,  losing  sight  of  its  own  pe- 
culiar views. 

We  have  to  contemplate  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
of  importance  to  separate  this  apparently  confiised  mass,  to 
distinguish  what  had  existed  from  the  first,  and  was  peculiar 
to  the  nation,  from  what  was  adventitious  ;  and  to  discover  the 
relation  which  these  component  parts  bore  to  each  other.  This 
separation  is  not  difficult  of  execution,  since  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity themselves  distinguish  some  of  the  original  elements, 
which  History,  at  its  commencement,  found  already  existing, 
while  they  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  what  was  introduced 
in  historical  times.  The  only  difficulty  is  for  me,  who  am  to 
draw  the  picture,  to  present  the  whole  mass  of  details  in  one 
rapid  and  distinct  view. 

The  most  ancient  element  of  the  Roman  Religion,  is  of  a 
rural  and  domestic  kind,  the  worship  of  "  blessing,  teaming" 
Nature. 

Saturn,  and  his  spouse  Ops,  so  legends  tell,  were  the  origi- 
nal gods  of  Italy ;  in  later  times,  they  became  the  symbols  of 
the  golden,  tranquil  age  of  innocence.  He,  the  ever-sated,*  she, 
the  bounteous  giver  of  earth's  fruits.  Next  to  them,  cattle- 
breeding  and  forests  stood  under  the  protection  of  a  powerfiil 
god — Faunus.  He  defended  herds  from  wolves,  and  conferred 
blessings  on  their  young ;  but  he  was  also  wont,  amid  the  soli- 
tude of  the  forest,  to  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  his  awe,  and 
with  prophetic  powers.  His  spouse.  Fauna,  called  "  the  good 
goddess,"  (bona  Dea,)  crowned  with  blessings  the  chaste  wed- 
lock ;  and  holy  worship  was  paid  to  her  by  married  women  in 
solemn  rites  at  night,  from  which  all  that  was  of  the  male  sex 
was  excluded.  The  divinities  of  blossom  and  of  fruit,  called 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  springs  and  rivers,  seas  and  moun- 
tains, all  had  their  rural  worship.     In  the  house,  the  presiding 


'  No  State  of  antiquity  was  so  ready 
in  welcoming  strangers  ;  and  by  the  act 
of  emancipation^  it  even  bestowed  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  upon  slaves.  This  is 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  legend  of  the 
Asylum,  which  Romulus  threw  open 
upon  the  Capitol. 


^  The  temple  afterwards  erected  to 
him  near  the  Roman  Forum,  was  the 
iErarium  of  the  city,  not  reserved  for 
religious  purposes,  a  vestibule  of  sym- 
bolical import 
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deity  was  Lar,  whose  place  was  close  to  the  hearth.  In  their 
capacity  of  protectors  of  &milies,  worship  was  paid  to  the  Pe- 
KATES :  they  accompanied  the  family  in  the  change  of  abode  and 
migrations,  while  the  Lar  was  inseparably  attached  to  the  house, 
which  he  protected  from  fire.  The  Lares  of  the  rarious  wards 
of  the  city  had  their  public  altars,  with  small  chapels  in  comers 
of  streets.  Pious  persons  brought  them  presents  of  victuals 
and  cooked  viands,  which  were  afterwards  appropriated  by  the 
poor  of  the  ward.  It  was  in  Lavinium  that  the  old  Trojan 
Penates  of  ^neas  had  their  sanctuary ;  and  the  Roman  people 
too  had  its  own  Penates  in  a  small  temple,  adjacent  to  the 
Forum,  in  which  they  were  represented  as  two  youths  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  spears  in  their  hands.^ 

This  religious  adoration  of  Nature,  the  real  Italian  worship, 
continued  to  exist  at  a  later  period  among  the  Romans,  not  in- 
deed in  holy  rites,  in  temples,  and  public  pageantry,  but  in  rural 
and  domestic  festivals. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  Lupercalia  were  solemnised. 
In  honour  of  Faunus,  there  existed  two,  and  aften/vards  three 
brotherhoods,  composed  of  young  men  of  rank.  They,  as  well 
as  the  god  himself  were  termed  Luperci,  or  "  protectors  of 
herds  from  wolves."*  They  were  wont  to  sacrifice  goats  and  a 
dog,  a  symbolical  appeasing  of  the  wolf.  The  goat-skins  were 
cut  into  stripes.  The  brotherhoods,  attired  in  shepherd's  garb, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  ran  round  the  Palatine 
Hill,  starting  from  the  sacred  fig-tree  where  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus were  suckled  of  yore  by  the  she-wolf,  along  the  Circus, 
passing  through  the  arches  of  Constantine  and  Titus,  down  the 
Via  Sacra,  across  the  Forum,  till  they  returned  to  the  sanctu- 
ary in  the  street  which  led  from  the  Forum  towards  the  Circus, 
smiting  all  persons  whom  they  met,  by  way  of  jest.  It  was 
only  married  women,  however,  who  came  in  their  way,  and 
modestly  put  out  their  hand  to  receive  the  blow,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  means  of  promising  blessings  on  their  marriage, 
and  an  easy  delivery. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  country-proprietors  celebrated 


^  The  ctdc»  Deorum  PfncUium,  situ-  ' 
ated  in  the  short  street  which  led  from 
tJw  Forum  towarda  the  Carinse, — Dio- 
uj's.  I.  67,  \ 


«  Ovid,  Fatt,  u.  276,  &c. ;  Plutiutjh, 
Rom,  21. 
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the  Terminalia.  The  common  boundary-stone  (terminus)  was 
crowned  with  a  garland  by  the  neighbours,  and  a  rustic  altar 
was  erected.  The  owners  of  the  property  prayed  that  good- 
will might  subsist  between  them  as  neighbours,  and  strewed 
some  com  into  the  fire  :  the  children  added  honey-cakes,  and 
wine  as  a  libation.  In  case  a  lamb  or  a  sucking-pig  were  sa- 
crificed, they  served  as  a  festive  repast  to  the  neighbours ;  with 
this  exception,  no  bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed.^ 

Bloodless  too  were  the  Pcdilia,  a  festival  celebrated  on  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  21st  of  April.  After  the  evening 
feeding,  the  stables  and  flocks  were  purified  and  perfiimed  with 
the  smoke  and  sulphur,  of  rosemary,  and  of  the  fragrant  Sabine 
herb,  now  called  Savin.  For  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  obla- 
tion, the  shepherds  went  into  the  open  field ;  they  sued  for  the 
protection  of  the  flocks  which  accompanied  them,  against 
disease ;  they  implored  the  forbearance  of  their  tutelary  gods 
and  goddesses,  if  perchance  either  herdsman  or  cattle  had  pol- 
luted sacred  springs,  pastured  in  hallowed  groves,  or  in  any 
other  way  trespassed  on  holy  ground.  The  shepherds  lay  upon 
the  turf,  around  fires  of  straw  and  stubble.  The  flocks  had  to 
leap  thrice  through  the  fire ;  thrice  too  leapt  the  shepherds 
across,  with  a  view  to  their  ovm  purifaction.  ® 

The  fields  and  standing  corn  in  the  various  districts  were 
consecrated  or  blessed,  before  the  harvest,  by  a  procession 
round  the  borders  of  the  field.  In  the  case  of  Rome,  the  sacer- 
dotal body  of  the  "Fratres  arvales"  or  "the  Field-brother- 
hood," ottered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  on  the  11th  of  May, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  rite,  (for  the  sake  of  averting  all 
damage  to  the  crops  from  hailstones  or  blight,)  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Laurentum,  the  spot 
which  formed  the  old  boundary  to  the  precincts  of  the  city.^ 
Far  the  greatest  merriment,  however,  was  shewn  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  domestic  festivities  at  the  Saturnalia^  held 


'  Dionys.  ii.  74.  Ovid,  Fa$t,  ii.  639, 
&e. 

«  Orid,  Fast.  iv.  721-862.  On  the 
way  in  which  this  rite  was  transferred 
to  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  see 
Casaubon  on  Pers.  Sat.  i.  72. 

'  Stnho,  V.  p.  230.    On  the  Ambar- 


valia,  see  J.  H.  Voss  on  Virg.  Gedrg.  i. 
338.  The  old  prayer  of  the  priests  is 
still  extant  See  Orelli  IntcripL  Lot. 
Tom.  I.  p.  391.  As  far  as  it  csan  be  un- 
derstood, it  does  not  differ  much  in 
sense  from  the  prayer  which  Cato  re- 
commends to  rustics,    (Jk  Re  RmU  c. 
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originally  on  the  I9tli  of  December.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
harvest-home  of  Italy ;  bams  and  cellars  were  now  filled :  the 
labours  of  the  old  year  had  ceased ;  those  of  the  new  year  were 
not  yet  begun.  On  these  days,  full  freedom  was  granted  to  the 
slaves ;  nay,  pious  masters  took  a  pleasure  in  waiting  on  their 
servants  with  their  own  hands.  The  happy  days  of  old  seemed 
to  have  returned,  when  the  shout  of  lo  Saturnalia!  rung 
through  the  air.  To  this  was  added  the  custom  of  making 
trifling  yet  pleasing  presents  to  one  another  on  the  22d  and 
23d  of  December ;  and  by  the  addition  of  these  two  days  (the 
so  called  SigiUaria^  because  the  gifts  consisted  most  frequently 
in  little  figures,  as  with  us  in  dolls  for  girls,)  to  the  Saturnalia, 
the  joyous  excitement  lasted  for  a  whole  week.^^  Presents 
were  every  where  interchanged ;  nay  the  King  himself  both 
received  and  distributed  gifts.  But,  angular  to  say,  this  habit 
prevailed  only  among  persons  of  the  male  sex.  In  order  to 
furnish  amusement  for  the  women,  and  to  supply  a  day  of  mer- 
riment for  female  servants,  the  first  of  March  was  fixed  upon ; 
a  festival  which  bore  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  year 
in  the  old  style.  ^^ 

These  are  all  remains  of  the  old  Italian  Religion  of  Nature, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  building 
of  Rome.  One  might  also  call  it  Pelasgian,  and  look  upon  it 
as  common  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  people ;  yet  it  is  only 
the  Romans  who,  in  compliance  with  their  well-known  love  for 
agriculture  and  domestic  life,  kept  it  up  in  after  times.  Chris- 
tianity itself  forbore  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  serene  and 
innocently  devout  character  of  the  festivals.  It  was  thought 
sufficient  to  give  a  Christian  meaning  to  this  primitive  worship, 
and  thus  these  festivities  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times  in 


*•  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  10.  The  pre- 
ocnt  most  frequently  made  by  clients  to 
their  patrons,  was  a  wax  taper.    Mac- 


ter  the  Romans  felt  a  really  superstiti- 
ous respect  for  the  commencement :  in 
prineipio  insunt  omnia.    Thus  the  1st 


rob.  ScAum.  j.  7.    There  was  another   |   of  January  was  no  festival ;  it  was  ra- 


custom  in  vogue  at  Rome,  that  of  pre- 
senting what  were  called  tirena*  to 
persons  who  were  much  esteemed,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  such  as  sweet  fruits 
or  a  piece  of  money ;  for  in  every  mat- 

*  Compare  the  French  word  *  Etrennee/ 


ther  a  day  taken  up  with  every  variety 
of  kibour,  as  every  employment  which 
was  intended  to  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  year,  was  commenced  on  that 
day  autpicandi  cauM&. 
"  Tibull.  Elc^,  III.  1.    Sueton.  Vcup. 


—Tnifulator.  19.  &c. 
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the  form  of  St.  Sebastian's,  St.  John's,  Christmas,  and  New 
Year's  Eve. 

When  Rome  became  an  independent  state,  it  began  to  form 
its  own  State  Religion.  To  the  element  supplied  by  nature, 
was  added  the  politico-religious  belief  in  the  three  great  gods 
of  the  State,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  and  the  adoration 
paid  to  them  with  fear  and  trembling. 

In  Grecian  mythology,  the  story  rims,  that  Zeus  dethroned 
Kronos.  The  same  is  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  Religion. 
Jupiter  was  the  God  supreme :  hence  the  Italian  Satumus  was 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  Kronos,  with  whom  he 
has  no  other  connection  whatsoever. 

Jupiter,  in  the  Roman  Religion,  has  almost  the  attributes  of 
an  only  God.  The  Roman  creed  knowTS  nothing  of  intermin- 
gling his  sublime  nature  with  that  of  mortals.  He  is  termed 
the  all-succouring  heavenly  £Either,  with  the  constant  epithets 
of  wpremely  good^  and  supremely  great :  his  divine  activity  is 
limited  to  no  particular  sphere.  It  is  to  him  that  the  young 
Roman,  when  he  had  put  on  the  garb  of  manhood,  offered  up  his 
first  solemn  prayers :  it  is  to  him  that  the  slave,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  paid  an  offering  in  gold,  in 
confirmation  of  his  freedom  and  rights  as  a  citizen.  This  sa- 
cred treasury  ^^  of  Jupiter  was  only  to  be  touched  in  extreme 
distress,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  commonwealth  was  at 
stake.  It  is  by  still  devotion  in  the  most  holy  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, that  he  who  undertook  any  enterprise  in  the  cause  of 
the  state,  dedicated  himself  to  his  purpose :  it  is  from  him  that 
generals  and  armies  marched  forth  to  battle ;  to  him  they  re- 
turned, to  lay  their  promised  vows  on  tlie  lap  of  Jove. 

Mars  is  the  deified  idea  of  that  virtue  which  the  Romars 
considered  the  highest  of  individual  excellencies.  He  is  also 
the  parent  of  Romulus,  and  hence  too  the  fether  of  the  Roman 
nation.  ^^  Quirinus  is  the  Ideal  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
itself — Romulus  in  the  character  of  a  God.  Mars  had  no  tem- 
ple within  the  city :  it  was  situated  outside  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  city,  opposite  the  Gate  of  Capena,  on  the  field  which  was 
afterwards  called  from  him,  the  Field  of  Mars.  ^*     Great  as  was 


IS  Livy,  VII.  16 ;  xxvii.  10.  I       ^^  Augustas  was  the  fint  to  build  a 

"  Mars,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is  not  a  I  tempk  of  Mars  Ultor  in  bia  Fonram^ 

Ronum  notion.    See  Ovid,  Fatt,  v.  229.  \  and  to  \o«A  Yum  vrv^  Vswtfswik,  Ni\vvi\v 
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his  fevour  towards  the  Roman  people,  yet  he  was  only  to  give 
evidence  of  his  power  in  warding  off  dangers.  As  a  god  of 
peace,  he  was  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  Quirinns,  whose 
temple  was  situated  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  By  the  side  of  these 
three  powerful  divinities  of  the  State,  we  find  in  Rome's  earliest 
times,  the  worship  of  Vesta,  which  was  brought  over  from 
Latium.  As  Quirinus  represented  the  political  existence  of  the 
state,  so  was  Vesta  the  hearth  of  the  city,  and  the  symbol  of 
its  domestic  prosperity. 

The  institution  of  the  worship  of  these  great  defenders  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  city,  is  ascribed  to  Numa,  that  is,  to 
the  founder  of  the  state  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  According 
to  his  regulations,  however,  the  divinity  was  not  as  yet  to  be 
worshipped  in  any  image,  nor  were  bloody  sacrifices  as  yet 
ofiered  up.  Com  and  salt,  wine,  honey,  and  firagrant  herbs, 
were  the  offerings  which  were  burnt  upon  the  altars.^* 

Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  had  each  their  consecrated 
priest,  called  Flamen,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians.  We 
see  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  these  men, — ^restrictions 
which  were  rigorously  upheld  in  the  very  latest  times, — ^what 
conceptions  Rome,  in  her  early  days,  bound  up  with  the  sacer- 
dotal life  of  one  who  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  god. 
The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  every  day  on  duty,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  a  single  night  outside  the  city.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  swear,  to  ride  on  horseback,  to  look  upon  an  army 
of  troops  in  martial  array,  and  to  wear  a  knot  in  any  part  of 
his  attire.  It  was  pollution  to  his  eyes  to  witness  a  man  in 
bonds,  or  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  be  scourged.  In  case  such 
persons  happened  to  cross  his  path,  the  chains  had  to  be  struck 
off,  and  the  scourging  was  left  undone  on  that  day.  If  one  in 
bonds  contrived  to  enter  the  Flamen's  house,  he  was  at  once 
released ;  the  chains  were  thrown  over  the  walls  into  the  street. 
On  festal  days,  the  Flamen  was  not  to  see  any  one  engaged 
in  a  laborious  occupation :  pum'shment  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  carried  on  tlie  work  before  hiis  eyes.  Various  and  many 
were  the  things  which  defiled  him.  He  was  forbidden  to  touch 
a  goat,  a  dog,  raw  flesh,  beans,  or  leaven.    Jupiter  was  never  to 


shewed  but  too  plainly  how  the  sword  |      ^'   Plut.  Num.  c.  8,  according    to 
fiad  gained  Uie  Mcendaaey  over  the  I  Varro. 
cUv,     See  Dio  Case.  tv.  10.  \ 
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see  him  stripped ;  consequently  he  could  not  bathe  in  the  open 
air:  he  always  wore  a  woollen  frontlet,  a  symbol  to  indicate  that 
the  head  was  covered ;  and  whilst  sacrificing,  a  cap  made  of  the 
skin  of  some  pure  animaL  No  slave  was  allowed  to  cut  his  hair, 
the  clippings  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  nails,  were  buried  under 
some  fruit-tree.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  married,  and 
that  in  the  most  sacred  form  of  wedlock ;  it  was  also  required 
that  he  should  have  been  bom  from  a  wedlock  of  the  same  na- 
ture. His  wife  was  the  partner  of  his  official  duties,  and  nearly 
the  same  restrictions  applied  to  her.  Whenever  she  went  out, 
she  wore  over  the  stola  a  kind  of  veil,  which  covered  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  (like 
Jupiter's  fire,)  and  on  the  head  a  garland  made  of  the  branches 
of  a  felix  arbor ;  (such  were  most  fruit-trees,  and  the  beech 
and  oak  besides,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  produced 
blackberries.)  When  the  Flaminica  died,  her  husband,  the 
Flamen,  was  forced  to  resign  his  office.  ^^  Owing  to  these  re- 
strictions, the  office  of  a  Flamen  of  the  three  great  gods  was 
afterwards  more  irksome  than  alluring,  when  the  flame  of  am- 
bition was  kindled  among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  when  the  ties  of 
wedlock  were  spumed,  and  licentiousness  was  prevailing  in 
marriage.  The  Flamen  could  not  take  the  command  of  an 
army ;  it  was  only  under  certain  precautions,  and  by  aid  of  a 
proxy,  that  he  could  be  either  consul  or  praetor.  The  other 
two  had  some  concessions  made  to  them  in  the  course  of  time, 
but  to  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  very  few  were  allowed:  thus 
high,  in  this  respect  too,  was  the  position  which  that  god  occu- 
pied. ^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Flamines  had  all  the  honours 
of  royalty,  a  public  dwelling,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Senate  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  the  Sella  curulis,  or  chair  of  office,  the 
object  of  ambition  among  the  most  illustrious  Romans.^® 

In  addition  to  this  peaceable  institution  of  the  Flamines, 
Mars  and  Quirinus,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  in  their  capacity  as  gods 
of  arms,  had  two  martial  colleges  of  priests,  of  patrician  fiimi- 


^*  For  the  main  passage  on  these  re- 
strictions, see  Aul.  Gell.  x.  15.  to  which 
must  he  added  Plutarch,  Q,  Rom,  109, 
to  the  end ;  Livy,  v.  52. 

*^  Tacitus,  Annal,  in.  58,  with  the 
notes  of  the  Edd. ;  also  Servius  on 
Virg.  j£n,  viii.  552.  1 


*^  Livy,  xxYii.  7;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  24; 
Liyy,  Y.40,  says  so  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
Flamen  Quirinalis ;  so  that  there  is  no 
room  to  douht  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Flamen  Martialis. 
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lies.  All  that  we  know  in  particular  of  their  office,  is  that  on 
the  1st  of  March,  decked  out  in  an  embroidered  tunic  with 
brazen  belt,  and  having  on  the  scarlet  striped  martial  robe, 
(trabea^)  the  right  hand  armed  with  a  spear,  they  carried  the 
holy  shields  (which  the  pious  monarch  Numa  is  said  to  have 
received  from  heaven  as  a  pledge  of  protection,)  from  their 
sanctuary,  bringing  them  back  about  the  nineteenth  of  the 
same  month.  On  this  occasion,  they  were  wont  to  go  through 
the  city  in  procession,  keeping  time  by  stamping  with  their 
feet,  striking  the  brazen  shields,  and  singing  an  old  and  sacred 
song  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fought  valiantly  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.  A  place  in  the  colleges  of  these  Salii  (such 
was  their  name,)  conferred,  dignity  on  the  most  illustrioiis ;  and 
to  be  named  in  their  hymns  was  an  honour,  which  was  restored 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  as  in  that  of  the  Republic  it  had 
been  considered  as  of  too  exalted  a  kind  to  be  bestowed  on  con^ 
temporaries.  ^* 

Human  notions  of  the  power  and  operations  of  the  gods  are 
not  untainted  by  superstition.  It  was  a  notion  very  generally 
prevalent  in  antiquity,  that  the  king  of  heaven  was  wont  to  de- 
clare his  will  and  admonitions  to  mankind  by  means  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  song  and  flight  of  birds,  his  chosen  mes- 
sengers. As  observers  and  expositors  of  these  signs,  Numa  is 
said  to  have  instituted  the  sacerdotal  college  of  Augurs  to  serve 
the  state.  Private  individuals  made  auguries  on  their  own  be- 
half, either  by  themselves,  or  else  applied  to  those  who  were 
versed  in  the  science.  No  pious  man  set  out  upon  a  journey, 
or  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  or  undertook  any  important 
affidr  whatsoever,  without  having  received  a  £Eivourable  sign 
from  heaven.  The  king  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  state, 
who  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  were  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  royal  functions,  received  the  right  and  means  of 
interrogating  heaven  on  behalf  of  the  state,  t.  e.  they  received 
the  auspices,  by  express  investure  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  the  college  of  Augurs. 

The  superstition  of  the  Romans  on  this  head,  was  however 


^*  Scipio  Africamu  was  one  of  the 

SaKi.    See  Seneca,  de  Tranq,  c  15 ; 

Polyb.  XXI.  10.    The  Eulogies  on  Ger- 

manicoB  were  the  first  which  were  in- 

troduced  under  the  Emperors  into  ihe 


song  of  the  Salii,  to  whose  unintelligible 
obscurity  in  andent  times,  testimony  is 
frequently  borne.  See  Tadtus,  AnntU. 
II.  88;   Dionys.  ii.  DO;   Plut  Numa, 
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of  a  moderate  kind,  and  far  removed  from  the  artificial  system 
which  the  limited  understanding  of  the  gloomy  Etruscans  &- 
shioned  out.  Only  a  few  birds,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the 
hawk,  were  supposed  to  give  signs  by  their  flight ;  the  raven^ 
the  crow,  and  the  owl  by  their  voice,  the  wood-pecker  by  meaiis 
of  both.  The  Augur,  with  his  face  generally  turned  towards 
the  south,  marked  out  the  heavens  into  four  regions  with  his 
crooked  staff.  North-east  was  the  most  fortunate  quarter,  next 
to  the  eternal  seat  of  the  gods  (at  the  north  pole)  and  the  ris- 
ing of  the  stars.  Consequently  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  the 
flight  of  some  birds  in  this  region,  was  considered  as  the  most 
pleasing  confirmation  of  divine  favour.  The  mind  of  the 
Greek  had  rid  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  this  superstition ; 
the  Romans  preserved  it  for  a  longer  time :  but  later  on,  this 
part  of  their  religion  served  merely  as  a  tool  to  work  upon  the 
people,  as  the  state  Augurs  were  men  of  the  highest  rank. 

Vesta  is  nothing  else  than  the  hearth  of  the  city,  on  which 
the  pure  flame  was  never  supposed  to  go  out ;  a  homely  sym- 
bol of  domestic  welfare.     At  no   period  did  there  exist   an 
image  of  the  goddess  for  the  purpose  of  worship.^    At  the 
same  time,  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  preserved  a  token 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  an  image  fiillen  from  heaven.     No 
one  save  the  chief  Pontiff  and  the  eldest  of  the  virgins,  were 
supposed  to  have  seen  it :    so  much  the  more  eager  were  the 
inquiries  as  to  what  it  might  be.     The  Grecian  name  Palla- 
dium was  transferred  to  this  Roman  mystery ;  and  thus  the 
whole  field  of  the  Trojan  poetic  legends  was  laid  open  for  fix- 
ture speculators :  and  yet  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
meteoric  stone  to  which  fancy  had  lent  a  suitable  form.    Numa 
had  appointed  four  noble  virgins  to  perform  the  service  of  Vesta 
and  to  keep  the  holy  fire  burning :    later  on,  their  number  was 
six,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  who  made  the  seventh.*^     On 
entering  ofiice,  they  were  to  be  above  six,  and  under  ten  years 
of  age,  free  from  bodily  defect,  and  both  their  parents  were  to 
be  alive.     On  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  however,  they 
were  freed  from  paternal  controul,  and  from  all  connection 


«>  Ovid,  Fatt.  vi.  295. 

'^  It  18  generally  stated  that  the  num- 
ber was  six  in  all ;  but  see  Ambrosius 
in  his  aecond  letter  against  Symmaehos,  I 


and  the  passage  in  Grothofredus,  Com' 
ment,  ad  Cod.  Theodot.  1.  8,  de  medicia 
et  professoribos  (xiii.  3.) 
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with  their  &mily»  They  pledged  themselves  to  serve  for  thirty 
years,  and  to  keep  their  chastity  ondefiled.  When  this  period 
had  elapsed,  they  were  at  liberty  to  lay  aside  their  sacred  sta- 
tion, and  enter  into  the  marriage  state :  yet  it  was  under- 
stood, that  such  a  marriage  was  displeasing  to  the  goddess. 
The  senior  vii^gin  was  their  principal.  Carelessness  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  especially  if  it  went  so  &r  as  to 
cause  the  extinction  of  the  holy  fire,  was  punished  with  stripes 
of  a  wand.  The  chief  Pontifi^  scourged  the  virgin  in  the 
dark:  the  city  mourned:  the  holy  fire  could  only  be  re- 
ignited  by  the  pure  rays  of  the  sun.  The  punishment  of 
death  followed  infitllibly,  if  a  virgin  broke  her  vows  of  chas- 
tity. The  college  of  Pontifices,  the  highest  tribunal  on  all  re- 
ligious matters,  passed  sentence  upon  her.  The  seducer  was 
scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum :  the  ruined  virgin  was  borne 
in  a  covered  litter  to  the  Colline  gate.  To  take  her  life 
would  have  been  a  sin.  A  subterraneous  chamber  was  exca- 
vated near,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  town :  bread,  water,  milk,  oil, 
and  a  burning  lamp,  were  placed  within  it,  and  a  couch  was 
laid  ready.  The  vestal  descended  the  ladder ;  the  ladder  was 
drawn  up  again,  and  the  pit  was  covered  over  with  earth." 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  rigorous  prohibition  fur- 
nished an  incentive  to  the  crime  of  seduction.  Thirteen  cases 
of  condemned  virgins  are  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  up  to 
the  time  of  Domitian,  who  in  the  year  89  A.  D.  executed  the 
punishment  on  the  senior  virgin  in  all  its  fearfiil  rigour,  whereas 
formerly  it  was  generally  allowed  to  the  unfortunate  wretches 
to  escape  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  voluntary  death. 
Domitian's  purpose  is  said  to  have  been,  to  give  a  borrowed 
lustre  to  his  reign.  He  prevailed  on  the  seducer,  by  an  assur^ 
ance  of  pardon,  to  make  a  confession.  The  virgin  persisted  in 
her  denial  till  the  very  last  moment ;  and  most  authors  attach 
more  credit  to  the  veracity  of  her  assertions,  than  to  the  hypo- 
critical &naticism  of  the  odious  tyrant.^' 

K  we  look  away  fi^m  these  horrors,  which  nothing  but  isu- 
perstition  could  justify,  we  shall  find  that  the  Roman  people 


■■  Dionys.  ii.  65,  and  Plut  Num.  9, 
give  the  principal  information  conoem- 
ing  the  Vestals,  as  Gellius,  i.  12,  fur- 
nishes the  most  copious  details  on  the 
coBdiUons  attached  to  their  election. 


*^  See  tlie  tooching  description  in 
Pliny,  Epitt^  iv.  11.  CaxscaUa,  in  his 
madness,  afterwards  wanted  to  confer  a 
similar  lustre  upon  his  leign.   Dio  Oass. 
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ching  to  the  institution  with  reverential  awe,  and  believed,  even 
dnring  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors,  that  the  wel&re  of 
the  empire  would  be  secured,  so  long  as  the  silent  procession  of 
the  virgins  mounted  to  the  Capitol  on  the  Ides  of  every  month, 
with  their  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  The  plebeians,  too,  wished  to 
take  a  share  in  this  priesthood.  In  case  no  parents  were  to  be 
foond  who  voluntarily  offered  their  daughter,  the  law  decreed, 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  chief  Pontiff  was  to  choose 
firom  out  of  the  whole  people,  twenty  firee  bom,  unblemished 
virgins,  among  whom  decision  was  to  be  made,  by  casting  of 
lots.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  were  never  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  such  a  step. 

Honours  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  the 
virgins  who  watched  and  prayed  on  the  hearth  of  the  state. 
They  inhabited  a  spacious  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  the  Sacred  Street,  next  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta.  ^* 

They  received  an  ample  income  firom  the  state :  their  asser- 
tion before  a  court  of  justice  had  all  the  strength  of  an  oath : 
their  intercession  on  behalf  of  a  kinsman  under  impeachment, 
was  never  unattended  with  success ;  their  protection  could  even 
secure  him  firom  the  fiiry  of  an  exasperated  populace.^*  They 
were  permitted  to  go  about  the  city  in  a  carriage,  had  a  seat  for 
their  own  especial  use  in  the  theatre,  next  to  the  stage,  in  the 
proscenium,  where  the  Empress  was  seated  underneath  them. 


**  The  round  temple  of  Vesta  was 
Indh  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  hill ; 
tlie  building  in  front  of  it,  towards  the 
Fomm,  was  the  Atrium  Vcstee,  the 
dwriling  of  the  Vestals ;  next  to  it 
WM  the  Regia,  the  residence  of  Numa 
in  ancient  times,  but  afterwards  as* 
ligned  to  the  Rex  Sacrorum.  Augus- 
tas gare  to  the  Rex  Sacrorum  the  pub- 
lic house  of  the  chief  Pontiff,  where 
Ctemr  had  been  fiving,'  situated  higher 
up  on  the  Sacra  Via,  and  enlarged  the 
dwelHng  of  the  Vestals  by  adding  to  it 
the  Regia,  reserving  however  a  portion 
of  the  building  as  a  business  o£Bce  for 
the  chief  Pontiff.  Thus,  according  to 
Did  Giss.  liv.  27,  must  those  difficul- 
ties be  solved  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  distiJictiaD  of  the  Regi%  which 

IV. 


now  belonged  to  the  Vestals,  from  the 
domus  Regis.  The  localities  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  buildings 
thereto  appertaining,  are  to  be  found 
near  the  church  of  St  Maria  Libera- 
trice. 

*^  The  Praetor  Urbanus  gave  notice  in 
his  edict,  that  he  would  require  no  oath 
from  a  Vestal.  Gcllius,  x.  15;  Tac. 
AnnaL  n.  34.  Cicero,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  for  M.  Fonteius, 
avails  himself  very  adroitly  of  the  sa- 
cred character  of  a  Vestal,  by  way  of 
intercession.  A  Vestal  of  the  name  of 
Claudia  protected  her  father  or  brother, 
whom  the  people  would  not  suffer  to 
triumph.  See  Cic.  pro  Ccefio,  1 4  ;  VaU 
Max.  V.  4  ;  Sueton.  Tib,  2. 


^ 
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and  fikcing  the  seat  of  the  man  who  gave  the  entertainment, 
while  other  females  sat  in  the  furthest  gallery.^  When  a  Ves- 
tal appeared  in  public,  in  a  white  stola  trimmed  with  purple, 
with  a  band  or  fillet  round  the  hair,  the  ends  of  which  hung 
down  as  sacred  infulce^  a  lictor  preceded  and  cleared  the  way 
for  her ;  even  the  Consul  made  room  for  her,  or  rose  firom  his 
seat  of  office  to  salute  her.  If  a  criminal  met  her  accidentally 
(this  she  was  obliged  to  declare)  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
his  sentence  was  either  remitted  or  alleviated. 

In  fitct,  the  holy  virgins  are  the  loveliest  objects  which  meet 
our  view  in  Roman  heathenism;  and  in  the  quarrels  which 
arose  at  Milan  about  retaining  them,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  between  Symmachus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  the  Christian  Bishop  Am- 
brosius,  before  the  Imperial  Consistory,  both  parties  right  well 
knew  what  powerful  prejudices  they  were  respectively  defending 
or  combating.^  At  that  period,  there  did  not  as  yet  exist  any 
Christian  nunneries,  but  they  followed  immediately,  although 
the  principle  of  both  institutions  is  entirely  different.  The 
Vestals  prayed  and  sacrificed  for  the  state ;  the  nuns  withdrew 
into  themselves,  and  originally  broke  o€F  all  connection  with  the 
outer  world. 

The  Roman  State  Religion,  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  Vesta — the  hearth  of 
the  city,  was  extended  on  principles  conformable  to  the  nature 


^  Sueton.  Augu$t.  44. 

^  It  waa  not  till  the  year  a.  d.  382, 
that  the  Emperor  Grr&timii  deprired  the 
Vestalsof  their  properties  andprivilegee: 
his  Christian  predecessors  had  hitherto 
maintained  the  holy  rirgins.  The  Ro- 
man Senate  sent  repeatedly  delegates 
and  appeals  to  Gratian  and  his  sncoes- 
■ors,  Yalentinian  the  younger,  and 
Theodosius.  The  Reltxtio  which  Sym- 
machus, as  Prefect  of  Rome  in  the  year 
384,  addressed  to  Yalentinian,  and 
which  is  still  extant,  was  attacked  by 
Ambrosins  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
which  also  happens  to  be  extant 
{Epiit.  18.)  SymmachuB  made  strenu- 
0119  exertioDB  to  keep  up  the  institation 
of  the  Vestal  virgiDB,  even  without  the 


assLBtanee  of  the  state :  but  this  was  a 
power  which  heathenism  no  longer  pes* 
sessed.  Ultimately  the  Senate  Qoe- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor 
Eugenius,  in  the  year  392,  his  eonsent 
to  the  ancient  system  of  supporting  it. 
On  this  Ambrosius  storms  in  the  57tfa 
letter,  and  in  no  reiy  indistinot  terms 
threatens  the  Emperor  with  exehinon 
from  the  pale  of  the  ChristiaB  Church. 
Thus  far  did  the  struggle  continue  in 
Rome.  Eugenius  perished  two  years 
after  this  in  a  battle  against  Theodosius; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conoes* 
nons  which  he  had  made  in  fkrtmr  of 
the  old  state  religion^  were  again  with- 
drawn. 
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and  disposition  of  man ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  Jupiter  were 
annexed  a  wife  and  a  daughter.  An  influence,  partly  Grecian 
partly  Etruscan,  cannot  here  be  mistaken.  The  Tarquins  built 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  with  three  ceUce^  or  naves, 
near  each  other,  Jupiter  in  the  middle,  Juno  and  liCnerya  on 
either  side. 

Thus,  Juno,  in  place  of  the  JBana  Dea  of  yore,  (whose  nightly 
mysteries,  once  a  year,  were  not,  however,  on  that  account  dis- 
continued),^® became  the  protectress  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
who  henceforth  swore  by  their  Juno,  as  their  guardian  spirit. 
She  arranged  and  protected  marriages,  assisted  at  births  in  the 
capacity  of  Juno  Lucina,  and  received  the  new-bom  in&nts, 
for  which  reason,  in  every  lying-in  room,  there  was  placed  for 
her  a  clean  table,  covered  with  white,  with  lighted  tapers.  Her 
festival  was  on  the  first  of  March,  (when  flowers,  which  the 
goddess  especially  loved,  were  strewn  in  her  honour,)  as  also 
the  festival  of  matrons  generally, — ^the  Matronalia.  A  proces- 
sion was  then  made  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Es- 
quiline  hill,  by  all  who  implored  the  succour  of  that  goddess, 
without  knots,  as  is  stated,  about  their  person,  and  with  loos- 
ened hair.^ 

The  Minerva  of  the  Romans  is  not  the  warlike  Pallas  of  the 
Grreeks.  She  is  the  ingenious  and  dexterous  daughter  of  Jove ; 
her  divine  calling  consists  in  unwearied  activity  in  gaining 
knowledge,  and  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of  all  mechanical 
skill.  Her  festival,  on  the  20th  of  March  and  the  four  following 
days,  is  the  joyous  festival  both  of  the  youth  of  schools  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  persons  of  advanced  age,  who,  when  surrounded  by 
their  progeny,  called  to  mind  their  own  younger  days.  A  new 
school-year  began.  Teachers  of  every  kind,  artists  and  physi- 
cians, received  on  these  days,  the  Minerval  which  they  had 
earned. 

The  public  worship  of  the  great  gods  of  the  state  underwent 
a  change,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tarquins,  by  the  erection  of 
images  in  the  temples,  the  introduction  of  animal  sacrifices, 


"  They  were  solemnised  for  the 
people  hy  matrons  of  rank,  in  the  house 
of  a  married  Consul  or  Prsetor,  after 
erery  thing  of  the  male  sex  had  been 
parerlfflialyremoTed.  The  saerifioes  were 
offered  bj  ibe  VegtaJs,    In  Geero'a  con- 


sulship, the  mysteries  were  solemnised 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  December. 
This  is  plain  from  Plut  Cie,  19.  Cic, 
ad  Au.  II.  1. 

*  Ovid,  Fcwt.  m.  %^.   \i\.  w\^\ 
partus  moWiter  \Wi^  wxoa. 
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(which  also  arose  from  the  Etruscan  superstition  of  determining 
friture  eyents,  and  the  will  of  the  gods,  from  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys  of  the  slaughtered  victims,)  and  finally,  by 
the  institution  of  the  great  festive  games  in  the  Circus,  of  races 
with  horse  and  chaHot,  in  honour  of  the  three  Capitoline  deities. 
The  public  worship  became  more  splendid,  but  not  more  pure. 
Foreign  superstition  began  to  be  intermingled  and  received. 
Owing  to  the  wavering  uncertainty  of  religious  feeling,  which 
the  want  of  a  definite  doctrine  entails,  the  Roman  people  suf- 
fered it  to  come  over  them  without  themselves  putting  it  in 
practice, — ^for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  inspectors  of  victims, 
(hariMpicea)  were  always  Etruscans  by  birth, — and  we  know 
that  the  Roman  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  shackled  by  a  superstition  which  they  held  in  their 
power ;  they  had  only  to  sacrifice  a  few  animals  more,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  &.vourable  signs.  But  we  also  know,  that  even 
such  a  genius  as  Csesar  was  not  indifferent  to  this  superstition, 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  disbelief  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  his  life.^ 

But  I  hasten  on  to  describe  the  third  and  most  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  the  Roman  Religion,  which,  although  very  wide  in  ex- 
tent, still  continued  to  be  essentially  the  Religion  of  individuals. 
It  consists  in  the  religious  worship  of  moral  ideas,  considered  as 
divine  essences.  We  meet  with  a  vast  nimiber  of  mostly  female 
deities,  Fides,  Spes,  Mens,  Clementia,  Pietas,  Pudicitia,  Con- 
cordia, Libertas,  Victoria,  and  others.  They  had  their  conse- 
crated altars  and  chapels,  here  and  there  too  temples,  in  Rome  ; 
but  their  worshippers  were,  as  it  were,  a  free  conmiunity,  being 
composed  of  those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  divine  properties,  at  some  critical  moment  of  their 
lives.  Nay,  these  divinities  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part, 
but  the  religious  expression  of  strong  feelings  in  peculiar  situ- 
ations and  circumstances.     A  daughter  had  for  a  long  time 


^  The  Haruspex  Spurinna  warned 
Cffisar,  while  he  was  sacrificmg,  that  he 
ought  to  guard  against  a  danger  which 
would  manifest  itself  on  the  Ides  (the 
15th)  of  March.  When,  upon  hear- 
ing this,  he  had  ordered  several  vie- 
tiMOM  to  he  slaoightered^  without  being 
Able  to  rec&ye  a  fiiroorable  ngn,  he 


\ 


went  into  the  Curia,  having  cast  out  of 
his  thoughts  all  religious  scniplesy  and 
scornfully  charged  Spurinna  with  fiUae- 
hood^  as  the  Ides  of  March  had  com- 
menced without  any  dissster.  ^Com- 
menced they  certainly  have,"  was  the 
soothsayer's  reply^  **  but  they  are  not 
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nourished  her  &ther  in  prison,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die 
by  hunger,  with  the  milk  of  her  breasts.  When  the  secret  was 
at  length  discovered,  her  filial  love  aroused  compassion  and 
admiration, — ^the  punishment  was  remitted, — ^the  spot  conse- 
israted, — and  a  sanctuary  of  Pietas  founded."  The  patrician 
matrons  had  an  old  sanctuary  of  Chastity,  Pudicitia,  where  they 
assembled  together,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  of  com-^ 
man  prayer.  Virginia, — of  patrician  &mily, — ^married  a  ple- 
beian,— Volumnius.  Such  marriages  were  then  legally  allowed ; 
atill  Virginia  was  excluded  from  the  society  of  those  of  her  own 
rank,  as  if  she  had  committed  an  atrocious  crime.  Upon  this, 
she  brought  together  a  large  number  of  matrons  of  plebeian 
standing;  set  apart  a  portion  of  her  house  for  religious  purposes, 
and  founded  the  sanctuary  of  plebeian  Pudicitia.  ^^ 

M.  Marcellus  fought  against  the  Gauls  near  the  Po.  Amid 
the  doubtfol  combat,  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Honour  and  Valour, 
hoping  to  win  the  battle  through  the  aid  of  these  powers.  He 
in  teuct  conquered  ;  and  later  on,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  sacerdotal  authorities,  since  two  separate  divinities  cotdd 
not  be  worshipped  in  one  temple,  he  erected  two  chapels  near 
one  another :  it  was  by  going  through  the  sanctuary  of  Valour 
that  the  pious  were  to  arrive  at  that  of  Honour.  ^^ 

In  this  manner,  Rome  obtained  a  large  number  of  sanctua- 
ries, in  acknowledgment  of  those  divine  powers  which  guide  and 
adorn  the  life  of  man.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  tri- 
bute of  private  gratitude  or  admiration,  the  pride  of  particular 
ranks,  &milies,  or  of  political  parties,  but  in  every  case  the  ex- 
pression of  a  soul  elevated  by  religion.  The  commonalty  raised 
up  altars  in  honour  of  Freedom ;  the  nobles  vowed  a  temple  to 
Concord ; — and  three  separate  temples  of  Concord  at  Rome 
prove  how  frequently  this  goddess  was  invoked,  and  her  power 
displayed  amid  the  stormy  times  of  the  contending  orders. 


"  The  story  is  Darratcd  by  many 
authors,  although  it  seems  to  contain 
0ome1ihiiig  mythical.  But  it  is  this  very 
dxcomstance  which  attests  the  nature 
of  the  popular  opinions.  Valerius  Max- 
imw,  ▼.  4,  7,  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hitt.  vii. 
36,  speak  of  a  condemned  mother ;  Fes- 
tal and  SoHnus,  of  a  father.  Livy,  xl. 
34j  mentions  the  consecration  of  a  tern- 
ph  ofPietaa,  in  the  yetar  1 87  B.  c,  which 


the  Consul  Acilius  Glabrio  had  vowed, 
in  the  battle  at  Thermopylse  against  An- 
tiochus  of  Syria,  without  adding  the  oc- 
casion of  the  TOW. 

"  Liyy,  x.  28. 

^  Such,  at  least,  is  the  interpretation 
which  Augustine  put  upon  the  union  of 
the  two  divinities.  De  OiifUaL  Ihi,  v. 
12.  On  tho  «tectt!Wi  ot  ^^  t«m!^\ft^^^ 
livy,  xxvii.  ^. 
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Hie  approbation  of  the  sacerdotal  authorities  was  requisite  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  priests  were  themselves  citizens,  and  their 
consult  was  never  lacking  when  the  forms  were  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  that  sanctuaries  of  this  sort  rose  and  fell  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  although  what  had  once  been  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious ends,  could  not  again  be  pro£Emed.  But  this  decided 
disposition  of  the  Romans,  to  pay  religious  worship  to  moral 
ideas,  as  if  they  were  divine  beings,  I  can  neither  censure  nor 
look  upon  as  prosaic,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  a  consci- 
ousness, that  the  divine  Essence  concentrates  in  itself  all  moral 
perfections.  An  age,  which,  through  the  immediate  impulse 
of  the  feelings,  consecrated  altars  and  temples  to  Virtues,  must 
have  had  a  lively  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  Virtue  is  Reli- 
gion's Fruit,  and  that  Religion  is  Virtue's  Root.  When  Au- 
£^ustus  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  he 
restored  a  number  of  decayed  temples  of  this  kind.  ^  It  was 
his  wish  in  so  doing,  not  merely  to  preserve  the  honour  of  ex- 
tinct families ;  he  wanted,  noble-minded  as  he  was,  to  bring  back 
the  social  virtues. 

Religious  feeling,  however,  without  doctrines  of  divine  origin, 
is  wavering  and  uncertain.  A  twofold  noxious  superstition 
crept  in,  in  consequence  of  this  worship  of  abstract  ideas,  which 
is  condemned  by  the  philosophers  among  the  Romans  them- 
selves.** First,  Prayers  were  occasionally  offered  to  the  bale- 
fill  influences  of  nature,  as  if  they  were  portions  of  the  divine 
Essence,  not  out  of  reverence,  but  as  a  means  of  averting  and 
reconciling  them.  Thus,  there  were  at  Rome  three  sanctuaries 
of  the  Goddess  of  Fever,  one  of  Bad  Fortune,  that  is,  of  Misfor- 
tune, a  chapel  of  Orbona,  or  Childlessness,  where  parents,  whose 
only  child  lay  prostrate  by  sickness,  called  upon  the  gloomy 
goddess  for  indulgence.  Secondly,  A  too  great,  a  divine  im- 
portance, was  attached  to  Chance  in  human  life,  and  thus 
men's  minds  were  weaned  fi*om  the  contemplation  of  the  in- 
ternal and  essential,  to  external  influences.  None  of  these 
abstract  divinities  had  so  many  temples  and  altars  in  Rome, 
as  Fortune,     There  was  a  temple  of  Fortuna  privata,   and 


^  Sucton.  Augu$t,  31.    He  boasts  of 
it  himself  in  Hie  inscription  of  Ancyra. 
"  Geero  in  sereraJ  punges,  especi- 
»Uy  d€  Lepibuf,  II,  11,  and  De  Natur, 


Deor.  III.  25,  and  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History,  censure  the  worship  of  Fortu- 
na, ii.  7. 
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Foitana  publica,  of  Fortona  of  the  day,  of  Fortuna  Seja,  t .  e. 
of  good  lack  in  sowing,  of  Fortuna  of  matrons  and  maidens, 
of  men  and  of  knights ;  so  that  Fortune  could  be  inyoked  by 
every  rank  and  sex,  and  under  every  emergency.  Six  sanctu- 
aries of  Fortuna,  with  distinct  epithets,  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  king  Servius  Tullius,  and  probably  for  the  sole 
reason,  that  his  life  had  become  proverbial  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  change  of  fortune.  More  tre- 
qnented  than  all,  was  a  very  ancient  temple  of  *•  Fot%  Far- 
timoL^  of  fortune  considered  as  sheer  chance,  situated  outside 
the  town,  in  the  public  garden,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
CsBsar,  and  still  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Csesar's  garden, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  a  spot  which  formerly,  as 
now,  was  more  particularly  inhabited  by  artisans.  On  the  24th 
of  June,  every  one  who  owed  his  support  or  progress  in  life  to 
chance,  went  thither  in  procession  from  Rome ;  freebom  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  orders,  and  slaves,  went  on  foot,  or  down  the 
river  in  gondolas,  which  were  crowned  with  festive  garlands  of 
branches  and  flowers*  On  this  occasion  it  was  not  considered 
a  shame,  says  Ovid,  '*  to  return  home  drunk."  Thousands  laid 
themselves  on  the  ground  round  the  temple,  forgot  their  dis- 
tress in  confidence,  in  ''  lucky  chance,"  and  thought  tlie  wliile 
of  old  King  Servius,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  slave,  had  be- 
come king  of  Rome,  and  had  been  the  friend  of  the  poor.** 

It  was  in  this  union  of  the  natural,  political,  and  moral  ele- 
ment, that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  religion  consisted,  at 
the  time  when  the  existence  of  this  nation  was  in  vigorous 
activity. 

The  sacerdotal  body  of  the  Pontiffs  watched  over  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  worship. 
The  public  worship  of  foreign  gods,  i,  e,  of  such  as  were  not 
recognised  by  the  Senate,  was,  at  Rome,  forbidden. 

Still,  from  the  want  of  a  definite  doctrine,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  religious  feeling,  the  Roman  Religion  was  not  able  to 


*•  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  771,  describes  the  another  temple  adjoining  the  old  one  of 
festiTaL    According  to  the  Calendarium   .    Servius;  according  to  Tacitus,  ^n  hi/. 

Amiterninum,  (sec  OrelU,  Infer.  Lat.  ii.  4,  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  year 

Tom.  I.  p.  892,)  the  temple  hiy  «  ad  a.  d.  1 6,  built  a  temple  of  Fors  Fortiina, 

miDiarinmprimumet next** from Etomc.  in  Cfe8ar*s  Garden;  probably  this  was 

Aocordinir  to  'Uyy,  x.  46,  the  Consul  only  a  TOsUsraUon  oC  IVv^  old  otjc* 
Ckrrib'us,  in  the  /oat  293  b.  c,  erected 
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preserve  its  peculiar  character.  Rome  itself  had  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  foreigners.  To  the  ancient  people  of  patrons 
and  clients,  had  been  added  a  firesh  set  of  inhabitants,  the  Plebs. 
It  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Latin  Diana  was  next  adopt* 
ed.  The  Plebs  too  it  was,  which  founded  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury, the  giver  of  gain,  the  god  of  merchants  and  of  tradesmen, 
and  then  that  of  Ceres  and  her  children,  Liber  and  libera.*^ 

Afterwards  there  came,  fit)m  peculiar  causes,  other  Grecian 
divinities ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  horsemen  brothers,  whom 
the  Roman  knights  loved  to  look  up  to  as  their  guardians ; 
Apollo,  the  raging  god  of  pestilence,  or  the  succouring  god  of 
healing ;  .Xlsculapius  from  Epidaurus ;  Venus  from  Mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily,  but  unaccompanied  by  her  voluptuous  train ;  and 
lastly,  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  this  being  the  cha- 
racter under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Pessinus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  long  after  she  had  found  access  into  Greece.  Bellona, 
War,  is  a  Roman  abstract  goddess  of  a  noxious  kind,  one  to  be 
averted.  With  her  was  afterwards  joined  the  service  of  the 
mighty  Assyrian  goddess  of  Comana,  with  whom  the  Roman 
armies  had  become  acquainted  in  Cappadocia.^ 

Thus  did  foreign  worships  force  their  way  in,  and  it  was  but 
too  ofi^n  that  the  Senate  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pontifib, 
and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  divinity, 
whenever  the  conceptions  attached  to  it  were  not  too  &r  re- 
moved from  Roman  notions,  or  its  worship  did  not  ofiend  against 


^  The  temple  of  Diana  was  common 
to  the  Latins  and  Romans;  the  ple- 
beian hero.  King  Serrins,  had  erected  it 
upon  the  Arentine,  the  seat  of  the  Plebs. 
See  Livy,  i.  45.  The  temple  of  Mer- 
cury was  consecrated,  not  by  one  of  the 
patrician  consols,  but  by  a  plebeian 
centurion,  Livy,  ii.  27.  That  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  her  children  (see  Livy, 
III.  55,  and  Dionys.  vi.  17,)  was  plebeian, 
is  proved  by  the  drcnmstanoe,  that  the 
plebeian  ndilee  were  entrusted  with  its 
superintendence;  that  the  fines  imposed 
by  the  Plebs  were  there  paid ;  and  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  the  Plebs,  were 
there  deposited, 
^  The  Aeayruai  goddess  was  called 


Anaids,  and  was  akin  to  the  Tanric 
Diana.  Two  different  places  of  the 
name  of  Comana,  in  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus,  were  the  seat  of  her  wordi^» 
which  was  held  sacred  by  the  nations 
who  dwelled  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
Euphrates.  Both  temples  were  very 
magnificent;  the  high  priests  had  all 
the  dignity  and  power  of  royalty.  Ge- 
sar,  BM,  Alex,  c.  66.  In  the  Biithri- 
datic  wars,  the  Roman  soldiers,  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  as  they  were, 
were  struck  with  awe  at  this  fearful  re- 
ligion, and  Sulla  was  the  means  of  trans- 
planting the  Assyrian  goddess  to  Rome, 
where  she  became  united  with  the  eon- 
ceptions  already  entertained  of  Bellona. 
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the  Atrictness  of  Roman  morality.  In  disastrous  times,  when 
the  soul  was  oppressed  by  painful  helplessness,  and  the  pro- 
phetic Yolumes  were  unclosed,  then  especially  waa  a  proneness 
manifested,  to  haye  recourse  to  foreign  aid  as  a  means  of  de« 
liverance. 

Still  there  always  continued  to  be  a  striking  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  Roman  State  gods,  and  these  new  adopted 
divintties. 

It  was  only  to  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  that 
public  festivals,  with  games,  were  allotted  immediately  after  her 
reception.  Scenic  games  were  held  in  her  honour,  on  the  Me- 
galesia  in  Aprils  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  custom ;  persons 
went  about  to  their  acquaintances  in  masks  and  disguises,  and 
gave  mutual  repasts.  ^  It  was  not  till  late,  that  in  consequence 
of  some  oracles,  fixed  festivals,  with  scenic  games,  were  insti- 
tuted for  Apollo  and  Ceres,^^  and  it  is  precisely  to  these  Grecian 
worships,  that  literature  owed  the  rise  and  cultivation  of  the 
Soman  drama.  But  Diana,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Mercury,  Ms- 
eulapius,  and  Venus,  had  no  public  festivals,  and  the  fanatical 
service  of  Bacchus  was  actually  suppressed  by  law.  The  Ro- 
man Liber,  the  son  of  Ceres,  when  compared  with  the  riotous 
Bacchus,  is  a  modest  youth,  god  of  rural  cultivation,  whose 
heart  is  even  more  set  upon  honey  than  wine.  His  festival,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  was  celebrated  exclusively  by  female  cooks, 
who,  on  this  day,  were  crowned  with  ivy,  baked  honeycakes  in 
the  streets,  and  forced  them  upon  the  passers  by,  in  honour  of 
the  god.*^ 

Again,  the  service  of  the  foreign  gods  continued  in  so  far  to 
partake  of  a  foreign  character,  as  their  priests  were  for  the 
most  part  fetched  from  foreign  lands.  The  Ceres  at  Rome  had 
a  Grecian  priestess,  while  the  old  Roman  form  of  worship  was 
otherwise  attended  to.     The  fanatical  service  of  Cybele  and 


**  The  first  games  were  celebrated 
on  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of 
Magna  Mater,  in  the  year  191  b.  c. 
LiTy,  xxxYi.  36.  Persons  of  rank 
feasted  each  other  by  turns,  on  these 
days,  according  to  Grecian  custom.  Ci- 
cero, Cat,  Mcij.  13 ;  Aul.  Gellius,  it.  24. 
Masquerades  took  place.  See  Hero- 
£an.  1.  10. 

^  The  ApolUnarum  games  were  in- 


1 


stituted  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  distress, 
during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  212  b.c. 
in  compliance  with  an  oracle  of  the  ce- 
lebrated prophet  Mardus.  Livy,  xxt. 
12 ;  XX VII.  23.  The  Cerealia  were  first 
celebrated  in  the  year  202  b.  c.  See 
Livy,  XXX.  39. 

«  Ovid,  Fait.  in.  761.    McUe  pater 
fmitur,  &c. 
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Bellona,  was  conducted  in  an  Asiatic  manner,  since  their  priests 
inflicted  wounds  on  their  own  persons,  so  that  blood  flowed 
from  their  bodies.  But  these  priests  were  not  Romans,  but 
Galli  from  Asia  Minor,  (Galatians  in  Phrygia,)  as  they  were 
in  (aet  called.^^ 

The  Roman  Religion,  which  originally  possessed  greater  pu- 
rity and  morality  than  the  other  creations  of  Heathenism,  suf- 
fered foreign  influences  to  spread  themselves  over  it,  and  was 
not  able  to  shield  itself  fix)m  them,  as  it  was  not  based  in  a 
doctrine  of  Divine  origin,  but  only  in  the  vague  feeling  of  hu- 
man dependence  upon  higher  powers. 

To  have  deified  mortal  and  sinful  men,  is  Rome's  greatest 
reproach  during  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  But  this  ignomi- 
nious  mixture  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  nature,  had  been 
for  centuries  prevalent  in  Grecian  Asia,  and  was  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt.  Augustus  took  the  greatest  pains  to  keep 
Rome  and  Italy  free  from  this  error,  but  he  was  only  partially 
successful.  ^'  In  Rome,  however,  only  deceased  emperors  had 
Divine  honours  paid  to  them,  by  public  decree :  to  look  on  living 
men  as  gods  on  earth,  was  Asiatic  depravity,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Egyptian  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  worked  itself  into 
Rome  by  force  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
Senate  repeatedly  forbade  it,  and  the  Consuls  more  than  once 
employed  force  against  it.  Lucius  Paullus,  in  the  year  50  B.  o. 
seized  an  axe  himself  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  temple, 
not  finding  any  workman  willing  to  do  it.  But  later  on,  it  was 
vain  to  make  resistance  against  the  Egyptian  Religion.  The 
number  of  the  Oriental  population  at  Rome  was  too  great:  the 
attachment  of  them  and  their  proselytes  to  the  magical  service 
of  the  shorn  priests  in  linen  garments,  overcame  every  obstacle, 


^  The  priestess  of  Ceres  was  gene- 
rally brought  from  Neapolis  or  Velia, 
Cicero,  p.  Ball,  24.  On  the  service  of 
Cybele,  and  how  no  Roman  took  part  in 
the  procession,  in  which  the  ^Mollei 
MinittrV*  collected  alms  for  the  temple, 
see  Dionys.  ii.  19.  In  like  manner,  I 
think  that  the  Bellonarii,  the  ministers 
of  the  ^Gaudens  Bellona  cruentis,'* 
were  not  Romans. 
^  Augustus  was  compelled  to  yield   1 


to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Greeks, 
and  allowed  a  temple  to  be  consecrated 
in  honour  of  him  by  the  proyince  of 
Asia  at  Pergamum,  and  by  the  Bithy- 
nians  at  Nicomedia  ;  but,  by  lus  express 
desire,  only  in  conjunction  with  the  god- 
dess Roma.  But  as  respected  Italy 
and  Rome,  ho  most  obstinately  refused, 
Dio  Cass.  LI.  20,  and  in  Rome,  at  least, 
with  BUCcesB.    Sucton.  Aug,  52. 
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— sufferance  was  forced  to  be  conceded  to  it ;  and  under  the 
emperors,  there  were  erected  two  double  temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  Rome, — ^the  one  on  the  field  of  Mars,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pantheon,  the  other  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  wards  in  Rome,  which  thence  bore  the  name 
of"  Isis  et  Serapis."** 

What  was  it  which  so  much  recommended  Isis  and  Serapis 
to  the  people  ?  It  wss  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  which  was 
symbolically  visible  in  the  ceremonial  sendee.  Isis  went  in 
quest  for  her  husband,  the  murdered  Osiris,  and  all  fidthfiil  be- 
lievers sought  with  her,  and  were  sorrowfiil.  She  found  his 
scattered  limbs  ;  and  the  deceased  Osiris  rose  up,  grown  young 
again,  in  the  character  of  Serapis,  and  god  of  the  lower  world, 
to  the  joy  and  comfort  of  conviction  of  all  the  disciples.** 

Were  this  doctrine  ever  so  much  or  so  little  inculcated,  it 
gave  to  the  initiated  more  confidence  concerning  the  dark  side 
of  human  existence,  than  the  open  and  joyous  worship  of  Na- 
ture among  the  ancient,  or  the  abstract  worship  among  the  later 
Romans.     The  state  had  long  since  lost  its  Divine  existence. 

I  cannot  here  follow  up  the  fall  of  heathenism,  and  the  tran- 
sition of  the  Roman  Religion  to  a  new  and  higher  order  of 


*^  The  contest  between  tlie  votaries 
of  Isis  and  the  Roman  authorities,  be- 
gins  to  be  historical  in  the  year  58  b.  c, 
when  the  Consul  Gabinius,  on  the  first 
of  January,  was  forcibly  entreated  to 
grant  some  animals  for  sacrifice  in  the 
Egyptian  service  ;  see  Tertullian,  adv. 
OenUSy  I.  10,  taken  from  Varro.  It 
then  may  be  followed  up  as  a  constant 
topic  in  Dio  Cassius's  History.  Con- 
cerning L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  see  Valer. 
Max.  T.  3,  3.  Dio  states,  that  a  year 
after  Ciesar's  death,  43  b.  c,  the  trium- 
virs resolved  upon  building  a  temple  of 
Isis  and  of  Serapis.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  by  this  step,  they  were  seeking  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  people.  But  as 
■oon  as  Augustus  had  made  his  mo- 
narchy secure,  he  forbade  the  Egyptian 
worship  within  the  city,  (Dio,  liii.  2., 
in  the  year  b.  c.  26,)  and  afterwards, 
(Dio  Cass.  Liv.  6,)  he  even  banished  it 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  distance  of  a 
miJe  from  Rome.   Notwithstanding  this, 


the  number  of  the  disciples  increased  ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  subsequently,  no  religious  worship 
was  so  zealously  and  faithfully  followed 
in  Rome,  as  the  Egyptian  service,  espe- 
ciaUy  by  the  female  sex.  This  is  prov- 
ed by  the  frequent  and  in  part  serious 
allusions,  that  are  made  to  it  by  the 
poets  of  the  time.  During  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  outrageous  seduction  of  a 
pious  female  disciple,  to  which  some 
bribed  priests  had  lent  a  hand,  brought 
on  a  storm  of  persecution,  in  which  the 
temple,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud.  XVIII.  3.  was  again  destroyed.  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Emperors  of 
the  Flavian  family,  that  the  Egyptian 
Religion  met  with  entire  and  certain  ac- 
knowledgment, and  the  Emperors  Corn- 
modus,  Caracalla,  and  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  evinced  particular  attachment  for 
it. 

*»  See  Lactant.  IiutU.  CWtvft..  \.  'iX 
Plutarch.  IiU  ct  0«\Tit,lSi. 
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things.  Neither  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Isis,  nor  the  Persian 
lyCthras,  (the  mediator  between  Qnnuz  and  Ahriman, — ^the 
good  principle  of  light,  and  the  bad  principle  of  darkness,) 
were  able  to  triumph  over  Roman  heathenism.  Even  Judaism 
could  not  overcome  it ;  but  Christianity  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  by  its  Divine  doctrines ;  but  even  the  endeavours  of 
heathenism  to  guide  and  adorn  the  life  of  man  by  Religion, 
are  not  unworthy  of  our  serious  contemplation. 

C.  G.  ZUMPT. 
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1.  M£moire8  D£  la  SoGiETjg  Ethxologique.  Tome  second. 
PhUohgical  Articles : 

a.  Memoire  sur  les  Guanches.     Par  Sabin  Berthelot. 

b,  Esquisse  Grammaticale  de  la  Langue  Yeboue.    Par  M. 

D'Avezac. 

2.  Notes  on  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  and  Soudan. 

By  W.  B.  Hodgson.     New  York,  1S44. 

3.  On  the  Berber  Language  op  Mount  Atlas  ;  generally 

SUPPOSED    TO   BE   THAT   OP   THE  AnCIENT  MaURITANIANS. 

By  W.  F.  Newman,  Esq.     Philological  Society,  Nov.  24, 
1843. 

4.  A  Grammar  op  the  Berber  Language.  By  W.  F.  New- 
man, Esq. 

5.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Galla  Language.  Composed  by- 
Charles  Tutschek,  published  by[Lawrence  Tutschek.  Part 
I.     Galla,  English,  German.     Munich,  1844. 

6.  A  Grammar  of  the  Galla  Language.    By  Charles  Tut- 

schek.    Edited  by  Lawrence  Tutschek,  M.D.     Munich, 
1845. 

7.  Vocabulary  of  the  Galla  Language.  By  the  Reverend 
J.  L.  Krapf.     London,  1841. 

8.  Grammar  of  the  Galla  Language.    Ibid, 

9.  Vocabulary  of  the  Danakil  Language.    By  the  Rev. 
C,  W.  Isenbergh.     London. 
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10.  VoCABULAHY  OF  TUE  YoRUBA  LANGUAGE.      By  Samuel 

Crowther.     London  1843. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  Haussa  Language.    By Schon, 

Missionary. 

12.  Grammar  OF  THE  Mandingo  Language.  By — Macbriar. 

13.  A  Grammar  of  the  Beohuana  Language.    By  James 

Archbell.     Grahams  Town,  1837. 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language.    By  W.  B.  Boyce. 

London,  1844.     Second  Edition. 

15.  Outline  of  a  Vocabulary  of  a  few  of  the  Principal 

Languages  of  Western  and  Central  Africa.  Com- 
piled for  the  use  of  the  Niger  Expedition.  London,  1841. 
The  foregoing  list  is  by  no  means  an  enumeration  of  books 
that  we  undertake  to  notice.  It  is  merely  meant  to  serve  as 
an  indication  of  our  newer  data  for  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  Africa.  The  more  salient  points  only  can  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  general  character  of  the  works  is,  that  they  are 
definite  and  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge. 

I.  The  current  statement  respecting  the  Galla  and  Danakil 
languages  is,  that  they  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other. 
The  following  list  shews  that  the  real  variations  are  greater 
than  the  accredited  ones. 


English. 

Danakil. 

Galla. 

Air 

haha 

bubbe 

all 

titet 

hunduma 

arm 

gabba 

harka 

ass 

danoin 

harrc 

Back 

gambi 

dukta 

belly 

boggu 

gerra 

bad 

1  memii^ 

hama 

bake 

laissb 

toltshe 

beat 

aggure 

rullute,  daie,  tumc 

bed 

fidima 

affa 

bite 

arlb 

tshenine 

body 

kurkurre 

fon 

boil 

nienc 

damfe 

bum 

riissa 

bobaie 

buttock 

kamas 

huddii 

buy 

kehena 

bite 

*  Not  good,    Kootmue. 
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EiieufR. 

Damakil. 

Oalla. 

Cdf 

ruga 

watijo 

edU 

migaa 

tschedde 

cheek 

<Nro 

boko 

chett 

amii 

koma 

ehOd 

aiika 

mutsha 

ehud 

gairanta 

dumesa 

cold 

waha 

domote 

cry 

dere 

boije 

etrt 

irga 

murre 

Da^ighUr 

attka 

entala 

day 

leo 

gafa 

tO'day 

aiwako 

arda 

death 

rabih 

dua 

dog 

kuti 

serre 

drink 

aabe 

dugiti 

Ear 

aiti 

gurra 

earth 

baro 

lafia 

eat 

akume 

niade 

^9 

gallalu 

bubba 

Face 

basso 

fdla 

fall 

nikessi 

kuffii 

M 

deri 

fago 

fear 

mishitta 

sodate 

finger 

fera 

kuba 

five 

gira 

ibita 

fish 

kullum 

kortumi 

flesh 

hado 

fon 

flower 

haffeitu 

ababio 

Oo 

gei* 

ademe 

Hair 

duggurt 

rifensa 

hear 

obue 

dagaie 

heart 

surkohabara 

labbi 

head 

dahana 

ouma 

heaven 

arran 

waka 

hen 

durhe 

endako 

hill 

koma 

tullu  tenno 

high 

feieia 

dera 

horn 

gaisa 

gafo 

house 

bora 

manna 

hundred 

bol 

dlbba 

The  same  difference  is  shewn  throughout  the  whole  vocabu- 
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n.  In  Mr.  Hodgson's  IfoUs  occur  two  vocabularies,  the 
Tibboo  and  the  Sungai.  The  Tibboo  was  at  first  dealt  with  as 
a  Berber  Imguage ;  which  it  is  not.  Properly  eliminated  from 
this  class  by  Dr.  Prichard  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  is,  at  present, 
unpUced.  We  beheve  it  to  be  akin  to  the  Koldagi,  and  the 
allied  languages  of  Nubia  and  Kordo&o.  At  any  rate  it  ia  no 
isolated  language. 


BwKd 

.    wood 

E^m 

...    boj 

Tibboo 

.     ata 

Tibboo 

...    hatlih 

Yangaro 

Falaibs 

...    fotri 

ShiUiick 

.    yai. 

TIgre 

...     to'IUo 

.    water 

Sbabtrn 

...    iMhd 

Tibboo 

.      OM 

Engluk 

...    bead 

Filaaba 

.     6gho 

Tibboo 

...    4./. 

— 

.     ahu 

Ga&t 

...    dtimoa 

Agaiiin.  Ag.     . 

.     6gh> 



...    *«>« 

— 

.     ahu 

Daifoi 

...    to&u 

Aganm.  Sh.     . 

■     aya 

En)ilM 

...     noM 

Takeli 

.     aunlake 

Bilma 

...     ,hamM 

EjiglUh 

.     fire 

Denba 

Tibboo 

.     oonee 

BiVlM 

...     face 

Tateli 

.     ani-nm 

Tibboo 

...     mj«H. 

ajiuA 

.     moon 

W«,g 

...     soon 

Tibboo 

Tigre 

...    gM 

Wagg 

.     &rha 

— 

...    gietti 

Ag«iim.Ag.     . 

.    i*fa 

EnglUk 

...    band 

Tigre 

.    «<}rhhe 

Bilma 

...     leabai 

Harrargic 

.     Kdrkhi 

Sbillucb 

...     kiai» 

TakeU 

.     oar 

Eiyliih 

...    moulh 

Eiiglith 

.     Sun 

Tibboo 

...    icfee 

BUma 

.    e^at 

Darto 

...    udo 

Eoldagi 

.    tt 

Er.glM 

...    mouth 

E^m 

.    birf 

Bibna 

...    fell 

Tibboo 

.     toooghe 

Shabnn 

...     keing 

Yangaro 

.     v^jo 

E^IM 

...    bone 

E^lUh 

.    man 

Tibboo 

Tibboo 

.     aaih 

Bomon 

...     lO, 

Agatim.  Ag.    . 

.     agU 

E,ytM 

...    blood 

TakeU 

Tibboo 

...     ghtrn. 

BuglUh 

woman 

Uobba 

...     ary 

Tibboo 

.    adi 

iajlu* 

...    eat 

Gndem 

.    Udo-mothei 

Tibboo 

...     woo 

Eoldagi 

.    mdn 

W«iE 

...    Xoxn 
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Falaaha 

...    kdi 

English 

...    ten 

Agaiim.  Ag. 

...    ghu 

Biboa 

moroo 

Engluh 

...    drink 

Tuarick 

...     moroo 

nbboo 

...     ia 

Koldagi 

...     hure 

Gronga 

...     id 

UL  The  Sungai  is  interesting  as  being  in  all  probabiUty  the 
language  of  Timbuctoo.  I  say  in  aU  probabiliti/,  because  Cail- 
116*8  Kissour  vocabulary  for  that  town  does  not  coincide  with 
Denham's;  besides  which,  there  are  other  complications, 
Hodgson's  Sungai  =»  Cailli^s  Kissour. 


Emlish* 

SuNeii. 

KUSOUB. 

mom 

harroo 

harre 

river 

bangoo 

hiflfla 

sea 

eassa 

tree 

toogooiian 

toucouri 

sun 

oinoo 

ouena 

moon 

handoo 

idou 

water 

haree 

hari 

saU 

teheree 

kiri 

horse 

beree 

bari 

sheep 

fighi 

firgui 

camel 

eoo 

vio 

gold 

oora 

hora 

house 

hoogoo 

ho 

*eye 

moo 

nemodi 

mouth 

mea 

X      mi 

beard 

kabee 

kabi 

nose 

nenee 

nini 

hand 

kembee 

lamba 

*food 

kee 

nalddi 

milk 

hoowa 

oi 

gwe 

norassee 

neau 

buy 

dai 

daye 

sell 

neerce 

nira 

*come 

emdka 

ka 

*go 

emahowee 

koye 

1. 

afoo 

affau 

2. 

hinka 

ainka 

3. 

hinza 

aindhia 

4. 

etaki 

ataki 

5. 

egoo 

tgou  (?) 

6. 

edoo 

tgou  (?) 
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EXOLISH. 

^UNOAI. 

KlSSOUB. 

7. 

eyee 

ye 

8. 

yaha 

ya 

9. 

yagga 

yaga 

10. 

ouwee 

one 

The  words  with  asterisks  arc  remarkable.  The  simpler 
forms  for  eye  and  foot  in  the  Sungai,  indicate  the  derivational* 
or  non-radical  character  of  the  prefix  n^-  and  the  affix  -dij  in 
the  more  lengthy  forms  of  the  Kissour :  the  same  observation 
applying  to  the  terms  for  come  and  go,  in  respect  to  initial  syl- 
lables ema-.  That  the  same  formation,  however,  occurs  in 
Edssour,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  form  emagouno  =  see 
or  look.  Now,  in  comparing  the  languages  of  which  the  Kis- 
sour and  Sungai  are  representatives,  the  knowledge  that  this 
decomposition  is  a  legitimate  assumption,  is  of  some  import- 
ance ;  since,  to  go  no  further  than  the  Haussa  language,  of 
which  the  relationship  to  the  Kissour  is  rather  indefinite,  we 
find  several  words  agreeing  with  each  other  in  one  syllable, 
and  differing  in  the  others.  Such,  amongst  others,  are  the 
very  words  already  quoted. 


Emglish. 

Sungai. 

Kissour. 

Haussa 

see 

em^rgouno 

gani 

eye 

moo 

n^moc^i 

idu 

foot 

kee 

nakadi 

ka/a 

come 

emaka 

ka 

sakka 

Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  the  final  -di  is  complicated,  by 
the  fact  of  its  being  apparently  radical  in  the  Haussa.  And, 
again,  nya  =  eye  in  Mandingo. 

Of  words  undoubtedly  common  to  the  Kissour  and  Haussa 
groupes,  our  imperfect  data  give  us  the  following : — 


IK 


English. 

Kissour. 

Haussa. 

heard 

kabi 

gemeh 

buy 

daye 

saye 

grass 

sobo 

tshiawa 

moon 

idou 

wata 

sleep 

kani 

kuana 

imaU 

kinikini 

kanana 

stone 

toudi 

dutachi 

water 

hari 

ma 

0 
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Finally,  we  have  the  following  miscellaneous  affinities  be- 
tween the  Sungai  glosses  and  the  glosses  of  the  Niger  Yocabu- 
laiy,  and  Dr.  Beke. 


English 

•  •  • 

man 

English 

•  •  • 

water 

Sungai 

••• 

harroo 

Sungai 

•  •  • 

harce 

Pessa 

••• 

shuro 

Haussa 

•  •  • 

rua 

'Qndxm 

••• 

ira 

EngUsh 

« •• 

fire 

BmgUik 

••• 

woman 

Sungai 

•  •  • 

monee 

Songai 

••• 

OIOM 

Sbankalla  Ag. 

1  ••• 

mangia 

Awa 

••• 

aoi 

EngUsh 

••• 

head 

Ibn 

••• 

teat 

Sungai 

•  •• 

bona 

Karaba 

•  •• 

a\M 

Rungo 

•  •  • 

ebonjo 

Uhobo 

••• 

aie 

Wolaitsa 

•  •  • 

&iniia-hair 

Bhabim 

•  •  • 

ws 

English 

• « • 

eye 

English 

•  •  • 

mother 

Snngai 

•  •  • 

moo 

Sungai 

•  •  • 

aina 

Akuonga 

•  ■  • 

ama 

Ashanti 

• « • 

oni 

English 

« •  • 

mouth 

Moko 

•  •  • 

€n% 

Snngai 

•  •  • 

mea 

«gre 

•  a  * 

anno 

Bassa 

•  •  • 

mong 

English 

•  •• 

brother 

Tapua 

•  •  • 

emi 

Snngai 

•  •  • 

aiberee 

Waag 

••  • 

nUya 

Ka£Ea 

•  •  • 

arribe 

Fertit 

••  • 

ammah 

English 

•  •• 

sea 

Tacasze 

•  •  ■ 

ma 

Snngai 

•  •• 

eassa 

English 

••■ 

hand 

Wolaitsa 

•  •  • 

hascHWSkier 

Sungai 

•  •  • 

kembee 

English 

•  •  • 

river 

Shillnck 

••  • 

kiam 

Simgai 

•  ■  • 

hangoo 

English 

•  •  • 

foot 

AganmiAgow... 

heni 

Sungai 

•  •  • 

hee 

English 

•  •  • 

sun 

Kossa 

•  •  • 

kuei 

Sm^ 

•  •» 

oinoo 

Moko 

••  • 

ako 

TakeU 

•  •  • 

ani 

Akuongo 

•■  • 

ikika 

English 

•  •  • 

moon 

English 

••• 

one 

Simgai 

•  •• 

handoo 

Snngai 

••• 

afoo 

Bongo 

•  •  • 

gounti 

Uhobo 

••• 

am 

Kongo 

•  •  • 

gonde 

EngUsh 

•  •  • 

three 

Kaffa 

•  •» 

agino 

Snngai 

••• 

hinza 

Koldagi 

•  •• 

ondourstai 

Uhobo 

■  •  • 

ezza 

English 

•  •  • 

sky 

Woiatta 

•  •  • 

hizza 

Sungai 

•  •• 

heina 

Wolaitsa 

•  •  • 

hedza 

Tangaro 

•  •• 

hidani 

EngUsh 

•  •• 

five 

EngUsh 

•  •• 

God 

Sungai 

•  •• 

egoo 

Sungai 

•  •• 

Terhoe 

Bomu 

•  •  • 

vgu 

Oonga 

•  •  • 

Ttko 

E«gUik 

•»« 

.      %\1L 
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Sangai 

...     edoo 

Eyo 

eje 

KoBsa 

...     ueita 

Yebu 

eye 

Pessa 

...     aitah 

English 

eight 

English 

...    seven 

Snngai 

yaha 

Snngai 

...     eyee 

Eyo 

ejau 

Ako 

...     edjie 

Yebu 

eyo 

IV.  Thus  much  concerning  those  Vocabularies,  which  present 
new  notions  concerning  the  Ethnography  of  Africa.  The 
grammars  indicate  a  question  of  greater  complexity. 

How  fiur  do  the  languages  of  Africa  agree  with  one  another 
in  grammatical  structure  ?  Every  day  the  comparative  valua- 
tion of  grammatical,  as  opposed  to  glossarial  affinities,  in- 
creases ;  I  believe,  improperly :  but  still  it  increases.  Every 
day  the  evidence  of  Vocabularies  is  likely  to  be  demurred  to, 
on  the  strength  of  a  di£ference,  real  or  assumed,  between  the 
grammatical  structure  of  languages.  In  the  midst  of  this 
antagonism,  extreme  statements  are  made.  One  language  is 
said  to  express  all  its  grammatical  relations  by  Prefixes,  another 
by  Affixes;  one  is  said  to  be  Monosyllabic;  one  Euphonic;  a 
fourth  Triliteral ;  and  so  on.  Most  of  these  phenomena  are 
either  over-stated  or  over-valued. 

The  position  of  the  Berber  language  is  pre-eminently  com- 
plicated by  these  doctrines.  The  Semitic  character  of  its 
grammar  is  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Newman ;  the  non-Semitic 
character  of  its  vocabulary  is  insisted  upon  also. 

Are  the  inflexions  borrowed,  or  are  the  words  lost  ?  A  diffi- 
cult question.  Mr.  Newman  has  been  represented  as  teaching 
that  the  Berber  is  Semitic  in  its  Ethnological  relations.  He  has 
hardly  done  so  much  as  this.  He  has  merely  pointed  out  Semi- 
tic elements  in  the  Berber  Grammar.  Such  teaching  would  be 
altogether  premature.  The  work  has  to  be  done  in  another 
direction.  Other  African  grammars  have  Semitic  elements  as 
well ;  e,  g.  the  Galla  and  Coptic.  With  these,  and  with  all 
African  tongues,  the  Berber  has  glossarial  affinities,  a  few  of 
which  are  subjoined.  In  all  probability,  the  Semitic  tongues 
will  prove  less  isolated  from  the  other  African  ones — Negro  or 
non-Negro — than  the  usual  line  of  demarcation  makes  them. 


English 

...    earth 

English            ...    earth 

Kabyle 

...     thamoorth 

Berber  Bhiluk  ...    hvrr 

Tigre 

...     midr 

Mohba              ...    l>eTr 

soo 
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DanakO 

•  a  • 

hixro 

Kabyle 

...     thala 

English 

•  .  • 

stone 

Sbabun 

...     del 

Kabyle 

•  •  • 

Max 

Aga  Sbanka 

...     tulloAakt 

Bambarra 

•  a  * 

helei 

EnglUh 

...     viUage 

Engluh 

... 

fire 

Kabyle 

...     thedderth 

Kabyle 

•  •• 

themU 

TakeU 

...     dar 

Denka 

.  •  a 

maid 

Koldagi 

...     dar 

ShiUnk 

•  ■• 

maidg 

EnglUh 

..a     house 

Oonga 

a  •  • 

tdmo 

Kabyle 

...     ckkham 

Woratta 

.  a  • 

t&mma 

Shabun 

...     ongou 

Wolaitsa 

•  •  » 

tdmma 

Fertit 

...     ankah 

Engliih 

•  .  • 

son 

EnglUh 

a.,    man 

Kabyle 

... 

eUidj 

Kabyle 

...     argaz 

Shabun 

.  a  • 

quedyudi 

Waag  Agau 

...     ^gir 

EnglUh 

a  .  • 

moon 

— 

...    adjera 

Kabyle 

.  .  a 

ayur,  ayuran 

Falasha 

...     ira 

Takeli 

... 

oar 

EnglUh 

...    men 

Tigre 

... 

fcdrhee 

V.  Berber 

...     mudden 

Harargie 

•  •• 

wdrhhi 

Denka 

...    moed 

VVoloff 

.  .a 

ueer 

EnglUh 

...    boy 

EnglUh 

.  .  a 

day 

Kabyle 

...     ahadai 

Kabyle 

a  •• 

ess 

RhilUik 

...    ueda 

Kaffa 

... 

woUe 

TakeU 

...    dea 

EnglUh 

■  a  • 

water 

Aa  Shankala 

...    duorchlld 

Kabyle 

•  •• 

€mian 

EnglUh 

...    child 

Tigre 

•  •* 

mdi 

Kabyle 

...     amehooh 

Harargie 

.  a  • 

mi 

— 

...    oAtyu^e-infant 

EnglUh 

a  .  • 

rain 

Fertit 

...     auvoeyah^hoj 

Berber 

a.a 

aoua 

EnglUh 

...    head 

TakeU 

.  *  a 

aou 

Kabyle 

...    akarowee 

EnglUh 

... 

rain 

Wa  Agau 

atcra 

Kabyle 

.  a  • 

ezenez 

Falasha 

...     agher 

Tigre 

... 

zenab 

Ag.    Aga 

...     ngdri 

Harrargie 

.  .  • 

zenab 

EnglUh 

...     son 

Oa&t 

a.a 

zinndbu 

Kabyle 

..a    eui/unee 

EnglUh 

aaa 

river 

— 

...     errou{pl.) 

Kabyle 

a.a 

asif 

Ag.  Agau 

...     ira 

Kiflsour 

.  aa 

hUsa 

Falasha 

...     hara 

Woratta 

•  .  a 

cAsa 

Waag  Agau 

...     hura 

BODgO 

.  a  a 

Uhu 

EnglUh 

..a    daughter 

EnglUh 

•  »• 

river 

Kabyle 

...    ellee 

Kabyle 

a  a  a 

egaair 

•Kgre 

...    pool-maiden* 

Koldagi 

aaa 

set 

EnglUh 

.aa    beard 

J^lUh 

•  •  • 

fountain 

Ka\>7\e 

•  %%     tlUXIIlCVtA 
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W.  Agau 

...     khdmma 

Koldagi 

...    au^-fiumCfc 

Tigre 

...     chehhimi 

Coptic 

...    last 

English 

...    face 

English 

...    finger 

Kabyle 

...     oudham 

Kabyle 

...    adadh 

Darfoor 

...    tic2o-mouth 

Gafat 

..    edjedjeAwxid 

Gonga 

...     ddjo 

English 

...    foot 

English 

...     tooth 

Kabyle 

..,    atar 

Eabyle 

...     oTigel 

Darfour 

...    taroh 

Koldagi 

...    gehl 

English 

...    blood 

Gudera 

...     ilkhan 

Kabyle 

...     izga 

— 

...     yalekan 

G.  Gud. 

...     higa 

English 

...    eye 

English 

...    eat 

Kabyle 

...     ellan 

Kabyle 

...    etcha 

Fertit 

...     allah 

Kra 

...    di€ 

English 

...     mouth 

Bassa 

...     di 

Berber 

...     imi 

Fanti 

...     die 

Fertit 

ammah 

Appa 

Waag  Agaa 

...     miyah 

Kiflsi 

diu 

Tapua 

tftnt 

Timmani 

...     di 

Bnllom 

...     iami 

Haussa 

...     tshi 

Akuonga 

tnina 

Ako 

...    je 

English 

...     tongue 

Karaba 

dia 

Berber 

...     ilessj  His 

Kongo 

..    dia 

Haussa 

...     halishi 

y.  Another  salient  point  occurs  in  Monsieur  D'Avezac's 
valuable  Tebu  Grammar ;  a  work  representing  the  Language 
between  Dahomey  and  Benin,  and  almost  identical  with  Mr. 
Crowther's  Yarriba.  Herein  Mr.  D'Avezac  recognizes  traces 
of  a  monosyllabic  character. 

"  Par  exemple :  obcewce  wofurimi  =  tu  me  dannes  ce  cauteaUy 
cette  phrase,  qui,  dans  remission  orale,  semblait  k  mon  oreille 
ne  former  que  deux  mots,  Tun  de  trois  syllables,  Tautre  de 
quatre,  m'ofirit,  k  Tanalyse,  sept  mots  bien  distincts  assembl&i 
en  deux  groupes  et  se  traduisant  litteralement  ainsi : 


u 


0       BJB     WJR  wo       FU      RR     MI 

le  cotUeau  ce  toi  donner  ci  moi^ 


The  same  process  is  applied  to  the  words  komayimiku^  koma- 
ytmmu  =  keep  me  from  de€Uh  and  aickneas^  and  to  the  sentence 
kofogorimi  =  give  me  riches. 

An  ailment  like  this  applied  to  sucVi  a  pY««»ft  «j&  gw*  wa  a 
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haife^  pronounced  quickly,  would  make  the  English  language 
monosyllahic. 

Stripped  to  their  roots,  all  languages  are  most  probably 
monosyllabic.  The  agglutination  of  separate  words,  which 
amalgamate  to  different  extents  in  different  languages,  gives  us 
inflexion.  Where  the  independent  character  of  the  agglutinated 
words  is  at  its  minimum^  we  have  derivation  ;  where  it  is  at  its 
maanmum,  composition.  Such  is  the  best  provisional  hypothesis 
for  the  phsenomena  of  inflection,  and  the  approaches  to  it. 

Li  the  particular  case  of  the  Yebu  language,  Monsieur 
D' Avezac  has  the  merit  of  shewing  that  its  inflexion  is  but  a 
loose  form  of  agglutination, — ^a  statement  which  we  believe  to 
hold  good  for  the  African  languages  throughout. 

The  ethnographical  error  which  we  guard  against,  is  the 
notion  that  Africa  has,  in  the  Yebu  tongue,  a  language  with 
the  same  amount  of  grammatical  isolation,  (real  or  supposed,) 
as  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  Asia — an  error  into  which 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  Monsieur  D' Avezac  to  have 
fallen. 

VL  The  languages,  however,  which  present  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  being  peculiar  in  their  grammatical  structure,  are 
those  of  the  Caffirarian  groupe.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  practically  speaking,  every  word  begins  with  some  ex- 
traneous syllable  prefixed  to  it. 

Hence,  in  the  following  words  wmtu  ==  person,  thashe  =  Aor«^, 
f nkosi  =  captain,  isicaksL  =  servant^  tesana  =  infant,  umlambo 
«=  river,  ubuso  ==  face,  akutysi  srr^fordj  a^antu  =  people,  ama- 
zwe  =  words,  znkomo  ==  cattle,  imiii  =  trees,  the  letters  that 
are  printed  in  italics  are  wholly  non-radical.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  superadded  prefixes,  in  the  use  of  which,  the  remark- 
able part  is  the  fiwjt  that  they  occur  before  all  nouns  indiscri- 
minately, i.  e,  no  noun  appears  without  one,  any  more  than  a 
mere  crude  form,  minus  its  inflections,  (e,  g,  X07-  or  opviB^  ap- 
pears in  Greek.  The  rationale  of  .these  superadded  prefixes 
has  yet  to  be  evolved.  At  present  they  are  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Cafire  groupe  of  languages.  So  necessary  is 
the  incorporation  of  this  adventitious  element,  that  new  words 
like  priest  and  pharisee,  &c.  take  it,  and  become  wmpriest,  urn- 
pbansee,  when  introduced  into  the  Cafire  Scriptures. 
However,  the  universality  of  ttuB  pr^^vx  \&  otX^  qtv^  q£  the 
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CaSre  peculiaiities.  One,  equally  remarkable,  is  the  so-called 
Euphonic  or  Alliterational  Concord.  The  prefix  of  one  ward 
determines  the  initial  of  another. 

1.  The  prefixes  u  and  um,  determine  that  the  words  in  a 
certain  syntactical  relation  to  them,  shall  change  their  natural 
initial  into  uf, — umtu  weUzwe  =  a  man  of  the  country. 

2.  The  prefixes  i  and  tZe,  determine  that  the  word  in  a  cer- 
tain syntactical  relation  to  them,  shall  change  their  natural 
initials  into  Z, — thashe  2enkosi  =  horse  of  the  captain. 

3.  The  prefixes  in  and  t m,  determine  that  the  words  in  a 
certain  syntactical  relation  to  them,  shall  change  their  natural 
initials  into  y, — ^inkosi  yabantu  =  captain  of  the  people. 

So  on  throughout.  The  number  of  prefixes  is  fifteen ;  which, 
for  grammatical  purposes,  may  be  dealt  with  as  twelve.  The 
letter  that  each  requires  for  the  initial  of  the  word  in  construc- 
tion with  it,  is  called  its  Euphonic  Letter ;  so  that  w  is  the  eu- 
phonic letter  of  u  and  tem,  Z  of  t  and  tZi,  y  of  in  and  im^  &c. 
The  expression  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  character  of  the 
euphonic  letter,  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  generalization  than 
it  has  met  with. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  Ethnological  value  of  these 
two  characteristics.  Are  they  to  be  found  elsewhere  ?  If  not» 
how  &r  do  they  isolate  the  Caffire  languages  ?  Our  own  an- 
swer upon  each  of  these  points  is  in  the  negative.  One  Afirican 
language  at  least — ^the  Woloff — ^has  an  Alliterational  Concord ; 
and  the  appearance  of  non-radical  prefixes  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison  of  most  Afiican  vocabularies.  Finally,  more  than 
one  plausible  hypothesis  would  admit  of  their  being  considered 
as  comparatively  modem  forms  in  language.  These  points, 
however,  can  only  be  indicated. 

Such  are  the  more  important  details  and  principles  involved 
in  the  enumerated  works.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
after  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  that  both  the  grammati- 
cal and  glossarial  differences  between  the  Afiican  tongues  have 
been  exaggerated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  no  language 
'throughout  that  continent  is  isolated  in  the  way  that  the  Basque 

b  in  Europe. 

R,  G.  L. 
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XVI. 
MISCELLANIES. 

1.  AmSTOFHANICA. 

AchamianSj  L  47.— o  ^ap  ^Afif/u'Oeoi,  k.  t.  X. 

The  Scholiast  considers  this  genealogical  passage  as  a  sneer  at  the 
prologues  of  Euripides,  while  Mr.  Mitchell  presumes  this  personage  with 
the  long  pedigree  and  short  purse,  to  be  a  satire  on  the  family  pride  and 
poverty  of  the  Spartans  and  Dorians  generally;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  commentator  that  it  most  probably  may  be  our 
author's  first  covert  attack  on  Socrates,  previous  to  his  outburst  in  the 
"  Clouds."  The  name  "  Amphitheos,''  implying  an  omnipresent  deity, 
eecms  to  have  been  assumed  in  ridicule  of  Socrates,  his  followers,  and 
their  tenets ;  for  with  all  his  pretensions  to  divinity,  he  still  derives 
his  origin  from  the  earth,  from  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  and  Celeus.  He 
next  designates  Phainarete  as  his  nurse  or  grand-dam,  the  mother  of 
Socrates,  and  by  profession  an  accoucheuse ;  of  her  again,  he  says, 
was  bom  Lucinus,  from  whom  I,  an  immortal,  derive  my  existence. 
Now  Lucinus  may  have  reference  to  Lucina,  the  Latin  presiding 
deity  of  obstetricism,  and  mean  Socrates  as  the  son  of  a  midwife ;  or 
taking  a  more  probable  Grecian  derivation,  it  may  come  from  Xvvov, 
*^  a  wolf,"  a  common  enough  term  of  reproach  at  Athens.  We  may 
suppose  this  satire  quite  intelligible  to  an  Attic  audience,  and  easily 
applicable  to  Socrates,  while  the  conclusion  would  convey  an  attack 
upon  that  philosopher's  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  poverty  of  his  appearance,  which  might  seem  but  little  to  cone-> 
spend  with  such  a  boast. 

AchoartuanSj  L  347. — ^Efi^Xcr*  tip*  aTrame*  avaatUiv  fiorjv^ — 

''  I  thought  you  would  soon  cease  your  clamour,"  or  more  literally, 
''  I  thought  you  would^soon  shake  your  clamour  up." 

This  line  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  conmientators,  most  of 
whom  have  fancied  there  might  be  some  error  in  the  reading,  and 
many  have  proposed  emendations ;  among  others,  one  very  fair  conjec- 
ture is  mentioned  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Blaydes's  edition  of  this  play  in 
the  Third  Volume  of  The  CUuncal  Museum,  (p.  447 ;)  but,  as  correctly 
noted  by  the  reviewer,  is  ^^  slashing  to  take  its  place  unceremo- 
niousljr  in  the  text"    It  if^  tfecestary  for  me  to  ^  over  the  many 


* 
t 
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long  and  learned  opinions  expressed  on  this  line,  as  I  hold  the  reading 
to  be  perfectly  good,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author  easy  of  explana- 
tion. The  use  of  the  word  avaaeUiv^  in  which  the  difficulty  origi- 
nates, is  one  of  those  unexpected  applications  of  terms  so  common 
in  Aristophanes,  dvawaveiv  porjy  was  the  expression  to  be  looked 
for;  but  by  way  of  joke,  out  comes  ivaaeUiv  fio^v^  "to  shake  up," 
or,  "out  your  clamour;"  which  avatreUiv^  I  conjecture  to  have  been 
a  term  in  general  use  among  the  Achamian  charcoal-burners,  and 
applied  to  the  shaking  out,  or  emptying  of  their  sacks ;  thus  profes- 
sionally implying  by  ivaaeUiv  Poijv^  "  to  end,  or  empty  themselves 
of  their  clamour;"  just  what  an  ordinary  person  would  mean  by 

WaspSy  I.  696. — a?«  fiov  roy  Otua  raparrciv. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  proved  puzzling  to  many  com- 
mentators, and  various  translations  have  been  proposed ;  yet  a  care- 
ful reference  to  the  play  will  easily  show,  that  it  is  no  idiomatic  ex- 
pression, and  that  the  literal  translation,  "  how  you  do  stir  up  my 
sea  shore,"  is  the  correct  one.  The  passage  alludes  to  the  alyiaXoy, 
''sea  beach,"  of  small  voting  pebbles  and  shells,  which  we  were  in- 
formed (at  line  110,)  that  the  old  dicast  had  laid  up  and  cherished  at 
home,  in  order  always  to  be  ready  with  his  vote,  and  here  perhaps 
he  would  display  a  few  of  them  in  his  hand,  bringing  them  out  from 
the  folds  of  his  cloak,  to  express  his  strong  desire  to  condemn  those 
who  had  been  just  described  as  gulling  him.  It  is  singular  how  a 
slight  inatttention  propagates  error.  The  Scholiast  and  several  an- 
notators,  with  whom  Mitchell,  and  strange  to  say,  Liddell  and  Scott, 
in  their  Lexicon,  agree,  have  held  that  Oi^  implies  not  only  the  sea 
shore,  but  also  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  that  our  author's 
meaning  is  here  allegorically,  "  you  trouble  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart."  I  fear,  however,  that  Oti  can  only  mean  the  deposit  of  peb- 
bles, sand,  and  shells,  on  the  sea  beach,  the  shore  of  the  sea,  "  the 
smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand"  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  a  mistaken  idea  of  this  passage  has  led  these  scholars  into  error. 
Professor  Dunbar,  in  his  Lexicon,  translates  it,  "  How  you  gravel 
me,"  a  curiously  ingenious  misapprehension.  The  meaning  of  Aris- 
tophanes seems  remarkably  simple  and  evident,  when  we  refer  to  the 
story  of  the  aiytaXby^  at  the  110th  line. 

Wasps,  I,  1036. — KaTucvDpocokifaat, 

The  Scholiast  has  here  fallen  into  error,  imagining  the  meaning  of 
this  verb  to  be  "to  take  a  bribe ;"  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  Liddell  and  Scott  in  their  Lexicon ;  while  Donnegan  and  Scapula 
have  correctly  rendered  it,  "  to  give  a  bribe,*^  w\lYi  ^Yi^m  "WA-OasS^  m 
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his  note  agrees,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  itself  implies  it  It  is 
moreover  proved  from  the  ''  Frogs/'  L  361,  where  the  passive  Karaiw^ 
pohoxeiTai  occors  in  the  sense  of  "  to  take  a  bribe,''  so  that  correctly 
this  verb  signifies  in  the  active  "  to  give  a  bribe,"  and  in  the  passive 
''to  take  a  bribe,"  ''bribe  and  to  be  bribed." 

William  Bell  BiACDOHALD. 
Rammsbbcauu,  April  184$. 


2.  On  the  Verb  i^virria^uj. 

Kat  rov  oov  avOi's  vpoofLoKujv  ofioairopov^ 
'Efvsrrca^o?!/  ofifia,  TIo\vvcikov9  piav 
Aiv  iv  rekevrij  TovvofjH  €vBarovfi€V09f 

KaXci.— iEschyL  8.  Th.  573. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  e^uwria^w  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Blomfield,  in  his  Edition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  in  a  note, 
where  he  says,  "  i^vma^u)  nihil  aliud  significare  potest  quam  resupino, 
Oculos  antem  resupinabant,  qoi  admiratione  quavis  vel  iracundia  com- 
movebantur.  Minime  in  hoc  loco  superbiae  indicium,  qnod  pntat 
Schntzius,  ovofia  vero  et  o/ifia  qnoties  confiisa  sint,  docet  Yalckenarius 
ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  415."  More  recent  editors  and  lexicographers 
give  a  different  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  in  consequence  of 
adopting  the  old  reading  opofia  instead  of  oftfia.  The  Editors  of  the 
Oxford  Lexicon  say,  "  i^.  opofia  (sciL  Polynices)  to  turn  it  over,  take  U 
to  pieces,  iEschyl.  Theb.  577.  Of  Aristoph.  Eq.  21,  19."  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  verse  in  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  expression  i^vima^uov  ovoum.  It  seems  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  participle  vpoafiokwv,  in  the  preceding  line.  In  the 
next  place,  if  i^vima^w  signifies  to  turn  over,  does  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  what  u  turned  over  should  be  taken  to  pieces  ?  1  apprehend 
that  such  a  translation  is  altogether  erroneous.  Linwood,  in  his 
Lexicon  to  iEschylus,  says,  "  The  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  two 
succeeding  lines  is  no  argument  against  it. — (See  opofia.)  Possibly 
f^inrria^wy  ovofia  may  bc  thus  explained.  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
^wrioi,  when  turned  upside  doum  ;  i.  e.  placed  in  a  different  position 
to  the  natural  one.  Hence,  any  thing  employed  in  an  untisual  or  per^ 
verted  manner,  might  be  said  i^vwrtd^effOai,  as  the  name  TloXweiicyv, 
which  properly  denoted  only  the  individual  Polynices,  is  here,  by  a 
kind  of  perversion,  taken  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  its  component 
parts  as  a  word,  woXm  and  veixo?.  In  English  it  would  be  expressed 
by  the  phrase,  playing  or  punning  upon  the  name.  In  the  present  in- 
stance,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  name  was  pronounced  so  as  to 
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give  the  meaning  &  iroXv  veiKo*,  yeiico9,  the  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
latter  half  of  the  compound,  sc.  vciko^J^  How  ij^ima^tDv  ovofta  can 
conyey  such  a  meaning,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  the  author 
had  been  endeavouring  to  explain  the  line  following,  sciL  Ai*  eV  reX- 
cvTi^  yo^vofi  ivBaTovfi€P09,  he  could  scarcely  have  done  it  better  than 
in  the  last  part  of  his  observations.  But  as  applied  to  the  expression 
in  question,  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  verb  i^vTma^u)^  cannot  admit  of 
anch  interpretations  as  the  above  lexicographers  have  given  to  it.  It 
neither  signifies  to  turn  over,  nor  to  turn  upside  down  ;  but  the  very 
reverse  of  the  latter,  sell,  to  turn  downside  up,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  Wlien  a  man  is  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  he  turns  himself  on  his  back  with  his  face  upwards^  he  performs 
the  act  expressed  by  i^vmia^iv^  Lat  resupino,  as  Blomfield  has  very 
properly  rendered  it.  The  repetition  of  the  same  word  is,  no  doubt, 
common  enough  with  the  Greek  poets ;  but,  coupled  with  e^vTrna^wv, 
no  appropriate  meaning  can  be  deduced  from  them.  Besides,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  second  line,  the  noun  has  the  ar~ 
tiele ;  in  the  first,  it  has  it  not,  and  cannot  have  it  upon  account  of 
the  versification.  But  it  was  as  necessary  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second,  and  more  so,  as  the  name  of  the  individual  had  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  if  the  line  be  read 
'Efvyrtafwi'  oj/o/ia,  liokvv^Uov^  P''°^*',  wc  have  a  Dactyle  in  the 

third  place,  and  a  Tribrach  in  the  fourth;  and  no  fewer  than/ve  short 
tyUabUs  running.  Such  a  position  of  so  many  short  syllables  together 
may  be  found  in  the  Iambic  verse  of  the  comic  poets ;  but  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  instances  in  tragic  Iambic  verse,  and  these  of 
doubtful  authority,  where  a  Tribrach  follows  a  Dactyle  in  the  third 
{dace.     It  would  render  the  verse  utterly  inharmonious.^ 


>  I  am  aware  that  in  y.  592  of  this 
play,  no  fewer  than  tix  short  syl- 
lables are  found,  namely  two  Tribrachs. 
fim^umf    £X.c»m    hm    ^f(i*0f     »a»9'cvfittfct. 

But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
reading  is  incorrect.  We  find  in  Dr. 
Blomfield's  edition,  in  a  note,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  mSkaMet,  Plutareh,  Op. 
Mar.  p.  88,  B,  Damaso.  pp.  1032,  56, 
1056, 40,  ifx««a,  PlatOy  Plutarekut  ter, 
f^Nwip>  DafMtdui  priore  loco.**  R.  P. 
Phrtarehi  Loca  sunt  T.  I.  pp.  56,  152 ; 
T.y.p. 586,  HST.  aSkmJi  ^m4um.  Eufltath. 
od  Iliad f  B.  p.  360,  371,  qui  posterio- 
rem  rersiu  partem  citat  ad  liiadf  0.  p. 


720,  7,  mukm»m  otiam  Suidas.  The  ori- 
ginal reading  seems  then  to  hare  been, 

—  V       w/         'J      -f-       WW/  V     »/        -  —      /V        - 

And,  I  imagine,  any  one  who  compares 
the  rhythm  of  the  two  lines,  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the 
latter.  I  dare  not,  howeTer,  afiirm  that 
no  examples  of  doable  Tribrachs  occur 
near  the  commencement  of  an  Iambic 
line,  such  as  the  following.    "Hr/iiir  n 


-    -  / 


V    »•)  w  W        •/     -        -/ 

Phil,  1294 ;  but  they  are  certainly  very 
ran  in  the  Vxa^e  i^\a. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  impossibility  of  deducing  any  appro- 
priate meaning  from  the  expression  i^vTma^wv  oyofia,  and  frt)m  the 
violation  of  what  appears  an  established  role  in  yersification  if  it  were 
adopted,  that  the  reading  igvTma^ivv  ofifta,  suggested  by  Schiitz,  is 
both  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  described  by  the  poet,  and 
with  the  metrical  canon  observed  by  all  the  tragedians.  Amphiaraus 
is  represented  by  iEschylus,  approaching  Polynices  with  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  reproach  in  his  looks.  Withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  The- 
ban  prince,  he  turns  them  up  to  heaven,  to  mark  his  astonishment  and 
deep  sense  of  the  crime  Polynices  was  going  to  commit  against  his 
country. 

'  A^-ytt  Ce  Toi/T   €7ro9  ota  ffrofia* 
*H  roiov  ep^op  leal  Oeoiffi  frpoatpiXdif 
KaXop  T   ^Kovffai  Kal  X^fyecv  fieOvtrrdpoi^f 
TloXtv  irarpt^av  xat  0€OV9  tov9  Cfyyev€i9 
UopOeTvf  ffrpaievfi*  iiraKiov  ifiPefiXtjKOTa, — 576—580. 

Geobgb  Dukbar. 

CoLLEQR  OF  £dinburob^  lit  June  1846. 


3.  Some  corrections  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  and  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

L  In  the  Dictionary  of  Oreeh  and  Boman  Biography ,  art.  Aspre- 
nas,  L.,  it  is  said  that  Asprenas  was  sent  to  kill  Agrippa  Posthumus ; 
with  a  reference  to  Tac.  An.  i.  53.  Now,  in  that  chapter,  it  is  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  a  corruptor  of  JuUa,  who  is  related  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  according  to  one  account,  (quidam  tradidere)  by  the  order 
of  Asprenas. 

II.  A  coin  of  Tib.  Sempron.  Gracchus  is  given,  and  it  is  said  '^  that 


I  stated  above,  that  it  seems  to  bave 
been  an  established  rule  trith  the  tra- 
gio  poets,  not  to  introduoe  a  Tribrach 
alter  a  Dactyle  in  the  third  place.  The 
following  line  in  the  Philoctetee  of  So- 
phoe&ea  is  opposed  to  this  rule, 

922. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  poet 

repoMia  i9'»^§t ;  why  might  he  not  also 

repeat  tMMVfttu^    I  think  it  was  most 


natural  that  he  should,  instead  of  em- 
ploying another  verb,  synonimous  no 
doubt  in  meaning,  but  not  nearly  bo 
often  used  by  him  as  the  other. 

It  was  upon  a  similar  principle  that 
the  tragedians  did  not  introduoe  the 
Dactyle  into  the  fifth  place,  that  there 
might  not  be  too  many  short  syllables 
at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

G,  D. 
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he  ifl  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer."  Now,  in  the  same  book 
and  chapter  of  Tacitas,  {An.  l  53.)  there  is  an  account  of  this  Sem- 
pronioB  Gracchus.    Rupcrti  refers  to  Yell  Paterc.  n.  100. 

ILL  In  the  interesting  life  of  Horace  by  Mr  Milman,  I  noticed  se- 
veral misprints  in  the  references,  which  I  did  not  note  at  the  time, 
nor  is  it  now  worth  while  to  hunt  them  out. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Scott  and  LiddelFs  Lexicon,  there  are  the 
following  misprints : — 

Under  oc€  (B.)  n.  for  niSe^  read  roce avv^x*^ ;  after  the  first 

example  Sdi  J^tverijpo^  oxye9  xpvaetoi  avv^xov^  add  a  reference  to  II. 
XT.  415. ;  and  after  the  second  example,  add  a  reference  to  xx.  478, 
striking  out  the  reference  to  xx.  415. 

^AXXu79  in  Od.  xx.  211,  which  is  given  under  3.,  should  have  been 
given  under  2.,  at  least  it  is  exactly  parallel  to  Od.  vm.  176. 

Under  vaWui  —  waWopAvwv^  II,  XV.  191.  we  are  not  to  suppose  an 
eUipse  of  wttXiui/, — see  Spitzner. 

afi€vai^  11,  XXI.  70.,  and  cTo-ai,  II,  xvm.  317.  "  to  have  one's  fill."  Cf. 
Butm.  Lexil.    The  only  meaning  given  in  the  Lexicon  is,  "  to  satiate." 

Under  tt/j/w,  (ad  fin.)  "  the  « in  the  aor.,  except  in  imper.  irtOi  is  al- 
ways short,"    It  is  long  in  It.  xvi.  825, — see  Spitzner. 

Under  ttvkvos  n.  a  reference  is  given  to  IL  xvi.  212,  for  w  •  \t$ot 
"  a  shower  of  stones,"  where  the  meaning  is,  "  close  laid,"  in  building. 

<t>viiv  is  said  to  be  used  "  adverbially"  in  Homer  always ;  it  is  not 
so  used  in  II.  xxn.  370. 

Under  fifj  m.  Od.  iv.  684,  ftij — ^iviimcvaavie^  is  rendered,  ''no  these 
suitors," — H(;rm.  on  Vig.  "  postquam  semel  proci  fuerunt." 

'^a  is  said  not  to  occur  in  1st  person  for  «/v, —  but  see  Od.  xn.  368. 

Od.  xui.  101.  opfiov  ficrpov  is  uot  "  the  size  of  the  harbour,"  but  to 

TcXo?  T§9  €v  OaXtiffaii  Kara<^tv<^rJ9^  Eustath. 

ffvuaeipo^iat,  IL  XV.  680.  Spitzner  is  referred  to  as  rendering  "  to 
choose ;"  but  he  explains  it  by  "  conjugo."    Sec  his  note. 

vi^ofiai^  Od.  VI.  224.  has  a  double  accusative ;  this  is  not  remarked. 

IV9  A.  b.  I.  on  the  citation  from  Butm.  Lex.  9,  v.  (f)^^  see  the  remarks 
of  Spitzner,  Excursus  xxvi.  p.  36.  who  cites  a  large  number  of  ex- 
amples against  Butmann. 

vepau)  B.  iln.  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  words.  '^  The  verb  in 
this  sense  seems  not,"^  &c. ;  the  not  should  apparently  be  struck  out. 

Under  etijfjLi,  upro  is  a  misprint  for  aiyro. 

Under  irpoxw^  /?.  xxi.  460.  is  misquoted. 

afipxlaKw  is  found  with  a  transitive  force  in  Plato  Tkewt.  p.  149.  D. 

i^wv,  as  in  the  phrase  v^&v  iv  d^wvt^  {II,  xvi.  239,)  is  not  illus- 
trated.—Other  omissions  are  II.  xxn.  322, — eiWo  toaov — "  almost  the 
whole,"  if  we  follow  the  old  interpreters, — see  Spitzner. 

These  erroTB,  or  such  of  them  as  are  enors,  YvavtXsftWv  twAr^  ^^--wr. 
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during  several  months  constant  use  of  the  book ;  and  the  bringing 
them  forward  is  not  meant  to  imply  any  disparagement  of  a  most 

useful  help. 

J.  B. 

Cambrijme,  May  1 846. 


4.  On  w«  av  WITH  THE  SuBJUNCTTVE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  writer  of  the  remarks  on  a'v  uv^  &c.  with  the 
conjunctiye,  {Class.  Mus,  yoL  n.  333,)  has  failed  to  discover  the  real 
force  of  this  formula. 

I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  will 
show  that  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  Xtrdrti^ ;  to  modify  or  give  a  polite 
colouring  to  intentions,  desires,  commands,  or  wishes,  generally  when 
they  are  abrupt  or  startling,  by  stating  the  reason  or  end  for  the  wish, 
or  command,  or  intention ;  dv  in  these  passages  refers  to  the  will  of 
the  person  addressed,  as  connected  with  the  command,  &c.,  and  an- 
swers to  our  English,  "  if  you  please^ — "  if  you  toill  he  so  good  as  to 
do  so.^ 

In  some  passages  it  is  ironical,  as  in  Soph.  Electr.  1495. 

In  others  it  is  omitted  where  it  might  have  been  expected ;  but  this 
omission  generally  occurs  where  the  speaker  is  in  great  haste,  or  la- 
bouring under  too  excited  feelings  to  trouble  himself  to  be  civil,  as 
Eur.  Bacch.  1202,  where  Agave  rushes  in  a  frantic  state  on  the  stage 
with  the  head  of  Pentheus  in  her  hand — 

cS  KaWiTTvpr^ov  doTV  Otffiatav  ^Oovo^ 
vatov7€9,  ^OeS^  W9  iStfre  r-qvS*  aypav» 

And  its  omission  in  certain  passages,  and  its  insertion  in  others  of  a 
similar  character,  is,  I  think,  frequently  intended  to  mark  certain 
lights  and  shades  of  character.  Compare  Jason's  words,  Med.  1131, 
where  dv  is  omitted,  with  those  of  Menelaus,  Orest.  1562,  where  it  is 
inserted.  In  the  latter,  perhaps  the  poet  expresses,  by  using  dv^  the 
smooth-tongued  character  of  Menelaus,  (which  he  has  given  him  in 
other  parts  of  the  play,)  who,  even  in  moments  of  excitement  and  dis- 
tress, never  forgot  his  soft  sawder* 

I  may  add,  with  reference  to  an  extract  from  my  Grammar,  in  page 
113.  of  the  last  Part,  (xi.)  of  The  Classical  Museum,  that  Professor 
Kiihner  is  not  answerable  for  the  definition  of  a  verb  there  given. 
His  definition  is,  ^'  Das  Verb  ist  der  Ausdruck  eines  Thdtigheitsbegrif- 
fes^  for  which  I  substituted  that  which  is  quoted  as  Euhner's,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Museum  to  which  I  refer. 

W.  E.  Jelf. 
Oxford,  Curtbt  Cbumch,  24th  April  1846. 
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5.  Attempts  at  a  Translatiok  of  Obeek  Chobics. 
Sophodes,  (Edipui  Cohnmuj—Yv.  1208-45. 

*0<rri«  Tov  jr\doyo9  fUpov^^  k,  t.  X, 

Stbofhe. 

Whoso  for  long  life  prafs. 

And  covets  length  of  days. 

To  every  prudent  mind 

Shall  senseless  seem  and  blind, 
Increase  of  woes  alone  increase  of  life  can  bring — 

All  pleasures  disappear 

With  each  slowHX>lling  year, 

Whilst  dull  Satiety 

Creeps  on  from  day  to  day, 
Nor  yields  his  hapless  prey  till  Death  with  fatal  spring 

Bounds  on  him  unawares, 

And  fate  in  sullen  strains. 

Unlike  the  gentle  lyre 

Or  festal  dance,  proclaims 
The  dismal  end  of  all  his  earthly  suffering. 

Antistkophe. 

Not  to  be  bom  is  best, 

But  next  among  the  blest, 

Who  gains  a  glimpse  of  light, 

Then  sinks  in  endless  night. 
And  backward  hastens  to  his  gloomy  bourne — 

Since  even  at  the  height 

Of  youth's  unchecked  delight, 

Sorrow  stands  ever  nigh. 

And  toil  with  drooping  eye, 
War,  murder,  strife,  and  envy  rage  in  turn — 

And  then  comes  sullen  age. 
Weak,  impotent,  and  prone 

To  querulous  complaint ; 
Deserted  and  alone. 
Where  all  misfortunes  thickly  clustering  sojourn. 
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Epode. 


Beneath  its  chilling  grasp  the  wretched  man. 

As  we  ourselves,  for  ever  lies ; 
And  like  a  northern  wave-washed  shore, 

Heaten  hj  the  inclement  skies, 
The  biUows  of  destruction  round  him  roar, 

With  never-«easing  sweep — 
When  sinking  Phoebus  greets  the  new-bom  moon, 
At  early  dawn  and  fervid  noon, 
Or  when  the  stars'  faint  beams  forth  on  the  midnight  peep. 


Vv.  1548-71. 

E<  0€fH9  eari  fiotj  jr.  t.  X. 


Strophe. 

Dark  goddess  of  the  world  unseen. 
And  thou,  stem  monarch  of  the  shades  below, 

If  ye  will  hear  our  prayer ! 
Grant  diat  this  stranger  o*er  his  dreadful  path  may  go, 

Unwom  by  toil  or  pain,  with  step  serene. 
From  the  blest  regions  of  etherial  air, 
Down  to  your  gloomy  cells  and  Stygian  mansions  drear ! 

Many  and  undeserved  have  been  his  woes, 

But  now,  by  Jove's  high  will,  in  peace  shall  he  repose. 

Antistrophe. 

Ye  gods  of  dismal  Hades,  hear ! 
And  thou,  terrific  form,  that  dimly  liest 

Beneath  the  polished  gate, 
And  from  thy  cave  with  hideous  yell  for  ever  criest, 

Grim  guard  of  Pluto's  dusky  throne,  forbear 
To  raise  thy  terrors,  when  impelled  by  Fate, 
This  stranger  treads  among  the  dead  with  stately  gait — 

Old  Earth,  and  Tartarus'  sleepless  son,  arise ! 

Advance  with  soothing  tongue,  and  mildly-beaming  eyes  I 

J.   ECCLESTON. 

Sutton  Coldpield  Gramuak  School. 
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XVII. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  A  Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
MoscHus,  with  Glossary  and  Prolegomena.  By  Frederic  H.  Ring- 
wood,  M.A.    Dublin,  1846.    Svo. 

Mr.  Rinowood  has  included  in  this  volume  the  15th,  14th,  2d,  and 
2l8t  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  and  has  stated  in  the  preface,  at  some 
length,  his  grounds  for  publishing  the  '^  mimic  Idyls"  by  themselves, 
as  the  first  part  of  his  selection  from  the  Greek  Bucolic  poets.    The 
mere  arrangement,  in  a  publication  of  this  nature,  appears  to  us  a 
matter  of  so  slight  comparative  importance,  as  by  no  means  to  call 
for  the  elaborate  justification  which  Mr.  Ringwood  has  bestowed  upon 
it;  while  the  grouping  together  as  ''mimic,'*  or  imitative,  a  certain 
number  of  poems,  as  though  this  epithet  expressed  their  peculiar  and 
distinctive  character,  is  in  our  view  an  arbitrary  and  objectionable 
principle,  and  unfavourable  to  a  right  estimation  of  the  poet's  genius. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  only  in  these  Idyls  that  Theo- 
critus has  vividly  exerted  his  "  mimic"  imagination :   on  the  other, 
they  themselves  are  much  beyond  mere  specimens,  however  perfect, 
of  "  mimic"  art ;  so  that  the  exclusion  implied  in  the  monopoly  of 
such  a  title,  is  unjust  alike  to  the  poems  to  which  it  is  awarded,  and 
to  those  from  which  it  is  withheld.    It  has  often  struck  us,  that  a 
great  poet  is  unfair  even  to  himself,  and  adopts  a  plan  calculated  to 
spoil  the  pleasure,  and  pervert  the  taste  of  many  of  his  readers,  by 
classifying  his  works  into  "Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection," 
"  Poems  of  the  Fancy,"  "  Poems  of  the  Imagination ;"  and  if  this 
isolation  be  a  dangerous  attempt  for  the  creative  artist  himself,  it  must 
be  far  more  so  for  the  critic.    From  artificial  arrangements  of  this 
kind,  necessarily  incomplete  as  they  must  be,  we  should  be  deterred 
by  the  recollection  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of 
false  ingenuity  similarly  applied ;  we  mean  that  marvellous  distribution 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  by  means  of  which,  critics  in  old  times  succeeded 
in  persuading  themselves  that  they  enjoyed  a  fuller  appreciation  of  his 
philosophical  merit.    While  we  cannot  but  deprecate  the  habit  of 
affixing  tills  or  similar  epithets  to  a  selected  number  of  Idyls,  as  rest- 
ing upon  mistaken  grounds,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  the  poems 
contained  in  this  volume  are  very  happUy  cbo^eriv  lot  ^^  ^\»?^%^  ^V 
IV.  Y 
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introducing  beginners  to  the  Syracusan  poet,  no  less  witii  a  view  to 
peculiarity  of  language  and  expression,  than  to  the  raciness,  buoyant 
vigour,  and  beauty  of  ideas  which  they  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  text,  we  find  a  copious  array  of  notes,  critical 
commentary,  and  glossary,  which,  in  fulness  of  information,  generally 
leave  little  to  be  required  for  the  student,  indc(Ml  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  rather  oppress  hun  with  accumulated  opinions  from 
divers  quarters,  tlian  smooth  his  path  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the 
difiiculty.  This,  however,  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  much  more 
venial  than  the  presumption  of  pronouncing  a  dogmatical  judgment, 
when  at  the  best,  much  uncertainty  must  still  rest  upon  the  interpre- 
tation. At  times  it  appears  to  us,  considering  the  various  opinions 
that  arc  laid  before  the  reader,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Ringwood,  that 
others  are  omitted,  which  might,  on  their  own  merits,  have  preferred 
at  least  an  equal  claim  to  insertion.  His  note  on  the  sense  of  pa^m, 
in  the  much  disputed  passage,  Id.  xy.  27-30,  is  sensible  and  cautious, 
yet  we  are  surprised  that  he  has  not  noticed  Hermann's  conjecture  in 
V.  30,  a  Be  afiafia  0c/>ci,  which  has  been  adopted  by  so  considerate  an 
editor  as  Meineke,  and  surely  deserved  mention.  We  can  hardly  as- 
sent to  the  explanation  contained  in  the  note  to  y.  7,  the  purport  of 
which  is  to  justify  the  construction  eKaarorepw  efi'  airoticeiw,  "  A  dif- 
ference may  perhaps  be  traced  between  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
with  the  gen.  and  with  the  accus.  In  the  former  case,  the  notion  of 
distance  only  is  expressed,  while  in  the  latter,  as  c/ie  is  the  object  of 
the  verb,  the  sentence  may  imply,  you  distress  me  by  dwelling  at  too 
great  a  distance."  The  instances  from  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles 
would  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  a  verb  like  oTxofiat  or  airoiKLiv  may 
be  followed  by  the  accusative,  when  its  relation  to  the  noun  is  such 
as  obviously  and  at  once  to  suggest  the  notion  of  a  transitive  verb, 
to  which  it  may  be  for  the  time  considered  as  an  equivalent.  Thus 
"has  deserted  me,"  "was  left,  and  avoided,"  are  the  ideas  directly 
called  up  by  oixcrat,  aVa»A:€«To,  and  these  verbs  accordingly  allowed 
to  take  the  construction  which  generally  belongs  to  verbs  expressive 
of  those  ideas :  the  equivalence  which  Mr.  R.*s  interpretation  gives  us 
is  far  fetched  and  indirect.  If  the  reading  can  be  defended,  (which 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful,)  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  render  it, 
"  you  have  removed,  leaving  me  at  a  great  distance."  Such  a  mean- 
ing has  more  of  a  common  character  with  the  instances  adduced  by 
Bemhardy,  Syntax,  p.  112-3,  than  "you  distress  me,"  &c. 

Mr.  Ringwood's  note  upon  v.  94,  ^rj  </>itff  }A€\tr&Sc9,  is  chargeable 

with  an  inaccuracy,  which  does  injustice  in  some  measure  to  Butt- 

raann,  and  more  materially  to  John  Wordsworth.    lie  writes  thus : — 

"The  quantity  of  the  conjunctive  '  probably  with  v  long,'  (see  Buttm. 

Irregular  Verbs  in  v.  0iw,)  does  not  form  a  second  objection  to  its 
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remaining  here,  as  J.  W.  supposed,  "  (f>vi^  si  bene  Grsecnm  esset  priorem 
compere  deberet."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Bnttmann,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  is  speaking,  not  of  0v7,  but  of  0vi7 :  he  expressly  distin- 
guishes the  two  forms,  while  Mr.  R.'s  remark  appears  to  ignore  the 
distinction.  Both  the  probable  quantity  and  the  existence  of  the  latter 
form,  are  rested  by  Buttmann  solely  on  the  analogy  of  Bvrf^  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  say  why,  in  the  instance  quoted  from  Xenophon's 
Hiero,  ^fi(t>^ri  should  be  preferred  to  ifKpvif.  Secondly,  whatever  right 
to  Hellenic  parentage  may  be  assigned  to  this  hypothetical  tpvrj,  J. 
W.'s  criticism  as  to  </>vy  is  undeniably  correct ;  see  Eurip.  Ewrysih.  fir. 
5,  Matth.  «9  r^ap  (iv  xpl^'f^'^  ^V\  Menand.  fragtn,  inc.  87,  Mein. 
where  (f>v€U  comes  at  the  end  of  a  line,  probably  written  by  a  tragic 
poet;  and  Mr.  Ringwood^s  censure,  which  could  only  have  had  a 
chance  of  being  applicable,  if  the  author,  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
had  written  <pvrj,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  In  his  glossary  on  this 
passage,  IVIr.  R.  quotes  an  extract  from  Passow,  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  (t>vtv,  which  might  have  afforded  him  a  theme  for  pretty 
extensive  correction.  Passow  speaks  as  if  the  late  poets  were  almost 
the  sole  authority  for  long  v  in  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  quali- 
fication which  this  statement  requires  is  apparent  from  at  least  the 
following  instances  in  which  the  v  is  long:  (pverat^  Sophocl.  Aload,  fir. 
109,  Dind. ;  01*6/,  Eurip.  fr.  dub.  44,  Matth. ;  (pvo/iev^  Aristoph.  Av. 
106,  {</>vo^dvov9j  fi".  inc.  101,  Bergk,  is  perhaps  not  positively  cer- 
tain ;)  (f>veaOat^  Alexis,  Hypn.  fr.  1. ;  (pverat^  Menander,  fr.  inc.  27,  b., 
and  64,  Mcin. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  chiefly  to  points  in  which  a  rapid 
glance  over  Mr.  Ringwood's  pages  seemed  to  disclose  a  deficiency. 
We  are  bound  to  add,  that  many  specimens  might  have  been  quoted 
fipom  his  notes  which  meet  with  our  cordial  approbation ;  and  we  trust 
that  his  volume  will  obtain  the  success  which  it  fully  deserves,  in 
familiarizing  the  language,  and  kindling  a  warm  interest  in  the  beau- 
ties of  Theocritus  among  the  students  of  Dublin  University,  for  whose 
use,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  the  work  has  been  undertaken. 


2.  Antibarbarus  der  Latedoschen  Sprache  :  in  Zwei  Abtheilungen, 
nebst  Vorbemerkungen  iiber  reine  Latinitat:  Von  Dr.  T.  PH. 
Krebs.    3te  Auflage.     1843.    8vo. 

Those  who  write  Latin,  ought  to  write  according  to  the  Latin  idiom ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  ought  not  to  string  together  Latin  words  in  an^ 
connection,  or  m  a  connection  altogether  moieTiv,  \s\sl\.  ^^  y^XskS^R.  ^^- 
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racter  and  moyement  of  their  style  ought  to  be  Latin,  and  not  English, 
French,  or  German ;  otherwise,  we  shall  have  a  jargon  not  only  taste- 
less but  ludicrous,  and  often  unintelligible.    So  far  every  sensible  man 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Krebs  and  the  school  of  Purists,  to  which  he  be- 
longs.   But  whether,  in  the  choice  of  Latin  phraseology,  a  modem 
writer  should  make  it  an  object  curiously  to  conform  himself  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Cicero,  Csesar,  and  Livy,  unless  in  a  few  cases  of  un- 
avoidable deviation,  is  another  question  altogether,  and  one  which 
would  require  to  be  discussed  at  much  greater  length  than  the  present 
notice  contemplates.    The  author  of  this  new  '^  AntibaTbarus,"*  is  in- 
deed far  removed  from  the  nice  scrupulosity  of  Bembo  and  the  origi- 
ginal  Ciccronians,  whose  learned  puerilities  Erasmus  with  his  usual 
felicity  exposed :  he  qualifies  the  pedantic  absurdities  of  that  school  in 
every  way  that  a  reasonable  and  modem  purist  could  desire ;  still  the 
whole  drift  and  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  represent  a  systematic  imi- 
tation of  Cicero,  Csesar,  and  Livy,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  academical 
men  who  write  Latin  in  the  present  day, — a  proposition  from  which 
we  directly  and  decidedly  dissent.    It  is  a  presumption  mnning 
through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Krebs'  work,  that  a  word  is  to  be  preferred 
merely  because  it  is  the  word  used  by  Cicero,  and  to  be  rejected  mere- 
ly because  it  is  the  word  used  by  Apuleius.    Now,  every  one  knows 
two  things ;  first,  that  the  Latin  language  generally  was  in  a  much 
more  healthy  condition  in  the  age  of  Cicero  than  in  that  of  Apuleius  ; 
and  second,  that  the  former  is  a  writer  of  infinitely  more  correct  taste 
than  the  latter.    The  step,  however,  from  these  two  facts  to  the  broad 
principle  asserted  by  the  purists,  that  independently  of  every  other 
consideration,  a  Latin  word  used  only  by  Apuleius,  and  his  contempo- 
raries or  successors,  is  absolutely  to  be  rejected,  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and  one  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  make.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  were  easy  to  prove  that  the  excellence  for  which  we  praise 
Cicero's  style,  does  not  consist  merely  or  mainly  in  his  vocabulary ; 
while  it  is  as  certain  that  the  faults  for  which  we  censure  Apuleius, 
are  something  much  more  serious  than  the  use  of  certain  vocables 
which  we  at  this  tune  of  day  can  find  no  where  else  perhaps  than  in 
Plautus.    It  is  indeed  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  writers 
of  an  Augustan  or  Medicean  era,  or  however  you  please  to  term  it, 
possess  by  the  gift  of  their  superior  genius,  any  exclusive  privilege  to 
stamp  words  for  the  use  of  the  people,  whose  spokesmen  they  are,  and 
to  interdict  the  use  of  all  words  to  which  they  may  not  have  given 
this  currency.    A  language,  so  long  as  it  lives,  and  possesses  an  in- 
dependent and  characteristic  existence  as  an  organ  of  thought,  is  not 
merely  entitled  to  put  forth,  but  actually  does  and  must  put  forth,  new 
rocableB,  and  new  modifications  of  old  vocables,  just  as  a  tree  puts 
Artb  new  leaves.    The  admirers  of  a  particular  school  or  class  of 
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writers  have  always  been  prone,  after  their  account  is  made  up,  to  ap- 
ply the  pruning  knife  to  this  essential  principle  of  vital  development 
in  every  language ;  but  sound  philosophy  will  ever  combine  with  na- 
ture and  common  sense,  to  repel  the  attempt,  as  a  vexatious  circum- 
scription, and  a  monotonous  formalism.    The  real  question  in  the  case 
of  a  disputed  vocable,  is  not  whether  it  was  used  in  an  age  which  may  be 
or  may  not  be  esteemed  Medicean,  but  whether  it  is  a  word  necessary, 
convenient  or  impressive,  and  whether  it  has  been  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  healthy  organization  of  the  language.    Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  concarparare,  which  Pliny  uses,  and  Tertulllan,  but 
not  Cicero.    A  purist,  like  M.  Krebs,  would  tell  us  (though  the  word 
by  the  way  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  present  collection,)  at  once 
to  avoid  the  word,  and  use  for  it  commiscerej  because  this  word  is 
synonymous,  and  occurs  in  Cicero.    But  we  may,  in  the  first  place, 
deny  that  the  words  are  synonymous,  (for  there  are  very  few  real 
synonyms,)  or,  if  they  be  both  the  same,  they  are  the  same  only  in 
the  sense  that  light-blue  and  dark-blue  are  with  blue ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  an  artist,  that  he  shall  not,  in  co- 
louring any  particular  part  of  his  picture,  use  the  one  indificrently  for 
the  other.     Concorporare,  if  it  be  a  synonymous  word  with  commiscere, 
is  certainly  a  much  stronger  word,  and  differs  from  it  in  fact  as  much  as 
pure  wine  does  from  wine  and  water, — as  much,  to  borrow  an  illustra- 
tion from  a  modem  language,  as  einverleiben  does  from  zusammen'- 
mischen.    It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  addition  to  the  language ;  it  is 
also  an  expressive  word ;  and  the  only  question  remaining  is,  whether 
it  be  formed  in  accordance  with  those  laws  of  formation  which  the 
language  naturally  observes ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  conform  to  this 
analogy,  we  not  only  do  not  look  on  it  with  suspicion,  because  Cicero 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but  we  welcome  it,  and  are  willing  to  confer  on  it 
the  full  denizenship  of  classicality,  even  as  heartily  as  Cicero  himself 
wished  to  welcome  heatitas  or  heatitiido,  though  unfortunately  even 
he,  in  such  whimsical  points,  could  not  always  succeed. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Latin  language  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was,  with  all  its  vigour,  only  in  the  course  of  formation,  and 
in  many  respects  still  extremely  meagre  and  imperfect ;  certainly  very 
far  removed  from  that  degree  of  pliancy,  variety,  expressiveness,  and 
luxuriance  to  which  it  might  hope  to  attain.  "  How  often,"  as 
Scheller  remarks  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary, ''  do 
Seneca,  Apuleius,  and  others,  express  a  pregnant  thought  by  a  single 
word,  for  which  Cicero  would  have  required  three  or  four  words  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  wrong  in  this  ?  Who  does  not  like  conciseness  in 
composition,  when  it  is  without  obscurity  ?"  If  this  be  the  case,  are  not 
those  exact  gentlemen,  who  give  themselves  so  much  trouble,  as  they 
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represent  it,  to  keep  the  fountain  of  Latin  pure,  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
persons  who  draw  away  many  of  its  most  luxuriant  streams,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  narrow  and  monotonize  the  scanty  harvest  of  ancient 
phraseology  that  the  ravages  of  time  have  left  us  ?  But  M.  Krebs 
is  far  from  contenting  himself  with  the  utter  disfranchisement  of  such 
questionable  men  as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass.  lie  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  claritudo,  wliich  is  found  in  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  and 
Paterculus,  and  Lactantius,  is  a  bad  word,  and  not  to  be  used 
because  Cicero  uses  claritas,  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  quite  unnecessary." 
No  doubt  the  word  is  not  necessary;  perhaps  it  is  altogether  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Ciceronian  word  claritas  ;  but  to  what  a  miser- 
able nomenclature  shall  we  reduce  language,  if  necessity  alone  is  to 
justify  the  formation  of  new  words  ?  Shall  we  make  no  account  of 
variety  ?  Shall  euphony  not  justify  us  at  times  in  preferring  one  ter- 
mination to  another,  independently  of  significancy  or  authority  ?  A 
man,  for  instance,  may  wish  to  end  a  sentence  with  claritas^  but  hav- 
ing a  partiality  (as  TuUy  himself  had,)  for  a  ditrochaic  close,  finds 
claritudo  the  only  word  that  will  serve  the  cause  of  euphony  for  the 
occasion.  Is  he  to  be  denied  this  privilege  because  Tacitus  has  a 
partiality  for  Greek  turns,  and  Paterculus  deals  a  little  too  much  in 
antitheses  ? 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  fully 
the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  Latin  composition  in  modem 
times.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  reference  to  M  Krebs*  Antibarbarus, 
that,  though  we  differ  with  him  radically  as  to  this  matter,  we  have 
examined  his  work  carefully,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
every  person  who  uses  the  Latin  language,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
vade  mecum.  The  selection  of  wonls  seems  to  us  excellent :  and  even 
to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  uses  made  of  them,  the  materials 
themselves  are  not  without  great  value.  In  the  remarks  made  on 
the  comparative  propriety  of  words,  the  author,  unless  where  biassed 
by  what  we  think  false  principles,  shews  great  discrimination  and 
good  sense.  We  have  consulted  many  articles,  and  find  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  fact  calculated  to  mislead,  except  that  the  author  has  the 
habit  of  making  a  poetical  soti^  what  is  in  fact,  though  used  by  writers 
of  verse,  colloquial  or  conversational  Latin, — a  thing  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  we  generally  understand  by  poetical.  The  verb  delassare, 
for  instance,  is  used  by  Plautus,  Horace,  and  Martial;  but  Plautus 
and  Martial  are  not  much  given  to  soar ;  and  in  Horace  the  word  ap- 
pears only  hi  the  Semionesy  the  essentially  prose  character  of  which, 
no  man  knew  better  than  the  writer.  We  have  the  same  remark  to 
make  on  cabalhis,  which,  though  used  in  the  humorous  and  satirical 
style  by  Horace  and  Juvenal,  is  truly  a  conversational  word  like  our 
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nag,  and  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  sonipes,  which  is  the 
true  poetical  synonym  of  equus.  Both  these  words,  however,  M. 
Krebs  marks  as  poetical ;  which  might  be  apt  to  mislead  a  novice, 
as  the  poets  who  use  the  words  are  not  specially  cited. 


3. — I.  Q.  HoRATu  Flacci  Poemata.  The  Works  of  Horace,  with  ex- 
planatory Notes,  selected  from  the  larger  Edition.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Jay  Professor  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.    London :  Thomas  Tegg.    1835. 

II.  The  Fibbt  Tubee  Books  of  Homer's  Iuad,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary Text,  and  also  with  the  restoration  of  the  Digamma ;  to  which 
are  appended  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical 
Index,  and  Homeric  Glossary.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Jay 
Professor  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Rector  of  the 
Grammar  School.  A  new  Edition.  By  Benjamin  Davics,  Ph.  D. 
London  :  Thomas  Tegg.     1846. 

^^  Professor  Anthon's  merits,  as  an  editor  of  the  Classics  for  use  in 
Schools  and  Colleges,  are  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  commendation  would  be  superfluous 
and  unbecoming  in  this  place."  So  writes  Dr.  Davics,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Preface.  We  should  be  inclined  to  read  condemna- 
tion for  commendation. 

We  find  in  an  appended  list  of  books  publisheil  by  Mr.  Tegg,  the 
following  reprints  of  Professor  Anthon's  works.  Horace — Sallust — 
Cicero's  Orations — Greek  Reader — Caisars  Commentaries — Greek 
Granmiar — Greek  Prosody — Latin  Grammar.  And  we  have  before 
us  the  New  York  edition  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil.  But  we  prefer  se- 
lecting two  reprints :  First,  because,  as  reprints,  they  more  especially 
aflect  Classical  literature  among  us ;  and,  secondly^  because  the  two 
are  quite  sufficient  to  bring  out  our  notions  of  the  value  of  the  whole. 

Commentaries  on  the  Classics  may  be  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learned  or  of  learners,  or  they  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  one  or  other  always  predominating.  To  tlie  first, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  Professor  Anthon  makes  no  pretensions.  We  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  larger  edition  of  Horace,  which 
contains,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface  to  the  smaller  edition,  much 
critical  apparatus.  But  we  learn  from  the  same  Preface,  that  he  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  reception  which  the  larger  work  had  met. 
We  do  not  venture,  therefore,  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  Profes- 
sor Anthonys  qualifications  as  a  CommeiAaXQt  <;A  >^3kfc  \\\^^'«N.  ^^^'^^^ 
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But  we  may  conjecture.  The  first  passage  that  meets  our  eye,  with- 
out selection,  is, — 

"  Sunt,  quibus  unum  opus  est,  intactae  Palladis  arces 
Cannine  perpetuo  oelebnre, 
Indeque  decerptam  front!  pneponere  olivam." 

Carm,  i.  5—7. 

Mr.  Anthonys  note  on  line  7.  is,  '^ '  Indeque  decerptam  fronti^  &c. 
'  And  to  place  around  their  brow  the  olive  crown,  deserved  and  ga- 
thered by  them,  for  celebrating  such  a  theme.'  The  olive  was  sacred 
to  Minerva.  Some  editions  read  '  Undique^  for  '  Indeque,^  and  the 
meaning  will  then  be,  '  To  place  around  their  brow  the  olive  crown 
deserved  and  gathered  by  numerous  other  bards.'  The  common  lec- 
tion, ^  Undique  decerpUs  frondiy  &c.  must  be  rendered, '  To  prefer  the 
olive  leaf  to  every  other  that  is  gathered.' "  Now,  on  this  we  might 
remark — ^without  objecting  to  the  adoption  of  the  conjectural  wording 
given  in  the  text,  since  it  has  the  authority  of  Doering — that  Undique 
decerptcB  frandi,  is  by  no  means  the  common  lection.  It  is  a  con- 
jecture of  Erasmus,  and  was  deservedly  reprobated  by  Bentley. 
Then  nonsense  is  made  of  either  of  the  rejected  readings,  by  neglect- 
ing to  notice  that  the  previous  line  ends,  when  they  are  received,  with 
et,  Undique  decerptam,  &c.,  has  for  its  obvious  meaning,  in  spite  of 
Bentley  and  Sanadon,  not  that  given  in  the  note,  but  "  And  to  grace 
their  brow  with  an  olive  wreath,  plucked  from  each  spot  which  Pallas 
haunts."  And,  surely,  it  were  uncharitable  and  cruel  to  decide  on  the 
Professor's  claims  as  a  commentator,  from  such  a  translation  as  ''  de- 
served and  gathered  by  them ;" — strange  mixture  of  the  literal  and  me- 
taphorical; and  how  odd  to  gather  a  crown,  except  of  fallen  and  faded 
leaves, — "  for  celebrating  such  a  theme !" 

In  this  respect,  then,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  Professor  Anthon's 
claims  as  a  scholar.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  industry,  and 
ever  on  the  watch  for  new  sources  of  information.  But  we  must 
be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  powers 
of  research.  Writing  as  he  does  professedly  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges — the  very  junior  members  of  the  latter  it  must  be — 
he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  turn  to  account  eveiy  avail- 
able means  of  elucidating  his  author,  and  directing  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  But  such  a  bare-faced  spoliation  as  he  is  constantly  com- 
mitting, appropriatmg  not  the  information  only,  but  the  very  words, 
not  in  single  sentences,  but  in  whole  passages,  may  be  equalled — 
though  we  doubt  that— but  certainly  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  conunentatorship.  That  it  is  necessary  to  quote  wholesale  in 
America,  the  works  that  are  familiar  here,  may  be  possible,  though 
we  had  deemed  American  reprints  of  European  works  common  enough. 
//  J3  strange,  jbowever,  that  the  scholarship  of  this  country  should 
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have  sanctioned  by  reprints,  the  robbery  of  which  Professor  Anthon 
is  continually  guilty;  thereby,  in  his  borrowed  plumes,  qualifying 
himself  to  be  Jay  Professor,  not  only  in  Columbia  College,  but  in  any 
college  in  the  universe.  Sometimes  he  boldly  avows  wholesale  appro- 
priations. Sometimes  he  quietly  slips  in  the  dove-tailed  passages 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  When  the  laborious  writers,  who 
have  £^nt  their  days  and  nights  on  the  elucidation  of  an  author,  are 
turned  to  account  by  humbler  expositors,  it  is  often  inexpedient  or 
impossible  to  attribute  to  each  mighty  name,  what  peculiarly  belongs 
to  it.  But  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  in  such  cases,  to  acknowledge 
the  sources  whence  the  mass  of  the  remarks  have  been  derived,  and, 
in  cases  of  the  use  of  the  ipsissima  verba,  to  give  them  with  marks 
of  quotation.  Now  this,  which  is  so  evidently  just,  that  we  regard 
its  practice  as  axiomatic,  is  constantly  and  systematically  violated 
by  Professor  Anthon.  We  accuse  him  accordingly  on  three  counts. 
He  borrows  from  accredited  works,  avowedly,  but  far  beyond  the 
fair  bounds  of  such  accommodation ;  thus  extending,  it  may  be,  the 
names  of  the  authors,  in  America,  but  unquestionably  injuring  the 
sale  of  the  works  in  this  country,  wherever  these  editions  are  used ; 
such  a  practice,  moreover,  being  most  unscholarlikc.  He  appropriates 
the  critical  remarks  and  the  information  furnished  by  others,  without 
acknowledgment,  translating  them  into  his  own  language.  He  steals 
the  remarks  of  others,  without  any  change  of  language,  and  without 
any  acknowledgment. — Now  let  us  briefly  substantiate  each  of  these 
charges ;  and  that  principally  from  his  edition  of  Horace. 

In  his  preface,  be  it  obscr\'ed,  he  takes  no  notice  of  obligation  to 
any  previous  commentator  whatever.  After  a  life  of  Horace,  and  some 
other  preliminary  matter,  we  have  an  account  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Msecenas,  (surely  this  was  within  Mr.  Anthon's  own  reach,)  avow- 
edly from  Dunlop's  History  of  Boman  Literature,  eighteen  pages  of 
that  work,  (vol.  ni.  p.  26-44,)  with  some  gaps,  being  unceremoniously 
borrowed.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Satires,  he  has  appropriated 
avowedly  the  remarks  of  Dunlop,  (vol.  m.  p.  239-246,)  and  some 
from  SchoelL  As  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistles,  he  has  appro- 
priated the  remarks  of  Dunlop  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
appropriation  is  not  acknowledged.  But  we  would  almost  acquit 
Mr.  Anthon  of  anything  but  an  oversight  in  this,  as  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  too  bare-faced  even  for  him.  Yet  wc 
do  not  know  how  to  decide,  on  the  following  grounds : — Mr.  Dun- 
lop discusses  the  whole  subject  of  the  Epistles  continuously, — Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  First  Book,  Second  Book,  Epistola  ad  Pisones, 
and  some  concluding  remarks.  Now,  in  Mr.  Anthonys  unacknow- 
ledged Introduction  to  the  Epistles,  he  borrows  the  Introduction  and 
the  Remarks  on  the  first  book,  then  the  eoiid\id\s\^T«a^^%^^dGAsv^^ 
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them  thus, — Dunlop,  (vol.  m.  p.  265,)  "  The  Epistles  of  the  first  book 
are  chiefly  etliical  or  familiar :  those  of  the  second,  m  which  there  are 
only  two  epistles,  are  almost  wholly  critical.  The  first  of  those,''  &e. 
Then,  after  ten  pages,  "  The  critical  works  of  Horace,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  comprise  one  of  his  Satires,  the  two  Epistles  of  the  second 
book,  and  the  Ars  Poetica,  have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
the  critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  productions." 
So  Dunlop.  Now  for  Anthon.  He  stops  at  the  word  '^  critical,"  and 
leaping  over  the  ten  pages — still  without  acknowledgment,  he  says, 
'^  The  critical  works  of  Horace  have  generally  been  considered,  espe- 
cially by  the  critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions f  and  so  on  for  four  pages  of  Dunlop.  And  then,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Second  Book  of  the  Epistles,  he  takes  up  a  part  of 
the  dropped  passage. — "  The  first  of  these,"  says  Dunlop,  (vol.  m.  p. 
265,)  "  is  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  Augustus."  "  This,"  says  Anthon, 
quite  innocently,  ^*  is  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  Augustus,"  and  so  on, 
verbatim,  for  other  four  pages  of  Dunlop.  But  the  Introduction  to 
the  Ars  Poetica — Epistola  ad  Pisones,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  of  all  Dimlop  espouses  the  theory  of  Hurd ;  and  Anthon  that 
of  Wieland.  Yet,  most  ingeniously,  Dunlop  is  pressed  into  the  service. 
"  Of  all  tlie  theories  on  tliis  subject,"  writes  Dunlop,  (vol.  m.  p.  272,) 
^'  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  refers  every 
thing  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Drama,  and  its  actual 
condition  in  the  author's  time."  "  Of  all  the  theories  on  the  subject," 
writes  Anthon,  '^  the  most  celebrated  in  its  datf,  though  now  supplant- 
ed by  the  theory  of  Wieland,  is  that  which  refers  every  thing,"  &c. 
Then,  (we  do  not  pause  to  remark  on  the  confident  assertion  of  the 
supplanting,)  a  little  further  on,  after  borrowing  Dunlop's  account  of 
Kurd's  theory,  he  gives  the  name  of  Dunlop  in  the  middle  of  a  pas- 
sage. He  has  quoted  verbatim  from  Dunlop,  except  when  he  contra- 
dicts him,  and  all  the  wliile  he  gives  no  note  or  sign.  And  he  coolly 
adds,  ^'  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  theory  of  Wieland  has 
supplanted  Kurd's"  (Dunlop  supports  Kurd's,)  "  and  as  w^e  have  given 
an  outline  of  the  latter,"  (Dunlop  had  given  it,  not  we,)  *^  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  subjoin  a  slight  sketch  of  the  former."  We  are  afraid 
there  is  here,  after  all,  an  intention  to^^st«al.  He  then  quotes  Cohnan, 
avowedly,  at  great  length,  and  thereafter  returns  to  poor  Dunlop, 
whom  he  plunders  without  mercy. 

Similarly,  in  his  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  Homer,  he  has 
no  fewer  than  three  acknowledged  excursus  taken  from  Jelfs  Kiihner, 
— on  the  Article, — on  Prepositions, — on  the  Middle  Voice,  and  others, 
which  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  trac«. 

Our  second  count  is,  that  he  appropriates  the  critical  remarks  and 
information  of  others  without  acknowledgment,  translating  them  into 
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hijs  own  language.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  any  preyious  commentator  in  his  Preface  to  Horace,  yet  he 
appropriates  most  lavishly,  and  in  places  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  source. 

The  proofs  ready  at  our  hands  are  endless. — Let  us  take  one  from 
the  Odes,  and  one  from  the  Epistles,  and  that  at  hap-hazard. 


AnthoHj  on  Cann.  iii.  6.  1. 

"  Although  uo  mention  is  made  of 
Augustas  in  this  piece,  yet  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  at  the  time 
when  that  emperor  was  actively  engaged 
in  restraining  the  tide  of  public  and 
private  corruption ;  when,  as  Suetonius 
informs  us,  (  Vit.  Aug.  30.)  he  was  re- 
building the  sacred  edifices,  which  had 
either  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  suffer- 
ed to  fall  to  ruin,  while,  by  the  Lex 
Julia  ^  De  Adultcriis,"  and  tho  Lex 
Papia-Poppwa  ^  De  maritandis  ordini- 
bus,"he  was  striving  to  reform  tho  moral 
condition  of  his  people.  Hence  it  may 
be  conjectured,  tluit  the  poet  wishes  to 
celebrate  in  tlie  present  ode,  tlie  civil 
virtues  of  the  monarch." 


Doeringj  on  Carm.  in.  6. 

^  August!  quidem  in  toto  hoc  carmine 
nulla  facta  est  mentio ;  sed  cum  illud  eo 
ipso  tempore  scriptum  esse  videatur,  quo 
Augustus  ad  deorum  cultum,  qui  tum 
frigebat,  in  dvium  animis  refovendum 
cbd^  sacraSf  ut  scribit  Sucton.  Aug.  6. 
30.  vetustaU  collaptat,  aut  incfndio  ab- 
tumtas  refecU,  et  ad  compcscendum  li- 
berie Veneris  lioentiam  legem  Juliam  de 
cuiulteriii,  et  legem  Payiam  Poppmam 
de  maritandis  ordinibutf  cett.  dedit ; 
Iloratium,  ut  in  aliis  carminibus  Au- 
gusti  virtutem  belficam,  ita  in  hoc  vir- 
tutcm  ejus  citiUm  celcbrare  voluissc, 
baud  improbabile  est.** 


It  is  difficult  to  compress  sufficiently  proofs  like  these.    We  shall 
take  two  from  one  Epistle,  l  11. 

AnthoHj  on  "  Notaque  Lesbos^''  t?.  1 .      Doering^  on  "  Notaque  Leshos^^v,  1 . 


**The  epithet  nota,  which  is  here 
given  it,  applies  not  so  much  to  tiie  ex- 
cellent wine  produced  tliere,  as  to  the 
distinguished  persons  who  were  natives 
of  the  island,  and  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned,  Sappho,  Alcteus,  Thcophras- 
tus,"  &c. 


**  Letfmm  vocat  notam,  non  tam  vini 
prccstantioris  quod  ibi  nasdtur  (Cf.  supr. 
ad  Od.  I.  19,  21.),  quam  Sapphus  et  Al- 
cfci  ibi  natorum,  ut  videtur,  ratione  ha- 
bita.** 


Anthoiij  on  "  Strenua  nos  exercet 
inertia^  t?.  28. 

^*  A  laborious  idleness  occupies  us. 
A  pleasing  oxymoron.  The  indolent 
often  show  tlicmselves  active  in  those 
very  things  which  they  ought  to  avoid. 
So  here  all  these  pursuits  of  happiness,'* 
&c. 


Doeringy  on  "  Strenua  nos  exercet 
inertia,'^  v.  28. 

"  Inertia  ox  suavi  oxymoro  jam  dice- 
tur  ttrenua:  non  raro  enim  homines 
incrtes,  in  iis  quae  non  suscipere  ct  ex- 
sequi  debebant,  gnavos  so  pnebent  at- 
que  sta'cnuos." 
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More  than  the  mdolent,  we  suspect,  shew  themselves  occasionally 
active  in  the  manner  so  originally  expressed  by  Professor  Anthon. 
He  is  evidently  fiEu:  from  being  an  indolent  man,  and  yet,  it  had  been 
much  better  if  he  had  avoided  that  suave  oxymoron. 

But  proofs  like  these  are  endless,  and  we  would  just  state,  that  al- 
most all  that  is  good  is  Doering's,  and  that  the  translations  are,  for  a 
reason  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  apart  from  their  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy,  a  great  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  book,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

With  regard  to  the  Homer,  of  five  excursus,  three  are,  as  already 
noticed,  from  Jelfs  Eiihner,  avowedly ,  that  portion  of  the  translation 
having  been  published ;  two  are  almost  translations  by  Mr.  Anthon 
himself  from  Kiihner,  without  acknowledgment,  that  portion  of  Jelfs 
translation  not  having  been  published. 

Our  third  count  is,  that  Professor  Anthon  occasionally  steals  even 
the  words  ready-made.  Of  this  we  have  already  given  proofs  from 
Dunlop.  There  is  another  singular  instance ;  Carm.  i.  37,  3 :  "  Pul- 
vinar.  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  term  is,  a  cushion  or  pillow  for 
a  couch ;  it  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself;  and  finally,  it 
signifies,  from  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  custom  among  the  Romans, 
a  temple  or  shrine  of  the  gods.  When  a  general  had  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory,  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  be  made  in 
all  the  temples ;  and  what  is  called  a  Lectistemium  took  place,  when 
couches  were  spread  for  the  gods  as  about  to  feast ;  and  their  ima- 
ges were  taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these 
couches  around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes. 
Dr.  Adam,  in  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  states,  that  on  such 
occasions,  the  image  of  Jupiter  was  placed  in  a  reclining  posture,  and 
those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  on  seats.  The  remark  is  an  erroneous 
one.  The  custom  to  which  he  refers  was  confined  to  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Jove.  Compare  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  2."  One  would  not  sup- 
pose, that  in  opposing  Adam,  he  was  copying  Adam.  But  he  does 
copy  him  verbatim,  (Adam's  Antiquities,  p.  295,)  from  "When  a 
general,"  down  to  "  dishes,'*  with  the  exception — exceptio  probat  rc- 
gulam — of  the  two  words,  "  took  place."  With  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Adam,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Professor  Anthon,  we  are  not 
anxious.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Adam  makes  the 
questioned  statement,  not  when  treating  of  the  lectistemium  itself, 
but  of  the  coena,  (p.  402,)  and  that  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  who  says,  "Jovis  epulo  ipse  in  lectulum,  Juno  et 
Minerva  in  sellas  ad  coenam  invitantur."  We  suspect  that  Professor 
Anthon  wiU  find  that  this  was  a  lectistemium,  the  latter  term  being 
the  genus,  and  Jovis  epulum,  a  species. 

We  may  be  pennitted  to  diverge  a  moment  from  Horace,  to  clench 
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the  serious  charge  of  literary  theft.  Of  Dymock's  edition  of  Csesar,  it 
has  been  said,  that  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  one  respect, — yon  may 
know  the  difficult  passages,  by  not  findmg  them  alluded  to  in  the 
notes.  Not  so,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Professor  Anthon. 
In  the  poor  matter  of  translation,  he  does  not  scruple  to  convey  from 
his  brother  commentator,  without  the  useless  ceremony  of  acknow- 
ledgment. For  who  would  acknowledge  such  a  trifle  ?  This  appro- 
priation is  peculiarly  glaring,  when  Csesar  treats  of  Britain ;  and  that 
probably  on  the  ground  that  a  native  was  the  best  judge  on  such 
matters.  We  give  a  specimen  or  two,  not  lingering  on  the  accuracy 
of  Dymock's  statements,  nor  caring  to  quote  the  additions,  here  and 
there,  of  a  few  stray  remarks  of  Anthon,  as  not  bearing  on  the  point. 


Dymockon  Ccesar,  t.  12.  Multitude 
haminum  est  infinita,  Tho  number  of 
inhabitants  is  unbounded  :  the  popula- 
tion is  inunense. 

Cau$6.  animi  wluptcUUqut.  For  the 
sake  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 

Dymock  on  Canar,  v .  1 S.  Triquetra ; 
Triangular.  This,  taking  the  general 
form  of  the  island,  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth. 

D  mUlia  pastuum  ;  500  miles.  Mea- 
suring in  a  strught  line  from  Bolerium 
Promontorium,  or  Land*t  End,  to  Can- 
tium  Promontorium,  or  NartA  Foreland, 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  344  Bri- 
tish, or  356  Roman  miles.  If  Ceesar 
included  the  irregularities  of  the  coast, 
the  measurement  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 


Anthon,  Ccbbot,  t.  12.  Hominum  ett 
infinita  multitudo.  ^  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  unbounded :"  i.  e.  the  po- 
pulation is  inunense. 

Animi  voluptatisqu^  causa,  ^  For 
the  sake  of  amusement  and  pleasure." 

Anthon,  Cottar ,  y.  13.  Triquetra; 
'*  Triangular."  This,  taking  the  general 
form  of  the  islaiid,  is  not  rery  far  from 
the  truth. 

Ad  Cantiutn.  /'At  Kent"!  Tena 
cireiteTf  S[c,  "  Contains  about  500 
miles."  Measuring  in  a  straight  line 
from  Bolerium  Promontorium,  or 
Land*s  End,  to  Cantium  Promonto- 
rium, or  North  Foreland,  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  344  British,  or  356 
Roman  miles.  If  Ceesar  included  the 
irregularities  of  the  coast,  the  measure- 
ment would  be  greatly  enlarged. 


We  could  multiply  such  proofs,  but  we  are  wearied  with  copying 
them ;  and  we  deem  ourselves  fairly  entitled  to  ask  the  question, — 
"  How  say  you,  Reader,  Guilty  or  not  Guilty?" 

The  utility  of  re-publishing  in  this  country  such  works  as  have 
levied  contributions  so  copiously  from  cis-Atlantic  sources,  does  not 
admit  of  any  canvassing,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  their 
merit  as  instruments  in  teaching  the  young.  But,  moreover,  we  can- 
didly confess,  that  we  think  those  before  us  as  worse  than  useless  in 
any  country.  It  may  be  the  system  of  an  instructor  to  use  transla- 
tions ;  but  then  these  should  confessedly  be  strictly  literal,  and  they 
should  be  kept  from  the  pupil,  while  construing  to  his  teacher.  Now, 
in  these  editions,  there  is  none  of  the  benefit  of  a  strictly  literal  trans- 
lation ;  and  such  as  the  works  are,  they  are  in  this  country  generally 
reproduced  with  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page^  mocking  the.  ^^<^\^.^ 
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of  the  teacher  to  lead  to  industry  and  the  exercise  of  intellect.  We 
conceive  that  the  only  notes  that  are  usefol  or  permissible — and  in 
Certain  cases  such  may  be  most  profitable  both  to  many  teachers  and 
scholars — are  those  which  give  information  on  obscure  matters  of 
history,  which  clear  up  the  difficulties  arising  from  rapid  transitions 
or  remote  allusions,  and  which  lay  down  such  general  principles,  as 
the  learner  is  required  to  apply  for  himself  to  the  particular  passage 
considered.  But  this  is  not  Professor  Anthonys  view ;  and  he  abso- 
lutely burdens  his  works  with  such  help  as  would  render  the  study  of 
the  classics  useless  as  an  exercise  of  mind,  and  would  doom  youths 
to  sink  helplessly,  whenever  they  were  deprived  of  these  inflated  aids. 
— ^We  had  intended  to  have  taken  up  Professor  Anthon's  Homer  as 
an  illustration  of  what  we  mean ;  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  do  this 
so  fully,  as  for  the  common  good  we  would  wish  to  have  done.  We 
must,  however,  give  one  instance.  This  edition,  besides  the  ordinary 
text,  and  that  of  Payne  Knight,  and  a  metrical  index,  with  five  excur- 
sus, has  a  Glossary  on  the  model  of  the  Clavis  Homerica,  and  an 
Index  to  the  Glossary,  and  Notes  besides  I  Taking  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  matter,  the  Glossary  was  surely  quite  enough.  In 
it,  the  parsing  is  even  more  minutely  given  than  in  the  Clams  Eo~ 
merica.  The  first  word  is  thus  parsed :  "  Myviv,  accus.  sing,  of  fiyvt^^ 
«o», »),  *  wrath.*  Commonly,  but  incorrectly,  derived  from  fievtv,  *  to 
remain,'  as  if  indicating  lasting  anger.  Better  from  fiaivofiai,  ^  to 
rave,'  2.  perf.  fidfirfva*  and  denoting  a  furious  outburst  of  passion. 
Compare  the  Sanscrit  manyus,  *  wrath,'  *  vengeance,'  from  the  root 
manJ"  No  objection  to  all  this,  but  the  preposterous  revelation  that 
ftyfvtv  is  in  the  accusative.  To  the  whole  Glossary  this  objection 
applies,  the  practice  being  continued  to  the  very  end.  Oddly  enough, 
the  youth  who,  after  being  told  that  wXo^yv  is  the  2.  aor.  mid.  of 
oWvfit,  requires  also  to  be  told  that  okofUvqv  is  the  2.  aor.  part, 
mid.,  is  referred  to  .^ch.  Supp,  877 ;  Eurip.  PKoen,  1029 1  In  addi- 
tion to  this  minute  assistance,  the  learner  is  thus  aided.  lie  has 
the  same  thing  often  told  twice — he  has  a  lumbering  show  of  learn- 
ing, utterly  useless  to  him,  and  not  very  ornamental  to  the  Pro- 
fessor— and  he  has  almost  every  word  not  only  parsed,  but  translated. 
— "  Sing,  goddess,  the  destructive  wrath  of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus, 
which  brought  countless  sufferings  upon  the  Greeks,  and  hurled  to 
Hades  many  valiant  souls  of  heroes,  and  made  themselves  a  prey  for 
dogs  and  all  birds,  and  yet  the  will  of  Jove  was  all  this  while  under- 
going its  accomplishment."  And  so  on  the  work  goes,  crushing 
under  the  load  of  help,  judgment,  and  taste,  and  invention, — all  but 
memory. 

We  would  beseech  Professor  Anthon,  from  whose  indefatigable 
laboar  we  might  expect  better  things,  to  repudiate  literary  repu- 
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diation,  and  to  assume  his  place — if  he  can — ^among  the  Robinsons 
and  Stewarts,  and  others,  of  whom  his  country  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud ;  any  one  of  whose  works  is  regarded  by  every  European  scholar 
as  worth  more  than  a  whole  bushel  of  such  pilfered  and  borrowed 
trifles  as  these. 
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XIX. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  OVID'S  EXILE. 


Few  questions  connected  with  literary  lustory*  have  excited 
more  curiosity  than  that  concerning  the  exile  of  Ovid,  The 
most  impenetrable  secrets  of  that  nature  are  precisely  those 
which  most  stimulate  research ;  and  this  principle  acts  with 
tenfold  vigour  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Ovid,  we  are  continually 
falling  upon  some  hint  or  allusion  which  promises  to  lead  us  to 
the  very  brink  of  discovery. 

A  problem  which  has  so  long  employed  and  bafiSed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  learned,  might  perhaps  be  given  up  as  hopeless. 
Yet  the  mere  discussion  of  such  points  is  not  altogether  devoid 
of  interest ;  and  by  stimulating  the  exertions  of  others,  may 
ultimately  lead  to  a  solution  of  what  had  appeared  inexplicable. 
It  will  be  the  object,  therefore,  of  the  following  pages,  not  only 
to  propose  a  new  explanation  of  this  mysterious  subject,  but  to 
examine  some  of  the  principal  ones  which  have  been  previously 
offered. 

Ovid  had  spent  fifty  years  in  the  possession,  seemingly,  of  as 
much  happiness  as  our  nature  is  capable  of.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  equestrian  family ;  possessed  of  a  competent 
patrimony ;  happy  in  his  domestic  relations ;  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome ; 
in  great  repute  both  as  a  dramatic  and  elegiac  poet ;  and  favour- 
ed and  protected  by  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  Seldom 
was  so  much  prosperity  so  suddenly  axiiBL^o  \rt^\Aft"s^5^>^^>^^^* 
IV.  ^ 
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fitmilies.  {Amor.  II.,  El.  2.  and  3.)  She  had  several /<?mm€«- 
de-chambre  about  her  person,  as  Ovid  mentions  two  by  name. 
Nape  and  Cypassis.  In  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  first  Book  he  com- 
pares her  to  Semiramis,  (ver.  11.)  Jn  the  fourteenth  elegy  of 
the  second  Book,  the  following  lines  seem  to  identify  Corinna 
with  the  family  of  the  Caesars : — 

"  Si  Venus  -^nean  gravida  temerasset  in  alvo 
Csesaribus  tellus  orba  futura  fuit. 
Tu  quoque  cum  posses  nasci,  formosa,  perisses, 
Tentasset  quod  tu  si  tua  mater  opus." — Ver.  17. 

The  whole  of  the  17th  elegy  of  the  same  Book  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  a  disparity  of  rank,  and  especially  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Tu  quoque  me,  mea  lux,  in  quaslibet  accipe  leges 
Te  deceat  medio  jura  dedisse  toro. 
Non  tibi  crimen  ero  nee  quo  Isetere  remote ; 

Non  erit  hie  vobis  inficiandus  amor : 
Sint  tibi  pro  magno  felicia  carmina  censu ; 
Et  multse  per  me  nomen  habere  volunt." — Ver.  23. 

Ovid,  being  himself  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family, 
would  hardly  have  used  this  style  except  to  one  &r  his  superior. 
The  14th  elegy  of  the  third  Book,  whilst  it  gives  token  of  her 
rank,  shews  at  the  same  time  the  abandoned  character  of  his 
mistress,  of  which  it  conveys  a  tacit  reproach : — 

"  Ignoto  meretrix  corpus  junctura  Quiriti 
Apposita  populum  submovet  ante  sera ; 
Tu  tua  prostitues  famse  peccata  sinistrffi?'' — Ver.  9. 

And  again,  verse  29 : — 

'^  Da  populoj  da  verba  mihi ;  sine  nescius  errem." 

All  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  known  character  of  Julia. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  the  12th  elegy  of  the  third  Book, 
which  might  at  first  sight,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  had  sunk,  seem  to  militate  against  Corinna  being 
she: — 

" Quid  enim  form®  prseconla  feci  ? 

Yendibilis  culpa  facta  puella  mea  est. 
Me  lenone  placet,  duce  me  peiduetuB  VEoabSfSir—Ver.  9, 
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Micyllus,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  this  piece  is  not  addressed  to 
Corinna ;  tut  he  brings  forward  no  good  grounds  for  thinking 
so,  and  the  16th  verse  seems  pretty  plainly  to  shew  the  contrary. 
Many  might  be  averse  to  take  vendUrilis  literally  here,  and  be 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  Julia  was  really  Corinna,  this  epithet 
was  merely  a  metaphorical  one,  (coarse  enough  to  be  sure,)  used 
by  Ovid  to  express  that  he  had  rendered  her  current,  and  in 
fashion,  but  without  meaning  to  assert  that  she  had  actually  sold 
her  favours.  The  following  passage  from  Seneca  (2>tf  Ben.  vi. 
32.)  will,  however,  shew  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  taking  these  lines  verbatim  et  literatim ;  and  that  thus,  in- 
stead of  their  being  any  objection  to  the  fact  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  establish,  they  form,  on  the  contrary,  another  proof  in  the 
affirmative.  *'  Cum  ex  adultera  in  quaestuariam  versa  jus  omnis 
Ucentias  sub  ignoto  adultero  peteret."  We  here  leam  that  the 
imperial  Julia  had  descended  to  the  rank,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
accept  the  wages,  of  a  professional  meretrix. 

But,  Fourthly^  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the 
14th  elegy  of  the  first  Book  and  an  anecdote  of  Julia  preserved 
by  Macrobius,  and  which  none  of  the  commentators,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  noticed.  That  writer  tells  us  that  Julia's  hair 
began  at  an  early  period  to  turn  gray,  and  that  Augustus  one 
day  surprised  her  under  the  hands  of  her  women,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  picking  out  those  premature  signs  of  old  age.*  Now, 
in  the  poem  above  mentioned,  Ovid  remonstrates  with  his  mis- 
tress for  having  become  bald  by  the  practice  of  dyeing  her  hair. 
The  following  lines  are  particularly  remarkable : — 

"  Nee  tibi  vis  morbi  nocuit  (procul  omen  abesto) 
Nee  minuit  densas  invida  lingua  comas : 

Facta  manu  culpaque  tua  dispendia  scntis ; 
Ipsa  dabas  capiti  mista  venena  tuo. 

Nunc  tibi  captivos  mittet  Grermania  crines ; 
Culta  triumphatffi  munere  gentis  eris." —  Ver.  40.  foU. 

Where  we  may  remark,  too,  that  the  allusion  to  German  triumphs 


^  Eadem  Julia  mature  habere  coeperat 
canos,  quos  legere  secrete  solebat.  Sa- 
bitus  interycntus  patris  aliquando  op- 
pressit  omatrices.  DiasimulaTit  Aa- 
gustuB  deprehensis  super  yestem  ejus 
canis ;  et,  alils  sermonibus  tempore  ex- 
tractor iuduxit  a?tati0mentiQnem,  inter- 


rogavitque  utmm  post  aliquot  amios 
canaesse  mallet  an  calTa!  Cum  ilia 
respondiseet,  ''Ego,  pater,  cana  eiae 
malo;"  sic  iUimendadumobjedt,  ''Quid 
ergo  istee'te  calyam  tarn  dto  faduntl" 
— /SSotum.  u.  5, 


\ 
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would  have  been  appropriately  introduced  in  a  piece  addressed 
to  one  of  the  imperial  family. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  name  of  Corinna  does 
not  correspond  in  metrical  quantity  with  that  of  Julia ;  and 
that  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Latin  poets  to  make 
the  feigned  name  answer  precisely  in  this  particular  to  the  real 
one  of  their  mistresses.  (See  Bentley  ad  HoraL  II.  Od.  12.  v. 
13.)  Thus  the  Clodia  of  Catullus,  the  Cytheris  of  Callus,  the 
Plania  of  Tibullus,  and  the  Hostia  of  Propertius,  became  in  their 
poems  Lesbia,  Lycoris,  Delia,  CjTithia.  Yet,  though  such  a 
custom  may  have  been  pretty  universal,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  so  strictly  observed  as  to  have 
been  absolutely  inviolable.  If  Julia  was  really  Ovid's  mistress, 
her  high  rank  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  celebrate  her 
under  a  name  which  might  fiicilitate  detection.  And  the  title 
of  Corinna  would  convey  a  delicate  flattery  to  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  as  comparing  her  for  wit  and  beauty  to  the  Tlieban^ 
poetess ;  a  compliment,  in  spite  of  her  conduct,  not  undeserved 
by  her  varied  accomplishments  and  polished  manners. 

These  considerations  may  render  it  probable  that  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  was  not  speaking  altogether  at  random,  when  he 
afi&rmed  that  Caesar's  daughter  lay  concealed  under  the  name 
of  Corinna.  That  Ovid  was  a  successful  lover  is  manifest ;  but, 
with  the  known  character  of  Julia,  this  only  adds  farther  pro- 
bability to  the  intrigue.  Augustus  had  bestowed,  both  on  his 
daughter  and  on  his  grand-daughter,  the  most  carefal  education. 
Stated  tasks  were  assigned  them ;  their  actions,  nay  their  very 
words,  were  noted  and  set  down  in  a  journal.*  The  result  of 
this  over-strictness  was  a  sufficiently  common  one.  Both  turned 
out  the  most  abandoned  of  women.  All  Rome  resounded  with 
their  infamy  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  Augustus. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Although  a 
liaison  between  Julia  and  Ovid  may  be  admitted  as  probable,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
poet's  banishment.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one  reason. 
Julia  had  been  exiled  to  Pandateria  ten  years  before  Ovid  was 
sent  to  Tomi.  As  will  be  seen  farther  on,  there  are  several  other 
conclusive  reasons  against  his  having  been  banished  for  such  an 
intrigue ;  and  which  are  equally  valid  against  the  notion  cnter- 


'  See  Macrohivui,  1. 1.  *  See  S\iet(^^  ^«9.  c.  64. 
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tained  by  some,  that  it  was  Julia,  the  grand-daughter,  and  not 
the  daughter,  of  Augustus,  who  was  the  object  of  his  passion. 
In  the  latter  case  the  improbability  is  heightened  by  the  dis- 
parity of  years.  The  poet  was  old  enough  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  second  Julia ;  nay,  if  what  has  been  said  before  has 
any  foundation  in  truth,  may  actually  have  been  so.  ^  Kit  were 
possible,  however,  to  overlook  these  considerations,  the  point 
of  chronology,  so  far  from  militating  against  this  latter  notion, 
might  even  be  appealed  to  in  its  fiivour ;  since  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  younger  Julia  seems  to  have  been  banished 
about  the  very  same  time  as  Ovid.     But  of  this  presently. 

Come  we  now  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that  Ovid's 
exile  was  owing  to  his  having  discovered  the  existence  of  an 
incestuous  commerce  between  Augustus,  and  either  his  daugh- 
ter or  grand-daughter.  This  cause  has  been  assigned  by  Coe- 
lius  Rhodiginus,  on  the  authority  of  Caecilius  Minutianus  Apu- 
leius.®  As  in  the  former  case,  chronology  limits  the  possibility 
of  it  to  the  younger  Julia.  But  with  respect  to  her,  the  story 
is  wholly  destitute  of  classical  authority ;  though  there  is  a  sort 
of  colour  for  it  in  the  case  of  her  mother.  Suetonius,  in  his 
life  of  Caligula,  (c.  23,)  tells  us,  that  that  emperor,  despising 
his  grand-&ther,  Agrippa,  was  accustomed  to  give  out  that  his 
mother  sprang  from  the  incest  of  Augustus  and  his  daughter 
Julia.  It  should  be  observed  that  Suetonius  himself,  though 
always  ready  enough  to  lay  hold  on  and  circulate  any  scanda- 
lous anecdote  of  this  description,  says  not  a  word  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  odious  and  unnatural  charge.  We  are  not  here 
concerned,  however,  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  story,  but 
solefy  for  its  connection  with  the  fate  of  Ovid ;  and  they  who 
would  maintain  it,  must  either  carry  Julia  back  to  Rome,  or 
transport  Augustus  and  Ovid  to  Rhegium,  Julia's  place  of  exile, 
(which  had  been  changed  after  five  years,)  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  their  hypothesis.  With  regard  to  the  younger  Julia, 
tlie  story,  besides  its  utter  want  of  historical  authority,  is,  on 
other  grounds,  highly  improbaT)le.     For  had  there  been  any 


^  In  Amor»  ii.  El,  13,5.  Ovidfaociefl 
that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child  to 
which  Corinna  is  ahont  to  giye  birth : — 

''Sed  tamen  aut  ex  me  conoeperat 


Est  mihi  pro  facto  so^pe,  quod 
esse  potest.*' 
8  «  Pulsum  quoqno  in  exsilium  (Ovi- 
dinm,  $e,)  qpod  ^^^^^io^aL  vckK«l^9asi^^&ab- 


aut  ego  credo:  \  wX^ — LtdtoKci  AiR]tVpi«>TA\\.\. 
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truth  in  it,  it  is  incredible  that  Ovid,  when  supplicating  for 
pardon,  should  have  been  so  ill-advised  and  uncourtier-like  as 
to  allude  so  frequently  to  a  subject,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  distressing  and  ofiFensive 
to  the  ears  of  Augustus,  as  calculated  to  consign  him  to  eternal 
injGeuny.  Nay,  Bayle,  (Art.  Ovidey)  who  has  reflated  this  notion 
at  considerable  length,  goes  so  far  as  to  think,  that  had  Ovid 
been  in  possession  of  so  dangerous  a  secret,  his  life  would  not 
have  been  safe,  and  that  the  emperor  would  have  secured  silence 
by  his  assassination. 

Some,  again,  have  supposed  that  the  cause  of  Ovid's  punish- 
ment, was  his  having  accidentally  seen  Livia  in  the  bath,  and 
spoken  of  it.  This  supposition  tallies  well  enough  with  some 
of  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  his  &ult.  He  is  con- 
stantly telling  us  that  he  had  been  an  involuntary  eye-witness 
of  something  which  he  ought  not  to  have  seen ;  and  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  which  he  compares  his  mis-adventure  with  that  of 
Actaeon,  is  particularly  fiivourable  to — nay,  most  probably  sug- 
gested to  some  pedant  in  his  closet — the  notion  we  are  dis- 
cussing:— 

''  Cur  allquid  vidi  ?    Cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ? 
Cur  imprudenti  cognita  culpa  mihi? 
Inscius  AcUeon  vidit  sine  veste  Dianam ; 
Pnieda  fuit  canibus  non  minus  llle  suis. 
Scilicet  in  Superis  etiam  fortuna  luenda  est ; 
Nee  veniam  Iseso  numine  casus  habet'' 

TrisU  n.  99. 

We  may  remark,  too,  by  the  way,  that  the  term  error ^  by  which 
he  so  frequently  characterises  his  fault,  is  precisely  the  one 
which  he  employs  in  introducing  the  story  of  Actaeon,  in  lines 
singularly  applicable  to  his  own  case,  though  previously  vmt- 
ten: — 

"  At  bene  si  quserls  FortunsB  crimen  in  illo 
Non  scelus  invenies :  quod  enim  scelus  error  habebat?" 

Metam.  ul  141. 

But,  as  Villenav.e  observes,  a  comparison  is  not  always  an 
allusion ;  and,  however  striking  these  coincidences  may  seem, 
common  sense,  and  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action, 
forbid  us  to  think  that,  however  prudish  Livia  may  have  been, 
however  uxorious  Augustus,  a&ult  so  cqauqI  «kadyemal  should 
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have  been  expiated  by  a  punishment  so  severe  and  unrelenting. 
There  are  besides,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  other  insuperable 
objections  to  this  notion. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  a  solution  propounded  by  the  writer 
just  mentioned,  (M.  Villenave,)  in  a  life  of  Ovid,  published  in 
1809,  and  subsequently  in  the  Biographic  UniverseUe,  It  dis- 
plays very  considerable  ingenuity,  and  was  received  with  much 
favour  by  the  literary  world;  having  been  adopted,  among 
others,  by  Ginguen^,  though  he  had  previously  published  a  dif- 
ferent one  of  his  own.  According  to  Villenave,  Ovid  was  the 
victim  of  a  coup  (Titat,  The  near  coincidence  of  the  banish- 
ment of  Posthumus  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  grand-children  of 
Augustus,  with  that  of  the  poet,  forms  the  ground-work  of  his 
theory.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  this  part  of  M.  Villenave's 
reasoning  in  his  ovm  words.  After  relating  the  exile  of  Agrippa, 
he  says :  "  C'est  &  cette  ^poque  precis^ment  que  fiit  exilee  Julie, 
soeur  d' Agrippa,  et  qui  devait,  comme  lui,  mourir  dans  son 
exil.  C'est  k  cette  m^me  ^poque  qu'  Ovide  ftit  relegu6  sur  les 
bords  inhospitaliers  du  pont  Euxin.  Du  rapprochement  qui 
n'avait  point  ete  fait  de  ces  trois  exiles  r&ulte  au  moins  la  pos- 
sibilito  de  leur  assigner  une  m^me  cause.  II  est  d^j&  permis  de 
croire  qu'  Ovide  ftit  victime  d'une  intrigue  de  cour.  Prot^A 
ou  amant^  de  la  premiere  Julie,  avait  il  embrass6  les  int^rdts 
d' Agrippa,  fils  de  cette  m^me  Julie  ?  Avait  il  os6  defendre  ses 
droits  aupres  d'Auguste  dans  un  de  ces  momens  oil  les  souver- 
ains,  se  souvenant  qu'ils  sont  hommes,  ^panchent  leurs  cha- 
grins devant  les  &miliers  de  leur  palais  ?  N'avait  il  pas  6te 
tomoin,  non  de  quelque  inceste  de  I'emp^reur,  mais  de  quelque 
retour  subit  vers  le  legitime  h^ritier,  ou  de  quelque  sc^ne  vio- 
lente  ct  hontcuse  entre  Tib^re,  Auguste,  et  Livie  ?  N'est-ce 
point  li  ce  qu'il  avait  vu,  et  ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  reveler,  puisque 
c'6tait  le  plus  haut  secret  de  I'^tat  ?" 

This  part  of  the  theory  is  supported  by  the  story  of  Maximus, 
related  in  Tacitus,  (^Ann.  i.  5.)  We  there  learn  that  Maximus 
accompanied  Augustus  in  a  visit  which  he  made,  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  Agrippa,  iri  the  island  of  Planasia,  and  where  he 
shewed,  by  his  tears,  a  reviving  tenderness  for  his  unfortunate 
grandson ;  that  Maximus  divulged  this  scene  to  his  wife  Mar- 


'  NotwithstandiDg  this  expresBion,  Villenaye,  in  a  former  \As\.tk<V^>fis&^^^yvv^^ 
thinks  that  Julia  was  not  Corinna. 
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cia,  and  she  to  Livia ;  and  that  soon  afterwards  Maximus  died, 
as  was  rumoured,  by  his  own  hand ;  for,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ftineral,  Marcia  was  heard  loudly  to  accuse  herself  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  her  husband's  death.  M.  Villenave  connects 
this  story  with  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Ovid's  epistles : — 

'^  Certus  eras  pro  me,  Fabisc  laus,  Maxime,  gcntis 
Numen  ad  Augustum  supplice  voce  loqui : 
Occidis  ante  prcecs,  caussamquc  ego,  Maxime,  mortis 
(Nee  fueram  tanti)  me  reor  esse  tuje." 

Ex  Ponto,  IV.  6,  8. 

Maximus  and  Ovid,  then,  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  party ; 
they  were  both  indiscreet ;  and  both  were  punished.  (Maxime 
se  donna  la  mort,  et  Ovide  s'accusa  d'en  dtre  la  cause,  {Ex 
Ponto^  IV.  6) ;  circonstance  remarquable,  et  qui  n'aurait  pas  dil 
4chapper  k  ceux  qui  ont  voulu  expliquer  les  causes  do  I'exile 
d'Ovide.  Maxime  fiit  indiscret ;  Ovide  I'avait  6t6  sans  doute ; 
tous  deux  ftirent  punis.)  It  is  fiirther  to  be  observed,  that  Au- 
gustus had  begun  to  relent  towards  Ovid,  just  as  he  is  described 
as  having  done  towards  Agrippa.  (Coeperat  Augustus  deceptae 
ignoscere  culpae, — Ovid,  I.  I.  ver.  14.)  A  change  was  working 
in  the  emperor's  feelings.  He  was  going  to  recal  his  grand- 
children, and  their  accomplice  and  partizan,  Ovid.  But  this 
would  have  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  Tiberius  and  Livia.  Max- 
imus was  driven  to  commit  suicide.  A  few  brief  months,  and 
Augustus  himself  lay  dead  at  Nola.  The  circumspection  with 
which  Livia  surrounded  him  during  his  illness,  and  the  care 
with  which  she  concealed  his  death  till  after  the  arrival  of 
Tiberius  from  Llyricum,  justify  the  most  sinister  suspicions. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  emperor  was  the  murder  of  Agrippa. 
Ovid,  as  his  partizan,  was  now  of  course  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  return ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  though  he  lived  se- 
veral years  afterwards,  he  ceased  to  supplicate  for  it.  Hence- 
forward, his  fidends  dared  not  intercede  for  him.  (Des  lors, 
circonstance  bien  remarquable,  les  amis  du  po^te  n'oserent  plus 
solliciter  son  pardon, — 

"  Omnis  pro  nobis  gratia  muta  fuit." — Ex  Ponto^  n.  7.) 

This  is  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  attempt  to  solve 

the  problem  of  Ovid's  exile  that  I  have  met  with.     It  has,  how- 

ever,  &ulta  hoth  of  omission  and  comTxnssiou.   It  fails  to  satisfy 
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all  the  conditions  of  the  question,  and  contains,  besides,  some 
mis-statements.     Let  us  advert  to  the  latter  first. 

The  respective  exiles  of  Posthumus  Agrippa,  his  sister  Julia, 
and  Chid,  were  not,  as  M.  Villenave  asserts,  precisely  coincident. 
Agrippa  was  banished  the  year  before  the  consulship  of  Furius 
and  Nonius,  A.  U.  761,  that  is,  in  760,  (Dio  Cass.  LV.  32, 
V.  Paterc.  ii.  112,)  a  year  before  Ovid.  It  is  probable,  but  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  Julia  was  exiled  the  same  year  as  Ovid, 
viz.  761.  This  point  will  be  examined  presently.  That  Ovid 
was  banished  towards  the  end  of  the  last-named  year,  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr.  Clinton,  (Fasti  HeUen.  a.d.  9);  and  to  the 
proofe  there  adduced,  the  following  may  be  added.  In  Ex 
Ponto,  IT.  ep.  6,  v.  11,  the  poet  mentions  the  deaths  of  Augus- 
tus and  Maximus,  the  former  of  which  took  place  in  August 
767 ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  few  months  previ- 
ously. When  he  wrote  this  piece,  the  sixth  year  spent  in  Scy- 
thia  was  beginning  (v.  5,  6).  Allowing  three  or  four  months 
for  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death  reaching  him — and  we 
learn  from  Ex  Panto,  iv.  11,  v.  15,  that  it  took  a  year  to  send 
a  letter  to  Rome  and  get  an  answer, — and  then  deducting  six 
years  from  767,  we  arrive  at  the  year  761,  for  the  date  of  his 
leaving  Rome.  *^  This  instance  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that 
might  be  urged  against  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Clinton,  since  it 
refers  not  merely  to  his  banishment,  but  to  his  actual  abode  in 
Pontus. 

M.  Villenave's  assertion,  that  Ovid  ceased  to  petition  for 
pardon  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  is  stated  too  broadly.  In 
Ex  Ponto,  IV.  8,  23,  he  solicits  the  mediation  of  Germanicus 
with  Tiberius.  In  the  following  epistle  he  does  not  despair  of 
touching  that  emperor : — 

"  Et  tamen  hsec  tangent  allquando  Cscsaris  aures." — Ver.  125. 

The  line  which  M.  V.  quotes,  not  quite  candidly,  fi:om  Ex  PotUo, 
II.  7,  (Omnis  pro  nobis  gratia  muta  fuit,)  was  written  when 
Augustus  was  still  alive,  and  refers,  not  to  Tiberius,  but  to 
what  took  place  when  Ovid's  misfortune  first  happened.  Nor 
does  it  follow,  that  because  we  have  no  petitions  to  Tiberius 
preserved  after  this  date,  therefore  Ovid  made  none.  The  feet 
is,  that  his  poems  close  altogether  about  this  date,  that  is,  with 
the  fourth  Book  Ex  Panto ;  which,  without  any  other,  is  a  suf- 

^^  It  took  Ovid  the  gteateT  ip»rt  fA  %  ^«»x  Na  T«Md\^^TSA.. 
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ficient  reason  that  there  should  be  no  addresses  to  Tiberius. 
The  latest  piece  of  Ovid's  extant  is,  JEx  Ponto,  iv.  9,  addressed 
to  Graeeinus,  Consul  designaiuSy  and  written  in  the  early  part 
of  769,  (Clinton,  F.  H.  a.d.  14.)  Ovid  died  in  771.  There- 
fore we  have  nothing  of  his  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life.  In  the  13th  Epistle  of  the  same  Book,  v.  40,  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  then  the  sixth  winter  in  Pontus.  His  first 
winter  there,  for  he  did  not  cross  the  Adriatic  till  December 
761,  would  be  that  of  762-3 ;  and  this  epistle,  therefore,  must 
be  placed  in  767-8,  about  two  years  before  that  to  Graecinus. 
Various  causes  may  have  prevented  him  from  writing.  There 
is,  however,  much  truth  in  the  general  notion,  that  he  always 
seems  to  approach  Livia  and  Tiberius  with  care  and  caution  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never  recalled. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  points  M.  Villenave's  theory 
fails  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  question.  These  conditions 
may  be  collected  from  the  various  passages  of  Ovid's  poems  in 
which  he  alludes  to  his  misfortune  ;  and  any  theory  as  to  its 
cause,  which  runs  counter  to  one  or  more  of  them,  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  reject. 

1.  There  was  no  moral  turpitude,  nor  any  breach  of  the  law, 
in  Ovid's  conduct.  Its  origin  was  involuntary;  and  though 
it  involved  error  and  folly,  there  was  neither  wickedness  nor 
design  in  it.  This  is  so  well  known,  and  the  references  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  will  sufiice  to  indicate  them.  See  Tristia, 
Lib.  I.  2,  97 ;  3,  37 ;  4,  41 ;  Lib.  nr.  4,  43 ;  Ex  Ponto,  Lib. 
I.  7,  41 ;  Ub.  II.  9,  71,  &c. 

2.  But  he  had  been  vntness  of  a  crime  committed  by  some- 
body else : 

"  Nescia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumina  plector, 
Peccatumque  oculos  est  habuisse  meum.'* 

Trist,  m.  5,  50. 
'^  Nee  leve  nee  tutum  est  quo  sint  mea  dicere  casu 
lAxmmSi  funesti  conscia  facta  maliy 

Ibid.  6,  27. 

3.  And  the  knowledge  of  it  was  calculated  to  prove  highly 
distressing  and  offensive  to  Augustus : 

'^  Pars  etiam  mecuin  qusedam  moriatur  oportet 
MequQ  velun  possit  dissunulante  tegi." 

Tri«t,  v  i. 
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"  Perdlderint  cum  me  duo  crimina,  cannen  et  error, 
Alterius  facti  culpa  silenda  mihi : 
Nam  non  sum  tanti  ut  renovem  tua  yulnera,  Csesar, 
Quern  nimio  plus  est  indoluisse  semeL** 

Trist.  n.  207. 

'^  Yulneris  id  genus  est  quod  cum  sanabile  non  sit 
Non  contrectari  tutius  esse  putem  : 
Lingua,  sile :  non  est  ultra  narrabile  quidquam ; 
Posse  Yelim  cineres  obruere  ipse  meos." 

Ex  PontOj  n.  2,  58. 

4.  Nevertheless  it  was  pretty  well  known  at  Rome  what  it 
was: 

'^  Causa  mea  cunctis  nimium  quoque  nota  ruinse 
Indicio  non  est  testificanda  meo.^ 

Trist.  IV.  4,  43. 

'^  Et  tamen  ut  cuperem  culpam  quoque  posse  negari 
Sic  facinus  nemo  nescit  abesse  mihi.'' 

Ex  PontOj  I.  7,  39. 

5.  His  punishment  was  not  due  solely  to  his  having  witnessed 
the  act,  but  to  his  subsequent  conduct.  It  was  not  only  one 
mistake  committed  by  chance,  but  a  series :  for  the  latter  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  good  advice  of  friends ;  the  former 
could  not.     But  this  adi^ice  he  lost  through  his  silence : 

'^  Hanc  quoque  qua  peril  culpam  scelus  esse  negabis 

Si  tanti  series  sit  tibi  nota  mali.** 

Trist.  IV.  4,  37. 

'^  Hsec  igitur  referens,  et  quod  mea  crimina  primi 
Erroris  venia  posse  latere  vides." 

Ex  PontOy  n.  3,  91. 

"  Cuique  ego  narrabam  secret!  quidquid  habebam, 
Excepto  guod  me  perdiditj  unus  eras. 
Id  quoque  si  scisses  salvo  fruerere  sodali 
Consilioque  forem  sospes,  amice,  tuo." 

Trist.  m.  6,  13. 

'^  Vera  facis  sed  sera  mese  convicia  culpse ; 
Aspera  confesso  verba  remitte  reo. 
Cum  poteram  recto  transire  Ceraunia  velo 
Ut  fera  vitarem  saxa  monendus  eram." 

Ex  Pwlo^w^^'V. 
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6.  His  timidity  partly  contributed  to  his  ruin : 

"  Aut  timor  aut  error  nobis,  prius  obfuit  error." 

Trist  TV.  4,  37. 

'^  Nil  nisi  non  sapiens  possnm  timidtisqtie  vocari, 
Hsec  duo  sunt  animi  nomina  vera  mei." 

Ex  PontOy  n.  2,  19. 

7.  His  conduct  did  not  arise  from  any  hopes  of  gain  or  ad- 
vantage, and  involved  nobody  but  himself: 

''  Est  mea  culpa  gravis  scd  quse  me  perdere  solum 
Ausa  sit,  et  nullum  majus  adorta  nefas." 

Ex  Ponto,  n.  2,  17. 

*^  Nil  igitur  referam  nisi  me  peccasse ;  sed  illo 
Praemia  peccato  nulla  petita  mihi." 

TfisL  ra.  6,  33. 

If  we  apply  these  conditions  to  the  preceding  theories,  we 
shall  find  that  none,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  incest  with  his 
grand-daughter  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  is  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing them.  With  regard  to  M.  Villenave's  hypothesis,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  Ovid,  having  been  the  political  partizan  of  Agrip- 
pa,  would  neither  have  been  (1)  involuntary,  nor  (2)  witnessing 
a  crime,  nor  (3)  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should  die  with  him, 
nor  (6)  owing  to  his  timidity.  All  these  objections,  except  the 
first,  apply  likewise  to  the  notion,  that  what  Ovid  had  seen  was 
some  violent  scene  between  Li^ia,  Tiberius,  and  Augustus ;  or 
some  return  of  aflfection  on  the  part  of  the  latter  towards 
Agrippa.  The  lapse  of  time  which  had  intervened  between  the 
banishment  of  Agrippa  and  that  of  Ovid,  prevents  us  from 
thinking  that  they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  one  another. 
M .  Villenave  has  also  pressed  too  closely  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  JSx  Ponto,  iv.  6,  respecting  the  death  of  JVIaximus. 
From  the  two  preceding  lines, "  it  would  seem  that  all  0\'id 
meant  to  say  was,  that  the  death  of  Maximus  might  bo  attri- 
buted to  his  (Ovid's)  ill  fortune,  which  was  so  malignant  to 
him,  as  to  cut  off  Maximus  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  intercession  with  Augustus ;  (Occidis  ante  preces.) 


11  <*  Perstat  cnim  Fortuna  tenax,  votisque  malignum 
Opponit  nofitriB  invidioea  pedexn. 
CertOB  ens"  &c. 
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Nor  is  it  probable  that  Ovid,  in  his  remote  solitude,  had  heard 
the  rumours  which  were  current  at  Rome,  and  which  have  been 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  respecting  the  cause  of  his  friend's  death. 

To  oflfer  any  confident  solution  of  a  case  beset  with  so  many 
doubts  and  difficulties,  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  absurd. 
I  shall  therefore  venture  to  submit  the  following  one  only  as  a 
matter  of  probability.  K  it  should  be  considered  as  no  better 
than  its  predecessors,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  current 
consolation  of  those  who  attempt  what  is  beyond  their  reach ; 
and  excuse  my  want  of  success  by  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking. 

I  adopt,  then,  as  the  basis  of  my  solution,  an  old  opinion — 
that  which  attributes  Ovid's  punishment  to  his  having  been  an 
accidental  witness  of  some  crime  committed  by  Augustus's 
grand-daughter,  Julia ;  but  with  these  additions,  that  the  crime 
was  her  adultery  with  D.  Silanus ;  and  that  the  poet's  fiiult  was 
not  solely  his  being  conscious  of  it,  but  his  having  concealed  it. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  may  be  supported,  are  the 
following.  ^^ 

It  may  be  reconciled  with  all  the  expressions  which  Ovid  uses 
respecting  his  misfortune ;  for, — 

Firsts  It  was  accidental  in  its  origin,  and  involved  on  his 
part  no  breach  of  law  or  morals.  Second^  It  was  a  crime  on 
the  part  of  Julia.  Third,  And  highly  distressing  to  Augustus,^* 
Fourth,  The  proceedings  against  Julia  being  public  and  no- 
torious, Ovid's  share  in  the  business  was  likewise  probably 
pretty  well  knovm.  Fifth,  His  disgrace  might  have  been 
averted,  had  he  disclosed  what  he  had  seen  to  some  judicious 
friend,  and  taken  his  advice  whether  he  should  inform  Augus- 
tus of  it.  That  he  had  not  divulged  it,  is  plain  fi-om  the  lines 
quoted  under  this  head.  But  though,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he 
kept  the  secret,  there  seem  to  have  been  others  aware  of  it,  by 


^*  M.  Villenave  adverts  to  the  first 
part  of  this  solution,  but  dismisses  it 
with  tho  following  remark: — "  D'autres 
ccrivains  ont  pena<5  qu'Ovide  fiit  exil6 
pour  avoir  €t6  t^moin  dc  quelques  de- 
bauches do  la  petite  fiUe  de  I'emp^reur. 
Mais  il  suffit  de  faire  obeerver,  qu'Au- 
guste  ayant  lui-m£me  publi6  lo  deshon- 
neur  de  sa  famille,  Ovide  ne  poavait 
etro  puni  d'avoir  vu  ce  que  I'empifreur 


d(fnon9ait  au  S^nat,  k  Rome,  k  I'univers; 
imprudence  qui  lui  fut  sans  doute  ar- 
rach^o  par  Livie,  et  dont  il  so  repentit 
avant  sa  mort"  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  remark  does  not  afiect  such  a  solu- 
tion with  the  proposed  additions. 

^^  After  his  daughter's  exposure,  Au- 
gustus ^abstinuit  congressu  hominum 
diu,  prac  pudorc." — Suet,  Auf;,  c.  65. 
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whom  he  was  afterwards  betrayed — his  acquaintance  and  ser- 
vants: 

'^  Quid  referam  comitumque  nefas,  famulosque  nocentes  ?'^ 

Trist.  TV.  10. 

From  which  line  we  may  even  suspect  that  his  own  house  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  fetal  discovery.  By  his  silence,  he  made 
himself  a  kind  of  particeps  with  Julia  and  Silanus,  and  thus 
became  involved  in  a  series  of  dissimulation.  The  inducements 
which  Livia  and  Tiberius  had  to  ruin  a  man  who  had  thus  sided 
with  one  of  the  blood  of  Augustus,  are  obvious ;  and  the  senile 
Emperor  was  now  under  their  dominion:  nor  indeed  would 
Augustus  have  been  well  pleased  with  Ovid  for  allowing  him 
to  learn  his  misfortune  through  another  channel.  Sixths  His 
silence  was  owing  to  his  timidity ;  in  fact,  he  was  between  two 
stools.  He  knew  not  whether  it  was  better  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  Augustus,  by  acquainting  him  with  Julia's  dishonour,  or  to 
offend  Livia  and  Tiberius,  by  concealing  it.  This  was  his  stuU 
titia  and  simplicitas^  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  judicious 
advice.  He  should  have  known  which  party  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant at  court ;  but  he  was  too  fiightened  to  do  any  thing,  and 
trusted  to  the  chance  of  the  secret's  not  being  revealed,  though 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  others.  Seventh,  His  silence  would 
of  course  involve  nobody  but  himself  nor  would  it  have  been  of 
any  advantage  to  him.  But  when  his  dissimulation  was  de- 
tected, it  proved  his  ruin ;  and  that  his  offence  was  connected 
with  dissimulation,  is  pretty  strongly  shewn  by  the  following 
lines : — 

^'  Coeperat  Augustus  deceptse  ignoscere  culpse ; 
Spem  nostram  terras  deseruitque  simul.'' 

Ex  PontOj  IV.  6,  14. 

It  is  difficult  to  render  the  words  deceptce  culpce  in  English ; 
but  they  evidently  point  to  dissimulation  and  deceit ;  and  so 
they  are  taken  in  Le  Maire's  note  on  the  passage."  This 
agrees,  too,  with  the  lines  quoted  above  from  Ex  Ponto,  ii. 
(et  quod  mea  crimina  primi — Erroris  venia  posse  latere  vides.) 


1^  **  CnlpCB  deeeptw:  Errori  meo,  qui 

me,   aut  fortasse^  Augustum,  decepit 

credentem  me  consnlto  peccaMe^  quum 

potiuB  per  impnidentiam  erraTerim. 


Vel  etiam,  deceptCB  culpce,  per  decep- 
tionem  et  errorem  perpetratiD  atque 


commissse. 


»> 
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The  first  part  of  his  offence — ^his  having  become  the  accidental 
recipient  of  a  dangerous  secret — ^was  venial ;  his  having  con- 
cealed it  afterwards,  was  not. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  external  evidence  by  which  this 
solution  may  be  supported. 

The  coincidence  of  time  in  the  exile  of  the  younger  Julia  and 
that  of  Ovid,  is,  prima  facie,  a  very  striking  fact ;  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  poet's  known  character,  the 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  the  imperial  fiimily,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates — or  rather,  conceals — the  history 
of  his  misfortune,  it  becomes  still  more  important  and  sugges- 
tive. The  proof  of  this  coincidence  is  not,  indeed,  so  rigid  as 
to  be  absolute  demonstration.  It  rests  on  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
(Ann,  IV.  71,)  where  the  historian  informs  us,  in  general  terms, 
that  Julia  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  781,  after  twenty  years 
exile.  Masson,  who  wrongly  fixed  the  departure  of  Ovid  firom 
Rome  in  the  year  762,  but  who  nevertheless  wished  to  make 
his  banishment  and  that  of  the  younger  Julia  contemporaneous, 
placed  them  both  in  that  year ;  and  when  this  computation  was 
impugned  by  Le  Clerc,  defended  it  on  the  ground,  that  when  an 
historian  thus  uses  round  numbers,  if  the  period  had  exceeded 
nineteen  years,  it  might  be  called  twenty.  Had  he  placed  Ovid's 
banishment  at  its  right  date,  viz.  761,  there  had  been  no  occa- 
sion for  this  special  pleading,  and  the  words  of  Tacitus  might 
have  been  accepted  literally.  That  the  close  of  the  year  761  was 
really  the  epoch  of  this  double  catastrophe,  might  perhaps  be 
supported  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  following  one,  during 
the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Secundus, 
Augustus  caused  the  celebrated  law  to  be  passed  which  took 
its  name  from  those  magistrates,  and  which  he  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain.  In  the  Lex  Papia  Poppcea,  besides  its  main 
object,  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  concerning  adulteries 
were  confirmed  aiid  strengthened.^*  What  more  probable  than 
that  the  legislation  of  Augustus  w^as  at  once  stimulated  and 
assisted  by  the  scandal  which  had  so  recently  disgraced  his  ovm 
household ;  and  that  the  domestic  cares  of  the  Paterfamilias 
were  expanded  into  the  public  ones  of  the  Pater  Patriae  ?  But 
according  to  the  dates  of  Masson,  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case. 


^*  See  Raperti's  note  on  Tac.  \T\Ti.W\.*lb. 

IV.  ^ 
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The  gallant  of  the  younger  Julia  was  D.  Silanus ;   and  it  is  * 
a  curious  &et  that  his  punishment  was  precisely  the  same  as 
Ovid's,  viz.  a  Relegatio.     His  story  is  thus  told  by  Tacitus : — 
^'  D.  Silanus  in  nepti  Augusti  adulter,  quamquam  non  ultra 
sievitum  foret  quam  ut  amicitia  Caesaris  prohiberetur,  exilium 
sibi  demonstrari  intellexit,  nee,  nisi  Tiberio  imperitante,  depre- 
cari  senatum  ac  principem  ausus  est,  M.  Silani  fratris  potentia, 
qui  per  insignem  nobilitatem  et  eloquentiam  praecellebat.     Sed 
Tiberius  grates  agenti  Silano  patribus  curam  respondit,  se  quo- 
que  Isetari  quod  frater  ejus  e  peregrinatione  longinqua  revertis- 
set :  idque  jure  licitum,  quia  non  senatus  consulto^  non  lege, 
pulsus  foret :  sibi  tamen  adversus  eum  integras  parentis  sui  of- 
fensiones ;  neque  reditu  Silani  dissoluta  quae  Augustus  voluis- 
set,"  {Ann.  III.  24.)      The  diflfierence  between  his  case  and 
Ovid's  may  be  readily  accounted  for.     Silanus  had  committed 
an  actual  and  grievous  offence  against  Augustus,  and  dared  not, 
therefore,  to  supplicate  for  pardon  during  his  life-time.     Ovid's 
feult  towards  that  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  though  aggravated 
by  concealment  and  dissimulation,  had  its  origin  in  an  accident, 
and  therefore  he  might  not  unreasonably  hope  for  that  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sentence  which  he  so  frequently  solicits.     But,  by 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  the  respective  positions  of  the  parties 
were  completely  reversed.     Reading  the  foregoing  speech  with 
due  allowance  for  the  hypocrisy  in  which  that  emperor  was  so 
great  a  master,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  he  was  not, 
after  all,  so  very  angry  with  Silanus,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  disgracing  and  banishing  one  of  the  blood  of  Augustus,  al- 
though he  kept  up  a  show  of  displeasure,  by  excluding  him  ever 
afterwards  from  public  honours.     Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
&r  as  lay  in  his  power,  had  screened  Julia;  and  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Tiberius's  speech,  though  pronounced  after  Ovid's 
death,  may  be  considered  as  revealing  the  principle  which  had 
always  regulated  that  emperor's  conduct  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  in  this  afiair:    Neque  reditu  Silani  dissoluta  quce 
Augustus  voluisset. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  solution  resembles  that 
proposed  by  Tiraboschi  in  his  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana, 
[Vol.  2.  p.  73.  foil.  Firenze,  1774,]  in  so  far  as  it  makes  Ovid 
discover  the  profligacy  of  the  younger  Julia,  and  conceal  it 
from  Augustus.  The  Cavaliere  Rosmini,  in  his  generally  ac- 
curate and  sensible  Life  of  Ovid,  adopts  the  main  grounds  of 


-• 
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Tirabosclii,  but  does  not,  I  think,  improve  upon  them  by  his 
additions.  According  to  him,  [p.  105,  foil.  ed.  Milariy  1821,] 
Ovid  was  the  systematic  seducer  of  Julia,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  one  of  his  illustrious  friends;  and  Augustus  became  ac- 
quainted >vith  his  share  in  the  infamy  of  his  grand-daughter* 
by  finding  the  Ars  Amatoria  on  her  toilet  table.  Rosmini 
supports  this  view  by  referring  to  the  Fourth  Elegy  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Tristia,  which  paints  the  dangers  of  an  intimacy  with 
the  great,  and  which  he  applies  to  the  exalted  friend  for  whom 
Ovid  had  degraded  himself  to  the  baseness  of  a  procurer.  But 
that  elegy  seems  rather  to  relate  to  the  poet's  intimacy  with 
the  imperial  fiimily ;  a  fact  which  Rosmini  disputes,  though 
on  insufficient  grounds.  We  should  be  loath  to  see  Ovid  re- 
duced to  so  despicable  a  character  as  a  systematic  and  cold- 
blooded pander.  Such  an  accusation  can  be  admitted  only 
on  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  which  Rosmini  certainly  does 
not  produce.  Not  only  is  it  inconsistent  with  Ovid's  position 
in  life,  but  with  some  of  the  conditions  before  laid  down. 
Such  a  seduction  would  certainly  have  been  a  crime^  and  one  of 
the  foulest  and  most  unpardonable  sort :  moreover,  it  would 
neither  have  been  invohmtary^  nor — unless  Ovid  were  fool  asr 
well  as  knave — ^without  profitahle  consequences^  at  least  in  an- 
ticipation, to  himself.  Nor  does  Rosmini  satisfactorily  shew 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  Ovid's  discovery  could  possibly 
be  said  to  be  cuscideiital.  Another  objection,  both  to  his  solu- 
tion and  to  that  of  Tiraboschi,  (who  confines  his  view  of  the 
matter  solely  to  Augustus  and  Ovid,)  is,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  evident  antipathy  towards  the  unfortunate  poet  enter- 
tained by  Livia  and  Tiberius. 

Thomas  Dyer. 
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XX. 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  HOMER  AND  HESIOD. 
By  G.  p.  F.  Geoshans.' 


This  Zoology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  which  the  learned  au- 
thor styles  merely  a  Prodromus  to  some  larger  work  not  yet 
published,  forms  two  fasciculi  in  the  Leiden  Journal  of  Natural 
History  and  Physiology,  edited  by  Drs.  Van  der  Hoeven  and  de 
Vriese.  The  first  fasciculus  appeared  in  1839,  and  the  second 
in  1843 ;  but  they  are  here  alphabetically  arranged. 

A  love  of  zoology  became  engrafted  on  the  author's  classical 
tastes,  and  a  specimen  of  the  result  is  now  communicated  to 
British  scholars,  in  the  hope  that  a  subject,  hitherto  but  little 
regarded,  may  be  brought  more  prominently  into  notice,  as  the 
natural  history  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  has  by  no  means  re- 
ceived that  attention  from  the  modems  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

'Ar^3(uv, — Sylvia  Philomela. 

It  is  singular  that  no  interpreter  of  Hesiod  has  observed  that 
his  aif]du>v,  is  very  probably  only  another  species  of  our  common 
Sylvia  Luscinia,  since  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  poet 
agrees  very  well  with  the  description  of  the  Sylvia  Philomela ; 
7iotxt)w6&tpo(;,*  " vary-necked,"  or  "neck-streaked,"  which  has 
occasioned  so  many  difficulties  to  the  learned,  is  applied  to  this 
bird  at  1.  201.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days: — 

SiS*  tpijS  Tcpoo&wcev  iijdova  -rcotxiXoSetpov. 
'^  The  falcon  thus  bespoke  the  neck-streaked  nightingale.'^ 

Tzetzes  and  Moschopulus  explain  this  term  as  T:oiy,'X6^iwov, 
"  vary- voiced;"  Ruhnken  conjectures -rcotxtXoYTfjpuv,  "vary-toned;" 
Passow  and  others  defend  the  common  reading,  and  translate 
it  "  with  variegated  throat ;"  supporting  their  opinion  on  this 


1  Communicated  and  translated  from 
the  Leiden  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist,  and 
Phjfnol,,hy  Wm.  Bell  Macdonald,  B.A., 
of  Bammencalea. 


■  «  Vary-toned"—"  of  artful  throat," 
would  be  a  translation  more  consonant 
to  the  natural  chanoter  of  this  bird. 
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testimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus : — u>oa6Ta>;  SI  xai  oljdcuv  xol 
TO  XP^!^^  ^^^  '^C^  ^^^^  ouixjisTa^oX)-^  xal;  TpoTcot;. — Posdagog,  B. 
II.  ch.  10. — "  In  the  same  way^the  nightingale  also  changes 
both  its  hue  and  its  voice  at  the  turns  of  the  season." 

If  we  assume  Hesiod  to  have  meant  the  sylvia  philomela, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  conjecture  whatever. 

Gloger  thus  describes  it  in  his  hand-book  of  European  Orni- 
thology : — "  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  dark,  and  in  old  indi- 
viduals appears  reddish-brown,  or  of  a  deep  reddish-olive  colour ; 
whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  undulated,  often  almost 
forming  triangles  of  brown-grey,  sometimes  rather  indistinct, 
sometimes  tolerably  clear,  upon  a  brownish-white  or  bright 
yellow-grey  ground ;  and  the  throat  is  spotted  on  the  sides  in 
the  same  way.  The  whole  hue  of  the  bird  becomes  darker  by 
age,  and  in  those  verj'  aged,  distinct  rather  dark  semicircular 
patches  extend  over  the  whole  breast,  including  the  sides  and 
throat,  forming  on  the  latter  close  streaks  like  a  beard." 

From  this  description  it  is  easy  to  discover  how  the  Greeks 
themselves  might  fall  into  error,  as  the  spots  are  said  not  to  be 
equally  distinct  in  all.  Pallas,  in  his  Zoographia  Rosso- Asiatica, 
also  mentions  this  bird  as  "  pulchre  obsolete  punctate."  In  a 
specimen  in  the  Leiden  Museum,  they  are  not  at  all  distinct. 

The  analogy  between  the  German  name  of  this  bird,  "  der 
sprosser-sanger,"*the  freckled-singer,  and  the  epithet  7cotxi>.6det- 
po;,  also  lends  an  appearance  of  truth  to  our  opinion.  Luscinia 
philomela  is  found  in  Suecia,  Eastern  Germany,  Helvetia,  Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia,  at  Venice,  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Caucasus,  in 
Persia,  and  in  Egypt. 

Homer  seems  to  have  had  the  same  bird  in  view  in  the  Odys- 
sey, B.  XIX.  1.  518,  where  he  styles  it  x^cDprj?;,  pale-green. 

oj;  i  5rs  WcciSoLfkm  xoipTj,  x^.wpTji;  'Aifj4(bv 
xa>w6v  dsiiTjotv,  Sccpo^  vcov  toxafjivow 
8sv3p£(!)v  Iv  T^SToXotot  xaOs^Ofiivij  TwxtvoTotv 
fJTS  da|xa  TpcoTwboa  yikzi  izohjirix^a  cpovr^v. 

"  As  when  the  maid  of  Pandareus,  the  pale-green  Nightingale, 
Sings  beautifully,  while  the  spring  is  freshly  coming  in. 


'  I  question  if  this  analogy  be  good,   i   bird  that  sings  on  the  young  twigs  of 
as  "  sprosser-s&ngcr*'  in  German,  would    I   trees,  or  ^'lietv  \.Vi<&  \2t^^^&  vc^  ^rvKNoaai^f- 
rather  indicate  sprig  or  bud-Binger,  a  \  va%* — -T. 
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Perching  mid  the  close-set  leafy  foliage  of  the  trees, 

And  changing  often  pours  she  forth  her  voice  of  many  a  tone.** 

(Simonides  also  calls  the  nightingales  green-necked.) 

Unless,  >vith  the  Scholiast,  ylnDprf^  be  explained  as  h  x^<>>pci(^ 
AoTpiPouaa,  haunting  the  green  thickets,  which  interpretation 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  accusation  of  tautology  against  Homer, 
as  dcvdpiow  Iv  TCStd&wOtat  xafeCo[jivTj,  would  have  nearly  the  same 
signification.^    It  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  probable  conjecture, 
that  the  Luscinia  was  called  xXcopTjtC,  firom  its  colour,  though  our 
Luscinia  cannot  be  so  described,  as  Schneider  correctly  observes. 
The  Syhia  Philomela,  however,  often  wants  those  spots  de- 
scribed above,  from  which  we  have  deduced  the  origin  of  the 
German  name  and  the  epithet  of  Hesiod,  as  is  evident  fi'om 
Gloger's  description  ;  nay,  specimens  are  often  found  with  the 
breast  of  a  pale  colour,   and  probably  from  such,   Homer  has 
taken  the  epithet  ^^^(opYjt; ;  but  I  must  confess  that  there  is  still 
room  for  doubt,  as  perhaps  some  other  species  less  known  to  us 
is  to  be  found  in  Greece,  and  to  which  Homer  may  apply  this 
epithet ;  and  Schinz,  in  his  European  Fauna,  vol.  I.  p.  181, 
remarks : — "  I  have  also  received  a  singing  bird  from  Greece, 
having   much    resemblance    to  the   nightingale,    but   distin- 
guished from  it  by  a  stronger  bill,  which  is  black,  by  its  greater 
size  and  somewhat  dififerent  hue ;  I  reckon  it  a  distinct  species." 
I  have  requested  a  more  minute  description  of  it,  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  me. 

A'lfuiaei;,  ^wj/, — Gypaetus  barbatus,  and  Vultur  ftilvus,  vel 

cinereus,  Gm. 

Suidas  and  more  recent  lexicographers  arc  of  opinion,  that 
the  ancients  used  the  word  ai-pmo;  as  a  poetic  form  for  76'^. 
They  both  occur  in  Homer,  on  which  account,  Conrad  Gesner, 
in  his  history  of  animals,  makes  a  distinction  between  them ; 
Herodotus  uses  them  promiscuously ;  but  Nicander  has 

AiYOTTtot,  pTcl;  Ts  xopaS  t  oji^pi^psa  xpaiCwv. — Tlieriaca,  1.  406.    ' 
The  JEgypia;  and  Gypcs,  and  the  raven  that  croaks  of  rain. 

Koeppen,  in  his  remarks  on  Homer's  Iliad,  likewise  distin- 
guishes the  two  species,  correctly  assuming  the  aipmo;  to  be 


*  This  attribute  ib  more  cooflonant  to  the  term  of  the  Germans,  <'  BprosserBan- 
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1&^  T<i)v  aiY<i)v,  the  vulture  of  the  goats,  called  by  the  Germans 
"  lammergeier,"  the  lamb's  vulture ;  the  bearded  vulture,  (vul- 
tur  barbatus,  L.,  gypaetus  barbatus,  Cuv.) ;  Cuvier,  however, 
has  confounded  this  bird  with  that  called  by  the  Greeks  (piQvij, 
which  will  be  proved  to  be  a  different  bird.  The  at-prooi  are 
called  by  Homer  Yafi^civoxe;  and  dyxoXoxsiXot,  "  having  crooked 
talons  and  hooked  beaks ;"  their  habitation  is  the  lofty  rock,  or 
the  0T7f6; — supposed  to  be  a  species  of  oak,-  (quercus  esculus, 
Linn.) — and  they  are  said  to  fight  with  each  other.  Hesiod 
makes  the  same  remarks,  and  Homer  also  describes  the  attack 
of  Meriones  as  resembling  that  of  the  aiyumo;.  In  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles,  1.  168,  we  find, — 

naxajoOotv  Sts  imgvwv  iriD^ca 

They  chatter  scared  like  flocks  of  birds 
Awe-stricken  at  the  vulture  huge. 

The  YU'];,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  always  to  prey  upon  the 
dead,  on  which  account  they  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  Egyptians  firom  their  usefiilness  in  this  respect.  Consider- 
ing these  facts,  it  is  also  my  opinion,  that  the  two  birds  are 
distinct,  since  the  aq'jTctfi;  seems  to  attack  living  animals  pre- 
ferably, and  the  76'];  carcases ;  I  agree,  therefore,  with  the 
opinion  of  Koeppen,  that  the  former  is  the  ji'^  zm  aijwv.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  aijuTOo;,  may  be  referred  to  the  vultur  bar- 
batus, L.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  both  poets,  while  Y'i^  is  the  vultur  fiilvus  or  cinereus, 
Gm.,  though  Homer's  distinction  may  not  be  quite  accurate. 

AlsTo;,  jjLop^vo;,  Tusfw^^,  avoTcoTo, — Falco  naevius,  L. 

The  eagle  is,  according  to  Homer,  the  fleetest,  strongest,  and 
boldest  of  birds,  black,  of  very  lofty  flight,  and  able  to  carry  a 
lawn  or  a  hare  in  its  talons,  possessing  the  keenest  sight  among 
all  birds,  and  attacking  all  indiscriminately,  cranes,  geese,  and 
swans ;  which  description  agrees  most  exactly  with  that  of  the 
falco  imperialis.  Another  bird  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  iZ. 
XXIV.  1.  315. 

atetov  •ljpi&,  T£).£i6TaTov  Tceierjv&v, 


'  fti^ui  and  mtKfisf  9xe  both  ondeistood  in  Greek  to  f»^v(^  fs^VAft^  V^aM^<k 
duskv. 
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lie  the  eagle  sent,  the  bird  of  surest  augury, 
The  predatory  Morphnos,  which  they  Pcrcuos  also  name. 

Of  tliis  bird,  Aristotle  remarks  in  his  Ilistory  of  Animals^  B* 
IX.  eh.  32 :— ''ETspov  dl  yr^o;  asTOj  lortv,  o  lOAx^o^;  xa>xlTat,  {aStepoc 
y3r(i{^zi  xai  poiixiQ  •  otxsi  o*  ^y^aaa;  xai  S-pcrj  xai  Xtpa;  •  iTitacoXsTrot  dk 
VTjTTCKf ovo^  xai  jjLop^vo;,  o3  xai  ""OjXTjpo;  jisjivr^Tat  Iv  tig  nptdjiou  l^odu)* 
—But  there  is  another  kind  of  eagle,  which  is  called  plangos, 
second  in  size  and  strength ;  it  inhabits  glades  and  valleys  and 
lakes,  and  is  also  called  duck-killer  and  morphnos,  which  Ho- 
mer mentions  at  the  going  out  of  Priam  from  Troy  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp. 

The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  by  Hesiod,  in  tlie  Scut, 
Herac.  1.  134,  to  be. 

Feathered  with  the  pinions  of  the  tawny  morphnos. 

There  seems  no  doubt  of  this  bird  being  the  Falco  nsevius,  L., 
as  conjectured  by  Cuvier. 

With  regard  to  the  word  k^oizala,  which  occurs  in  the  Odya* 
sey^  B.  I.  1.  320,  where  many  would  read  av'  fiTzaio,  "  through 
the  apertures  in  the  roof,"  though  Aristarchus  and  others  pre- 
fer,— 

And  like  the  bird  anopsia,  flew  away — 

Intei'preting  the  ovoTcota  to  be  etSoc  Spv&o  ostcuSouc?  "  a  species 
of  bird  like  the  eagle  ;*'  I  would  rather,  however,  agree  with 
Schneider,  that  dvoTCOta  is  equivalent  to  dvcocpeps^,  "  borne  up 
in  the  air,  dashing  on  high,"  which  opinion  is  also  confirmed 
by  a  fragment  of  Empedocles. 

AI&uiTj, — Sula  alba  ?  Solan  goose. 

auTT]  6  a^j/ 1;  TCOvTov  iSioaxo  xufiaivovxa 
ai&tjiiQ  elxula  *  {jiXov  8i  I  xDfia  xd>wU'{;sv. 

Odyaa.  B.  v.  1.  352. 

And  back  again  the  goddess  dived  into  the  billowy  main, 
Aithuia-like ;  the  sable  wave  then  veiled  her  from  his  sight* 

Wc  also  find  in  the  same  Book,  at  line  337, 

aiBoiig  8'  sixtita,  tcottJ  oveduoaxo  Xifivijc* 
Aithuia-like,  she  from  the  deep  sprang  upwards  on  the  wing  ; 

which  line  Suidas  would  reject  as  spurious,  because  XCjivr^  does 
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not  elsewhere  occur  in  Homer  for  the  ocean.  There  is  a  pas* 
sage  in  Aristotle  regarding  the  ai&oio,  and  if  the  interpreters 
had  paid  more  attention  to  this  author,  they  would  have  com- 
mitted fewer  blunders  in  naming  animals ;  he  says, — ^  dk  aiOoia 
xal  01  Xflfpot  TixTouot  [1^  h  Tali  Tcspl  ttjv  ddeXaoaov  Tcdipatc,  to  jjlIv 
icXf^Ooc;  36o  ^  Tpia  •  aXX'  6  [jlsv  Xapo<;  toO  Ospso^  ^  fi'aiftoia  &pxofiivou 
ToO  eapoc  sudiic  ^  Tptmbv  xai  linxa&eadsi,  cSoirsp  at  SXXoi  Spvtdsc  * 
oii^STcpov  5c  cpwXsost  TooTcov  TU)V  opvEcuv. — ^i«f.  AnimcU*  B.  V.  ch,  9. 
— The  aithuia  and  the  lari  usually  lay  two  or  three  eggs  in  the 
rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  the  latter  in  summer,  and  the  former  at 
the  commencement  of  spring,  just  as  the  season  changes ;  it  also 
broods  like  other  birds  ;  but  neither  of  them  hides  in  holes. 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Aristotle  places  it  among  the 
sea-birds,  but  not  the  web-footed ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Mergus.  The  accounts  given  of  its  vora- 
city by  the  ancients,  have  made  Schneider  doubtful  whether  it 
may  not  be  the  Larus  Parasiticus,  L.  ;*  but  that  bird,  as  he  cor- 
rectly observes,  does  not  dive. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  what  this  bird  may 
be ;  but  I  may  also  add,  that  all  the  opinions  I  have  hitherto 
met  with,  are  to  be  rejected.  Following  Gesner,  (^Hist,  Av, 
118,)  many  have  held  it  as  a  mergus,  which  Aristotle  plainly 
demonstrates  to  be  incorrect,  as  he  rejects  the  aithuia'^  from 
the  order  of  the  Palmipedes.  Crusius,  in  his  Lexicon  to  Ho- 
mer, is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  fulica,  which,  however,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  number  of  its  eggs,  as  the  Fulica  atra  lays  seven 
or  eight. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  Minerva  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Athene  Aithuia^  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
because  she  was  favourable  to  sailors. 

AT;,  at;  Sypto;,  i;a>wo;, — capra  Hircus,  L. ;  capra  -Sgagros,  capra 

Ibex,  L. ;  capra  Rupicapra,  L. 

Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  great  flocks  of  goats,  and 
Hesiod  says  that  the  best  time  for  celebrating  festivals  is  when 
the  goats  are  fattest. 

Aqs;  Syptat  are  often  met  with  in  both  poets,  as  inhabiting  the 
most  lofty  rocks,  and  being  a  prey  to  lions.     The  Rupicapra 


*  Lcstris  parasitica  rccentiorum.  |   identified  this  bird  for  tca  «i^  ^Qga  vS^ 

'  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  has  \  iVY»t^  oc  «o\Ka  %f»«^<— ^« 
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(gems,  chamois,  capra  nipicapra,  L.  hodie  Antilope  Rupicapra} 
and  the  Ibex,  are  still  found  in  Greece.  The  capra  a^gagros, 
along  with  these,  has  been  observed  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  Homer  comprehended  these  three  species  under 
the  name  of  oSr(z^  SyP^^  ^^^  Hesiod  only  the  first  two.  Accord- 
ing to  Sonnini,  the  modem  Greeks  call  the  rupicapra  and  ibex 
by  the  same  name,  and  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  all  the 
three  species.  'tSdXo;  occurs  only  once  in  Homer,  H.  B.  iv.  1. 
105 ;  and  the  ancient  grammarians  have  expended  much  imagi- 
nation upon  the  word,  as  it  had  become  in  their  time  obsolete. 
It  is  most  probably  derived  from  Txa),  "  to  come,"  and  SXXofxot, 
"  to  leap."  Schneider  thinks  it  is  used  for  the  ibex,  in  which  he 
seems  more  correct  than  Koeppen,  who  understands  by  it  the  a)ga- 
gros,  the  horns  of  which  are  too  much  cun^ed  for  forming  a  bow, 
as,  we  learn  from  Homer,  was  done  >vith  those  of  the  i5a>vOC  atS 
for  Pandarus.  The  quality  xlpa  ^£xxaidcxadu>pa,  "  horns  sixteen 
palms  long,"  is  attributed  to  it,  which  must  be  understood  to 
be  the  length  of  each  horn  ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Turks  of  the 
present  day  use  the  horns  of  the  ibex  for  the  same  purpose. 

'Axpic, — Gryllus  migratorius,  L, 

cp£OYe[ji£vai  TzoTajiovfe  •  to  81  cpXqfst  axofjiaTov  Tiup 

SpjJisvov  eSaicpvi];,  xai  8h  Trrcuooooot  xa^'  u8top. — //.  xxi.  12. 

As  when  impelled  by  blaze  of  fire  the  locusts  rise  in  air 
Rivenvard  flying ;  while  the  flame  burns  on  unwcaricdly 
That  sudden  burst  forth,  and  they  fall  fear-stricken  in  tlie  wave. 

'Axpfc  is  the  general  name  of  locusts,  but  it  applies  especially 
to  the  gryllus  migratorius,  L.  Bochart,  in  liis  Hierozoicon, 
shows  from  the  ancients,  how  these  animals  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  Koeppen  correctly  remarks  about  the  locusts  falling  into 
the  river, — "  When  the  poet  makes  them  fall  into  a  river,  he 
must  have  had  some  particular  cases  in  view  with  wliich  he  was 
acquainted,  where  it  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river. 
Such  cases  must  have  been  likeways  kno>vn  to  his  contempora- 
ries, because  a  swarm  of  locusts  was  an  object  of  interest  to  all, 
and  all  were  inimical  to  them." 

'Apa^v^j, — Epeira  diadema,  L. 
The  spider  is  called  ipax^tj  and  ipayyY((;  indiscriminately ; 
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therefore  Thomas  Magister  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  ipdlx^ 
is  the  ucpaojio,  "  web,"  ipdyyiov  the  v^jio,  "  thread,'*  and  ipoxvijc 
the  Ctt)Ov,  "  animal."  Our  reader  will  easily  perceive  how  ap- 
posite the  epithet  ispowcdiiTroc,  "  hovering  on  high,"  is  to  the 
spider. 

'ApxToi;, — Ursus  arctos,  L. 

Homer  rarely  mentions  this  animal,  the  ursus  arctos,  L. ;  and 
it  is  not  found  in  Hesiod.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  hymn  to  Venus, 
1.  IGO,  along  with  lions,  panthers,  and  wolves,  which  Anchises 
had  slain  on  Mount  Ida.  The  bear  is  at  present  found  in  the 
greater  part  of  J^urope,  and  also  in  many  quarters  of  Asia. 

''Apmj, — Falco  fiisco-ater,  iElgyptius,  Gm. 
f)  dh  SpTcig  etxuiia  Tovuirc^poyi,  Xtp^pcovco. 
"  She  like  the  Harpa  long  of  wing,  with  voice  that  screameth  shrill.'' 

As  Homer  compares  Minerva  in  the  Iliad,  B.  xix.  1.  350, 
and  of  which  bird  Eustathius  observes,  C«)OV  OoXaooiov,  Xopcp 
7co>^[ioyv  •  cpt>^T  8h  Tpocprp  ouvoystv  xal  cpuXdtooscv  lid  toT^  xapcpsow  elc 
Xopifj^tov  ToT^  vsooodic. — "  A  sea  fowl,  hostile  to  the  laros ;  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  and  preserving  food  among  the  debris  on 
the  shore  as  a  supply  for  its  young." 

The  name  is  indicative  of  a  rapacious  bird ;  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  felco  fiisco-ater,  felco  -^Egyptius,  Gmel.  Gesner  has 
observed  that  the  harpa  of  Oppian  and  Julian  is  quite  a  diffe- 
rent bird  from  the  harpa  of  Aristotle,  who,  however,  says  no 
more  on  the  subject  than  has  been  quoted  above  from  Eusta« 
thius.  The  harpa  of  Oppian  and  MlisLH  was  a  mountain  bird, 
which  attacked  the  eyes  of  its  prey.  (  Vide  .Lilian,  H.  Animal, 
B.  II.  c.  47 ;  and  Oppian,  Lveut  B.  i.  c.  8.) 

Bouc,  Toupo;, — Bos  taurus,  L. 

The  epithets  bestowed  on  the  ox,  sopojiircDTroi,  "  broad-brow- 
ed," and  IXtoaoTCodc^  or  elXiTcoSs^,  "rolling  or  trailing-footed, 
having  a  heavily  trailing  step,"  graphically  delineate  that  ani- 
mal, especially  the  former,  as  the  broad  forehead  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bos  taurus,  L.,  and  its  step  is  heavy  and  difficult. 
J.  H.  Voss  and  Hippocrates  (Z><?  Artieulis,  ch.  7,)  have  observed 
that  the  tenn  siXitcou^  is  applied  to  the  oxen,  because  the  ancle- 
joint  is  more  lax  in  them  than  in  other  animals,  and  they  beii<L 
the  foot  more  in  walking. 
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Tire  epithets  taken  from  the  horns,  eXixs^,  "crumpled," 
2pft6xpacpo;,  "  straight-homed,"  xspora  ihyxa,  "  wreathed  horns," 
ei>xpatpoc,  "  fine-homed,"  prove  that  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
there  was  a  variety  among  these  animals.  As  the  ox  is  but 
rarely  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  even  in  the  heroic 
age,  the  Greeks  castrated  their  oxen,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  easily  subdued,  and  their  flesh  be  fitter  for  food  ;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Hesiod's  precepts  on  fattening  oxen. 

FepflT^o;, — Ardea  Gms. 

Tlie  geranoa  is  mentioned  by  both  poets  as  flying  in  flocks 
over  the  ocean,  and  wdth  loud  screams  attacking  the  pygmies,® 
and  being  the  messengers  of  approaching  winter.  The  geranos 
appears  to  be  the  ardea  gms,  which  during  summer  inhabits 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  but  in  winter  migrates  to  Africa. 

AsXcpiv, — Delphinus  Delphis. 

(pe6Y0VT£^,  m(X7:Xaot  [ujyob^  >d[jivo;  euopjioii, 
dstStOTs;  •  jioXa  ifap  xe  xaTsoftfet,  Sv  xs  XdpYjatv. 

Hom.  B.  XXI.  1.  22. 

As  from  a  dolphin  monstrous  huge  the  other  fishes  all 
Fleeing,  swarm  to  the  harbour-creeks  of  some  safe  anchorage 
In  dread,  for  soon  he  gorges  down  all  whom  he  seizes  on. 

All  notices  of  the  dolphin  in  either  poet  accord  exactly  A\Tlth 
the  habits  of  the  delphinus  delphis,  and  I  willingly  agree  with 
Cuvier  in  liis  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  these  animals. 

Apoxcov,  &pt<;,  58po;, — Generale  Serpent ium  nomen. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  distinction  made  between  the  dracon  and  the  02)his,  for  wo 
read  in  Hesiod's  Shield  of  Hercules,  1.  144, — 

Iv  |jL8ao(o  dl  ipdbcovTO?  syjv  cpo^oc,  o^xt  cpaxsto; 

•  Aristotle  says  of  the  pygmies,  §u  j  paring  tlie  testimony  of  tlio  ancicntA 
ydf  Urt  r§vT§  /Mhtt  ''This  is  no  fabulous 
race;*'  and  Sirabo  rehites  that  there 
were  many  even  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  believed  in  their 
story.  It  would  be  a  work  of  some  in- 
terest  to  investigate  this  subject,  com- 


with  the  discoveries  of  the  moderns. 
In  the  meanwhile,  any  one  wishing  in- 
formation^ may  consult  the  authors  cited 
by  Tzschukius^  in  his  notes  to  Pomp. 
Mela, 
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ToO  xat  636vT(!)v  jjl^v  tcX^to  OTOjia  >^(>xd  deovrow, 
deivujv,  dTArjTOv. 

In  midst  thereof  a  dragon  dread  was  seen  unspeakable, 
Which  with  its  eyes  did  backward  glance,  that  shone  as  if  with  flame. 
Its  mouth  was  thickly  set  with  teeth,  that  ran  in  a  white  line 
Grim,  unapproachable. 

And  a  little  fiirther  on,  still  describing  the  shield, — 
Iv  fi'ocpiov  xs^oXai  dstviwv  loov  oSxt  cpaTStwv 
3(o5£xa  •  tal  <popssaxov  liA  x^'^  9^^'  dvdpciTccov, 
otTtve;  SvTtpiTjv  TCoXsfiov  Alo;  oli  cpspoisv. 
Tcbv  xai  6d6'mi)V  jjl^v  xova^'^i  TtcXev,  eSts  [laxotto 
'A[X9tTpoa)vta3T]C  '  ta  8i  iaiSTO  ^OfiaTd  epya. 

And  on  it  were  grim  serpents'  heads  quite  indescribable 
Twelve ;  shooting  fear  into  the  tribes  of  mortals  upon  earth, 
Wlioe'er  against  the  son  of  Jove  should  dare  to  wage  the  war. 
From  their  teeth  came  a  clashing  sound,  as  oft  as  marched  to  fight 
Amphitryon's  son;  such  wondrous  works  were  blazoned  on  the  shield.* 

Homer  often  mentions  the  dracan  as  Sploxepo^,  "  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  mountains,"  Psppoxox;  xoxd  cpapfioxo,  "that  feeds  on 
noxious  poisons,"  IXtaaojievo^  irept  5r£''iQ,  "  coiling  itself  round  its 
hole."  It  is  also  described  as  lid  v&Ta  fiacpotvoc,  "  crimson  on 
the  back,"  and  preying  upon  small  birds.  This  general  name 
is  bestowed  by  Homer  on  all  venomous  serpents,  whence  one 
is  struck  with  terror  on  beholding  the  dracon. 

<S)C  i'oTS  Ti;  Ts  Spoxovta  i8u)v  icoXivopooc;  dirlorrj 
o5pso<;  Iv  pTgooTQc,  &tc6  t8  Tp6[jio<  IXXo^e  Ytita, 
S<j;  T'ivs^^copTfjaev,  oixpoc  Tc  juv  elXs  Tcapsta^. 

n.  B.  m.  1.  33. 

'^  As  one  who  hath  a  dragon  seen  and  backward  springing  flees. 
Within  a  mountain's  woody  glades,  while  quivering  every  limb 
He  back  retreats,  a  paUid  hue  is  spread  upon  his  cheeks." 

That  Homer  uses  the  terms  dracon  and  opJiis  promiscuously, 
is,  however,  clearly  proved  by  the  following  passage : 

SpvK;  Yap  o?pw  Itc^X&s,  TrepTfjosjievoi  fxE[jLaa)atv, 
aiexo^  &'>JaicIt7j;,  Itc'  aptatepd  Xaov  IspYwv, 
cpotvr^evra  ipoxovra  (pipoov  ovoxsooi  Tc^copov, 
C^ov,  Sx'  doiwttpovra.    xal  ot>iao  Xr^&sxo  x^pfATj^. 


*  With  aU  due  deference  to  the  an-  I   not  seem  identical^ — ^both  were  grarea 
thor,  the  dragon  and  serpents  here  do  |  oiith««&n.«\d.^-*t. 
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wifi  yap  ocoTov  Sx^vxa  xoia  orf^do;  icapd  dstpi^, 
l^co&si^  ornoo)  •  6  J'diro  sdsv  ^  x^F^^^' 

auTo;  Sk  xXoqfSocc  ir^xo  Tcvoiig  c'  ovi^Kxo. 
Tpwe;  6*  IppiYigoav,  Stooc  t3ov  atoXov  ocptv 
x&({i£VGV  h  {liosoist,  Aioc  Tspa;  aiYi6xoio« 

n.  B.  XII.  1.  200. 

'^  A  portent  came  before  them  then,  all  eager  to  pass  through^ 
An  eagle  high  in  air,  that  drew  the  people  to  the  left ; 
A  gory  dracan  huge  he  did  within  his  talons  bear, 
Alive,  still  throbbing,  nor  as  yet  from  struggling  did  it  cease, 
But  struck  the  eagle  on  the  neck,  tho'  grasped  against  his  breast, 
Recoiling  backwards ;  then  he  cast  the  reptile  to  the  ground. 
With  anguish  moaning ;  down  it  fell  in  centre  of  the  band, 
While  clanging  loud,  up  soared  the  bird  on  breezes  of  the  wind. 
The  Trojans  shuddered  to  behold  the  streaked  opliis  lie 
In  midst  their  host,  a  prodigy  of  -^gis-bearing  Jove." 

Neither  the  dracon  nor  the  opMs  indicate  to  me  any  distinct 
species ;  as  what  Homer  sings  of  the  former  is  mixed  up  with 
feble,  and  he  seems  to  call  that  jlkbulous  animal,  as  well  as 
serpents,  by  the  common  name  of  dracon. 

The  hydrua  is  thus  mentioned,  H.  B.  n.  1.  720 : 

aXX'  8  |ilv  Iv  vT^acj)  xsTto  xporsp'  SXysa  itaox^v, 
Af^fivo)  Iv  fjYa&eiQ,  oftt  jjiv  Xitcov  uTs;  'A/aubv, 
SXxc'i  jiox^-Covxa  xax(o  oXoo^povo;  udpou. 

"  But  he  within  an  island  lay,  sooth,  sufiering  pangs  severe, 
In  Lemnos  isle  divine,  him  there  Achaia's  sons  did  leave 
Sore  troubled  by  the  festering  wound  of  a  hydrus  vcnomed.-' 

What  animal  this  may  be,  is  a  point  to  me  uncertain,  nor 
have  other  writers  been  more  successful  in  identifying  it ;  but 
the  name  would  indicate  an  aquatic  serpent. 

"Eyxs^^Cj — ^Mur»na  Anguilla. 

Eels  are  reckoned  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well  as  later 

writers,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Athena^us,  to  bo  distinct  from  the 

other  fishes,  from  which  they  recede  so  much  in  form,  that  it  is 

not  strange  they  were  named  separately  from  them  by  each  poet. 

''EXacpo^;,  vePpo;,  xsjio;, — Cervus  Elaphus,  L. 

Elaphi  are  often  mentioned  in  Homer  with  the  epithets  lax^i^, 
"swift,"  iypOTSpm,  "wild,"  xspaot,  "homed,"  cpuCoextvoi,  "shy." 
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They  bring  forth  and  rear  nebri  in  the  woods.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  are  a  prey  to  lions,  panthers,  and 
^£<;.  This  animal  is  the  cervus  elaphus,  L.,  which  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  where  he  says,  '^  the  elaphus  loses  its 
horns  at  the  commencement  of  spring."  The  young  are  called 
vcPpoi,  as  is  proved  by  the  epithets  venjysvlsc,  "  new  bom,"  yoXa- 
dif]v6;,  "  sucking,"  as  well  as  that  the  eagle  can  carry  them  off 
in  its  talons. 

xs[xac  occurs  only  once  in  Homer,  and  not  at  all  in  Hesiod ; 
Homer  says  of  dogs,  H.  B.  x.  1.  361. 

Xfi)pov  av'  uXtjEv^',  6  d*  ts  icpoftsigot  }jL£p.7]X(6;. 

'^  A  kemas  or  a  hare  they  chase  aye  constant  on  the  track 
Thro'  woody  regions,  he  the  while  with  cries  runs  on  before." 

AppoUonius,  in  his  Homeric  Lexicon,  says,  d  [jl^  IXoccpoo  t^oCi 
o!  SI  5opxa5o^,  "  some  hold  them  of  the  genus  Elaphus,  others 
the  genus  Dorcas."  Koeppen  translates  it,  "  das  reh,"  the  roe. 
I  rather  hold  itpoS  to  be  the  roe,  as  will  bo  shown  in  its  place. 
The  animal  described  by  JElian,  under  the  name  of  kemas, 
Hist  An.  B.  xrv.  ch.  14,  is  the  antilope  pygmaja.  The  etymo- 
logist says,  dtacpopdv  ii  cpocaiv  eTvoi  y(&\ijd8o^  xol  vaPpoii  *  dcsfxada  ydp 
elvat  TTjv  Iraxotficoji&^Yjv  T(5  oTnjXaup,  veppov  8^  xov  jisiCova  xai  Iw  Popdv 
ve|i6jjisvov, — "  The  difference  between  the  kemas  and  nebros  is 
said  to  be,  that  the  kemas  lies  in  caverns,  while  the  nebros 
is  larger,  and  frequents  pastures."  Eustathius,  however,  as- 
serts, IXotcpiuv  xd  |Ji8v  vkoL  vsPpoi,  cd  ih  dpruo^  hf,  veppwv  lit*  IXa90U(; 
{jLSToPoXXouoat  x£{jLdde<;, — "  The  young  of  elaphi  are  nebri,  those 
in  the  transition  state  between  nebri  and  elaphi  are  kemades." 
As  we  have  proved  Eustathius  to  be  correct  in  the  case  of  the 
nebri,  we  may  also  give  him  the  credit  of  being  so  with  regard 
to  the  kemades ;  I  therefore  hold  the  kemas  to  be  the  cervus 
junior,  the  horns  of  which  are  still  small,  and  which  is  called 
by  the  Germans,  "  spiesser,  spiesshirsch,"  and  in  France, 
dagues. 

'EXIcpoc, — Elephas  Indicus. 

Although  the  elephant  itself  had  not  been  seen  in  Greece 
previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  from  the  £Etble 
of  the  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops,  and  other  stories  of  ancient 
date,  we  are  aware  that  ivory  was  an  article  of  merchandise 
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there.  Homer  and  Hesiod  frequently  mention  it  as  employed 
in  the  adornment  of  household  furniture,  and  bridles  were  orna- 
mented Tvdth  it.  The  ancients  generally  believed  it  to  be  the 
horn  of  the  animal ;  the  Sacred  ^Titers,  howe>'er,  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  in  error  with  regard  to  the  teeth  of  the  elephant. 
Areticus  of  Cappadocia  has  given  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
elephant  in  the  ild  B.  and  13th  ch.  of  his  work  De  Morb.  Diut. 
Tlie  principal  error  I  would  find  in  it  is,  that  he  rejpresents 
them  as  being  only  black,  while  in  the  time  of  Horace,  we  are 
aware,  from  one  of  his  epistles,  that  a  white  elephant  had  al- 
ready been  brought  to  Rome ;  and  as  interpreters  have  placed 
Aretajus  in  the  second  century  post  Ch.  iV.,  when  there  was 
frequent  intercourse  with  that  capital,  how  could  he  be  ignorant 
that  white  elephants  existed,  when  he  describes  that  animal  so 
graphically  ?  The  probability  is,  that  Aretaius  lived  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

'EpcDitoc, — Ardea  Cinerea,  L. 

Total  8^  Ss^tov  ^^v  ipcodtov  Ixyi);  68oto 
IlaXXd;  'A^vaiTfj  *  xot  8'  oux  Tdov  69&aX|jLoraiv 
voxxa  ii  h^^cLir^i  a)wXd  xXoySovto;  Sxoooov. 

II.  B.  X.  1.  274. 

To  them  upon  the  right,  sent  an  Erodius  near  the  way 

Pallas  Athene,  the'  to  sight  it  was  not  visible 

Thro'  shady  night,  yet  still  they  heard  the  clang  of  it  around. 

Zopyrus  asserts  that  the  true  reading  in  the  second  line, 
instead  of  TWcXXd;  is  -keW^ov,  "  dusky,  ash-coloured,''  applied  of 
course  to  the  Ipcodif^.  Aristotle  mentions  the  £p(o«5to;  6  tus/J.o^, 
"the  ash-coloured  erodius,"  thus,  (omitting  the  absurdities 
about  the  emission  of  blood  from  the  eyes  in  coitu,')  euix/^/avo; 
SstTcvocpopo;  yai  iTCaypo^  IpYotCeTOt  8h  Tfjv  rjpipov  •  tt^v  jjivxoi  yyAay 
iyzi  cpaiXr^v, — JSiat.  Ann.  B.  ix.  ch.  18. — It  is  cunning,  camcs 
its  food,  and  is  a  bird  of  prey ;  it  pursues  its  operations  during 
the  day ;  it  is  of  a  dirty  hue ; — and  Zopyrus  also  remarks  its 
swarthy  hue  and  cunning  habits ;  it  can  only  be  the  ardea  cine- 
rea, L.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  bird  has  been  assigned 
to  Minerva ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  discover  any  coins 
stamped  with  Minerva  and  the  erodius. 
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EuXoti,  cjxtoXTfjS, — Larvae  of  Insects  which  breed  in  wounds  and 
dead  bodies, — Larvse  Muscse  mortuorum. 

The  EolaD  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  many  passages,  as — 

ohii  |i£v  E&Xot 

U.  XXIV.  1.  414. 

" Nor  do  the  Eute  him 

Devour,  who  make  their  banquet  on  those  mortals  slain  in  war^^ 

And  again — 

vuv  de  08  (jlIv  icapd  vrpal  xopwvCoi,  voocpt  xoxigaiv^ 
aujXoi  86Xal  Idovroi,  licet  xe  xuvec  xop^acDvrat  ^ 
Ifujivov. — Ji,  XXII.  1.  508. 

But  now  on  thee,  from  parents  far,  beside  the  crook-*beaked  ships 
The  wriggling  eulse  sheJl  devour,  when  dogs  have  had  their  fill 
Naked* 

The  grammarians,  as  Suidas,  the  Scholiast,  and  Erotianus^ 
explain  oxcuXTpesc  as  animals  having  their  origin  peculiarly  in 
wounds  and  carcases,  as  may  be  seen  firom  all  the  passages  in 
Homer,  and  is  confirmed  by  EKppocrates^  Hesychius  also  cor- 
rectly remarks,  oJ  Iv  xoti;  Tpotufjaot  YtYvojievot  ouoXtjxsc?  "  The  sko- 
leces  having  their  origin  in  wounds."  The  later  Greeks  errone- 
ously confound  these  words ;  so  in  Aristotle  we  read  m  dh  Iv- 
TOfxa  icovra  oxtuXirjxotoxEt,  '*  But  all  insects  produce  their  young 
as  skoleces." 

The  skolex  of  Homer  is  clearly  the  Lumbricus  terrestris,  as 
is  evident  when  he  says  of  Ebrpalion,  11.  xm.  1.  654, — 

cSoTS  oxcuXt]^  lid  yat^) 

"  Like  a  skolex  on  the  earth 
Out-stretched  he  lay.** 

But  all  scholars  must  admire  those  lines  of  Homer  in  which 
he  describes  the  generation  of  the  eulse  from  the  ovula  of  in- 
sects, and  proves  himself  so  close  an  observer  of  nature ;  not 
like  Aristotle  and  Galen,  who  believe  that  they  arise  firom  pu- 
trid matter. 

oXXa  piaX'  alv&c 
detdtt),  [xig  {jLOt  T&fpa  Msvottioo  SXxe|Jiov  uedv 
yma,  xaMi>oac  xoexd  xathwwnoo^  &t8iXdc» 
IV.  s 
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£uXd^  h^^BiyorrzcOj  ietxtoocDoi  Sh  vsxpdv — 

11.  XIX.  1.  21. 

But  very  sore  I  dread 
Ere  now  Menoetius*  warrior  son 
The  flies  through  his  brass-smitten  wounds 
Have  eulae  gendered  in,  and  now  his  corpse  defiled — 
For  life  has  from  it  fled, — and  all  his  frame  corrupt  become. 

6(uCi — Canis  aureus,  L. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  animal  the  dci)(;  of  Ho- 
mer may  be ;  in  Hesiod  it  is  not  met  with.  It  is  found  in  the 
Iliad,  B.  XI.  1.  473. 

Sjicpl  i'$p'  aoTov 

TpwEC  SiCOVd'  0)081  T8  dou^d  du>£C  OpEGCpiV, 

&{jiep'  IXa<pov  xepaov  P&pXif)[jivov,  ovt""  I^oX  ivTjp 

up  SlTZQ  VSUp^C  •  TOV  {Jl4v  T  I^Xufe  TCOSSGOtV, 

9£UY(i>v,  ocpp'  alfjia  Xtapov  xoi  youvax'  ^P^PIQ  ' 
aordp  iTceid^  tovys  dofuiaatzoii  imK  6t[aT6<;, 
2>|jiocpaYOt  (JLCv  fta>e^  2v  otipeoi  dapddircouotv. 
ev  v£[ist  oxiepo)  *  lic(  xe  Xlv  '^y^®  daifKov 
otvnjv  •  dioec  jjiv  xe  Alxpeoov,  aordp  6  daTurst. 

*'  And  him  around 
The  Trojans  all  were  bustling  like  red  Thoes  on  the  hills 
Around  ft  stricken  homed  stag,  the  hunter  hath  struck  down 
With  arrow  from  the  string ;  by  speed  it  hath  escaped  from  him 
Still  fleeing,  whilst  the  blood  is  warm  and  knees  have  power  to  move ; 
But  when  at  last  the  swift-launched  shaft  its  vital  force  subdues, 
Raw-feeding  Thocs  on  the  hills  then  rend  it  limb  from  limb 
Within  a  shady  grove ;  but  chance  has  brought  a  lion  there 
All-ravenous, — the  Thoes  flee,  and  he  his  banquet  makes." 

There  are  four  opinions  with  regard  to  this  animal.  Aldov- 
rand  and  Sealiger  affirm  that  it  is  the  lynx,  some  believe  it  to 
be  the  genetta,  others  the  jackall,  as  Bochart,  Gesner,  and 
Buffon,  while  others,  like  myself,  think  the  animal's  identity 
still  doubtful. 

Millin  de  Grandmaison  has  published  a  very  valuable  disser- 
tation on  this  animal  in  the  Journal  de  Physique, — "  Let  us 
first  see  what  the  ancients  say  of  the  thoes.  Aristotle  asserts 
that  all  the  internal  parts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wolf;  its 
body  18  elongated  towards  the  tail,  but  more  compact  anteriorly; 
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it  is  neither  friendly  to  man,  nor  does  it  flee  from  him ;  its  prey 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hon,  hy  which  it  is  often  driven  from 
its  gorge.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  definitions  of  later 
writers  with  the  dicta  of  Homer  and  Aristotle.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  had  no  scientific 
acquaintance  with  natural  history*  They  knew  that  the  thos 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  wolf;  so  that  they  called  all  animals 
thoes,  which  in  any  way  were  like  the  wolf." 

Many  errors  have  crept  into  natural  history  from  vague  de- 
scriptions of  this  sort,  and  names  foolishly  and  erroneously 
adopted.  In  this  way  the  Dutch,  when  they  emigrated  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  many  of  the  animals  in  that  region 
by  common  Dutch  names,  which,  however  absurd,  these  animals 
still  retain.  But  all  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  do  not  appear 
to  me  so  absurd  as  they  do  to  IVCllin.  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and 
Eustathius,  say  that  the  thos  is  an  animal  resembling  the  wolf, 
produced  from  it  and  the  hysBna ;  and  Oppian  sings, — ^ 

dri^ixL  d'auxe  Xuxot  xai  icopdoXcloot  2a(po(vaI(; 
£'.<;  EovTjv  lic&aoaov,  o&ev  X(>aT£p69pova  (pOXo, 
6a>E;  *  6[iou  dl  cp^pouot  &11X00V  {Ae{JLopU7|jivov  Sv&o^f 
jiTjT^pa  [JL^  ptvotot,  npoocuicotc  8*a5  yevex^pa. 

Cyneg.  B.  iii.  1.  335. 

*'  And  often  too  the  wolves  with  the  female  panthers  red 
Have  couched,  and  from  the  union  have  sprung  bands  of  nature  fierce. 
The  Thocs,  which  present  of  both  the  double-coloured  hue ; 
The  fur  betrays  the  dam  indeed,  the  form  betrays  the  sire*" 

Eustathius  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  ancients  also  named 
the  thos  XoxoicovfriQp,  "  wolf  panther,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  wolf;  but  those  who  believe  these  two  animals  to  be  identi- 
cal are  in  error,  as  the  wolf-panther  is  a  timorous  fructivorous 
animal,  while  the  thos  wiU  even  contend  with  the  lion. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  opinions  of  the  learned. 

First,  some  imagine  the  thos  to  be  the  lynx,  or  Lupus  cerva- 
rius ;  and  Millin  de  Grandmaison  is  of  this  opinion,  and  with 
some  degree  of  justice,  as  Homer  represents  the  thos  attacking 
the  stag.  All  the  ancients  testify  that  it  resembles  the  wolf; 
and  Gesner  correctly  remarks  that  it  almost  always  occurs  in 
the  poets  joined  with  the  wolf,  thus  insinuating  that  they  are 
congeneric.  I  cannot,  however,  discover  any  good  grounds  fer 
this  opinion,  which  Hermolaus  Barbnn]ia  \aa  tJXtfiAdc)  vbtafci^ 
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and  I  believe  it  has  been  deduced  from  Oppian  having  attri- 
buted to  them  a  variegated  hide. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  Genetta,  as  the  whole 
length  of  that  animal  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  those  who  assume  it  to 
be  the  Jackal,  Canis  aureus,  in  proof  of  which  I  shall  follow 
Millin  in  his  arguments. 

1.  The  Canis  aureus  is  an  inhabitant  of  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  abounds  at  the*present  day  in  Constantinople,  so 
that  Homer  and  Aristotle  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  it, 

2.  Aristotle  writes  that  the  thos  is  fond  of  mankind,  and  not 
afraid  of  them ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
ancients.  Jackals  also  often  approach  travellers,  and  are  easily 
tamed. 

3.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  is  less  than  the  wolf.  Gulden- 
staedt  mentions  that  the  jackal  is  of  an  intermediate  size  be- 
tween the  largest  and  smallest  dogs ;  but  there  are  dogs  as  big 
as  the  largest  wolf. 

4.  Homer  always  speaks  of  thoes  in  the  plural  number,  and 
jackab  are  observed  in  bands. 

5.  In  Homer  thoes  are  always  met  with  among  the  moun- 
tains, which  jackals  also  prefer  to  the  plains. 

6.  The  thoes  devour  the  stag  in  a  shady  wood ;  jackals  haunt 
the  woods  by  day, 

7.  Homer  and  Aristotle  both  mention  the  thoes  as  contend- 
ing with  lions :  we  have  seen  a  single  lion  chasing  a  troop  of 
jackals.  Quintus  Smymseus  also,  in  his  poem,  describes  a  wild 
BOW  as  driving  away  the  thoes  from  her  young ;  from  which  we 
may  gather,  that  the  thos  is  inferior  to  her  in  strength. 

Other  authors  have  called  the  thos  variegated ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  called  other  animals  thoes,  in  which  they 
observed  resemblance  to  the  wolf.  We  find  nothing  about  their 
spots  in  Homer,  who  would  certainly  have  applied  some  epithet 
to  them  had  they  existed,  but  he  only  calls  them  dafO€vo6<;,  red, 
tawny. 

I  therefore  agree  with  3Iillin,  that  the  thos  of  Homer  and 
Aristotle  is  the  jackal,  Canis  aureus,  L.,  and  that  those  authors 
of  a  difierent  opinion  have  confounded  iabulous  stories  and  ab- 
surd descriptions  quite  unworthy  of  credit,  some  of  whom  have 
even  gone  so  fiur  as  to  contend  tliat  it  is  a  species  of  ape. 
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^Idp^y — Formica  Nigra. 

This  animal,  the  Formica,  is  once  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  but 
requires  no  further  illustration. 

'IxTi;, — ^Mustela  Erminea. 

Dolon  the  Trojan,  in  the  10th  book  of  the  Iliad,  placed  on 
his  head  xTi6ei]|v  xuvstjv,  "  a  helmet  made  of  the  skin  of  the  xri^ 
or  Ixxv;.  Aristotle's  account  of  this  animal  is  as  follows : — ^  dh 
ixTic  ion  (tlv  TO  [i^edoc  fjXitxov  MsXttoibv  xuvtdiov  tu>v  (Jtixpcuv,  xfjv  i& 
daoovrfa  xot  t^  &^cv  xoi  to  Xeoxov  t6  uxcoxaTU),  xot  too  "^douc  t^v 
xaxoupjiov  ^Aocov  yoX^  *  xat  Tidaao6v  Yiverot  ocpodpa,  toc  d^  opiiTvi) 
xoD(Wfr[BL  Td)  ydp  (jiXiTi  x^'H^ '  ^^^^  ^^  2pvi06<pa]fov  akicep  c&  ocTXoapoi  * 
TO  38  aHowv  auT^c  Ion  |ji^  Sotoov, — Hist.  Anim.  B.  ix.  ch.  6.— 
*^  The  Iktis  is  about  the  size  of  the  small  Melita  lap-dog ;  but 
in  its  rough  shaggy  fiir,  outward  appearance,  and  in  the  white- 
ness beneath,  as  well  as  in  its  cunning  disposition,  it  resembles 
the  galea.  It  becomes  exceedingly  tame,  but  injures  the  bee- 
hives, from  its  fondness  for  honey ;  it  eats  birds  also  like  the 
cats ;  its  penis  is  osseous.^' 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  '^verra,  "ferret;"  and 
there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
Mustela  Erminea^^  agrees  best  with  the  description  of  Aristo- 
tle, particularly  considering  the  "whiteness  beneath." — This 
description  also  agrees  with  the  Mustela  Boccamela  Celt.,  which 
hitherto  has  only  been  found  in  Sardinia.  May  it  not  also  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Greece  ? 

*'Iiwro(;,^-Equus,  Cavallus,  L. 

We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  animal ;  and  in  the 
first  place  we  observe,  that  with  the  ancients  mares  were  more 
esteemed  than  horses  for  racing  and  in  war.  Homer,  however, 
praises  both  indiscriminately ;  for  example,  in  IL  B.  ii.  1.  764, 
Eumelus  SXouvev  tincoix;  Spupo)  di^Xeiac?  drove- steeds  both  female ; 
and  in  other  places,  tmcoi  ipaeveC)  male  steeds  are  commended. 
In  the  second  place,  even  anterior  to  the  age  of  Homer  and  the 
Trojan  war  itself  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  art  of  horseman- 
ship, as  is  proved  from  the  traditions  of  the  Centaurs,  although 


^^  The  M.  Erminea,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jardinc,  has  neither  shai^ga  %a&t^ 
nor  does  it  eatiioney. 
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Homer  always  speaks  of  his  heroes  as  borne  in  chariots  ;  and 
also  Hesiod,  except  in  one  passage  in  the  Shield  of  Hercules^ 
1,  286,  where  he  thus  mentions  the  use  of  the  saddle-horse : — 

v(b&'  riciccDv  im^ovxec  I06v£ov. 

But  some  before  the  city 
Mountmg  the  backs  of  horses  coursed. 

Homer  only  mentions  the  saddle-horse  in  two  places, — Odyaa. 
B.  V.  1.  371,  and  II.  B.  xv.  1.  679. — I  cannot  quit  the  horse 
without  recalling  to  the  reader*s  recollection  the  very  beautiful 
description  of  a  generous  steed  in  the  Iliads  B.  vi.  at  1, 506,  &^ 
i'Sxs  TIC  orato;  mcoc  x.  t.  X,  There  are  several  very  appropriate 
epithets  bestowed  on  the  horse  by  both  poets ;  for  example, — 
eiSoxapOiJLOt,  "  swift-bounding,"  x^^^^^c,  "  brazen-footed,** 
wxinc^Toct,  •'  fleet-flying,**  iroiciwcssc,  "  swift  of  foot,**  juovux^C,  "  sin- 
gle-hoofed,**  Ipiaux&vec,  "with  high  arching  neck,**  &4^jx^^» 
**  loud-neighing ;"  and  particularly  depoiuode^;,  "  that  lift  the  feet 
on  high,** — ^together  with  many  more. 

'^IpifjSj  tpTjS  cpaooocpovoc.  xipxoc, — Falco  Subbuteo — Falco 

Peregrinus — Falco  Nisus,  L. 

II.  B.  XVI.  1.  582, 

^^  Like  to  an  ircx 
Swift,  which  routs  the  jackdaws  and  the  starlings.'' 

And  again,  11.  B.  xiii.  1.  62. 

auTOC  i'fior'  IpijS  fiixuirrepo^  oipTo  ir^oOot 
5c  pot  xatC  alfiXtTOx;  TOtpifj;  icept[xi^o;  4p^l;, 
6p|ii^aig  Tcsdtoto  dtcuxscv  Spveov  SXXo. 

"  He  like  the  irex  swift  of  wing,  has  risen  for  his  flight, 
Which  poised  o'er  rugged  ridge  sublime 
Some  other  bird  may  rush  to  chase  along  the  plain  below/' 

Also  see  He8iod*s  Works  and  Day$^  1.  201. 

S/i"  Xfpffi  icpooisdCEv  irfiiMi  icoextXodeipov 

UKJH  (jLoX'  h  vecp&oot  (p^v  dv6x&aat  )XE(iapictt»(;  * 

^  i'iXeov,  7vot|iirr6(oi  ic£7cap(Ji§vif)  djicp'  ovoxeoot, 

)AU{>8T0. 
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The  irex  thus  bespoke  the  neck-streaked  nightmgale 
Bearing  aloft  in  clouds,  with  talons  clutching  fast, 
While  she  in  piteous  tone,  upon  his  crooked  claws  transfixed 
Was  mourning. 

Many  species  of  birds  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  irex.  Aristotle  says,  B.  ix.  ch.  36,  ylvT]  ih  tcov  lepobeaiv 
9aoi  Tive<  eTvot  oox  IXdrcvd)  tB*v  84x0, — "  Some  say  there  are  no  fewer 
than  ten  species  of  ireces ;"  while  he  himself  enumerates  eleyen. 
It  is  principally  deserving  of  notice,  thal^Homer  generally  men- 
tions this  bird  as  flying  from  a  rock ;  whence  the  opinion  has 
arisen  that  they  belong  to  the  Falcones,  and  are  of  the  order 
nohiles ;  so  the  irex  without  an  additional  epithet  must  be  the 
Falco  subbuteo.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Scaliger  and  Camus« 
I  would  recognise  the  irex  9aooocpovo<;,  "dove-killer,"  as  the 
Falco  peregrinus,  especially  as  Aristotle  calls  it  somewhat  lar- 
ger than  the  other,  and  very  partial  to  wood-pigeons. — ^A  more 
difficult  question  arises  as  to  what  bird  the  xtpxo<  of  Homer  is. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  its  flying  in  circles ;  but  this  is 
characteristic  of  many  birds  of  prey,  and  denotes  to  us  none  in 
particular.  Camus  supposes  it  the  Buteo,  but  that  cannot  be 
called  a  very  swift  bird;  we  also  read  that  it  pursues  the 
smaller  birds,  starlings  and  the  like; — ^is  it  then  the  Falco 
Nisus,  L.  ?  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  sacred  to  Apollo,  but 
I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  it  represented  on  coins. 
From  the  follovnng  line  of  Oppian  "  on  hunting,"  B.  1. 1.  64,  it 
would  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  vnth  the  mys- 
tery of  hawking. 

aoToii;  hx  dpufjia  ouv4|A7copo^  Soicsto  xipxoc. 
*^  Them  to  the  coppice  followed  the  attendant  kirkos  too." 

Kcticpo^,  ooc  xaTcpioC)  o5c» — Sus  Scropha. 

There  are  very  m^iny  beautiful  comparisons  drawn  from  the 
boar  to  be  found  in  both  poets ;  thus  Hesiod, — 

xocTcpo^  XOoXtddcDV  9pov&i  ^\u^  {jtax^aa9oR 
dvdpaat  &if)peuTig  c,  Mf(WL  di  t&  Xeoxov  dSdvra 
doyciuoM^  iffflbQ  di  icepi  0T6(ia  (AaoTtx6aivn 
Xet^Tot,  Zoos  fA  d  icopl  \a\mx6mu  I6m]v 

op^  ifh  Xof(ig  cppiooai  tp^x^  ^V^  '^  detpi^. 

Scut*  HeTcVJAl. 


Mounting  tlio  backs  of  horses  coursed. 

Homer  only  mentions  the  saddle-horse  in  two  pli 
B.  V.  1.  371,  and  7/.  B.  xv.  1,  679.— I  cannot  q 
without  reciilUu*,'  to  the  reader's  rccolleetion  the 
description  of  a  generous  steed  in  the  Iliad,  B.  T1 
8'Sts  u;  ototo;  Tjcto;.  x.  t.  X.  There  ore  several  ve 
epithets  bestowed  on  the  horue  by  both  poets ;  ft 
euaxa(i&}t«t,  "  swift-bounding,"  y^tiKxiTCfiii';,  "  b 
uncuicETCD,  "  fleet-flying,"  icoduxEe^  "  swift  of  foot,**  | 
gle-hoofed,"  Iptau^sve;,  "with  high  arching  iM 
"loud-neighing;"  and  particularly  a£(>o{;m3E;,  "tl 
on  high," — ^together  with  many  more. 

"IpijS,  tp>j5  tp33od^^o;.  xLpxoi, — Falco  Subbate 
Peregrious — Falco  Nisus,  L. 


"  Like  lo  HI  I  ires 
.Mwift,  whicli  routs  tile  jackdaws  and  ihc  Btarlii 

And  again.  It.  B.  XUI.  1.  62. 

.-^AfR  Afi'tV««i    fUucAU    XTlin 
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"  As  when  the  thrashes  long  of  wing,  or  pigeons  in  the  snare 
May  fall,  the  which  is  set  for  them  within  a  shrubbery, 
To  roost  retreating,  but  a  direful  perch  receives  them  there  ; 
So  they  in  line  did  keep  their  heads,  and  round  the  necks  of  all 
Were  nooses,  that  most  piteous  of  iJl  deaths  they  might  die." 

Thrushes  and  other  birds  of  that  sort  were  eaten  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  relish  before  wine ;  and  as  there  was  an  ancient 
law  at  Athens  which  forbade  xix^Cetv,  "to  eat  thrushes,"** 
it  is  conjectured  perhaps  that  these  birds  were  not  abundant. 
This  name  comprehends  the  Turdus  iliacus^  musicus,  and 
pilaris. 

K6xxo5, — Cuculus  canorus,  L. 

TO  TcpwTov,  T^picet  T8  ppoTouc  lic  ^iicslpo^a  YOOOV. 

Hesiod,  Op.  et  IH.  I.  484. 

^  When  the  kokkux  cries  kokku  mid  the  young  leaves  of  the  oak 
For  the  first  time,  and  glads  men's  hearts  upon  the  widespread  earth.*' 

The  word  xox3c6Cetv,  "  to  cry  kokku,"  is  generally  used  to  ex- 
press the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  that  of 
the  common  cock  and  some  other  birds. 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Sonnini  on  the  cucu- 
his,  especially  as  the  ancients  have  given  such  a  distinct  account 
of  its  cry :  he  says, — "  II  ne  fidt  point  entendre  le  chant  d'amour 
qui  son  nom  exprime,  et  qui  pour  le  vulgaire  est  aussi  Tannonce 
de  rinfidelit^."— i8^<wmm,  Tom.  n.  p.  188. 

KoXoto^, — Corvus  monedula. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  the  starlings, 
which  the  xt(>xo^  put  to  flight,  and  is  said  to  fly  in  flocks ;  I 
therefore  look  upon  it  as  the  jackdaw,  corvus  monedula,  L., 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  is  fond  of  companions. 

Koptuvif],  Kopwvif]  hako^ — Corvus  corone,  Larus  cachinnans. 

Pall. 

}iif]d^  doiiov  1C0UUV  ovsicC^oTov  xoToXeticetv 
\i.y]  Toi  IfeCo^^  xpioCia  Xax£puC«  xopcuvif]. 

Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Di,  1.  744. 


"  TbiB  Lb  mors  likoly  to  have  been  Bome  early  enactment  against  Iturariofu  liv- 
ing in  general. — ^T. 
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"  A  boar  with  iangs  protrading  when  he  meditates  to  fight 
With  the  houtamen  that  pursue  him,  and  his  white  tusk  he  ^lA^ts 
U  i^f  sideways  turning,  while  the  foam  around  his  gnashing  mouth 
Is  flowing,  and  his  eye-balls  twain  are  like  the  gUttering  fire, 
And  he  bristles  straight  the  hairs  upon  his  back  and  round  his  neck*^ 

And  in  Homer^  //.  xiii,  1,  470, — 

&XX'o&x  l^ofisv^a  96^0^  Xcfps,  TijXiYSTov  &<;, 
iXX'  l|jisv*  UK  Sie  tic  ouc  oCpeotv  iXxt  iceuoiOwc, 
Sore  \ihwL  xoXoooprdv  licepx6{Ji£vov  icoXuv  &vdp(uv 
%(6p(p  Iv  oloitoXfp,  cppiooa  ii  xs  vcdtov  uicepftsv 
&p&aX{jLU)  d'fipa  ot  TOipt  XajiTCSTOv  •  aordp  hdovzoL^ 
%7f(^  oXeJaoftot  {jlsixoqx;  xovoc  7]d^  xai  Svdpoc. 

'^  But  dread  seized  not  Idomcneus,  as  if  a  puny  child, 
For  he  stood,  as  trusting  in  his  strength  a  wild  boar  on  the  hills, 
Which  waits  the  numerous  rabble-throng  of  hunters  coming  on 
Within  a  desert  region,  and  he  bristles  up  his  back, 
His  eyes  are  glaring  like  the  flame,  besides  his  tusks  he  whets, 
All  eager  to  beat  off  from  hua  the  dogs  and  hunters  both." 

And  again,  Jl.  B,  xvi.  1.  823,— 

oic  d'Sre  ouv  Saui\tmza  X£a>v  l^iQaaxo  x^PP-^ 
m  Speoc  xopixpiQot  itk^ot,  cppov^vrs  (xax^adov, 

TcoXXd  dk  T'iodjiaivovTa  Xiu)v  Ida^jLaaas  pC^cpcv. 

''  As  when  a  lion  presses  hard  a  boar  untired  in  fight. 
What  time  they  two  on  mountain  ridge  magnanimous  contend 
About  a  little  fountain  whence  they  both  of  them  would  drink, 
Yet  panting  hard  the  lion  hath  subdued  him  by  his  might." 

The  ancients  reared  herds  of  swine  among  their  domestic 
animals ;  and  that  they  were  in  much  repute  in  the  heroic  ages, 
is  evident  from  the  honour  bestowed  on  Eumseus,  the  swine- 
herd of  Ulysses. 

KixXtj, — Tardus  Biacus,  Musicus  et  Pilaris. 

u)C  i^  Stav  ^  xixXoi  TOvuGiictepot  i^h  t^Bjewol 
Spxei  IvtnXiJ^cDot,  xoO'  lariQXEt  Ivi  &a(iva>, 
auXiv  lotifASvoi,  oxuTepo^  d^bimdilicczo  xoTto<; 

detp^oi  ppoxoi  ^oocv,  Sica>;  o^oTa  &avotev. 

Od]/8s.  B.  XXII.  1.  468. 

\ 

\ 
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'^  As  when  the  throBhes  long  of  wing,  or  pigeons  in  the  snare 
May  fall,  the  which  is  set  for  them  within  a  shrubbery, 
To  roost  retreating,  but  a  direful  perch  receiyes  them  there  ; 
So  they  in  line  did  keep  their  heads,  and  round  the  necks  of  all 
Were  nooses,  that  most  piteous  of  iJl  deaths  they  might  die." 

Thrushes  and  other  birds  of  that  sort  were  eaten  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  relish  before  wine ;  and  as  there  was  an  ancient 
law  at  Athens  which  forbade  xix^iCetv,  "to  eat  thrushes,"** 
it  is  conjectured  perhaps  that  these  birds  were  not  abundant. 
This  name  comprehends  the  Turdus  iliacus^  musicus,  and 
pilaris. 

K6xxo5, — Cuculus  canorus,  L. 

{(jLo;  xoxxuS  xoxxuCet  dpoo;  Iv  Tc^takou^ 

TO  TcputTov,  T^picst  T8  ^poTouc  1^  *di7ce(pova  Yooav. 

Hesiod,  Op.  ef  IH.  I.  484. 

^'  When  the  kokkux  cries  kokku  mid  the  young  leaves  of  the  oak 
For  the  first  time,  and  glads  men's  hearts  upon  the  widespread  earth.*' 

The  word  xoxxuCetv,  "  to  cry  kokku,"  is  generally  used  to  ex- 
press the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  that  of 
the  common  cock  and  some  other  birds. 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Sonnini  on  the  cucu- 
his,  especially  as  the  ancients  have  given  such  a  distinct  account 
of  its  cry :  he  says, — "  II  ne  fidt  point  entendre  le  chant  d'amour 
qui  son  nom  exprime,  et  qui  pour  le  vnlgaire  est  aussi  I'annonce 
de  rinfidelit^."— i8^(WMm,  Tom.  n.  p.  188. 

KoXoto^, — Corvus  monedula. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  the  starlings, 
which  the  xtpxo^  put  to  flight,  and  is  said  to  fly  in  flocks ;  I 
therefore  look  upon  it  as  the  jackdaw,  corvus  monedula,  L., 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  is  fond  of  companions, 

KopcuvT],  Kopwvn]  lvaXtO(;, — Corvus  corone,  Larus  cachinnans, 

Pall. 

(i7]di  dofiov  'Rouov  oveicC^eoTov  xoraXeticetv 
\vll  Tot  IfeCopivY}  xpioCia  XoxIpuCa  xopcuvi]. 

Hesiod,  0pp.  et  DL  1.  744. 


11  TbiB  Lb  mors  likely  to  have  been  Mine  early  enactment  against  luxurious  Uy- 
ing  in  general — T. 
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Nor  when  you  build  a  house  unfinished  leave  it, 
Lest  perching  there  may  croak  the  noidy  crow. 

The  verb  xpcuCsw,  "  to  crow  or  caw,"  is  often  applied  to  the 
corvi. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  determine  what  bird  Homer 
meant  by  the  xoptuvif]  elvoXto^ : — 

xoc^hjDQQoi  TS  xopwvai 
ElvoXiai,  T^otv  T8  doEXdoata  Ipya  (jJ^iigXEv. 

Odyaa.  B.  v.  1.  66. 

'^  And  the  long-tongued  coronse  of  the  main, 
Who  labour  on  the  sea.^ 

In  another  passage  they  are  called  simply  xoptuvat : 

01  di  xopa>v{}ocv  txeXoc  nepl  v^a  piXocvov 
x6|jiaoi  i(Acp6peovTo. — Odyaa.  B.  xii.  1.  418. 

''  They  like  coronas  round  the  sable  bark 
Were  borne  along  the  waves." 

Hesychius  supposes  the  korone  of  the  sea  to  be  the  aithuia  ; 
it  is  distinguished,  however,  jGrom  this  bird  in  Arrian's  Periplua, 
It  is  probably  the  Lams  Cachinnans,  Pall.,  of  which  that  author 
remarks,  ^'  adultomm  vox  inter  volandum  corvina,  cum  sono 
cachinnantis  hominis  semulo  altemans." — Zoogr.  Roaao-Atxat. 
T.  II.  p.  319. 

Kuxvo^, — Cycnus  Musicus,  Bechst. 

Homer  sings, 

x6xvu)v  douXixodsCpov 
'Ao(a>  Iv  X6(|Att>vc,  KoSorpiou  i^f^  (^eldpcc. 

^  Of  swans  lithe-necked 
In  the  Asian  mead,  around  Gayster's  streams.'' 

And  we  thus  read  in  Hesiod, 

dOktai  o&cov 
Kuxvoi  iepowioTOt  jiSYctX'  -JJiwov, — Scut.  Her.  1. 315. 

''  And  on  it  swans 
High-hovering  clamored  shrilL" 

This  bird  is  the  Cycnua  Muaicua^  Bechst.,  which  abounds 
during  winter  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.    Their  note 
is  said  to  resemble  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  so  the  poet  cojrectly 
sings,  lisydX  ijiwov,  "  they  clamored  shrilly." 
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Kujuwdt;,  xahij^i — Strix  Uralensis. 

Iv€^  rpi  SCoiocv  iceicuxaqiivo^  alXouvoiacv 
Zpvidt  Xtppif  IvoXipeto^,  ijv  T  Iv  Speooiv 
XceXxtda  xocXiQoxouot  deol,  Svdpec  2i  x6)ttvd(v. 

n.  B.  xnr.  1.  289- 

''  There  sat  he  denflely<-8haded  among  the  fir-tree  boughs, 
Like  to  that  bird  shnll-pipmg,  the  which  amid  the  hills 
The  gods  do  Chalcifl  call,  but  men  Cymindis  name." 

With  regard  to  this  bird  being  called  one  name  by  gods  and 
another  by  men,  the  probability  is  that  the  divine  name  was 
only  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Aristotle  says  of  the  cymin- 
dis : — Son  Sk  {jiXoc  xal  {jiyeftoc  Soov  tspoS  6  cpoooiQcp^o^  xai  ri^  }ika^ 
[jtoxpo^  xod  Xdirc6(;, — Hiet.  Anim.  B.  ix.  eh.  12.  *'  It  is  black,  and 
about  the  size  of  the  dove-killer  fidcon,  (Faloo  Peregrinus,)  in 
shape  it  is  elongated  and  slender."  He  also  mentions  in  an- 
other passage  that  it  is  rare — 

In  the  birds  of  Aristophanes,  L  1178, — 

'AXX'  lid|ju];a|iev 
Tpcoiiupiot)^  UpOCKOQ  {iCTCOToSdtcec 

But  out 
We  sent  three  myriad  hawks,  equestrian  bowyers. 
Them  joins  each  bird  with  crooked  talons  armed. 
Kestrel,  buzzard,  vulture,  cymindis,  and  eagle. 

Cuvier  believes  this  bird  to  be  the  Strix  Uralensis  of  Pallas, 
with  which  Aristotle's  description  agrees,  whence  the  Germans 
have  named  it  "  HabicM-euUy^  "  hawk-owl,"  a  name  very  suit- 
able  to  its  figure.  In  Europe  it  is  very  rare,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  about  the  Ural  Mountains ;  although  it  does 
not  see  by  day,  yet  it  is  often  observed  wandering  among  trees. 

KtivofjuiCo, — Hippobosca  equina,  L. 

This  fly  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  Pliny  describes  it 
in  his  Nat.  JBiit.  B.  XI.  ch.  34,  as  a  fly  that  peculiarly  plagues 
dogs,  principally  attacking  their  ears,  which  they  cannot  defend 
firom  its  bite.  It  is  Uie  Hippobosca  equina,  L.,  which  annoys 
both  horses  and  dogs. 
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Kuvopoion^C) — Acams  Ricinus,  L. 

Svda  xwov  xetx'  ^Apyo;  6v(ideio<  xuvopatoreoiv. 

0*/».  B.  XVII.  1.  300. 

There  the  dog  Argos  lay,  his  coat  quite  full  of  ticks. 

This  animal  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  Arachnida.  Hesjrchius  correctly  interprets  it, 
6  h  ToTi;  x5oi  xp6Tuiv,  "  the  louse  that  is  found  in  dogs." 

It  is  the  Acams  Ricinos,  L.,  an  animal  which  perforates  the 
cuticle  of  dogs,  and  fixes  itself  by  suction,  on  which  account  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  them  extirpated. 

K6(iyv, — Canis  fiuniliaris. 

The  very  beautiful  description  of  Argos,  the  dog  of  Ulysses, 
as  given  in  the  Odyaaey^  B.  xvii.  1.  291-320,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  quotation  here. 

Two  species  of  dogs  are  mentioned  by  the  poet,  hunting  dogs, 
which  also  took  care  of  flocks  and  cattle,  and  Tpai^eC^sc,  table 
or  house-dogs,  pet-dogs  which  were  held  in  lower  estimation. 
We  learn  from  Homer  that  these  were  large  animals  and  of 
great  ferocity,  as  poor  Priam  dreaded  that  he  would  be  finally 
devoured,  and  his  blood  drunk  by  his  table-dogs — ^his  portal- 
guards,  whom  he  had  bred  within  his  own  halls. — 11.  B.  xxii. 
1.  66.  The  epithet  ipyiTCode^,  applied  to  dogs,  has  been  correctly 
explained  by  granmiarians,  as  signifying  Xeoxoi,  "  white — white 
footed." 

Att)f(o<9  icnilS, — Lepus  timidus. 

We  find  hares  mentioned  ofiiener  than  once  in  Homer ;  and 
the  epithet  icro)^  derived  from  imuoou),  "  to  crouch  or  cower 
from  fear,"  is  in  the  following  passage  used  for  %^(uc. 

Sot'  alexoC)  Sv  ^i  t£  opaocv 
i^OTOv  dipxeo&oa  &icoi>paviu>v  iceT8iQvu>v, 
Syre,  xol  \i^6^  lovro,  nodo^  'coxuc  oox  SXafts  irccu^ 
&dp(i>  fm  &{jLcpex6{jui>  xotoxei^jtevoc  '  iXXdc  z  In  aotu) 
EoaoTO,  xal  t6  (icv  Snui  X^t^cbv  l^eCXsto  9u|ji6v. 

jR.  B  XVII.  1.  674. 

''  Like  an  eagle  which  they  say 
Is  sharpest  sighted  of  the  birds  that  fly  beneath  the  sky, 
Wbicb,  tho'  in  air,  the  Ptox  ewifl-footed  yet  cannot  escape 
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Beneath  the  thick-leaved  coppice  laid,  but  down  upon  him  there 
Pounces  the  bird,  and  grasping  soon  depriyes  him  of  his  breath."* 

AoEpoc* — Lams  leueophthalinus,  Lieht. ;  Melanocephalus, 

Atrieilla,  Linn. 

osuat  Siceit'  Itr  'xona^  Xdpof  Zpvtdt  looeu)^, 
00X3  xord  decvou^  xdXicoo^  &X6^  ixpur^houo, 
iX^uc  Scfp^ooim^  Tcuxcva  irEepa  dsuexaa,  SX|jug. 

Odys.  B.  Y.  1.  51. 

''  And  o'er  the  billow  rushed  he,  like  to  the  larus  bird, 
Which  down  among  the  dreadful  depths  of  the  salt  barren  main^ 
Chasing  the  fish,  fuU  many  a  time  drenches  its  wings  with  brine.'' 

La  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Aristotle,  concerning 
the  aithuia,  mention  is  also  made  of  the  larus ;  it  seems  to  be  a 
general  name  for  many  birds  of  the  same  genus,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Larus  Leucophthalmus,  Licht. ;  Melanocephalus^ 
Atrieilla,  Linn,^'-^ 

Aim,  Xlc, — Felis  Leo,  L, 

From  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
we  perceive  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
lion, — see  the  attack  upon  him  by  the  peasants  in  the  Hiad,  B. 
XX.  1. 164,  and  the  assault  of  the  ravenous  animal  on  the  flocks, 
B.  XII.  1.  299,  and  in  B.  xvixi.  1. 161,  where  he  cannot  be  dri- 
ven from  his  prey ;  the  epithets  used  by  the  poet  are  particularly 
graphic  and  descriptive.  The  very  common  idea  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  lioness  only  brought  forth  one  whelp  at  a 
birth,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Homer,  who,  better  informed,  al- 
ways speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  number,  thus,  H.  B.  xvil. 
1. 133.  :— 

U>^  TIC  T8  X£u)V  IC&pl  CHOI  T^OOtV 

(p  pd  T8  vigm'  Syovn  ouvovngooivTat  Iv  uXig 
Svdpe(;  licaxt^ps^. 

''  As  any  lion  round  his  whelps, 
Whom  hunters  in  the  forest  meet  leading  his  little  ones.*^ 

And  also  in  many  other  passages ; — ^while  Herodotus  on  the 
contrary  mentions  that  ^*  the  lioness  produces  but  one  young 


^  I  am  informed,  howeY«r,  by  Sir  W.  Jazdlne,  ihat  neitlier  of  these  birds  dive 
for  their  prey. — T. 
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one  in  her  life,  for  at  the  birth  of  her  whelp  she  loses  her  ma- 
trix,"— B.  III.  ch.  108.  Gronovius  supposes  that  Herodotus 
had  this  account  from  the  Egyptians,  as  HorapoUo  says  that 
the  lioness  is  the  symbol  of  a  woman  who  has  only  borne  once ; 
but  Horapollo  himself  does  not  seem  of  this  opinion,  as  in  an- 
other passage  he  speaks  of  oxojivoe^  XiovroCj  (B.  ii.  ch.  38,)  the 
whelps  of  a  lion.  Aristotle  mentions  the  slow  flight  of  the  lion, 
(^HiaL  Anim.  B.  ix.  ch.  44,) — iv  d&  talc  ^pat<  b^io^o^  jib  ooS^TtOTS 
96UYSt  ou4^  imgooei,  iXX'  lav  xat  did  ^^Oo<;  ivoYxdo^  t&v  Oigpsuojis- 
vtt>v  QTiOYOYeTv,  ^dv]v  &icoxo>peT  xol  xoxa  oxIXo^,  xal  xaxi  Ppa^u  licto- 
Tp8<p6jisvoc  —  6v  &  im^  ^w/z  *  lav  tcot'  dvoYxdto^  elc  cpovspov  5ta 
t6  idi^^  cpEoyew,  tpd^^  xaxotEtvac  xal  o6  nnfj5a. — "  But  if  he  be 
seen  in  the  chase,  he  never  flees  nor  shows  signs  of  fear ;  but  if 
forced  by  numbers  to  retreat,  he  goes  oflF  slowly  at  an  ambling 
pace,  turning  round  every  now  and  then ; — and  if  any  time  in 
bare  spots  he  is  forced  by  the  multitude  openly  to  flee,  he  runs 
continuously  on  without  leaping." 

It  would  be  a  long  task  to  select  from  Homer  all  those  pas- 
sages where  the  lion  forms  the  simild, — ^they  are  so  numerous, 
that  we  may  be  pretty  sure  it  was  well  known  in  Asia  Minor ; 
indeed,  from  ancient  testimony,  they  seem  to  have  existed  in 
some  abundance  also  in  Europe.  Herodotus  narrates  that  the 
camels  of  Xerxes  were  killed  by  the  lions  in  Thrace,  and  adds 
that  they  were  found  only  between  the  Nessus  and  Achelous. 
In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  their  number  was  much  diminished,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  fiict  of  his  never  having  seen  them 
dissected.  They  were  still  in  Europe  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
in  the  second  century,  see  B.  vi.  chap.  5,  where  they  are  men- 
tioned as  produced  in  Thrace. — The  cause  of  their  disappear- 
ance needs  no  explanation.  Some  suppose  they  have  found  an 
argument  for  the  temperature  having  been  formerly  colder,  be- 
cause the  Cervus  tarandus  and  other  animals  of  the  frigid 
zone  were  once  found  in  the  middle  of  Europe  ;  but  since  ani- 
mals of  the  torrid  zone  existed  in  Greece,  it  is  not  of  much 
value. 

Auxcx;, — Canis  Lupus. 

The  wolf  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer ;  the  following  is  one 
of  his  descriptionfi  from  the  iZtoJ,  B.  xvi.  1. 156. 
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Xuxa  wc 
u>|i09cqf0(,  tdtocvxe  icepi  cppeotv  Soiceroc  ^eXxt], 

damouacv  *  nooev  %  wapfjioDf  oSjiom  focv^. 
xol  t'  ijifXrfiii^  uxotv  &ic6  xpi§vY}c  |ieXav6d|)ou 
Xdctpovxec  tXcuooyjocv  jipoi^otv.  (liXov  S&up 
Sxpov,  IpauY^iJievot  (pdvov  oEfiaxoc  *  iv  d£  ts  Au(i6< 
on^dsoev  STpo}i6^  loTt,  icsptorivtTat  di  xe  Y^^on^p* 

"  Like  wolves 
The  raw-deyouring,  and  endowed  with  force  immense, 
Which  killing  a  huge  antlered  stag  devour  him  on  the  hills  ; 
And  while  the  jaws  of  all  of  them  are  ruddy  with  the  blood, 
They  rush  in  troops,  from  some  dark  spring 
To  lap  with  slender  tongues  thf  surface  of  the  stream. 
Belching  forth  the  clots  of  gore,  while  the  courage  in  their  hearts 
Is  daimtless,  as  their  bellies  are  filled  to  satiety." 

Wolves  are  also  called  by  Homer  tcoXioC,  "gray.**  These  ani- 
mals were  rery  abundant  in  Greece  in  ancient  times,  as  is  seen 
from  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Solon : — "  The  Athenians,  because 
their  fields  were  better  for  pasture  than  com,  were  from  the 
beginning  great  enemies  to  the  wolves."  Apollo  is  also  called 
Xuxsio^  and  Xuxoxt6vo^  from  his  aid  in  their  destruction. 

(^Tobe  completed  in  Part  JTJF.J 


XXI. 

THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITIONS  OP  C.  JULIUS  C-^SAR 


Therb  is  perhaps  little  to  add  on  this  subject  that  is  new ; 
but  as  I  happened  lately  to  read  Dr.  Halley's  remarks  upon  it, 
I  have  thought  that  it  may  be  useful  to  revive  the  substance  of 
them,  with  some  few  additional  observations.  The  Essay  of 
Halley  is  characterized  by  a  cleamess  and  convincingness  that 
are  seldom  displayed  by  professed  antiquarians ;  indeed,  few 
men  have  possessed  so  sound  and  vigorous  an  understanding. 

The  time  and  place  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain  in  his  first 
expedition  are  fixed  by  Dr.  Halley  aa  fottows,    C^TKe  PVSViWJ- 
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phical  Tramactiona  and  Collections^  Abridged  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1700,  by  John  Lowthorp,  Vol.  m.  p.  412.)  The  first  ex- 
pedition was  in  B.  C.  55,  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnos,  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  season  is  indicated  by 
Csesar's  expression  that  a  small  part  of  the  summer  remained. 
(De  Bell.  OuU.^  iv.  20.)  He  reached  the  coast  of  Britain  about 
the  fourth  hour,  (rv.  23.)  which,  according  to  the  Roman  mode 
of  dividing  the  day,  would  be  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  found  the  enemy  on  the  clifis,  which  he  describes  as  so 
near  to  the  sea,  that  a  missile  could  be  thrown  fi:om  the  higher 
ground  upon  the  shore.  These  clifis,  (montes,)  are  admitted 
to  be  the  chalk  rocks  of  Dover  and  the  South  Foreland.  Caesar 
cast  anchor  here,  and  staid  till  the  ninth  hour,  which  would  be 
till  al>out  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time,  having  the  vrind 
and  tide  (ventum  et  lestum)  with  him,  he  sailed  eight  (most 
M.SS.  read  vii.)  Roman  miles,  and  anchored  in  an  open  and  level 
shore,  (aperto  ac  piano  litore  naves  constituit)  and  here  he  landed. 
After  being  four  days  in  Britain,  there  was  a  full  moon,  (eadem 
nocte,  rv.  29.)  which,  as  Caesar  observes,  makes  the  greatest 
tides  in  the  ocean ;  and  as  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  tliis, 
their  gallies,  which  were  drawn  on  shore,  were  filled  with  water. 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  autumnal  equinox  (propinqua  die 
sequinoctii,  rv.  36.)  was  now  near,  and  after  some  days'  stay,  he 
returned  to  Gallia. 

Halley  determines  the  precise  day  of  the  landing  as  follows : — 
It  appears  from  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  Drusus  made  use 
of  to  quiet  the  revolt  of  the  Pannonian  army  on  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Augustus,  (Tacitus,  Annal.  I.  28.)  that  Augustus  died 
A.  D.  14,  or  A.  V.  C.  767 ;  and  the  landing  of  Ca)sar  was  68 
years  before,  or  B.  C.  55.  In  this  year,  B.  C.  55,  the  fiiU  moon 
fell  out  August  30.  after  midnight,  or  31.  in  the  morning 
before  day.  The  preceding  ftdl  moon  was  August  1.  soon 
after  noon,  which  is  therefore  not  the  fiill  moon  mentioned  by 
Caesar ;  nor  could  the  full  moon  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar 
be  the  full  moon  in  the  beginning  of  July,  for  that  moon  would 
not  be  ten  days  after  the  summer  solstice ;  and  Caesar  could  not 
have  said,  as  he  does  say,  that  he  sailed  for  Britain  when  a  small 
part  of  the  summer  was  left.  The  full  moon  mentioned  by 
Caesar  was  therefore  the  full  moon  on  the  30th  of  August, 
at  night ;  and  Caesar  landed  in  Britain  on  the  26th  of  August, 
Jn  the  afternoon,  about  a  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox. 
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I  am  informed  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  that  in  a  MS.  memo- 
randum of  the  late  Francis  Baily,  there  is  the  following  remark, 
— "  foil  moon  at  B.  C.  55,  August  30,  at  night ;  therefore  Csesar 
landed  August  26."  Professor  De  Morgan  informs  me  that  by 
an  independent  calculation  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

Halley  observes,  that  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  high  lands  off 
which  Caesar  anchored  were  the  cliflfe  of  Dover,  or  the  cliffs  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  only  remains  to  see  whether  ho  sailed 
north  or  south  to  find  a  landing-place.  The  data  which  Halley 
takes  to  determine  this  are:  1.  That  it  was  four  days  before 
the  fall  moon.  2.  That  that  day,  by  three  of  the  clock  in  tho 
afternoon,  the  tide  ran  the  same  way  that  he  sailed.  8.  That 
a  S.  by  E.  moon  makes  high  water  on  all  that  coast,  the  flood 
coming^from  the  southward.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  on  that 
day  it  was  high  water  at  Caesar's  anchorage,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  consequently  low  water  about  two ;  about  three 
the  flood-tide  would  be  set  in,  and  Cajsar  says  that  he  went 
with  it ;  and  as  the  flood  sets  to  the  northward,  it  is  plain  that 
the  open  coast  to  which  he  was  carried,  was  the  Downs,  or  the 
coast  of  Deal. 

The  circumstances  of  the  second  expedition  and  landing,  aro 
briefly  these :  Caesar  left  Gallia  (v.  8.)  with  five  legions,  and  2000 
horse.  He  sailed  fix)m  the  Portus  Itius  at  sunset,  and  the  length 
of  the  passage  he  estimates  at  30  Roman  miles,  (v.  2.)  The  wind 
was  "Icnis  Ajfricus,"  which  Dr.  Halley  takes  to  be  S.W. 
About  midnight  the  wind  fell,  and  he  could  not  keep  his  course. 
Being  carried  along  by  the  tide,  at  day-break  he  saw  that  he 
had  left  Britain  on  the  left  hand.  The  tide  then  turned,  and 
the  ships  were  rowed  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  he  had 
landed  the  year  before;^  which,  as  above  shown,  is  the  coast 
at,  or  about  Deal.  Tlie  situation  of  the  Portus  Itius  is 
taken  l)y  Halley  to  be  either  Anibletcuso  or  Calais,  because 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Promontory  of  Calais  cliffs,  "^Ixtov  axpov,  and 


^  Qcsar  8a}*s,(  v.  8.) "  turn  rursus  saius 
commutationcm  sccutus  remis  contendit 
lit  earn  partem  iiisulne  capcrct,  qua  op- 
timum esHc  egressum  supcriorc  testato 
cognovcrat.  Qua  in  re."  DiTUiiaim,6r^- 
chichU'.  Jxoms,  lulii,  p.  131,  obsorvos, 
that  Dion  (xl.  1.)  **  observes,  that 
CiTBar  laniled  here  in  his  first  oxpodi- 
tion  ;  C&esar  docs  not  say  so,  but  it  b 

IV. 


probable."  Certainly  Crosar  docs  not 
say  that  he  did  land  at  the  same  place ; 
but  ho  says  that  his  men  rowed  for  tho 
place  where  he  had  landofl  the  year  be- 
fore ;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  a 
landing  was  made,  which,  according  to 
common  use  of  language,  means  at  the 
place  for  wldch  they  were"  rowing* 
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it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Portus  Itius  was  very  near 
thereto.  D'Anville  (^Notice  de  la  Craule,  Itius  Portus)  assents 
to  the  opinion  of  Du  Cange,  that  Itius  is  Wit-sand,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  written  and  pronounced,  Wissan,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cove  between  Gris-nez,  which  he  assumes  to  be  the  Pro- 
montorium  Itium,  and  another  point  called  Blanc-nez.  Bat 
D'Anville  adopts  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Cajsar  landed  at 
Hythe,  which  is  clearly  shewn  to  be  false  by  Bailey's  reasoning. 
As  the  place  of  Caesar's  landing  is  certain,  we  must  make  use 
of  that  fitct  to  assist  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Itius, 
rather  than  assume  the  position  of  Itius  in  order  to  the  determin- 
ing of  the  landing  place  of  Caesar.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  Cgesar  sailed  from  the  Portus  Itius  on  his  first  expedition, 
but  he  does  not  say  so  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages 
(iv.  21,  and  v.  2.)  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did 
not.  Strabo  (p.  199.  ed.  Casaub.)  has  confounded  the  two  ex- 
peditions. 

Halley  argues  on  the  supposition  of  the  Portus  Itius  being 
either  Calais  or  Ambleteuse,  and  the  "  Africus"  being  a  S.  W. 
wind,  that  Csesar's  course  must  have  been  about  N.W.,  for  he 
supposes  that  a  ship  in  those  times  could  hardly  sail  nearer  to 
the  wind  than  eight  points.  Now  this  course,  he  argues,  would 
carry  Ca>sar  to  the  Downs,  but  would  not  bring  him  to  the  low 
tract  towards  Dungeness,  which  is  about  W.  of  Calais,  and  not 
more  than  W.N.W.  of  Boulogne,  even  if  that  should  be  taken 
to  be  the  Portus  Itius.  Whence  Halley  concludes,  that  if  Caesar 
was  not  bound  more  northerly  that  the  South  Foreland,  he  could 
not  have  thought  the  Africus,  a  S.W.  wind,  proper  for  his  pas- 
sage, his  object  being  to  land  where  he  landed  the  year  before. 

The  Africus,  of  course,  was  a  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  vnnd 
which  blew  from  Africa,  but  it  had  a  reference  to  a  definite 
point  of  the  compass.  Due  south  is  Auster  or  Notus ;  the  Africus 
was  "ab  occasu  brumali,"  (Pliny,  Sist  Nat  ii.  47.)  and  Bruma 
is  the  winter  solstice.  The  Africus  therefore  would  be  north  of 
S.W.  if  we  take  Pliny's  definition  of  Afi:icus,  and  Caesar's  cotirse 
would  be  to  the  north  of  N.W.,  upon  Halley's  supposition  of 
the  ancients'  capacity  for  sailing ;  and  this  may  help  to  explain 
how  he  got  so  fax  out  of  his  course  as  to  leave  the  isle  of  Thanet 
on  his  left ;  for  this  was  the  part  of  Britain  that  he  first  saw  in 
his  second  voyage. 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxiv.  51.)  states,  that  Csesar,  after  anchor- 
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ing,  sailed  round  a  promontory,  and  directed  his  course  to  the 
other  direction,  (Sxpov  xcva  icpo^xouaov  Ixipaioe  ffopexojitoft)].)  Halley 
remarks,  the  only  promontories  on  the  coast  are  Dungeness  and 
the  South  Foreland ;  but  it  could  not  be  Dungeness,  because 
Caesar  sailed  eight  Boman  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
anchored  to  the  place  where  he  landed ;  and  Dungeness  is  20 
miles  from  Dover,  direct  distance.  Accordingly,  he  concludes 
that  the  promontory  of  Dion  is  the  South  Foreland,  and  Ctesar 
must  have  anchored  off  Dover,  for  eight  miles  sail  from  Dover, 
round  a  promontory,  would  bring  him  to  the  shore  which  he 
describes  in  his  fourth  book  as  ^*  apertum  et  planum,"  and  in  his 
fifth  book  as  ^'  molle  ac  apertum."  Reimarus,  in  his  notes  to 
Dion  Cassius,  (xxxix.  51.)  refers  to  Halley's  paper  in  the  Tran- 
sactions, but  conunits  the  stupid  blunder  of  saying  that  Ualley 
has  remarked  that  Caesar  sailed  south  from  ^^  Dower,"  as  the 
learned  editor  writes  it,  though  the  object  of  HaUeys  paper  is 
to  show  that  he  sailed  north. 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  51.)  says  that  the  barbanans  opposed 
Caesar  on  his  landing  in  the  shallow  waters  (et^  xa  tevoqpQ,)  which 
term  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  svirampy  places;  xhcr^oQ 
simply  means  ^^a  shallow,"  as  appears  from  Herodotus  (viii.  129.) 
and  other  writers.  "  And  so,"  observes  HaUey,  "  this  objection 
against  the  assertion  that  Caesar  landed  in  the  Downs,  which  is 
known  to  be  a  firm  champaign  country,  without  fens  or  mo- 
rasses, vdll  be  removed;  and  the  whole  argument  will,  'tis 
hoped,  be  admitted  by  the  curious." 

If,  however,  any  of  those  who  maintain  the  opinion  that  Caesar 

answered  by  saying  that  he  landed  a  little  north  of  Deal,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  StOur.* 

After  Caesar  had  landed,  in  his  second  expedition,  he  advanced 


*In  my  notes  to  Ihetraiislation  of  Plu- 
taarch's  Life  of  CoeBar,  I  remarked  (note 
to  chap.  23.)  that  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Kent ;  either  at  Deal,  or  between 
Sandgate  and  Hjthe.  The  assertion 
was  safe  enough,  for  he  eonld  not  Umd 
any  where  else ;  but  I  regret  that  I  had 
not  time  to  investigate  the  subject  then, 
being  fully  occupied  with  the  Tarious 
matters  which  Uie  notes  required.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 


anotlier  note  in  the  same  translation, 
(c.  22.)  in  wliich  I  have  given  the  sub- 
stance of  an  excellent  German  essay  on 
Coosar's  passage  of  the  Rhine  ;  in  which 
the  writer  proves,  most  clearly,  that 
Ciesar  crossed  that  river,  near  Coblcnz, 
and  below  that  city.  The  establishment 
of  such  points  in  the  northern  campaigns 
of  the  illustrious  Roman,  is  well  worth 
the  labour. 
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into  the  interior  with  part  of  his  forces.  After  marching  twelve 
Roman  miles,  (v.  9.)  ho  spied  the  enemy,  who  advanced  with 
their  cavalry  and  chariots  to  a  river,  and  from  liigher  ground 
(ex  loco  superiore)  attempted  to  repel  the  Romans.  The  Bri- 
tons evidently  made  a  stand  on  the  higher  ground  of  a  stream^ 
which  the  Romans  had  to  cross  from  the  other  side.  Now,  as 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Downs,  as  here  assumed,  they 
would  first  come  to  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Stour,  which  i» 
a  very  inconsiderable  stream ;  but  if  they  advanced  twelve  Ro- 
man miles,  they  would  come  upon  the  main  branch  of  the  Stour, 
a  few  miles  below  Canterbury ;  and  the  west  bank  of  this  river 
is  high  land,  and  the  east  side  is  low ;  and  this  is  just  the  posi- 
tion w-hich  Ca>sar  describes.  Gale,  in  his  paper  hereafter  re- 
ferred to,  fixes  on  the  same  place ;  but  he  does  not  remark  that 
the  banks  are  high,  which  is  the  case.  If  Ca>sar  had  advanced 
twelve  miles  from  Hythe,  the  only  stream  that  he  would  find 
would  be  the  upper  water  of  the  Stour  about  Ashford,  which  is 
there  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  the  banks  do  not  answer 
the  description  of  Caesar.  Camden  (Britannia^  p.  238,  ed. 
Gibson)  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  Caesar  encamped  at  Chil- 
ham,  or  Jiilham,  and  he  thinks  that  this  is  the  place  where 
Ca)sar  encamped  after  beating  the  Britons  on  the  river;  he 
adds  that  it  is  exactly  twelve  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  a  note 
on  the  margin  truly  observes,  "  it  is  said  to  be  more."  In  fiict 
it  is  19  English  miles  from  Deal,  direct  distance.  Camden  adds, 
"  nor  is  there  a  river  between."  But  the  smaller  branch  of  the 
Stour  is  between.  The  value  of  the  tradition  of  the  name 
Julham  may  be  left  out  in  the  account.  The  enemy  were 
driven  back  from  the  river,  and  retired  into  the  woods  and 
hills  ;  which  hills  may  be  the  elevations  N.  W.  of  Canterbury, 
about  Heme  Hill. 

Caesar's  course  was  to  the  Thames,  (Thamesis,)  which  he 
places  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  this  means  that  the 
point  to  which  he  was  making  was  80  miles  from  the  place 
where  he  landed.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  Tliames, 
and  he  pretends  to  know  nothing.  With  that  singular  good 
sense  and  perspicuity  which  chai*acterizc  liis  writings,  he  tells 
us  simply  what  is  to  the  purpose,  and  what  he  knows.  The 
Thames — all  that  he  knew  of  the  Tliames — was  80  Roman  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  means  that  part  of  the  sea  wliich  concerns 
liis  narrative. 
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On  arriving  at  the  Thames,  he  found  C^^ssivellannus  on  the 
opposite  side  with  a  large  force,  and  the  bank  defended  with 
sharp  stakes.  Stakes  of  the  same  kind  were  also  fixed  in  the 
stream,  under  the  water.  The  Romans,  however,  crossed  the 
river,  and  the  Britons  fled. 

This,  says  Caesar,  was  the  only  place  where  the  Thames  could 
be  forded ;  which  means,  of  course,  the  only  place  up  to  that 
point.  Whether  there  were  really  other  places  below  this  point 
where  the  river  could  be  forded,  is  immaterial ;  it  was  the  lowest 
ford  that  he  had  any  information  about.  No  conclusion  can 
be  derived  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Thames  from  this  statement 
about  the  ford ;  but  there  is  other  evidence  about  it  which  is 
somewhat  curious.  Bedc,  in  his  history,  quoted  by  Reimarus 
in  his  note  on  Dion  Cassius,  (xL.  3.)  speaks  of  stakes  in  the 
Thames,  which  Bede  believes  to  be  the  stakes  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
as  being  visible  in  his  time,  though  he  does  not  say  that  he  had 
seen  them ;  he  says  they  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  being 
surrounded  with  lead,  are  immoveably  fixed  in  the  river.  Caesar 
says  nothing  of  the  lead ;  nor  does  Bede  (i.  2.)  fix  the  position 
of  the  stakes ;  nor  does  he  say  that  he  had  seen  them.  Camden 
(Britannia,  p.  182,  ed.  Gibson)  takes  Caesar's  ford  to  be  at  Cowey 
Stakes,  near  Oatlands,  on  the  Thames,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Wey.  There  is  a  paper  in  the  Archaeologia,  (i.  184.)  by  Mr, 
Samuel  Gale,  on  these  Cowey  Stakes,  He  says  that  the  wood 
of  these  stakes  has  become  so  hard  as  to  resemble  ebony ;  amd  it 
is  evident,  from  the  exterior  grain,  that  the  stakes  were  the 
entire  bodies  of  young  oaks.  The  distance  of  Oatlands  from  the 
Downs,  agrees  with  Caesar's  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  Cam- 
den remarks : — "  Now  this  ford  we  speak  of  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  I  am  the  first  that  I  know  of  who  has 
mentioned  and  settled  it  in  its  proi)er  place."  Gale  adds,  in  a 
note  to  his  paper  in  the  Archceologia, — "  Since  the  writing  of 
this,  one  of  the  stakes,  entire,  was  actually  weighed  up  between 
two  loaded  barges,  at  the  time  of  a  great  flood,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark,  Junior,  of  Long  Ditton." 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  Caesar's  course  north  of  the  Thames. 
There  were  no  roads  or  regular  built  towns  by  which  he  could  in- 
dicate his  course.  The  position  of  the  British  town  of  Ca^i- 
villanus,  wliich  was  merely  a  spot  defended  by  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  (v.  21.)  is  uncertain ;  and  Caesar  gave  it  no  name :  all 
conjecture  about  it  is  mere  guessing.   HftTe\A3krtiR^\»^^^^'^s^'% 
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but  he  does  not  say  by  what  route.     He  left  the  island  near  the 
tune  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  B.C.  54. 

Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Marcus,  accompanied 
CflBsar  in  his  second  expedition  to  Britain ;  and  Marcus  sent  seve- 
ral letters  to  Quintus  while  he  was  in  Britain,  and  received  seve- 
ral from  him.  (Ad  Quint.  Fratr.  III.  1.)   One  letter  from  Quintus 
was  dated  the  10th  of  August,  according  to  the  unreformed  ca- 
lendar, which  Marcus  received  on  the  13th  of  September.  Quin- 
tus sent  another  letter,  from  Britain,  on  the  25th  of  September. 
(Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  iv.  17.)    Marcus  Cicero  also  corresponded 
with  Ca?sar  while  Ctcsar  was  in  Britain.     Caesar  wTote  a  letter 
on  the  1st  of  September,  which  Cicero  received  on  the  27th 
of  September,  {Ad  Quint,  Fratr,  iii.   1.   g  7.)     Caesar  wrote 
again  to  Cicero  {Ad  Attic,  iv.  17.)  on  the  25th  of  September, 
at  the  same  time  that  Quintus  wrote,  at  which  time  Caesar  was 
thinking  of  leaving  the  island ;  and  he  actually  left  about  the 
equinox,    or  the  25th  September  of  the  reformed  calendar. 
Cicero  received  Caesar's  last  letter  on  the  22d  of  October  of 
the  unreformed  calendar.    Cicero's  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
(Ad  Quint,  Fratr,  ill.  1.)  mentions  the  letter  of  Quintus,  which 
was  dated  from  Britain  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  letter 
of  Caesar,  dated  on  the  1st  of  September.     Caesar  explains  to 
Marcus  why  no  letter  from  Quintus  accompanied  his  own  letter, 
by  informing  him  that  Quintus  was  not  with  him  when  he  had 
come  to  the  coast.     Quintus,  therefore,  appears  to  have  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  army  in  its  retreat.     Cicero  {Ad  Quint. 
Fratr.y  iii,  1.  I  7.)  tells  his  brother  that  he  had  not  answered 
Caesar's  letter  of  the  1st  of  September,  on  account  of  Caesar's 
sorrow.     Cicero  alludes  to  the  death  of  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter, 
which  probably  took  place  in  September,  B.  C.  54.     The  first 
letter  of  the  third  book  of  the  letters  of  Marcus  to  Quintus,  could 
not  have  reached  the  British  coast  before  Quintus  left  it.     He 
would  get  the  letter  soon  after  he  returned  to  the  Gallic  coast. 
When  Marcus  vn*ote  this  letter,  he  knew  that  intelligence  had 
been  dispatched  to  Caesar  of  his  daughter's  death,  and  that  he 
would  receive  it  before  he  could  receive  a  letter  from  Marcus 
in  reply  to  that  of  the  1st  of  September.     Plutarch  (Caesar.  23.) 
gays  that  Caesar,  on  returning  to  the  Gallic  coast,  found  letters 
which  were  just  going  to  cross  over  to  him.     These  letters  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  death  of  Julia,  his  only  child. 

jTbere  are  two  papers  in  the  Archmhgia.  (n.  134.)  by  Daines 
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Barrington,  on  Cesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  and  more  particularly 
his  passage  across  the  Thames.  He  says,  "  There  seems  to  have 
never  hecn  a  worse  planned  or  conducted  enterprise  than  each 
of  these  invasions."  I^  in  place  of  "  invasions,"  the  reader  will 
put  "  papers,"  he  will  have  a  very  correct  notion  of  this  gentle- 
man's two  essays.  In  his  second  paper,  he  endeavours  to  shew 
that  Caesar  did  not  cross  the  Thames ;  and  that  the  river  which 
he  calls  the  Thames,  was  the  Medway,  His  remarks  on  the 
inconclusive  nature  of  the  evidence  which  Camden  derives  from 
the  Cowey  Stakes,  are  the  only  part  of  the  essay  that  is  worth 
reading.  He  suggests  that  these  stakes  are  only  *'  the  remains 
of  a  fishing  wear;  so  many  of  which,  in  the  Thames  particularly, 
are  directed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  23d  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta."  He  also  says  that  the  stakes  lie  across  the  stream 
of  the  Thames ;  and,  if  his  delineation  is  correct,  there  is  only 
a  single  line  of  them ;  and  he  says  that  such  stakes  could  not 
possibly  have  obstructed  the  passage  of  an  army,  for,  to  answer 
that  purpose,  they  should  have  been  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
stream,  and,  according  to  his  figure,  in  a  single  line,  close  to 
the  Middlesex  bank.  But  if  there  was  more  than  a  single  line 
of  stakes  across  the  river,  such  stakes  would  also  make  a  line  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  form  an  obstacle  to  an  army ;  and 
it  is  not  certain,  so  far  as  he  shows,  that  there  is  only  a  single 
line  across  the  river.  The  stakes  may  perhaps  deserve  some 
further  examination,  if  they  stiU  exist. 

As  a  sample  of  Barrington's  accumulation  of  impertinent  (I 
mean  non-pertinent)  arguments,  I  select  the  following: — "  Csdsar 
twice  mentions  this  name  (Thames) ;  but  dwells  not  at  all  upon 
its  beauties,  tide,  or  other  circumstances,  which  must  have  ne- 
cessarily struck  him.  He  does  not  moreover  seem  to  have  heard 
of  such  a  city  as  London,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river ;  which 
Tacitus  describes  as  being  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  {AnnaL  xiv.  33.)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls, 
not  only  a  flourishing,  but  ancient  town.  On  the  contrary, 
Caesar  describes  the  Britons  as  living  merely  within  a  trench 
and  fortification  of  wood,  without  mention  of  even  a  covered  hut." 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Caesar's  Commentaries,  will  re- 
member the  expression  "  creberrima  aedificia,  fere  Gallicis  consi- 
milia,"  (v.  12.)  Barrington's  conclusion  ought  to  be  that  Caesar 
never  was  in  Britain. 

To  strengthen  his  argument,  Barrington  co\sxsfisaaR^^Rs*^^5!w^ 
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third  paper,  some  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen,  on  the  time 
employed  in  Caesar's  two  expeditions  into  Britain ;  which  re- 
marks, he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  "  are  printed  from  some  scraps 
of  paper,  just  as  they  occurred  to  him  upon  reading  Caesar's 
account  of  his  invasion  of  Britain,"     The  length  of  time  that 
the  first  expedition  occupied  is  given  correctly  enough.     As  to 
the  time  employed  in  the  second  exiKJdition,  the  Doctor  assumes, 
for  certain  reasons,  that  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  in  his  second 
expedition,   about  the   same  time  in  both  years,   or  rather, 
about  eleven  days  sooner  in  the  second  expedition,  and  about  the 
19th  or  20th  of  August.     He  quitted  Bntain,  according  to  tho 
Doctor,  about  the  19th  of  September ;  and  his  whole  stay  was 
therefore  about  thirty-two  days.     He  tlien  concludes,  that  if 
wo  consider  how  he  was  occupied,  he  could  not,  in  tliis  space  of 
time,  have  advanced  to  the  Thames,  crossed,  and  advanced  some 
distance  north  of  it,  and  returned  to  his  sliips — "  maugre  all 
the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  mentioned  bvhim,  180 
miles  in  the  compass  of  20  days."     He  deducts  ten  days  for  the 
refitting  of  the  ships,  and  two  more  for  the  time  (aliquamdiu) 
which  Casar  waited  before  he  went  away.     I  am  not  inclined 
to  admit  the  impossibility  of  Coesar's  doing  all  this  in  twenty- 
days.     But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  Doctor  does  not  know 
how  long  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  in  tliis  second  exi>edition.  Caesar 
docs  not  say  that  he  set  out  on  his  second  expedition,  as  he  did 
on  the  first,  near  the  close  of  summer.     The  second  expedition 
to  Britain  chiefly  occupied  the  campaign  season  of  B.C.  54,  as 
is  apparent  fi-om  Caesar's  own  work,  (v.  4.)    It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  one  letter,  written  firom  Quintus  to  his  brother 
Marcus  Cicero  while  he  was  in  Britain,  was  dated  10th  August, 
and  another  25th  September,   according  to  the  unreformed 
calendar.     From  these  two  letters  alone,  w^e  therefore  see  that 
Caesar  was  in  Britain  at  least  45  days.     This  interval  between 
two  letters,  agrees  very  well  with  a  letter  of  Marcus  to  Quintus, 
(ill,  3.)  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  wxitten  just  before 
he  received  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  September,  for  he  says,  "  it  is 
now  more  than  fifty  days  that  I  hear  nothing  firom  you,  nothing 
from  Caesar;  no  news  from  your  whereabouts,  no  letter,  not  even 
a  rumour."    Now  the  letter  of  the  10th  August  was  received  on 
the  13th  September ;  and  that  of  Cojsar,  dated  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  27th  of  September.     Cicero  was  6ix*aking  very 
loosely,  imless  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Quintus  (ni.  3.)  just  be- 
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fore  the  22d  of  October,  and  was  therein  referring  to  the  letter 
of  Caesar  dated  1st  September :  the  29  days  which  September 
then  had  and  21  days  of  October  make  exactly  50  days.  This 
letter  to  QuintuS)  (ill.  3.)  appears  to  show  that  Cicero  had  then 
received  no  news  of  the  army  leaving  Britain ;  it  was  therefore 
written  before  the  17th  letter  of  the  4th  book  to  Atticus,  in  which 
he  informs  Atticus  of  receiving  letters  on  the  22d  of  October, 
which  informed  him  of  the  army  being  tlien  about  to  leave 
Britain. 

Caesar  left  Britain,  after  his  second  expedition,  a  little  before 
the  equinox,  (v.  23.) ;  and  as  the  Roman  unreformed  calendar 
was  then  in  aiTcar,  the  above  dates  of  the  26th  September,  and 
10th  of  August,  belong  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  year  than 
those  dates  respectively.  Ideler  makes  this  25th  of  September 
of  the  unreformed  calendar,  correspond  to  the  31st  of  August 
of  the  Julian  calendar.  The  letter  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  there- 
fore, from  Quintus,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  Csesar 
was  in  Britain  above  60  days  at  least,  if  he  left  after  the  21st 
day  of  September  of  the  reformed  calendar. 

If  he  did  not  in  this  time  accomplish  all  that  Barrington  and 
Owen  would  have  been  able  to  do,  if  they  had  conmianded,  the 
great  difficulties  which  these  two  gentlemen  have  supposed,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  got  nq  further  than  the  Medway, 
may  excuse  the  Roman  general.     But  he  probably  knew  the 
business  of  war  as  well  as  they  did,  and  so  accomplished  all  that 
he  could.    The  war  of  a  large  disciplined  army  in  a  new  country, 
and  against  a  barbarous  people,  is  always  slow  and  difficult, 
and  not  attended  with  the  brilliant  results  that  mark  a  regular 
campaign,  where  there  are  disciplined  armies  on  both  sides ;  as 
the  experience  of  recent  times  has  often  shown.     To  suppose 
that  any  person  who  invaded  Britain  from  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  would  not  attempt  to  make  his  way  to  the  Thames,  and 
that  if  he  had  any  success  at  all,  he  would  not  accomplish  it, 
shows  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  these  writers ;  but  the 
curious  reader  may  refer  to  these  papers,  and  form  his  own 
judgment  of  them.' 

George  Long. 


'  It  is  from  Dnimaim,  {Geschichte 
Boms,  lulii,  p.  303,  n.  30,)  that  I  Icam 
that  Idclcr  nmkes  the  26th  September 
{qn.  25th  September)  of  the  unreformed 


Julian  Calendar  of  D.  C.  54,  correspond 
to  the  31st  of  August  of  the  Julian  Cat 
lendar.    (Ideler,  Ilandh,  d.  ChroHolo'-^ 
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XXIL 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  'Apiaroicpaiia. 


There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  more  strikes  a  modem 
reader  as  partaking  of  that  character  for  disputatious  trifling 
with  which  the  ancients  have  sometimes  been  charged,  than  the 
language  which  the  Greeks  held  concerning  Aristocracy,  Not 
only  do  we  find  the  necessary  ambiguity  resulting  from  the  fiurt, 
that  the  term  is  used  sometimes  according  to  its  etymolo^cal 
sense,  as  the  government  of  the  best, — and  sometimes  accord- 
ing to  the  subsequent  sense  which  it  still  bears,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  nobles ;  but  these  two  meanings  seem  to  be  so  inextri- 
cably, even  studiously  interwoven,  that  serious  arguments  are 
founded  upon  them,  which  could  have  no  weight  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  two  senses  were  united  by  a  real,  as  weU 
as  an  etymological,  bond.  Thus,  in  the  dispute  of  the  Seven 
Persians  in  Herodotus,  (ill.  81,)  the  advocate  of  Aristocracy 
against  Democracy  and  Monarchy  is  made  to  say  without  con- 
tradiction,  ^JJLSTC   av3pu»V    TU)V   ipiOTCJDV   lluXlSaVTCC  fifttXlTJV,   TOOTOtOt 

n&pi&&a)|jL8V  TO  xpdTO<;  •  h ifdp  3tj  toutoioi xai  aurol  hi(zo\}zba  '  dpioxco v 
xe  dvdpwv  olxoj;  Sptoxa  PouXsujiaxa  ifivso&ai;  where  it  is  clear 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  actual  form  advocated  is  purely  a 
government  of  nobles ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arguments 
by  which  he  supports  it  are  drawn  from  the  assumption,  that  it 
is  also  the  government  of  the  best.  Such  also  seems  to  have 
been  the  feeling  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  wish  of  many 
Athenians  to  establish  an  oligarchy  in  their  country,  instead  of 
the  existing  democracy.    Men  like  Antiphon  and  Crito  and 


to  refer  to.  It  appears  that  the  year  of 
confufflon  began  on  the  13th  October, 
A.  V.  C.  707,  (Gary,  Palofologia  Chroni- 
Cfh  167,)  ''which  shews  that  the  old  Ro- 
man year  at  that  time  had  ran  forward 
BO  much  as  is  between  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  1st  of  January  next  ensu- 
ing, and  that  from  the  13Ui  of  October 
to  the  1st  of  January,  twelve  months 
after,  are  445  days,  as  CenBorinns  hath 
stated IV*  This  will  make  the  ^pre- 
cipitation," as  Caiy  calb  ity  in  the  year 
before  tbeJnBui  emendation  amount 


to  near  three  months,  and  would 
place  Caesar's  landing  in  B.  C.  54,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  It  is  clear  that 
he  did  very  little  in  B.  C.  54,  before  his 
British  campaign.  It  is  however  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  any  precision 
what  was  the  amount  of  error  in  any 
given  year  before  B.  C.  46.  Probably 
some  person  who  has  more  inclination  for 
these  investigations  may  look  still  fur- 
ther into  it  There  are  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  Clinton,  Fatti,  IiUro* 
dudion,  VoL  ii^— O.  L. 
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Plato,  who  felt  that  in  the  Athenian  assemblies  they  were  shorn 
of  the  influence  naturally  due  to  their  talents,  were  by  their 
very  position  disposed  to  feyour  a  change  of  constitution.    This, 
as  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  shown  in  his  note  on  Thucyd.  viii,  89, 
has  always  been  the  case  with  men  similarly  situated  under  any 
government.    But  the  peculiarity  of  their  case  consisted  in  this, 
that  the  Utopia  to  which  they  looked  forward  as  one  in  which 
merit  was  sure  to  meet  its  reward  was  always  an  aristocracy. 
Alcibiades  alone  may  be  an  exception,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charges  against  him,  as  aiming 
at  a  tyranny  at  the  time  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse. 
Amongst  all  the  other  eminent  men  disaffected  to  the  existing 
constitution,  there  seems  to  have  prevailed  but  one  political 
theory,    Sparta — ^in  itself  one  would  have  thought  the  most 
alien  to  the  mind  of  a  great  Athenian — constantly  floated  be- 
fore their  imaginations,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  temporary 
support,  but  as  an  image  of  ideal  excellence.    Hence,  it  would 
seem,  the  contrast  which  Pericles,  throughout  the  Funeral  Ora- 
tion, draws  between  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  character,  as  if 
in  covert  reproach  of  the  party  who  opposed  themselves  to  him  as 
the  leader  of  the  democracy ; — ^hence  the  well-known  Laconism 
of  Plato   and  Xenophon — hence  the  close  practical  league 
which  the  disaffected  party  at  Athens,  during  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  cultivated  with  Sparta.    And  thus  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  more  eminent  of  these  revolutionists,  which 
led  to  the  reaction  against  the  Four  Hundred,  seems  to  have 
been  embittered  by  reflecting  that  the  new  constitution,  which 
still  denied  them  their  due  place  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  had  been  by  them  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  merit. 

But  this  apparent  concision  manifests  itself  most  strongly  in 
the  systematic  treatment  of  political  science  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. In  the  Republic  of  Plato,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how 
constantly  we  recognize  in  his  ideal  polity  the  features  of  the 
Spartan  aristocracy.  And  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  the 
ipioToxpaTia  of  the  Seventh  Book,  though  evidently  distinct 
from  the  existing  constitution  which  bore  that  name,  as  being 
far  more  democratical,  (see  vii.  13,)  yet  has  some  peculiari- 
ties taken  from  it,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
identity  of  name,  as,  e.  g.  the  occupation  of  strongholds  in  the 
country,  (vix.  11,)  which  has  an  cvidetLt  e^TaL^s^oii^wSft.^^- 
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vemmcnt  by  nobles,'  but  none  whatever  with  an  abstract  idea 
of  a  i)erfeet  constitution. 

The  difficulties  suggested  by  this  seeming  concision  are  mani- 
fold. How,  for  instance,  could  they,  with  such  a  view,  avoid  the 
strange  conclusion,  that  some  actual  government  had  realized 
that  ideal  perfection  which  all  governments  must  attain,  un- 
less they  cease  to  be  governments  altogether  ?  ^  How  again 
could  any  one  form  claim,  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
appointment  with  regard  to  merit  ?  And  yet  more,  as  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  government  in  Aristotle's  time  did  make  its 
appointments  imiformly  with  regard  to  merit,  how  could  such 
a  constitution  as  is  described  under  the  name  of  an  aristocracy 
be  distinguished  from  a  mild  oligarchy  ?  And  lastly,  how  is  the 
blending  of  the  actual  aristocracy  and  the  ideal  polity  so  called, 
to  be  reconciled  \vith  the  decided  preference  given  in  Aristotle 
{Pol.  III.  10,)  to  democracy  ? 

The  best  answer  to  these  difficulties  may  perhaps  be  found 
by  considering  the  actual  history  of  the  real,  as  distinct  from  the 
ideal,  constitution  known  by  the  name  dptoTcapaxia.  As  described 
by  Aristotle,  it  borders  on  the  one  side  on  a  constitutional 
government  (itoXtTSia),  on  the  other  side  on  an  oligarchy.  Its 
main  virtue  is  self-control,  (otocppoouvTj,)  {Thxicyd.  viii,  64, 
82, 17, 65.)  Its  main  object  is  national  education,  (JRliet  1. 85.) 
Its  distinguishing  outward  characteristics  are  election^  (arpsotcO 
as  opposed  to  lot,  (x>.^po;,)  in  the  appointment  of  its  officers,  in 
whom  it  looks  only  for  merit.  The  officers  most  peculiar  to  it 
are  ?caidovo[jLoc,  ifuvaxovofjioi,  and  vofjiocpuXaxs;.  Locally  it  is  distin- 
guished from  oligarchy  and  tyranny,  whose  seat  is  in  the  cita- 
del, and  from  democracy,  whose  seat  is  in  the  market-place,  by 
the  occupation  of  strong  places  in  the  country,  (^Pol,  vii.  11.) 
The  most  notable  specimen  of  it  in  Greece,  was  the  constitution 
of  Lacedaemon,  (Po/.  ii.  6 ;  vii.  14.) 

Now  if  we  go  back  to  its  origin,  we  shall  find  it  closely  con- 
nected with  the  PaotXsio,  or  kingdom,  with  which,  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  it  is  so  remarkably  associated.  In  both  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  pure  form  of  government,  TcoXtTSia,)  a^zx7\ 
is  said  to  be  the  ruling  principle ;  both  have  a  twofold  meaning ; 


^  Isocratos  {Pauath.  260,)  states  tliia 

difficulty  strongly,  when  he  aBscrta  tliat 

an  Jc^t^TM^ari*  may  exist  etjiuUly  under 

an  i^tyx^x*'^*  ^n^cM^mTM,  or  fAoy»(X'>  • 


and  when  he  calls  the  Atlienian  govern- 
mcnt  an  a^ivrcK^aria,  Dut  tliis  plainly 
was  not  the  nsual  language  either  of 
\\\vV]iaoY\i<c!»&  Qt  BUteameu  in  Gi'eecc. 
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^ai)vcia,  no  less  than  aptaroxpaxia,  is  applied  to  a  state  of  society 
which  seems  wholly  ideal,  as  well  as  to  actual  monarchies ; 
lastly,  both,  as  we  said,  have  historically  a  common  origin ; 
they  arose  in  that  period  so  often  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  when 
society  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  when  a  few  individuals  (PoZ.  ill. 
14,)  were  entitled  to  rule  over  the  as  yet  unenlightened  mass. 
And  thus  in  early  times  the  two  forms  are  hardly  distinguish* 
able :  Alcinous  with  the  twelve  paai)^l;  of  Phseacia — Theseus 
with  the  four  (puXo^aoi)^!;  of  Attica — ^the  "  Rex"  of  Rome  with 
the  Patres — the  Lars  of  Etruria  with  the  Luciimones,  might  be 
called  indifferently  kings,  or  the  chiefs  of  an  aristocracy. 

And  so  all  the  minuter  features  ascribed  to  the  ipcotoxpaxia, 
accord  with  the  character,  not  of  an  aristocracy  in  general,  such 
as  that  of  the  later  history  of  Venice,  but  of  an  ancient  constitu- 
tion, whether  regal  or  aristocratical.  The  possession  of  strong- 
holds in  the  country,  {Pol.  vii.  11,)  reminds  us  exactly  of  the 
feudal  castles  and  royal  palaces  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  kingly 
citadels,  whose  Cyclopean  remains  still  crown  the  neighbouring 
eminences  of  Tiryns,  Mycen®,  and  Argos,  within  the  short 
compass  of  a  single  plain,  ^  succeed  each  other  no  less  rapidly 
than  the  ruined  towers  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  cha- 
racteristic of  election  by  suffrage  is  in  precise  accordance  with 
the  elective  character  of  the  feudal  monarchy,  preserved  in 
practice  so  long  among  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  in  theory 
in  England  down  to  the  16th  century,  and  gradually  superseded 
by  hereditary  or  other  claims,  which  the  change  of  circum- 
stances made  necessary. 

To  these  external  resemblances  between  the  rise  of  the  two 
forms,  was  added  the  resemblance  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
both  originally  rested.  The  sui)eriority  was  in  both  the  result  of 
an  acknowledged  moral  superiority.  A  higher  race,  while  as  yet 
the  distinctions  of  race  were  broad  and  visible — ^a  greater  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  beneficent  inventions  and  institu- 
tions, whilst  as  yet  such  gifts  were  rare — a  more  eminent  power 
of  warding  off  the  evils  abounding  in  barbarian  times  on  every 
side,  evils  &om  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  firom  men  almost 
as  ferocious  as  beasts, — ^these  were  the  qualities  which  in  these 


*  Dionysius,  {Ant,  Eom.  1. 12,)  saya, 
in    speaking    of   Q<Inotrus,    £»i^t    «■«- 
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early  times  at  once  determined  the  goyemors  of  a  nation ;  and 
to  have  disputed  their  right,  would  have  seemed  as  unnatural 
as  it  would  have  been  inexpedient.  The  dioxpd^sac  Post)..^  of 
Homer,  and  the  descendants  of  Odin  amongst  our  own  ances- 
tors— ^the  foundation  of  the  fiEune  of  Danaus  on  his  invention  of 
wells,  and  of  the  Roman  kings  on  their  several  institutions — 
the  labours  of  Minos,  Theseus,  and  Hercules,  as  well  as  of  the 
knights  of  the  feudal  ages,  in  suppressing  pirates,  robbers,  and 
monsters, — are  obvious  instances  of  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  as- 
sertion respecting  the  origin  of  monarchy.^ 

This  fact  was  also  strongly  expressed  in  words.  Carlyle  has 
well  shown,  in  his  chapter  on  Realized  Ideals,  in  his  Hiatory  of 
the  French  Revolution^  how  much  more  striking  was  the  re- 
semblance between  names  and  realities  in  early  than  in  later 
times,  not  because  the  governments  themselves  were  better, 
but  because  the  foundations  on  which  they  rested  were  then  more 
clearly  seen,  tlian  they  had  been  since  they  have  been  overlaid 
by  the  systems  of  later  civilization.  Thus  the  government  of 
nobles  in  Greece  would  naturally  have  been  called  the  govern- 
ment of  the  best,  (apcotoxpoxia,)  in  the  same  way  as  the  Teu- 
tonic chiefs  were  called  by  names  which  implied  their  strength 
or  knowledge,  (konig — ^king,)  and  the  assembly  of  Saxon  coun- 
cillors, by  names  which  denoted  their  wisdom,  (witena-gemote.) 
Such  must  always  be  the  case  in  those  early  ages,  when  words 
take  their  rise,  and  when  men  aim  at  their  ends  and  act  on 
their  principles,  with  tlie  rude  straightforwardness  of  barba- 
rism, rather  than  in  those  later  ages,  when  words  have  become 
technical  and  crusted  over  with  second  intentions,  and  when 
the  simplest  end  can  be  attained  only  by  circuitous  means  and 
cumbrous  machinery,  and  the  most  obvious  principles  are  per- 
plexed by  counteracting  maxims  and  circimistances.  The  same 
tendency  is  discoverable  in  early  legislation.  It  has  been  observed 
by  Guizot,  that  the  direct  recognitions  of  virtue,  and  formal 
prohibitions  of  vice,  which  abound  in  the  codes  of  the  early 
Franks,  diminish  under  the  Carlovingians,  and  finally  disappear 
at  a  later  period,  (^OiviL  de  France^  li.  32.) ;  a  &ct  which  indi- 


•r«  ^itdftif  tif  iv^iTr  Avi^mg  frtXif  iia^i^»rraf 

mmr    m^rnf,  akXmt  n  *ai  virt  fum^g 

M»vyr«f    ff'fXfif   •   tn   V  A^    ihtfyt^imt 

MS^rrm^m9  r^  fim^tXutt  'Vi^  '•y<v  ^^y* 


Tumf  luJ! fTfmp. — [Pol.  in.  14.) 
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cates,  not  of  course  that  rapine  and  murder  were  more  effec- 
tually suppressed  throughout  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  Mero- 
vingians than  they  are  at  present,  but  that  the  moral  end  and 
origin  of  government  was  then  acted  upon  and  seen^  not  indi- 
rectly, but  directly. 

The  name  then  seems  to  have  origincUed,  first,  in  the  real  co- 
incidence of  early  aristocracies  or  oligarchies  with  the  best  con- 
ceivable government  under  existingcircumstances;  and  secondly, 
in  the  tendency  of  a  simple  age  to  express  this  coincidence  in  Ian* 
guage.  Had  the  only  constitution  of  those  times  been  monarchy, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  title  Sptoroxporia 
would  have  been  appropriated  to  it,  as  in  fact  it  was  in  the  Teuto* 
nic  nations,  as  before  alluded  to,  under  the  name  of  "konig,"  or 
*'  king,"  and  as  it  is  more  or  less  in  the  polity  of  Plato ;  but,  this 
not  being  the  case,  it  became  fixed  in  the  form  which  generally 
prevailed,  and  was  perpetuated  accordingly.  This  brings  us  to 
the  reason  why,  in  later  times,  when  other  governments  had  arisen, 
which  must  of  necessity  have  laid  claim  ultimately  to  regard  for 
merit,  the  name  and  dignity  of  an  ipeoroxpatia  was  still  assumed 
by  the  oligarchical  forms  of  constitution,  and  its  assumption  by 
them  acknowledged  in  other  states.  The  name  would  be  na- 
turally retained  by  the  governments  which  had  once  possessed 
it,  so  long  as  they  themselves  existed ;  the  old  ^aotXEioi,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  {Pol.  ill.  14,)  and  Thucydides  (i.  13,)  speedily 
became  extinct ;  but  their  more  extended  development,  in  what 
were  more  usually  termed  ipcoToxpariat,  lingered  on  in  Laceda^- 
mon  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances tended  to  preserve  the  old  state  of  things  unaltered. 
It  was  thus  not  in  its  character  of  exclusive  government,  but 
in  its  character  of  an  ancient  state,  that  Sparta  was  so  actively 
engaged  in  suppressing  what,  but  for  their  novelty,  might  have 
seemed  the  kindred  governments  of  "  Tyranny ;"  it  was  in  this 
character  also  that  she  so  long  retained  her  practical  influence, 
as  the  natural  mistress  and  protectress  of  Greece. 

An  honourable  title,  thus  possessed,  would  not  be  lost,  unless 
some  rival  power  disputed  it.  Even  if  there  is  a  tangible  good 
to  be  gained,  it  is  seldom  that  an  ancient  name  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  object  to  another,  much  less  if  there  is  any 
other  impediment  to  the  alteration.  In  Greece,  moreover, 
there  were  especial  reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  claimed 
by  oligarcljies  or  democracies.    For  by  "  Q>^\gftx<^^^''  v\i  '^^ 
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strict  sense  of  the  term,  tlie  Greeks  understood  those  gOTem* 
meuts  of  n  few,  which,  either  as  being  newly  established  or 
alteretl  in  fonu,  and  founded  usually  on  conunercial  principles, 
were  divested  of  the  hallowed  associations  which  clung  to  the 
princely  and  heroic  constitutions  of  ancient  times.  It  was  a 
difference  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  mere  accidental  cir^ 
euiustunce  of  similarity  in  the  number  of  the  governors,  could 
not  efiace  the  chasm  which  existed  between  the  colonial  oligar- 
chy^ of  Coreyra,  and  tlie  national  aristocracies  of  Crete  and 
Sparta,  although  political  {lartizanship  might  at  times  create  a 
strong  sympatliy  between  them.  In  the  case  of  such  money- 
getting  states,  as  Coreyra^  the  truth  forced  itself  on  mankind,  and 
expressed  itself  in  language,  that  the  government  of  a  t&w  was 
now  only  the  government  of  a  few  and  nothing  more — ^that  it 
had  the  evil  of  exclusiveness  i^dthout  its  good — ^that  it  was 
oXtifapx^  A^d  not  aptoToxpaiia.  Similar  causes  would  also 
operate  in  preventing  the  claim  from  being  put  forward  by  de- 
mocracies. And  here  two  other  reasons  would  also  interfere. 
First,  the  principle  which  the  commons  were  compelled  to 
assert,  was  by  their  very  position  not  so  much  the  ascendancy 
of  merit,  as  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  ;  whatever  consciousness 
they  may  have  had  of  their  own  moral  approximation  to  the 
few,  was  not  so  much  an  acknowledged  fact  to  which  they  could 
appeal,  as  an  ovcnvhelming  motive  urging  them  to  proceed. 
Secondly,  the  historj'  of  the  stiaiggles  of  the  Roman  Plebs,  be- 
tween the  years  U.C.  311--389,  shows  how  essential  it  must 
have  been  to  their  success,  to  put  foi'ward  a  definite  cry  of  the 
interests  of  the  6fjjjL0^,  rather  than  a  vague  watchword  of  the 
interests  of  merit,  which  would  have  aifoixied  so  wide  an  open- 
ing for  all  the  influences  so  powerfidly  exercised  by  the  Roman 
patricians.  From  the  same  cause,  it  became  characteristic  of 
democracies  to  institute  election  by  lot  for  election  by  suffrage ; 
an  institution  which,  considered  abstractedly,  would  seem  to 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  influence  of  the  people — but 
which  was  in  iact  intended  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the  other- 
wise probable  occupation  of  all  offices  by  the  nobles,  exactly 


*  TliuH  Aristotlo  repeatedly  insists  on 
the  fact,  that  the  leading  difference  hc- 
tween  an  oligarchy  and  a  democracy, 
lies  in  Uie  preference  given  by  the  for- 
mcr  (tiot   to    cxclusivoncas,   but)    to 


wealth ;  and  tliat,  if  it  were  possible  for 
tlie  governing  majority  of  a  state  to  be 
also  tlie  most  wealthy,  tliat  state  would 
not  be  a  democracy,  but  an  oligarchy. 
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analogous  to  the  Lex  Licinia,  which,  in  excluding  the  plebeians 
from  the  power  of  filling  up  one  of  the  consulships,  fitr  more 
effectually  secured  to  them  the  other,  than  if  both  had  been 
left  nominally  open  to  them* 

There  being  then  this  clear  difference  between  the  '^  aristo*^ 
cracy,"  properly  so  called,  as  the  constitution  of  the  heroic  ages^ 
— and  the  "  oligarchy"  and  "  democracy,"  properly  so  called,  as 
being  the  constitutions  of  later  ages ;  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
how  £Etr  there  was  any  ground  for  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks 
to  blend  the  attributes  of  this  actual  *'  aristocracy"  with  those 
of  the  ideal  and  perfect  polity,  ftirther  than  appears  from  what 
has  been  already  stated.  That  the  old  aristocracies  had  no 
such  inherent  and  indisputable  superiority  over  the  constitutions 
of  a  later  date,  is  obvious  from  the  very  fibct  of  those  later  go* 
vemments  having  arisen.  To  use  the  language  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  passage  so  often  referred  to,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  which  had  at  first  been  possessed  only  by  a  few,  were 
shared  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  community — ^who 
thus  became  naturally  entitled,  as  they  were  naturally  qualified, 
to  a  greater  share  in  the  government  than  they  had  before  pos-* 
sessed.  But  however  much  this  may  have  been  the  case,  there 
must  have  been  some  ground,  not  merely  in  words,  but  in 
things,  for  the  notion  in  question.'    In  a  people  so  susceptible 


B  It  may  not  be  unindtnictiTe  to  give 
a  list,  which  might  easily  be  enlarged,  of 
words  which  from  a  general  sense  hare 
passed  into  the  half-cant,  or  slang  phra- 
seology of  Greek  politics :  and  it  is  cn- 
rioos  how  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  that  remarkable  sketch  of  the  whole 
progress  of  a  Greek  revolution  which 
we  possess  in  the  viiith  Book  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

(1.)  irtfti^iff  in  the  sense,  not  of  general 
wickedness,  but  of  the  low  meanness 
of  the  rabble  or  extreme  democracy. 
— Thuc.  VI.  63,  89 ;  viii.  47,  73,  97  ; 
Arist  Pol.  IV.  8 ;  V.  11;  Aristoph. 
Eq*  185,  186;  Nub,  101,  102. 
(2.)  MaX»»ayafiff  in  the  sense  of  ^  gen- 
tlemen,** and  hence,  espedaUy  of  the 
^higher  orders,"  or  ''the  aristocra- 
cy ;"  a  meaning  too  well  known  to  need 
illustration,  except  for  the  sake  of  the 

IV. 


striking  instance  of  it  in  Thucyd.  viik 
48,  and  the  antithems  in  which  it 
stands  to  trtfti^it  in  the  two  passages 
above  quoted  from  Aristophanes. 

(3.)  ia-iiiJsiTf,  like  the  Latin  ^  boni," 
^  optimatos,"  in  the  same  sense  as 
»mXt»myaf$!, 

(4.)  ^wMTM,  again  in  the  same  sense, 
''the  higher  orders f*  but  a  taame 
not  like  the  two  former,  assumed  by 
themselves,  but  applied  to  them  by 
those  who  considered  themselves  op- 
pressed. (Compare  the  sense  of  )vv«r- 
Tfi«,  in  Arist  Pd.  iv.  6 ;  Thuc.  vii. 
62,  in  the  sense,  not  generally  of  "  op- 
pression," but  specially  "  of  aristocra- 
tical  oppression.") — Thucyd.  p<unm, 
but  especially  viii.  21,  48,  44,  63,  90. 

(5.)  #«fM>vfif,  (as  applied  specially  to 
Uie  temper  of  oligarchies  or  ariato- 
ctaoea.'^    TVraft.  \.  ^^%  vv\*  ^t>^  ^> 
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— so  implicitly  trusting — so  enslaved  to  the  meaning  of  words 
as  were  the  Greeks,  with  words  so  fraught  with  philosophical 
truths,  and  so  calculated  to  influence  a  nation,  as  were  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  mere 
name  of  opcoTOxpaiia,  should  have  on  the  one  hand  reaUy  tended 
to  preserve  a  higher  standard  among  those  states  to  which  it 
was  applied ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  led  others  to  suppose  that 
they  really  contained  a  living  principle  of  virtue  in  a  gieate 
measure  than  usual,  and  that  however  much  they  failed  of  ze^ 
lizing  their  theory,  yet  still  that  their  theory  was  itself  good 
and  noble,  and  that  whoever  drank  freely  of  the  spirit  of  their 
constitution  would  receive  only  good,  whereas  he  who  drank 
of  the  spirit  of  later  governments  would  receive  good  mixed 
with  much  evil.  If  the  mere  sight  of  the  rocks  of  the  Pnyx  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  Athenian  populace  vdth  a  totally  dis- 
tinct frame  of  mind,  (Aristoph.  Eq.  750,)  if  the  mere  sound  of 
the  word  "  tyranny"  was  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  frenzy, 
(Thucyd.  vi.  53.),  we  can  well  understand  how  a  veneration 
for  the  title  and  forms  of  the  constitutions,  which  lingered 
amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  should  still  so 
sway  the  mind  of  Greece,  that  no  democratical  or  oligarchical 
tendencies  could  easily  counteract  its  influence. 

There  was,  moreover,  one  feature  peculiar  to  the  older  go* 
vernments,  which  entitled  them  to  peculiar  respect.  In  them, 
and  not  in  the  new  constitutions,  whose  very  origin  set  them 
free  more  or  less  from  the  restraint  of  ancient  ties,  was  to  be 
found  a  deep  reverence  for  law, — a  controul  exercised  by  law 
over  the  mass  of  society.  Education,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  (itoiJsia  Tcpoc  trjv  TioXtTSiov)  was  the  especial  aim 
— self-controul  (ooKppoouvTj)  the  especial  virtue — of  those  govern- 


84 ;  Till.  53,  64 ;  a»«Xffr/«,  (as  ap- 
ptied  specially  to  the  vice  of  demo- 
Grades.)  Thucvi.  89.  For  the  great 
fact  on  which  this  difference  of  mean- 
ing is  based,  see  Ar.  Pol,  iv.  3. 

(6.)  ty90ftUf  as  the  especial  virtoe  of  ar- 
istocratical  constitation8.*-Tfauc.yiii. 
64;  Arist  Pol,  it.  8.  See  Pindar 
paaim,  for  its  especial  application  to 
Corinth. 

(7.)  i*iTn^u9f,  in  the  sense  of  ^fit,*'  or 
**  congenial,  in  a  political  and  party 
point  of  view."--Thuc.  vii.  40 ;  t.  64 , 


82;  IT.  78;  tii.  73,  86;  Tin.  17,  46, 
47, 48,  63,  64,  70. 

(8.)  rmXmtitat^C^mf  especially  of  the 
distress  suffered  by  the  rich  from  the 
public  burdens. — Thuc.  Tin.  47,  63. 

(9.)  o/u0*0i«,po/ttica^  agreement. — Thuc. 
Tin.  76, 93.  Compare  Aristotle's  de- 
finition of  it,  as  ^dXtrixh  pXia, — E!th, 
IX. 

(10.)  fifi  l^ir^imf,  used  for  one  party 
keeping  watch  on  another. — Tlinc. 
Ti.  40;  Tin.  69,  73. 
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ments' which  most  nearly  approached  antiquity.  Obedience  to 
law  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Spartan  character.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  such  once  for  all  by  Herodotus  in  the  argument  which 
he  makes  Demaratus  hold  with  Xerxes,  (vii,  104.)  It  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  celebrated  epitaph  of  those  who  died  at  Ther- 
mopylae, (vii.  228.)  Such  a  feeling,  valuable  at  all  times,  was 
especially  valuable,  and  especially  suited  to  be  a  safeguard  of 
virtue,  in  an  age  when  human  law  was  regarded  as  the  great — 
almost  the  only  £xed — sanction  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  which  animated  the  party  of  Aristophanes  against 
the  sophists  of  Athens,  whose  disputations  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  their  respect  for  law.  In  proportion  as  this  principle 
was  the  ideal  rule  of  aristocracies,  and  in  proportion  to  its  es- 
pecial sacredness,  was  the  horror  entertained  in  them  against 
any  violation  of  it,  and  the  mischief  attendant  on  such  violation. 
Unconstitutional  conduct  (7capavo|jaa)  was  with  the  Spartans  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  as  from  the  strictness  with  which  the  bond 
of  law  was  kept  up  resulted  the  peculiar  purity  of  their  internal 
relations,  so  from  the  same  cause  resulted  the  peculiar  vices 
of  their  external  relations,  when  they  escaped  from  its  restraint. 
Like  cliildren  who  have  been  held  in  leading-strings,  they 
rushed  into  excesses  at  the  slightest  relaxation.  The  Harmosts 
of  Sparta,  who  were  sent  out  to  govern  foreign  countries,  were 
notorious  for  the  lawlessness  of  their  proceedings,  (Thucyd.  iv. 
132.)  Pausanias  was  dazzled  and  intoxicated  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  contact  with  Persian  grandeur,  (Thucyd.  i.  133.) 
The  Athenians  appeal  to  the  heartless  indifference  of  the  Spar- 
tans towards  their  allies,  as  a  well  known  fiict,  (Thucyd.  v.  109.) 
and  nowhere  does  the  licentiousness  and  lawlessness  (dxoXoota) 
of  heathen  manners  appear  more  remarkably  than  in  those  Do- 
rian aristocracies  of  Magna  Grecia,  which  had  been  transformed 
into  oligarchies.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  proverb,  "  A  beggar 
mounted  runs  his  horse  to  death." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  identification  of  the  aptaroxpaiia 
with  the  ideal  polity,  was  the  result,  not  so  much  of  a  strong 
antipopular  feeling,  but  of  a  strong  reverence  for  antiquity,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  influence  of  law.  The  process  of  this 
identification  may  be  illustrated  by  the  process  which  identified 
the  character  of  ideal  wickedness  with  the  "tyranny,"  except  that 
in  the  case  of  aristocracy  the  name  of  the  ideal  was  conferred 
on  the  actual ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  tyrsiTiTi^^  VXva  wKCftfe  ^S.^^ 
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mutual  was  conferred  on  the  ideal.  In  the  case  of  the  aristo-* 
cracy,  the  name  of  perfect  government  was  never  torn  asunder 
completely  from  the  form  which  was  once  supposed  so  nearly 
to  have  approached  it ;  and  therefore  when,  in  after  times,  men 
wished  to  embody  the  great  ideas  which  they  had  conceived  of 
perfect  polities,  they  naturally  turned  to  the  body  in  which  tiiese 
ideas  had  been  clothed  before.  In  the  case  of  the  tyranny,  the 
fact  that  an  ambitious  and  selfish  government  had  been  first  faHlj 
e:xemplified  in  a  usurping  "  prince,"  or  stamped  the  once  hon-* 
ourable  name  of  members  of  the  royal  families,  Tupowoc  with  m 
stain  of  perpetual  infiimy,  and  impressed  the  Greeks  with  the 
notion  that  no  name  could  be  so  fitly  applied  to  the  principle 
of  the  utmost  possible  misgovemment,  as  the  name  which  de«r 
scribed  the  order  of  those  who  first  broke  down  the  ancient 
system  of  states  by  their  usurpation.  Just  in  the  same  manner 
the  name  Beynard  was  applied  to  the  abstract  idea  of  cunning 
in  the  fox,  from  the  cunning  Prince  of  that  name  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  to  the  respective  prin-* 
ciples  which  they  designate,  from  their  accidental  exemplifica- 
tions in  the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Irish  marauders.  Thus, 
as  the  Greek  took  no  account  in  the  one  case  of  misgoverned 
aristocracies,  so  in  the  other  case  he  took  no  account  of  well- 
governed  tyrannies ;  as  in  the  one  case  the  virtue  of  the  citizen 
coidd  be  developed  perfectly  only  in  the  dpcaroxpatia,  (Ar.  JPoL 
III.  4,)  so  in  the  other  case  the  xupawtxo^  was  held  to  be  only 
imperfectly  wicked,  until  he  was  armed  with  the  actual  power 
of  the  xipowoc,  (Plato,  Mep.  viii.) 

This  representation  of  iptoroxpaxia  will  enable  us  to  arrange 
the  seemingly  discordant  classification  of  constitutions  in  the 
works  of  Greek  authors.  The  two  scientific  divisions  in  the 
Ethics  (Yiii.)  and  Politics  (iii.)  coincide  exactly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  iroXtTSta  in  JPol.  ili.,  for  Ttixoxpatia  in 
Eth.  VIII.  With  these  also  agrees  that  in  Isoc.  Panath.  260  ; 
because,  though  he  only  enumerates  three^  viz.,  oligarchy,  de- 
mocracy, and  monarchy,  yet  his  position,  that  in  each  of  these 
the  government  may,  or  may  not,  be  conducted  on  principles 
of  aristocracy,  shews  that  they  would  accordingly  be  split  up 
into  three  pure,  or  three  corrupt  forms.  The  four  forms  in  the 
viiith  and  ixth  Books  of  Plato's  Republic^  in  Xenophon's  Ageai- 
laus^  and  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^  might  be  expected  a  priori  to 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  to  diffec  from  those  in  the  Ethics 
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and  PolitieSy  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  ideal  or  scientific 
arrangement  which  Aristotle  followed  in  the  two  last  named 
treatises,  is  superseded  in  these  by  a  representation  of  the  ac- 
tually existing  order  of  things.  From  this  same  cause,  how- 
ever, these  four  forms  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  four  out  of 
the  six  forms  in  the  JBthios  and  PoliticSj  viz.  the  three  corrupt 
forms,  and  that  which,  under  the  name  of  icoXtxeCa  in  the  Polities^ 
and  a£  tifioxpatia  in  the  Ethics^  is  distinguished  firom  the  other 
two  pure  forms,  as  being  not  merely  ideal,  but  actual.  We 
«hall  find  accordingly,  that  in  adjusting  these  distributions  of 
the  existing  constitutions  of  Greece,  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  the 
Rhetoric^  the  Ethics^  and  the  PoUtice^  the  SXtyapxia  and  dy](io- 
xpcrcta  occur  in  all,  and  will  therefore  be  allowed  in  all  to  coin- 
cide. The  Topowic  also  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Politics^  and  of  Xenophon,  will  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
two  sub-divisions  into  which  Aristotle  in  the  Rhetoric  divides 
[AOVopx^A)  ^z*9  'Tupowic;  the  other  sub-division  being  ^  ram 
To&v.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  see  whether,  under  the  only 
remaining  form  of  government  in  these  classifications,  we  are 
to  find  merely  different  names  for  the  same  constitution, 
or  different  constitutions.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  dpiotoxpcma  of  the  Rhetoric  with  the  xpmjrtx^ 
aptoToxpaua  of  Plato ;  or  in  perceivings  tiiat  both  of  these  terms 
answer  exactly  to  that  milder  and  more  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  only  proper  representa- 
tive of  the  Greek  dptotoxpaxCa.  Further,  this  dptotoxparia  hav- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  much  more  in  common  with  the  old  ^- 
otXeta  of  the  heroic  ages  than  with  the  more  modem  ^yapxto, 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  agree  with  Xenophon's  PaocXeCo,  which 
would  be  taken  from  the  Spartan  constitution,  as  it  appeared 
when  the  regal  element  was  strongly  brought  forward,  as  in  the 
person  of  Agesilaus.  Lastly,  if  we  examine  the  passage  in 
Arist.  Poh  IV.  7,  when  he  describes  what  may  be  called  the 
outlying  constitutions — and  of  these,  chiefly  the  dpcoroxporia  in  its 
actual  state,  as  distinct  frova  the  ideal  dptoroxporia,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Arist.  Pol.  vii.,  we  shall  find  that  he  considers 
it  to  be  hardly  discernible  from  the  iroXtxeia  or  Ttfioxpaxia  of  Pol, 
ni.  and  Eth,  viii.  For,  having  closed  the  chapter  on  the  ac- 
tual ipeoTOxpotCa,  he  proceeds, — "  We  must  now  enquire  about 
the  form  commonly  called  icoXtteia  ....  which  we  have  \\laR.^ 
in  this  order,  not  as  being  a  corni\>t  ?otm  wx^  xskot^  ^^si  *^^ 
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ss  coiiffrred  on  the  ideal.     In  tUo  cose  of  the  aristo- 
le  name  of  pcribct  govcmmvnt  was  never  torn  asunder 
ly  frum  the  form  which  was  once  supposed  so   neariy 
ipproached  it ;  and  therefore  when,  in  after  times,  tnun 
3  embody  the  great  ideas  which  they  had  conceived  of 
olitiea,  they  naturally  tiuTied  to  the  body  in  which  these 
1  been  clothed  before.     In  the  case  of  the  tyrajiny,  the 
an  ambitious  and  selfish  government  had  been  first  folly 
ied  in  a  usurping  "  prince,"  or  stamped  the  once  hon- 
name  of  members  of  the  royal  families,  tupawot  with  a 
fjerpetual  infamy,  and  impressed  the  Greeks  with  the 
lat  no  name  could  be  so  fitly  applied  to  the  principle     ' 
tmost  possible  nusgovemment,  as  tlie  name  which  de- 
lic  order  of  thoso  who  first  broke  down  the  ancient 
if  stiitca  by  their  usurpation.     Just  in  the  same  manner 
e  Reynard  was  applied  to  the  abstract  idea  of  cunning 
X,  from  tlie  cunning  Prince  of  that  name  in  the  midtUe 
id  thu  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  to  the  respective  prin- 
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cult  there  to  discover  which  he  prefers.  The  difierence,  however, 
lies  in  the  more  democratical  form  of  the  tcoXit&Co, — ^and  when 
we  consider  the  delight  with  which  he  exposes  the  &ults  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  (^PoL  ii.  7,) — ^the  spirit  of  censure  rather 
than  of  praise  in  which  he  appears  to  have  reviewed  all  the 
constitutions  which  he  enumerates  in  Pol,  n.  generally,-— when 
we  see,  that  in  speaking  of  existing  forms,  he  usually  adopts  the 
name  tcoXitsCo,  and  not  ipioroxpoxia,  to  express  the  highest  form — 
and  that  in  the  aptoxi]  icoXixeia  of  Pol,  vii.,  he  gives  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  democratical  element — ^it  woidd  appear 
that  he  abides  on  the  whole  by  his  decision  in  Pol,  m.,  and 
places  the  TcoXiT&ta  first,  and  the  actual  ipioxoxparia  second* 

It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  worth  observing,  that  in  this  last 
age  of  Greece,  we  find  traces  of  the  word  TcoXixeia  itself  assnm* 
ing  the  same  importance  that  in  earlier  ages  was  attached  ex- 
clusively to  iptoToxpoxia.  How  highly  it  was  prized,  appears 
from  the  praise  bestowed  by  Thucyd.  vin.  98,  on  what  seems 
to  have  been  thought  an  exemplification  of  it ;  and  thus  the 
supposed  excellence  of  the  actual  form  in  this  case  invested  its 
name  with  an  ideal  character  of  praise,  as  the  supposed  wick- 
edness of  the  actual  xupowi;  invested  its  name  with  an  ideal 
character  of  blame ;  tcoXixsCo,  and  not  ipcoroxpaxia,  is  the  title  of 
Plato's  Utopia,  as  well  as  of  Aristotle's,  and  the  name,  par  ix- 
ceUence,  of  a  constitution ;  and  the  subsequent  theories  of  ima- 
ginary states,  have  from  it  usually  taken  the  forms  of  '*  repub- 
lics" or  "  commonwealths." 

A.  P.  Staitlby, 


XXIII. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  POSITIONS  OP  THE 
ATHENIAN  LINES  AND  THE  SYRACUSAN  DEFENCES, 

AS  DESCaiBED  BY  TmJCTDmES,  IK  BOOKS  VI.  &  VH.  OF  mS  mSTOBY.^ 


I  HAVE  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Editors 
of  the  Classic  Historians,  when  determining  local  positions, 


^  This  EfiBay,  which  has  hcen  printed  I  with  considerable  improTeineiLt&  vcA. 
before^  appears  here  as  a  secoi^d  edition,  I  «Sb3&&Qnft  V;f  V2kub  «qSdss«-^£a.* 
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were  too  often  inclined  to  trust  to  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
without  taking  sufficient  trouble  to  compare  and  exanmie  lor 
themselves ;  and,  though  more  attention  has  of  late  been  paid 
to  this  necessary  part  of  a  historian's  and  critic's  duty,  by  stady* 
ing  the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  there  are  still  many  doubt- 
ful points  left  unsettled,  partly  through  vagueness  in  the  di^ 
scriptions  of  the  original  writers  themselves,  and  partly  fiH>m 
not  thoroughly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed. I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  when  examming- 
the  remarks  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Editors  of  Thucy* 
dides  (GoUer  and  Arnold)  on  the  operations  of  the  Athenian 
army  before  Syracuse,  and  the  drawings  they  have  given  of  the 
positions  of  the  hostile  forces.  It  appeared  to  me  that  some- 
thing more  satisfisu^ory  might  be  obtained  regarding  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  lines,  than  what 
these  and  other  Editors  had  produced,  by  a  strict  examination 
of  the  historian's  language,  and  the  different  localities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

It  is  well  known  to  philologists,  that  the  Greek  prepositions 
were  originally  employed  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of  bodies 
towards  each  other,  and  that,  in  the  bearings  of  places,  they  are 
generally  used  with  an  accurate  distinction  by  the  Greek  writers, 
and  by  none  more  so  than  Thucydides.  Commentators  have 
frequently  fidlen  into  errors  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  these 
distinctions :  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  following  remarks,  that  the  two  Editors  above  mentioned 
have  fiedled  in  pointing  out  the  true  positions  of  the  opposing" 
armies,  by  paying  too  little  attention  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  terms  employed  by  the  historian.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
obscurity  in  some  of  Thucydides'  descriptions :  but  this  might 
have  been  expected,  as  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  siege, 
and  must  have  received  the  report  from  some  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,  less  able  than  himself  to  describe  places  and  events 
with  minute  accuracy.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  state  the 
leading  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  vrithout  giving  any  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  distance  of 
places  from  each  other,  than  was  necessary  for  a  general  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  contending  armies.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  positions  of 
the  Athenians  and  Syracusans  at  difSsrent  periods  of  the  siege, 
is  merely  an  approximation  to  \k^  tnxtli,    I  have  no  doubt  that 
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a  person  on  the  spot,  with  Thucydides  in  his  hands,  notwith^ 
standing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  siege,  would 
be  able  to  point  out  very  nearly  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  both 
armies ;  for,  however  the  works  of  man  may  disappear  and  de- 
cay, the  grand  features  of  nature  are  imperishable:  and  these 
form  frequent  points  of  reference  by  the  historian. 
.  The  scene  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  two  armies  lay 
between  the  port  called  Trogilus,  towards  the  northwest  of  the 
city,  (near  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  Thapsns,  the  Atheni- 
ans efiPected  their  second  landing,)  across  a  part  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolse,  a  hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  downwards  to  the  large 
harbour,  near  the  low  marshy  groimd  in  that  quarter.  K  these 
lines  had  been  completed,  they  would  have  formed  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  embracing  the  districts  called  Tyche  and  Te- 
menites,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Marsh  Lysimelia.  The  for- 
tifications of  Syracuse  on  the  west  were,  at  that  period,  oarried 
a  little  below  the  Portus  Trogiliorum,  across  the  lower  part  of 
Tyche  and  Temenites,  and  terminated  a  short  way  above  the 
docks  at  the  large  harbour ;  thus  enclosing  that  part  of  the  city 
called  Acradina.  The  following  description,  kindly  furnished 
to  me  by  a  literary  friend,^  will  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
difiPerent  quarters  of  the  city : — "  The  position  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse is  easily  ascertained,  as  it  was  built  on  rising  ground ;  and 
its  walls,  22  miles  in  circumference,  may  be  traced  all  round  the 
edge.  The  modem  town  occupies  only  the  Island  of  Qrtygia^ 
containing,  according  to  Barigny's  statement,  18,000  inhabitants 
in  1787.  Half  a  mile  from  the  modem  gate,  that  is,  from  the 
point  where  the  island  approaches  the  mainland,  connected  by 
a  drawbridge,  a  single  granite  pillar  is  shown,  marking  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forum.  From  this  central  point,  looking  norths 
east,  we  had  Acradina  on  the  right  hand,  and  Neapolis  on  the 
left ;  Qrtygia  behind,  and  Tyche  before  us :  beyond  which,  and 
in  a  north-west  direction,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
the  forum,  the  citadel  of  Epipolse,  answering  exactly  to  the  de- 
scription of  Thucydides :  Toyv  'EmTcoXwv  x<»pbu  iicoxpi^vot)  ts  xod 
uicsp  T^c  icoXecDC  eu8o(  x8e{i£vou. — V&XP^  t^<  icoXeo)^  iioxXtvfc  '^  ioti, 
xol  Iia9av6<  iwcv  ^aa> — ^vi.  36." 

I  shall  pass  over  the  first  landing  of  the' Athenians  in  the 
large  harbour,  and  the  subsequent  battle,  in  which  the  Syra- 


'  Qtorgfi  ForbeBi  Eoi^.,  B«sikev,'&iQ53^inQx^ 
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cusans  were  defeated,  as  the  Athenians  soon  after  set  sail  for 
Catana,  with  the  intention  of  wintering  there,  and  recruiting 
their  forces.  During  the  winter,  however,  the  Syracusans  built 
a  wall  near  the  city,  almost  entirely  fronting  £pipol»,  and  car* 
ried  so  &r  as  to  enclose  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temenites,  in 
order  that,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  field,  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  obliged  to  form  their  lines  at  a  distance  from 
the  city.  In  both  Goller's  and  Arnold's  map,  the  wall  is  car- 
ried round  the  whole  of  the  district  called  Temenites,  on  the 
one  side  fronting  EpipoLc,  and  on  the  other  the  Marsh.  But 
this  does  not  seem  warranted  by  the  expressions  of  Thucydides. 
His  words  are :  iBxaixiCov  Sz  xal  oi  lupoxouotoi  Iv  t^  x^4^^^  ^^P^ 
T8  Tig  icoXei,  TOV  TejisviTTjv  Ivto^  TcotTjoaiisvot,  tstxoc  i^OLpi  tcov  to  icp&c 
Td<;  'EmitoXd;  6pa>v.  vi.  75.  This  wall  is  afterwards  called  icpoTEi- 
Xtqjia,  a  front  or  outwork.  If  the  historian  had  intended  to  de- 
scribe this  wall  as  carried  from  the  city  on  the  one  side,  look- 
ing towards  Epipolaj,  round  the  whole  of  the  Temenites  to  the 
walls  on  the  other  at  the  great  harbour,  he  would  have  used 
the  compound  verb  TtsptsTsixtCov.  Besides,  "tov  TeiisviTTjv**  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  district,  but  only  the  chapel  or  statue  of 
Apollo  witb  the  sacred  grove,  which  the  Syracusans  were  anxi- 
ous to  secure  within  their  lines,  as  he  was  the  tutelary  god  of 
their  city.  Neither  does  it  appear,  from  the  expressions  of  the 
historian,  that  the  Syracusans  carried  this  wall  from  the  city 
walls  on  either  side.  Thucydides  uses  the  preposition  icpo;  with 
the  dative  case,  Tcpoc  rq  ic6>£i,  not  at  the  city,  but  fronting  the 
city  at  a  short  distance.  J£  the  Syracusans  had  carried  this  wall 
from  the  city,  the  expression  would  have  been,  as  elsewhere,  am 
T^C  icoXsu)^  ip^a|j£vo(.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  aui^ 
postf  both  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  canying  their  line  of 
circumvallation  near  the  city ;  and  as  it  was  constructed  oppo- 
site Epipolse,  it  served  also  to  guard  the  town  from  an  attack  in 
that  quarter. 

The  Athenians  sailed  from  Catana  during  the  night,  and  land- 
ed about  daybreak  at  a  place  nearly  half-way  between  Tliapsus 
and  the  modern  Santa  Panagia.  Although  the  Syracusans  were 
sensible  that  the  city  would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger 
from  an  attack  on  that  side,  and  had  formed  the  design  of  guard- 
ing the  descent  from  the  heights,  yet  they  probably  expected 
tliat  the  Athenians  would  most  likely  land  their  forces  at  the 
great  harbour,  as  they  had  formerly  done ;  and  accordingly  they 
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were  reviewing  their  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  while 
the  enemy  were  marching  rapidly  and  unobserved  up  the  heights, 
and  soon  gained  the  ascent  at  Euryelus,  a  broad  ridge  or  knoll 
on  the  upper  part  of  Epipohe. 

"  Meanwhile,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  the  Syracusans,  surprised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Athenians  on  the  heights, 
hastened  from  the  banks  of  the  Anapus  to  attack  them.  The 
Syracusans  were  defeated,  and  fell  back  into  the  city ;  and  the 
Athenians,  on  the  following  day,  after  having  ineffectually  de- 
scended the  slope  of  Epipolas  towards  Syracuse,  to  try  to  pro- 
voke the  enemy  to  battle,  returned  to  their  former  position,  and 
built  a  fort  at  Labdalum" — "  on  the  highest  part  of  the  cliflBs  of 
Epipola),"  says  Thucydides,  "  looking  towards  Megara.*' 

After  fortifying  Labdalum,  a  fort  evidently  near  the  modem 
Belvidere,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  it,  the  Athenians  descended 
to  Tyca  or  Tyche,  which  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  exactly  south  of  Targetta ;  and  here 
they  first  began  their  line  of  circumvallation  on  the  northern 
side  towards  Trogilus.     Thucydides  says :  xod  r^  GorspoCa  d  ^ 
SisiXtCov  xm  'A07]vai(ov  to  icp6<  ^opkoc^  too  xuxXou  teixo;. — ivsi  t6v 
TpioyiXov  xoXoujjLsvw.     By  observing  the  situation  of  Trogilus, 
and  attending  to  the  name  of  the  place  T^ca,  it  would  appear 
that  they  began  their  line  where  the  district  called  T^ca 
meets  Epipolse,  on  the  ground  towards  the  north,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Trogilus,  and  considerably  lower  dovm,  in  order  that, 
as  the  historian  sajrs,  their  line  might  be  as  short  as  possible 
from  the  great  harbour  to  the  other  sea.    They  apparently 
chose  this  position,  both  to  secure  the  transport  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  from  their  fleet,  which  was  still  lying  at 
Thapsus,  and  also  to  block  up  the  Syracusans  in  that  quarter. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  this  position  in  mind,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  as  ifoarly  as  possible,  the  place  and  direction  of  the 
two  counterworks  of  the  Syracusans,  which,  I  apprehend,  have 
been  very  much  misunderstood  by  all  the  conmaentators  on 
Thucydides.     The  first  of  these  the  historian  calls  an  under 
wall,  B.  Yi.  c.  99 :  dSz  £opaxo6oiot  oifxkn  H^Xano  ftaxcvSuveoetv, 
(wcoretxiCew  dl  £(i£tvov  ld6xsi  etvoi  ig  Ixetvot  SfieXXov  fi^stv  to  tsTxo;. 
*'  The  Syracusans  resolved  no  longer  to  hazard  a  battle ;  but  it 
seemed  more  advisable  to  build  an  under  (or  transverse)  wall 
in  the  direction  where  the  Athenians  were  about  to  carr^  thavt 
wall."     He  adds :  iisixtCov  o5v  Vs^^^^r^^:,  h£^  xt^^  fy^f^^^^S^^ysin^ 
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opSaiJLS'^oc,  xoxu)^  ToD  xuxXou  Tu)v  'Adifjvauov  l-puxpcsiw  xsTxcx;  Syovttc? 
tdc  TS  IXdoc  l3cx6irrovTS(;  xoQ  Tejjivax;  xai  TOSpyotx;  SoXivouc  xotio- 
w/re;.     "  They  therefore  proceeded  with  the  building,  commenc- 
ing from  their  city,  carrying  forward  a  transverse  wall  below 
the  circmnvallation  of  the  Athenians,  cutting  down  the  olives 
of  the  sacred  groves,  and  raising  wooden  towers."   "  The  situa- 
tion of  this  counterwork,**  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  has  been  nrach 
disputed.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  was  carried  in  a  norths 
west  direction,  parallel  to  and  under  the  southern  cliff  of  E!pi- 
poise,  in  that  lower  elevation  half-way  between  Epipote  and  ttie 
plain,  which  was  partly  occupied  at  a  later  period  by  the  quarter 
called  Neapolis,  and  at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  the  sacred  ground 
of  Apollo  Temenites,  which  the  Syracusans  had  lately  enclosed 
within  their  line  of  defence,  for  the  express  purpose  of  lengthen- 
ing the  line  of  the  enemy's  circumvallation.     Thus,  of  the  three 
counterworks  which   the   Syracusans   attempted  at  different 
periods  of  the  siege,  the  first  was  carried  along  the  plateau 
or  terrace  of  Neapolis ;  the  second  at  a  still  lower  level,  down 
in  the  very  valley ;  and  the  third  was  above  the  first,  upon  the 
slope  of  EpipolsB  itself."'    I  shall  make  no  observations  upon 
the  line  marked  by  Goller  in  his  map,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  incorrect  one,  as  it  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the  his- 
torian's description ;  and  besides,  he  makes  it  commence  from 
the  wall  round  the  Temenites,  instead  of  from  the  city.    There 
appear  to  me  to  be  various  reasons  for  suspecting  the  accuracy 
of  the  position  assigned  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  this  counterwork.    It 
is  true,  the  Athenians  intended  to  carry  their  lines  of  circum- 
vallation from  Trogilus  across  the  slope  of  Epipol©  down  to 
the  great  harbour.     But  the  only  demonstration  they  had  yet 
made,  was  to  extend  them  in  the  direction  of  Trogilus,  which 
would  have  brought  them  very  near  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the 
nortJiem  side,  where  the  danger  was  most  imminent.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  historian's  description,  that  a  single  stone  had 
as  yet  been  laid  down  in  the  direction  of  the  line  assigned  by 
Dr.  Arnold ;   and,  therefore,  the  wall  which  he  supposes  the 
Syracusans  were  building,  could  not  be  called  a  67roT8txtojia,  or 
under  wall.     It  would  have  been  equally  useless  to  have  carried 
their  wall  up  Epipolae,  because  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  com- 
menced their  works  in  that  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  Lab- 
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dalum ;  and,  in  feict,  never  did  carry  them  completely  across  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  They  began,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
the  low  ground,  carrying  their  wall  northward.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  purpose  of  the  Syracusans  to  prevent  fhe  Athe- 
nians from  completing  the  blockade  in  that  quarter ;  and  they, 
therefore,  began  their  wall  in  the  direction  where  the  Athe- 
niana  were  about  to  carry  theirSy  viz.  northwardsy  towards  Tro- 
gilus. 

Without  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  ground,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  from  what  part  of  the  city  the  transverse  wall  com- 
menced, or  the  precise  direction  in  which  it  was  carried.  As 
it  was  intended  to  cut  the  proposed  Athenian  line,  it  must  have 
been  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  evidently  was  so,  because  we 
find  the  historian  stating,  B.  vii.  c.  4,  *'  that  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  after  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  the  Lacedemonian 
with  reinforcements,  commenced  building  a  single  wall  through 
Epipolse,  proceeding  upwards  from  the  city,  icpoc  xb  Ipeopatov 
(mx^)  towards  the  cross  wall."  It  seems  clear  from  this  pas- 
sage that  the  Athenians  had  not  destroyed  the  whole  wall  first 
built  by  the  Syracusans,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  approach- 
ed their  own  lines,  together  with  the  palisades  erected  to  protect 
the  workmen.  J£  they  had  begun  it  more  to  the  south,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  new  wall  running  up  from  the 
city  in  that  quarter,  which  they  afterwards  built.  Besides,  if 
the  Athenian  lines  had  been  begun  to  be  formed  "  on  the  higher 
ground,  on  the  slope  or  fiace  of  Epipolse,"  according  to  Dr. 
Arnold,  by  what  way  would  the  Syracusans  have  marched  to 
join  Gylippus  ?  They  did  not  proceed  up  Epipolse,  nor  on  the 
southern  side,  but  along  the  base  of  the  hill  in  the  opening  be- 
tween the  Athenian  lines,  which  evidently  at  that  time  did  not 
reach  the  clifiBs  on  the  north  side.^ 

After  destroying  a  part  of  this  counterwork,  the  Athenians 
resolved  to  send  their  fleet  round  to  the  great  harbour,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  carry  their  lines  from  the  cliffs  of  Epipolse 
on  the  southern  side,  downwards  across  the  low  ground  as  far 
as  the  harbour.  The  Syracusans  endeavoured  to  intersect  this 
line,  by  digging  a  trench  and  forming  palisades  across  the 
marshy  ground,  somewhat  similar  to  their  works  on  the  north- 


^  The  supposed   direction   of  this  |  yfr*T$ixtr/ut,  will  be  seen  in  the  accom.- 
XyxA^tff  vux»tt  which  is  also  called  \  pttn^Vn^mv^. 
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em  side.  Their  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  who 
took  both  the  palisades  and  the  trench,  and  drove  the  right 
wing  of  the  Syracusans  back  to  the  city,  while  the  left  fled  to 
the  river  Anapus,  where  they  rallied,  and  put  to  flight  a  select 
body  of  Athenians  who  pursued  them.  In  this  skirmish,  La- 
machus,  the  colleague  of  Nicias,  was  slain,  the  only  officer,  after 
the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  who  seems  to  have  united  enters 
prise  with  judgment.  After  this  repulse  of  the  enemy,  the 
Athenians  soon  completed  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  firom 
Epipolse  to  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  close 
upon  the  beach ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  seem  to  have  paused 
in  their  operations  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town. 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  incapacity  of  Nicias, 
now  the  sole  Athenian  general,  for  so  important  a  command, 
than  the  neglect  to  fortify  the  heights  of  EpipoUe.^  He  knew 
that  the  Syracusans  had  sent  to  LacedaBmon  and  Corinth  to 
beg  assistance,  and  that  Gylippus,  a  celebrated  Spartan  officer, 
was  on  his  way  with  a  reinforcement  to  join  them.  He  sop- 
posed  that  Gylippus  would  attempt  to  enter  Syracuse  by  sea, 
and  never  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  would  cross  the 
island  and  enter  by  Epipolae.  If  he  had  finished  his  lines  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill  towards  Trogilus,  and  fortified  the 
heights  at  Euryelus,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Gylip- 
pus to  have  forced  an  entrance,  or  for  the  Syracusans  to  have 
marched  out  to  join  him,  as  all  the  other  points  were  sufficiently 
guarded.  All  that  Nicias  thought  proper  to  do,  was  to  erect  a 
fort  at  Labdalum,  at  some  distance  behind  Euryelus,  and  not 
within  view  of  the  Athenian  lines,  into  wliich  he  put  an  insuf- 
ficient garrison.  The  slope  of  Epipolse  was  still  open,  and  by 
it  the  Syracusans,  hearing  of  Gylippus'  approach,  marched  out 
with  a  numerous  body  to  meet  him,  having  passed  through  th^ 
open  space  between  the  Athenian  lines.  ®    When  they  had  united 


'  The  indedsion  of  Nicias  became 
proverbial.  Kms  finf,  says  Aristopha- 
nes, jiv,  689,  fi»  rof  Ar,  »v;^i  fvffra^tn 
tn  "fi^a  Vriy   fifuv,    evil   f(iXA.«viJM^y.~- 

fuXk»fiMf9t  to  be  as  hcdtating  and  slow 
as  Nicias. 

'  The  historian  does  not  inform  us 

whether  they  passed  through  the  space 

between  the  lines  that  reached  to  the 

baae  of  JEpipolee  on  the  80uth|  and  the 


commencement  of  those  that  were  ap- 
parently begun  about  the  middle  of  the 
slope  towards  the  nortli ;  or  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  these,  in  tlio 
space  between  the  unfinished  part  and 
Trogilus.  As  they  evidently  did  not 
ascend  Epipolro  by  Euryelus,  but 
marched  along  the  base  of  the  hiU  on 
tlie  north  side,  it  is  probable  that  they 
^^aaecd  through  the  Utter  opening. 
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their  forces,  they  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  ascended, 
without  opposition,  the  heights  of  Euryelus  by  the  same  pass 
through  which  the  Athenians  had  formerly  reached  it.  They 
then  descended  the  slope  against  the  Athenian  fortifications. 
Neither  party  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment :  but  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Nicias  to  have  hazarded 
one,  as  the  Syracusan  troops  were  so  ill  disciplined  and  un- 
steady, that  Gylippus  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  to 
the  height  called  TemeniteSy  which  seems  to  have  been,  not  as 
Dr.  Arnold  imagines,  "  the  cliff  of  Epipolae,  just  above  Nea- 
polis,"  nor,  as  some  other  conmientators  have  supposed,  the 
eminence  now  called  MongeheUiei^  which  would  have  placed 
them  in  the  rear  of  the  Athenians,  but  a  rising  rocky  ground, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sacred  grove,  opposite  to  and  adjoining 
the  southern  termination  of  the  clifis  of  Epipole.  **  It  was  at 
this  period  of  the  siege,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  '*  that  the  Syracusans 
commenced  their  third  counterwork,  which  Thucydides  de- 
scribes as  a  single  wall,  carried  up  through  Epipolse  in  a  cross 
direction." — "  The  direction  of  the  wall,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be 
doubted ;  it  was  to  be  carried  up  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  and  pass 
to  the  northward  of  the  finished  part  of  the  Athenian  lines ; 
thus  effectually  preventing  the  enemy  fi-om  carrying  their  lines 
across  Epipobe  and  down  to  the  sea  shore  at  Trogilus."  The 
words  of  Thucydides  are :  Kol  [xsta  Twha  ixeixtCov  d  Zupaxouotm 
xat  0^  ^^{la^^oi  Scd  Ta>v  'EmTcoXcbv,  i.'m  t^^  icoXeo)^  dp^ctjievot  Svcu  icp^ 
TO  Ipcapoiov,  telxo?  &7cXoov.  I  have  examined  the  passage  here 
quoted  with  as  much  attention  and  care  as  possible,  and  also 
the  opinions  of  several  commentators,  and  I  am  convinced  it 
will  not  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Dr.  Arnold  and 
others.  In  his  note  upon  it,  the  Doctor  says :  *'  They,  t.  e.  the 
Syracusans,  began  to  carry  a  single  wall  (the  Athenian  circum- 
vallation  was  a  double  wall,^  c.  2,  J  4,)  up  the  hill  of  Epipolae 
in  a  cross  direction,  that  is,  to  cross  the  line  of  the  Athenian 
wall," — "  as  we  had  ipcapoiov  xsTxoc  in  a  similar  sense,  vi.  99, 
2  3."  GoUer®  seems  to  have  formed  a  more  correct  notion  of 
the  passage,  though  his  account  is  not  very  clear :  "  L  e,  7cp6<: 
to  Tslxoc  epcapotov  xeT^o^  iitXouv  Itsix^Cov,  ut  teT^oc  bis  cogitetur, 


7  Dr.  Arnold  has  confounded  the  wall 
built  by  the  Athenians  on  the  south  to- 
wards the  great  harbour,  which  waa 


double,  with  the  wall  on  tlie  northern 
side,  which  is  nowhere  called  douhU. 
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estque  to  tsI^o^  hpLapatJO\  illud  teixoc  Syracusanonun,  quod  cap- 
tain per  Athenicnscs  vidimus,  vi.  100.  A  Syracusanis  i^tur 
prscter  prius,  vel  potius  versus  prius  Ipcoepotov  xsTxo;  nunc  mums 
alius  pcrduci  coepit,  ne  hostes  sibi  exitum  ex  urbe  interclude- 
rent.  Non  poterant  novum  murum  aliter  dirigere,  nisi  versus, 
murum  priorem,  ut  qui  transversus  esset,  nisi  forte  vellent  euDi 
9capdDiXT]Xov  cum  priore  facere,  id  quod  insanum  fuisset."  It  is 
impossible  that  the  words  SrsixiCov — rcpo;  to  fepcotpotov  teI^^o^  iiAxm 
can  bear  die  meaning  of  "  they  built  a  single  wall  in  a  cross 
direction,**  because  the  preposition  Tcpoc,  with  the  accusative, 
preceded  by  an  active  verb,  must  signify  towards,  in  the  direc- 
tian  towards  some  point,  and  not  in  a  cross  direction.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold seems  to  have  &llen  both  into  the  geographical  and  gram- 
matical mistake  by  making  the  Ipcapoiov  tsI/oc,  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  first  built,  "  to  run  along,"  as  he  says,  "  the  terrace  of 
Neapolis,  t.  e.  to  the  south  of  EpipoUe,^'  and  not  to  the  north- 
ward, as  has  been  already  described. 

The  Syracusans,  by  commencing  their  wall  from  the  city  up- 
wards through  EpipolsB,  had  three  objects  in  view: — 1.  To  pre- 
vent the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  line  of  circumvallation 
across  the  base  of  Epipolas ;  2.  To  defend  their  intended  coun- 
terwork, by  preventing  the  Athenians  from  turning  it  in  their 
rear;  and  lastly,  To  counterwork  them  in  the  direction  of 
Trogilus.     This  part  of  their  line  the  Athenians  seem  to  have 
neglected  while  they  were  finishing  tliat  on  the  southern  side.  ^ 
Thucydides  says,  vii.  22 :  tw  6h  SXXio  tou  xux>.ou  upo;  tov  Tpto-^oav 
lid  TT^  Ixlpov  OaXaooov  Xiftot  ts  7capa^pX7][i^>Gt  tw  izkkovi  i]8-Q  ^aocv, 
xai  ?0TW  fi  xal  -fjjAiepYa,  td  dh  xal  IgstpYaojiiva  xaTsXsiireTO*  icopdt 
TooouTOv  jisv  al  Supoxouooi  ^)wdov  xivJuvoo.     "  On  the  otiier  part  of 
their  line  towards  Trogilus  to  the  other  sea,  stones  had  already 
been  laid  down  fi)r  the  greater  part,  and  some  parts  were  left 
half,  and  others  wholly  finished :  to  such  a  state  of  danger  had 
Syracuse  been  exposed."     They  now  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion anew  to  this  other  part ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them, 
Gylippus  began  to  carry  on  a  counterwork,  proceeding  from  the 
city  upwards,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Athenian  wall,  and 
then  in  an  oblique  direction  across  a  part  of  the  slope  of  Epi- 
pola>,  towards  the  lyxapoiov  telxo;,  which  the  Syracusans  had 
formerly  raised,  and  which  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed.     If 
I  understand  Dr.  Arnold  aright,  he  seems  to  think  tiiat  this 
iTdouv  TZLXC^  was  both  to  be  carried  up  the  slope  of  Epipolap, 
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and  to  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  Athenian  lines:  whicli 
could  not  possibly  be,  if  the  account  already  given  of  the  place 
where  these  lines  commenced  be  correct.  Besides,  it  is  clear 
that  the  wall  was  not  intended  to  be  spcotpoicr^  i.  e,  to  cut  through 
the  projected  line  of  the  Athenians,  but  that  it  ran  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  theirs.  This  is  evident  from  what  the  historian 
says  in  B.  vil.  c.  5 :  '0[ib  r6>a7C7co<;  Sjia  ji^v  hv'/i}^  to  8ta  Ttbv 
'EtTtTcoXcbv  Tctx©;,  Toi^  XiOot;  xP^>ji£vo;  o3;  oi  'A(hjvaiot  TwpoGiMtps^oXovto 
o^toiv  •  Sjjia  51  TcapeTaaor^  i^oqtov  oei  itpo  tou  Tct^ftafiaroc  toO;  lupa- 
xouoiooi;  xat  Toi>;  &JjJi|iaxo'Jc.  The  expression  rpo  toi>  TstxicjiaTO^ 
means  "  before  his  fortification ;"  and  then  he  adds :  xai  h  x^pot 
YsvojjLSvot  l[iaxovTo  [iSTa^i  tm  TStxiG[wtTa)v,  "  and  then,  having  joined 
battle,  they  fought  between  the  lines."  But  how  could  they  be 
said  to  fight  between  the  lines,  if  the  counterwork  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  was  a  wall  run  straight  up  to  intersect  the  Athenian 
lines  ?  Gylippus  apologizes  for  the  defeat  which  the  Syracu- 
sans  sustained,  by  taking  the  blame  upon  himself,  as  he  had 
drawn  them  up  svroi;  Xiov  xuiv  T3txfi)v,  "too  much  within  tlio 
lines,"  where  their  cavalry  could  not  act.  In  preparing  for 
another  engagement,  Thucydides  observes,  xai  6  ru>x7tTCo;  tou< 
jjL^v  5TC>v(Tfl^  15(1)  zm  TEtx<5v  (loXXov  ^  rporepov  irposQOYOYwv  SyvejitoYSv 
aoToT;*  'qo^k  ^  iinrsa;  xal  toi»<  Axovnard^  Ix  71X07100  xdja^  xdiv '  A65- 
vaitov,  xaxd  ttjv  sopoxcopiav,  ^  twv  Tstx<»v  d|xcpOT£p(uv  aJ  ipr]faaiat  SXt^yov 
xal  Ttpoo^oXovTs;  0?  finc^c  Iv  rg  jao/^  t(j»  euoivufu^  xlpa  vm  A^vauu*.', 
oitsp  xat'  auTou;  -^v,  lip&J/ov.  "  And  Gylippus,  having  led  his 
troops  more  without  the  lines  than  formerly,  joined  battle  with 
them,  and  having  stationed  his  cavalry  and  darters  on  the  flank 
of  the  Athenians,  in  the  open  space  where  the  works  of  both 
lines  stopped ;  and  the  cavalry,  having  attacked  during  the 
battle  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  which  was  opposed  to 
them,  put  it  to  flight."  •     But  if  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to 


'  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  note,  remarks: 
^  The  Syracusans  fronted  towards  tlie 
west ;  their  cavalry,  therefore,  being  on 
their  right,  was  on  the  north  of  their 
line ;  and  it  was  on  the  narthem  side 
•f  Epipolse,  which  presented  the  great- 
est extent  of  clear  ground,  the  finished 
part  of  the  Athenian  line  being  on  the 
■outhem  side,  towards  the  clifb  looking 
to  the  south."  It  appears  quite  evident 
that  the  Athenians  never  attempted  to 

IV. 


fortify  that  part  of  Epipola)  at  aU.  They 
seem  to  have  commenced  their  lino  to- 
wards the  north,  about  the  middle  of 
the  slope;  their  first  object  being  to 
shut  out  tlio  Syracusans  from  the  Port 
of  Trogilus.  Tlicy  no  doubt  intended 
to  draw  their  lines  quite  across,  so  as  to 
meet  the  double  wall  already  built  from 
the  elifls  of  Epipolns  to  the  great  har- 
boor;  but  this  Uie^TiV9«t%fifi0(fiL^^^£kadE^»\. 
This,  1  tYdnV,  \a  cv^X»  «Ti^k»ixV  ^tcscdl  ^^ 
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the  direction  of  the  wall  which  the  Syracusans  were  raising,  it 
will  be  removed,  I  should  suppose,  })y  the  following  expressions : 
xat  TQ  iTrtousT]  vuxTt  e^Oaoov  7:apotxodo|iig3avTc^,  xat  TiapsX^vts;  r»^ 
Tc5v  oixo5o[iiav.  "  And  in  the  following  night  they  (the  Syracus- 
ans)  got  the  start  of  them  in  building  their  parallel  line,  and 
passed  the  building  of  the  Athenians."  The  preposition  Tcopd, 
in  composition  with  both  participles,  shows  clearly,  with  the 
first,  that  the  Syracusan  wall  was  built  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Athenians,  and  with  the  other,  that  it  was  carried  in  the  same 
direction  and  past  it.  The  same  kind  of  expressions  are  em- 
ployed by  Nicias  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians.  In  conse- 
quence of  getting  before,  or  outflanking  the  Athenians,  the  his- 
torian subjoins  the  following  remark,  c.  6 :  waTs  jxr^xirt  [xt^ts  autw 
xcoXusoftai  uTt'  a&Twv,  Ixsivo'JC  "^  ^t  TCOvtaTraaw  iizzarz^rfAb^on,  £i  xoA 
xpatdfev,  jjiYj  Zr;  Iti  ocpa;  SiTzoztiyJ,zai.  "  So  that  they  themselves 
could  no  longer  be  stopped  by  them,  and  they  wholly  deprived 
the  Athenians,  even  if  they  should  prove  victorious,  henccfiDrth 
of  the  power  of  circumvallating  them/' 

It  is  then  stated,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ships  of  the 
Corinthians,  Ambraciotes,  and  Leucadians,  the  crews  assisted 
the  SjTacusans  in  completing  the  rest  of  the  wall,  xal  $'JV£Tsi;rtoav 
xd  XotTTOV  ToT;  Zupoxooatot^,  \i&yp^  Toij  lyxapoio'j  tsi^ou;, — ^vii,  c.  7. 
This  passive  has  given  occasion  to  various  comments : — 
"  Some,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Athe- 
nian line  of  circumvallation,  which  was  Ipapotov  to  the  counter- 
work ;"  wliilo  GoUer  understands  it  of  the  counterwork  itself, 
translating  the  words  S'jvsTSixtasr;  to  Xotuov,  <tc.,  '*  prius  absolutis 
muri  extremis,  inteimedia  quoque  sedificando  ope  Corinthiorum 
etc.  expleverunt."  Dr.  Arnold  himself  is  of  the  former  opinion, 
for  in  his  note  ho  says,  jisxp'-  tou  lyxapoto'j  'zziyo'j^,  "  as  fiir  as  the 
line  of  the  cross  wall  of  the  Athenians,  which  crossed  the  line  of 
the  Sicilian  (Syracusan)  cross  wall  at  right  angles ;"  and  then 
he  refers  liis  readers  to  the  memoir  and  map  of  SjTacuse.  K  the 
observations  already  made  resi)ecting  the  direction  of  tlie  Athe- 
nian lines  be  at  all  correct,  it  is  impossible  that  the  wall  of  the 
Athenians  could  be  at  right  angles  with  the  Syracusan  cross 
wall,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  two  were  run  in  parallel  lines. 
The  historian  nowhere  calls  the  Athenian  wall  lyxctpotov  ;  and 

night  niorch  of  Gylippus  to  attack  tho   I   to  make  the  attack  in  the  morning.    See 
forts  at  Piemyrium :  for  by  no  other  I   Thncfd.  vn.  2*J,  23. 
iTjijK  cc  uW  he  have  marched  hi*  tr  w\>a  \ 
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it  appears  to  inc  that  both  the  Editors  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  and  the  position  of  the  wall,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Athenian  lines ;  for 
GoUer  says,  in  a  note  to  his  second  edition,  "  Syracusani, 
opinor,  post<iuam  inde  ab  urbe  paulatim  opus  produxerant,  re- 
licto  hinc  inde  locis  natura  munitionibus  intervallo,  quo  citius 
ultra  xuxXov  pervenirent,  cxtrema  muri  prius  absolvcrant,  Qui- 
bus  absolutis  intermedia  quoque  ope  Corinthiorum  et  reliquo- 
rum,  qui  modo  advenerant,  a^dificando  expleverunt.  Quare 
Corinthii  etc.  dicuntur  sedificationem  juvissc  |X£XP^  '^^^  EYxopaiou 
TEixou;."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Syracusans,  having  already 
passed  the  Athenian  wall,  must  have  been  anxious  to  carry 
their  line  of  defence  onwards  to  tlie  transverse  wall,  as  a  poiM 
(Tappuiy  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  enemy  from  an 
attack  on  the  side  of  the  city  next  Trogilus,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably weakest. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  Thucydides,  Dr.  Arnold  has 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  above  statements.  "  On  the  map 
of  Syracuse,"  he  says,  "  I  had  ventured  to  understand  it  (the 
^pcdpaicv  Tslxo;)  ^  meaning  the  Athenian  circumvallation, 
which  was  running  at  right  angles  to  the  counterwork ;  and 
Bishop  Thirlwall  considers  this  interi)retation  as  admissible, 
(Thirl.  Gr.  vol.  in.  p.  418,  note.)  Mr.  Dunbar  supposes  it  to 
mean  the  old  count<?rwork  of  the  Syracusans,  mentioned  in  vi. 
99,  and  the  wall  which  was  carried  to  meet  it,  he  believes  to 
have  run  parallel  to  the  Athenian  lines,  as  apijears,  lie  says,  by 
the  expressions  TcapoixoSojiy^oovTs;  and  TtopcXOovTs;.  But  this  last 
notion  appears  to  me  quite  erroneous."  Notwithstanding  the 
high  character  of  Dr.  Arnold  for  scholarship,  I  am  confident  that 
my  opinion  is  correct.  If  I  may  judge  from  his  "  conjectural 
plan,"  he  appears  to  have  tliought  that  the  Syracusan  line  was 
carried  up  (not  through)  Epipola),  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
Athenian  circumvallation.  But  napowodoiiia)  signifies,  cither 
to  build  past,  or  to  build  in  a  parallel  direction.  How  c^n  the 
first  meaning  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  the  historian 
in  c.  VI.  ?  6  5^  Nixia;  xal  ol  'A^^vaToi  vojiiCovts;  —  ova-pcaTov  elvoi 
ocpioi  fiTj  TCopcopav  TcopottcoiofiO'jjisvov  TO  Tcixoc  (rfiri  yap  xal  oaov  oii 
uapsXirjXo&et  x/jV  tGjv  'Aftijvoitov  7oi5  xsixou;  TeXsiiir/;,  tj  ixeivtov  TSL^iat^ 
xal  el  TcpOcXitot  — .)^®    The  Athenians  were  carrj  ing  their  line  to- 

^^  Tlic  clause  following  ««<  tlir^MXiti,   I  rect,  and  misiiTidcfntocAVj  v&.^^'^^Ar 
ha«  always  appearrd  to  rae  both  incor-  \  tore  ot  TYsuc^'^\As»  Waw^^  Va^^a.^'^ 
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.wards  Trogilus:  the  tsXsuttjv,  therefore,  was  towards  the  norths 
not  the  south,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  have  thought,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  sketch  of  the  plan.  Would  the  Doctor  or 
Bishop  Thirlwall  have  translated,  Sjxa  81  Trap^Taaasv  iSaycrtv  ael 
Tcpo  TOO  TStx^lJLato;  Tou;  lupoxoooiou;,  c.  V.  and  at  the  same  time 
leading  out  from  time  to  time  the  Syracusans  before  the  wall.  Tie 
drew  them  up  at  right  angles  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  xal 
d  'A^TijvaToi  SvTtitapeTdtaoovTo  ?  Surely  these  verbs  mean,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  Gylippus  drew  up  the  SjTacusans  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  Athenians ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  drawn  up  in  a  line  parallel  and  opposite  to  them. 
The  historian,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  first  battle  that 
was  fought  by  Gylippus,  represents  that  general  as  taking  blame 
to  himself  for  drawing  up  the  troops  Svroc  Xior;  tcbv  Tci^^ojv,  too 
much  within  the  lines.     Let  any  one  with  a  competent  know- 


portunlty  of  consultixig.  In  Poppo*8, 
Gailer's,  Arnold's^  and  Bloomfield's  Edi- 
tions, the  reading  is,  rmvrit  flin  lirtiu 

ftnil  fiA)^tctai,  All  these  Editors  refer 
mmtf  to  the  Athenicmt,  Bloomfield 
says  in  a  note^  **  It  is  well  pointed  out 
by  Dobree,  that  the  avnitt  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Aiheniam  ;  and  the  sense 
as  laid  down  by  Dobree,  Poppo^  and 
GSller  is,  that  if  it  (meaning  their  cross 
wall,)  should  proceed  further,  it  would 
soon  make  that  it  should  be  always  the 
same  tiling  to  the  Athenians,  although 
conquering  in  battle,  as  if  they  had  not 
struck  a  stroke."  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  scholiast  was  more  correct  in 
referring  alrtus  to  i}ieSyracuian$t  §1  ^w 
^xw^m  U  it^aXu  ff^iXX«»  trt^tu  ftirk 
TmvrXf  i7ri  (Aa^utr*  xtii  nx^it  r«vf  'A^if 
rmUuft  iTri  xai  tiffu;^ei^Mf  iir)  r£v  aurZu 
If  the  historian  had  intended  to  refer 
the  pronoun  to  the  Athenxaniy  he  would 
have  used  ^^jV/,  as  he  alwa^'s  did ;  thus, 
AmyiuiTtf  tdvms  r^i^i  fih  vtfta^f  x*  r.  X. 
But  if  AVTMf  refers  to  the  Atiienums,  how 
must  we  translate  xmi  f»tiit  /la^t^iut  I 
Would  fhe  carrying  the  rtixt^ts  of 
the  Syracusans  beyond  tlie  lines  of 
the  Athenians,  have  enabled  the  latter 
not  to  give  battle!    I  apprehend  tlie 


xai  fmiit  fA^x^^^**  Biust  necessarily  be 
referred  to  the  Sifracusans,  and  if  so, 
abroit  also  must  be  referred  to  them. 
Having  settled  this  point,  I  hope,  satis- 
factorily, I  now  proceed  to  the  reading, 
which  I  consider  faulty.  The  expres- 
luon  xai  II  9r^9iXht  (n  rux'^'s)  is  condi' 
tionaL  The  wall  had  not  yet  been  car- 
ried f)tut  the  termination  of  the  Athe- 
nian lineSy  (ij^if  ymf  xat  or«»  «v  r«^iXii- 
kv^u  Ttif  r«y  *A^ffNt/«»  «■«£/  rttx**f» 
viXivrnv  n  ixtifttt  rux^^^'f')  ^^^  \f  ^^ 
thould  he  carried  past,  what  would  be 
the  consequence !  The  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  words  that  follow  is, — It  now 
effected  the  same  thing  for  them  {the 
Syraeutans)  at  all  times  when  giring 
battie,  to  be  idctorious,  and  not  to  give 
battie.  Now  this  a£Snns  Sipast  action, 
whereas  it  was  a  eontinf^ent  one,  depend- 
ing upon  the  carrying  the  vail  beyond 
the  termination  of  the  Athenian  lines. 
The  cxpresnon  must,  therefore,  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  preceding 
protasis  xxi  u  v^9%xieu  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Tbucydides  wrote,  rxvr  «»  ncn 
i«rwb  ulrut  w«f »  ».  «^  X.  It  ncould  now 
effect  this  (these  tMngs)  for  them,  both 
to  conquer  whenever  they  engaged,  and 
also  to  decline  an  engagement 
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ledge  of  the  Greek  language,  examine  Dr.  Arnold's  **  conjectu- 
ral plan"  with  the  works  of  the  contending  parties  represented 
therein,  and  let  him  try  to  fix  the  poaition  of  the  two  armies 
when  engaged,  [istaSi  im  T£txto|xaT(ov,  c.  V.  and,  I  imagine,  he 
will  find  himself  very  much  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  opinion  of 
the  editor  with  the  description  of  the  historian. 

Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  his  second  edition  of  Thucydides,  lately 
published,  has  also  given  a  representation  of  the  Athenian  lines 
and  the  Syracusan  defences,  "  fi:om  unpublished  Topographical 
and  Historical  Notes,  by  Col.  W.  M.  Leake."  These  do  not 
difier  very  materially  fi:om  what  I  had  given  in  the  map  ac- 
companjing  the  "  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the 
Athenian  lines  and  the  Syracusan  defences ;"  ^^  but  are  very 
dissimilar  to  the  drawings  of  the  works  in  the  map  published 
with  his  translation  of  Thucydides.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
stand how  Col.  Leake  should  have  marked  the  Athenian  camp 
at  Syca,  near  the  clifis  of  Epipolae,  on  the  south.  K  they  were 
encamped  there,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  defend  their 
lines  to  the  north,  which  lay  at  some  distance  ?  Besides,  the 
name  Syca  is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The  historian  makes 
firequent  mention  of  olive  trees  growing  in  that  quarter,  but  none 
otjig  trees,  from  which,  if  there  were,  the  district  would  have 
taken  its  name.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  part  of  the 
slope  on  which  the  Athenians  were  encamped  was  called  Tyclie^ 
from  TUX?},  where  there  was  a  smaU  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  Fortune.  Although  the  Athenians  had  fortified  the 
cliffs  of  Epipolae  to  the  south  nearest  their  double  lines,  ttJ  8' 
usTcpaia  a7c6  Toii  xuxXou  ixsixiCov  d  'AOigvotbi  tov  xpi^vov,  tov  ui^p 
TOO  sXou;,  o<;  Ttbv  'E7airoXa>v  toutj  icpoc  tov  |iiY«v  Xtjjiva  8pa,  xot  ijiwp 
a&Tot;  ppaxuTOtov  lyCpeTo  xato^aat  ita  too  6[iaXoo  xal  toO  sXoo;  J;  tov 
Xi^^a  TO  TrsptTSixtofia,  1.  vi.  101,  yet  the  space  between  the  Athe- 
nian lines,  begun  in  the  direction  of  Trogilus  and  the  cli&  on 
the  southern  side,  appears  to  have  remained  open  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  siege.  Having  again  examined  with  the  ut- 
most care  the  account  given  by  the  historian  of  the  operations 
of  the  two  armies,  and  both  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the 
map  of  Syracuse,  and  Col.  Leake's  notes  in  the  appendix  to  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  edition  of  Thucydides,  I  have  seen  no  reason 
whatever  to  change  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  positions  of 


"  rubliahed  in  ft  toiftll  Pamphlet  in  \U% 
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the  lines  for  attack  and  defence ;  but  I  confess  that  the  position 
I  had  assigned  to  Ljibdalum  appears  to  be  incorrect.  Col.  Leake 
remarks,  p.  681  of  the  appendix,  "  Tlie  fact  of  Labdahim  having 
been  invisible  from  the  Athenian  position,  shows  that  it  couUl 
not  have  been  on  the  height  of  Biifalaro,  as  Professor  Dunbar 
supposes,  and  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  cliffs  behind,  north 
(^ratlier  TKyiHli-ivest)  of  that  summit,  or  on  the  ridge  of  BeM- 
dere."  The  march  of  Gylippus  towards  Syracuse  confirms  this 
opinion  of  CoL  Leake.  He  coidd  not  have  come  along  the 
ridge  above  Epipola)  without  passing  Labdahim,  and  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenian  garrison ;  of  which  we  have  no  intima- 
tion by  the  historian.  He  must  have  approached  by  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  cliffs,  where  the  Syracusans  joined  him.  Thucy- 
dides  says,  xat  avo^d^  xaid  tov  Eup'jTjXov,  ij^rsp  xal  ot  'AOr^vaToi  to 
TcpwTov,  ix(i)pst  jjicTd  Twv  X'jpaxooiwv  hi  to  'zv.yi'Z^oi  (not  to  oTpaTOTis- 
&v)  Tojv  'ADr^vaicov,  c.  II.  The  ascent  in  that  quarter,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Targetta,  is  not  steep ;  and  it  seems  to  have  led  in 
the  direction  of  Euri/eluSy  or  the  broad  knoll,  probably  near 
the  spot  I  assigned  to  Labdalum,  and  above  the  giound  where 
Epipolae  is  broken  by  crags.^-  This,  however,  does  not  tally 
with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  Dr.  Arnold,  of  the 
positions  of  Labdalum  and  Euryelus.  **  Labdalum,  ]Mi\  Stanley 
thinks,  must  be  placeil  at  Mongcbellisi,  and  not  at  Belvidere, 
and  the  conical  hill  of  Belvidere  he  supposes  to  be  Euryelus.** 
Di\  Arnold  adds,  "  Both  these  positions  will  suit  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides  perfectly."  But  Mongcbellisi  is  nearer  Syracuse 
than  Belvidere ;  consequently,  if  Gylippus  ascended  by  Eury- 
elus, which  Mr.  Stanley  considers  to  be  the  conical  hill  of  Bel- 
videre, he  must  have  passed  Labdalum  on  his  march  to  Sjra- 
cuse.  From  the  appearance  of  the  cliffs  to  the  northward  of 
Belvidere,  it  seems  impossible  for  an  army  to  have  ascended  in 
that  direction.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Col. 
Leake  is  correct  in  placing  Eur}-elus  nearer  Syracuse  than  Lab- 
dalum, and  that  it  is  the  broad  knoU,  as  above  described,  and  not 
a  conical  hill,  which  neither  corresponds  with  the  etjnnologj-  of 
the  word,  nor  with  the  description  of  the  historian. 

The  next  important  event  that  requires  elucidation  is  thcun- 
successfiil  attack  made  by  Demosthenes,  soon  after  his  arrival 


^'  hi  the  accompanying  map,  I  have  placed  Kuryelus  lower  down  on  the  blopc  of 
Epipohv  than  in  Col.  Lcakc'u  mftp. 
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with  reinforcements,  to  carry  the  Syracusan  countei^work  upon 
the  slope  of  Epipola*,  which  he  rightly  considered  the  key  of 
Syracuse.     It  would  appear  that  the  Athenians,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes,  having  found  themselves  counterworked 
by  the  S^Tacusans,   had  abandoned  the  lines  they  had  formed 
across  a  part  of  the  slope  of  Epipola)  towards  the  north.    Their 
opponents,  perceiving  the  importance  of  keeping  possession  of 
the  heights,  had  formed  three  encampments  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  slope,  and  an  outwork  (xiiy^o^xi)  behind, 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack.     Demosthenes  was  aware  of 
these  defences ;  but  he  thought,  if  he  could  get  possession  of 
the  ascent,  and  force  the  enemy's  lines,  he  would  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  war.    He  accordingly  made  preparations  for  assault- 
ing the  icapaTSixtOfAa  of  the  Syracusans  by  a  coup  de  nmin^  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessfiil.     It  would  appear  from  the  histo- 
rian's accoimt,  though  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  Gylippus  and 
the  SjTacusans  had  not  only  completed  their  line  to  the  north, 
so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  ly^apstov  tsTxo;,  but  had  also  canied 
it  southwards,  probably  joining  it  with  the  iipo'rsijrtaiJLa,  which 
liad  been  constructed  some  time  before  for  the  defence  of  Te- 
meiiites ;  or,  if  any  part  was  left  unfinished,  it  was  likely  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  the  ground.     Demosthenes  could  not 
remain  before  the  Syracusan  lines,  because  the  enemy  were  en- 
camped behind  him,  and  might  have  attacked  his  rear,  while 
those  within  the  walls  would  have  assailed  him  in  front.     His 
only  chance  of  success,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  SjTacusans 
in  the  rear,  who  were  posted  on  the  verge  of  the  liill,  drive 
them  within  their  ovm.  lines,  and  thus  establish  a  complete 
blockade.     The  historian  says  that  he  advanced  after  the  first 
watch,  along  with  his  colleagues  Eurymedon  and  Menander, 
towards  Epipola},  and  arrived  on  the  heights  in  the  direction  of 
Euryelus,  where  tlie  former  army  had  at  first  ascended,  without 
being  observed  by  the  outposts.     Some  suppose,  from  the  par- 
ticular expressions  used  by  Thucydides,  xai  stcciStj  i-^biwzo  Tcpo^ 
auxai^  (tal;  'ETOiioXat;)  xord  xov  Eipor^Xov,  i^Ttsp  xal  ^  Tcpotspa  aipaTia 
TO  TrpcoTov  avcpTfj,  that  Demosthenes  must  have  crossed  the  slope 
of  Epipolae,  and  proceeded  by  the  same  pass  through  which  the 
Athenians  had  fonnerly  ascended.    Tliis  is  not  at  all  probable, 
as  the  distance  between  the  SjTacusan  lines  and  their  nearest 
encampment   on  the  slope  must  have  been  small :    and,  al- 
though the  ti'oops  marched  during  the  nighty  thft^  Q.QViij\  wrN. 
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likely  have  passed  in  that  direction  without  giving  an  alarm« 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold^  that  "  the 
course  of  the  army  was  at  first  inland  in  a  westerly  direction^ 
till  it  turned  to  the  right  to  begin  the  ascent  by  some  of  those 
roads  or  paths  which  probably  then  as  now  led  to  Epipolae  from 
the  upper  parts  of  tlic  valley  of  the  Anapus."  He  adds :  "  The 
surprise  was  complete ;  the  Athenians  gained  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  unperccived ;  attacked  and  carried  immediately  the  forti- 
fied post  of  the  Syracusans  close  to  Euryelus,  and  then  hastened 
to  descend  the  slope,  turn  the  end  of  the  counterwork,  and  at- 
tack the  rear,  where  it  was  without  defence."  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  the  learned  Editor's  obser\'ations  in  the  next 
paragraph,  when  he  says :  "  When  they  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  counterwork,  they  encountered  the  party  of  the  six  hundred 
Syracusans  who  had  been  stationed  there  to  guard  it,"  &c.  The 
whole  of  this  description  appears  to  me  to  be  totally  at  variance 
with  the  historian's  account  of  the  Syracusan  defences,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Athenians.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  a 
counterwork,  but  a  line  of  defence  opposed  to  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy  ?  These  had  been  formerly  attempted  by  Demos- 
thenes without  success ;  and  these,  it  is  plain  from  the  histo* 
riau's  description,  he  never  reached,  in  this  well-planned,  but 
unsuccessful  expedition.  Having  ascended  Epipolac  in  the  di- 
rection of  Euryelus,  he  came  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  of  the 
Syracusan  defences ;  took  first  the  xdyiGiiXz,  or  fort,  then  ad- 
vanced against  the  encampments,  a  ^v,  says  Thucydidcs,  hzl  Tci>v 
'Eto7:oX(5v  Tpia,  Sv  jjl^;  tcSv  S'jpaxooo((ov,  sv  8k  t(5v  a>J»o>v  2tx£>aiuT(i5v, 
ev  Sk  Tculv  S'jjijiaxcov.  The  six  hundred  Syracusans  held  the  first 
encampment ;  to  them  the  fiigitives  fi*om  the  fort  announced 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  attempted  in  vain  to  resist 
their  attack.  Their  position,  which,  in  all  the  editions  of 
Thucydides  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  is  called 
TCapaTst/tajjia,  ought,  I  am  confident,  to  be  denominated  Twpcrusi- 
jjtojia,  as  iJie  first  advanced  post  which  Demosthenes  attacked, 
and  which,  as  the  historian  states,  was  occupied  by  the  Syra- 
cusans. This  they  took  without  much  opposition,  the  garrison 
having  fled  at  their  approach.^^    Then  (says  the  historian)  oi  Si 


IS  This,  I  think,  is  confirmed  by  a 

reading  in  some  of  the  MSS.  omitted  in 

the  quotation  giyen  above,  and  which 

Dr,  Arnold  tUnJis  genuine :   In  refer- 


ence to  the  camps  on  the  hiU,  Thucy- 
dides says:  £  h  W)  rSv  '£«'i«'«x«y  r^U 
{It  irf»ru^tffim^if,  front  works.) 
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lopflcxoooioi  xai  ot  Sijijiaxot  xal  6  r'jXt7:7co<;  xal  o?  jjlst*  airot)  I^otjOouv 
Sx  T(5v  rpOTst^pqiaKov.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  twv 
icpotstxta[idT(ov,  and  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Ttapatsix-^H^^  mentioned  above  ?  To  me  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  prepositions  ought  to  change  places :  the  TCapaT£i)riajia,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  must  be  considered  the  TtpoTsi/tajia,  or 
the  advanced  post,  garrisoned  by  the  Syracusans  alone ;  while 
the  7cpoT£ixta|iaTa)v  must  be  understood  of  those  lines  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  city,  which  ran  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  circimivallation  drawn  by  the  Athenians,  and 
are  always  denominated  by  the  historian  izapaTZv/ioiiaxa,  B.  VII. 
c.  43.  These  Demosthenes  attempted  to  carry  previous  to  the 
night  attack ;  and  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  occupied 
by  Gylippus  and  the  SjTacusans  with  their  allies,  to  resist 
another  attack  that  might  be  meditated.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  Athenians  ever  reached  this  counterwork.  They 
carried  the  TcpOTSixiojia,  defended  by  the  six  hundred  Syracusans; 
they  repulsed  Gylippus,  who  had  advanced  with  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies  from  the  TtapaTStxicjiata ;  and  then,  &lling  into 
disorder,  they  were  arrested  in  their  progress  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  Boeotians,  who,  in  all  probability,  occupied  the  third 
encampment,  or  the  one  lowest  on  the  slope,  w^hich  (says  the 
historian)  was  occupied  by  the  allies,  ev  dh  Td5v  $5ijjL{iax«>v.  If 
they  had  turned  the  counterwork,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes,  and 
got  to  the  base  of  Epipolse,  they  would  not  have  been  obliged, 
even  when  thrown  into  disorder,  to  have  cast  themselves  head- 
long down  the  clifis,  but  would  have  easily  found  their  way  to 
the  Athenian  camp.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  historian's  ac- 
count that  the  rout  took  place  near  the  verge  of  the  slope,  be- 
cause he  says,  "  some  part  of  the  army  had  just  ascended,  and 
others  were  still  advancing."  How  any  one  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  three  camps  were  formed  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  (or  of  the  newly  enclosed  district  of  Temenites) 
appears  to  me  quite  incomprehensible,  especially  as  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  the  historian  that  the  three  encampments  were 
irl  Twv  TE7?.7:oX6}v ;  and  that  many  of  the  Athenians,  when  pur- 
sued, threw  themselves  down  the  cliflfe  and  perished,  orsv^^ 
ouoTj;  Tffi  aizb  toIv  'EtotoXcSv  -szcDwtv  xaTapaasco;.  K  they  had  been 
as  near  the  city  as  has  been  represented,  how  could  numbers  of 
them  have  missed  their  way  to  the  Athenian  camp  ?  Thucy- 
dides  says :  oi  51  uoxspov  ^xovcei;,  elolv  (?.,  5\avJi7tfj7t^'^^N'^>jS^^ 
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Xopoxouoicov  TcsptsXaooTi/Ts;  Sts^p^ipov,  c.  44. 

Col.  Leake  says  in  the  appendix,  "  Driven  back  to  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  Epipol»  (at  Euryelus)  or  to  the  precipices, 
(at  its  northern  side,)  many  perished  in  foiling  from  them,  after 
throwing  away  their  arms.  Of  those  who  reached  the  plain  in 
safety,  many  of  the  men  recently  arrived  were  unable,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  place,  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  camp, 
but,  wandering  in  the  night,  were  cut  down  in  the  morning  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans."  I  apprehend  that  the  Athe- 
nians, after  their  defeat,  attempted  to  gain  their  camp  by  throw- 
ing themselves  down  the  cliflfe  on  the  southern^  not  the  northern 
side  of  Epipola.  The  historian  nowhere  says  that  the  Syracn- 
san  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  northern  side  of  Epipolae,  but 
on  the  southern,  at  PoUchiie  and  Olympicum ;  consequently,  if 
any  of  the  Athenian  ftigitives  had  thrown  themselves  down  the 
cliffs  on  the  northern  side,  they  could  not  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  SjTacusan  cavalry.  Their  object  was  to  gain  the  camp 
on  the  southern  side,  which  those  acquainted  with  the  ground 
reached  in  safety. 

After  this  signal  failure,  the  Athenians  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
taking  Syracuse,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  their  retreat  by  sea, 
by  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  fleet.  They  were  equally  unsue- 
cessfiil  in  this  attempt.  Their  navy  was  destroj'cd  ;  and  they 
had  now  no  other  chance  of  escape  than  by  raising  the  siege, 
and  marching  across  the  island  to  some  friendly  State.  Weak- 
ness, infatuation,  and  irresolution,  seem  to  have  ruled  their 
counsels.  Instead  of  commencing  an  immediate  and  rapid  re- 
treat, before  the  SjTacusans  had  time  to  block  up  the  roads  and 
passes,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  enemy, 
and  did  not  move  from  their  camp  till  the  third  day  after  their 
defeat.  Harassed  at  every  step  by  Gylippus  and  the  Syracu- 
sans, oppressed  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  last  completely 
surrounded,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion ; — and 
thus  terminated  an  expedition,  conceived  in  folly,  conducted 
without  skill  or  energy',  and  ending  at  last  in  total  ruin. 

Oaoi  yap  5u3pot>X(ori^ 
TiqSs  ttJ  TcoXst  Trpoaslvai. — Aristoph.  Nuh,  583. 

G.  Dunbar. 

College  of  £DiirBVRGH,  Jvly  1846. 
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XXIV. 
MISCELLANIES. 


1 .  A  FEAV  Remarks  on  Engusu  Hexameters. 


WiiEN  Mr.  Soutbey,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  his  famous  poem, 
"  The  Vision  of  Judgmetit,^^  resuscitated  the  long-laid  "  ghost  of  English 
hexameters,"  he  did  not  do  so  imder  such  favourable  circumstances, 
(so  far  as  himself  was  concerned,)  nor  with  such  accompaiuments  of 
pubUc  approbation,  as  could  invite  any  future  candidate  for  rhythmi- 
cal excellence  to  imitate  his  l>old  example.  Nay,  the  old  English 
mastiff  sent  forth  one  of  its  rough  conservative  growls  in  the  shape  of 
a  separate  book  of  no  less  than  eighty-four  pages,  (price  four  shill- 
ings!) of  "  historical  and  critical  remarks''  on  the  subject,  by  a  Reverend 
Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  *  Most  i)eople  imagined  that  the 
effect  of  this  combined  indifference  and  opposition  had  been,  to  lay  the 
unquiet  spirit  of  metrical  innovation  for  ever;*  but  in  these  times, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  many  other  strange  fermentations,  it  is  nothing 
surprishig  that  the  ghost  should^  have  again  appeared.  Altogether 
surprising,  however,  is  the  stage  upon  which  it  has  appeared,  and  the 
reception  which  it  has  met  with.  It  has  appeared  on  the  thoroughly 
English  and  thoroughly  conservative  stage  of  Blackwood's  Magaziive ; 
and  seems  to  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  Christopher  North 
and  his  readers,  that  after  the  first  apparition,  a  second  was  called 
for  and  obtained.  Two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  professedly  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  original,  have  been  published  in  successive  numbers  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  most  jiopular  periodicals  of  the 
day.'  The  phenomenon  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  forces  itself 
with  a  strong  literary  interest,  both  on  the  student  of  English  literature 


^  "  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks 
u|>oii  the  raodem  Hexametrists:  by  the 
Reverend  S.  TUlbrook,  B.  D.,  FeUow 
of  Petcriiouse,  Cambridge.  1 822."— A 
work  valuable  more  for  its  facts  than 
for  it8  philosophy,  and  containing  some 
curious  points  of  information  on  the 
sijigular  fates  of  hexameter  verse  in  our 
early  English  literature. 

^  *^  I  am  well  aware  tliat  tlic  public 
are  peculiarly  intolerant  of  such  inuo- 
vations.'* — Soutiiey,  preface  to  Vition 
of  Judgment. 


^  See  BlackvHHHl  for  the  months 
March  and  May  of  tlie  present  year, 
though  in  fairness  we  must  mention 
that  Christopher  North  was  anticipat- 
ed in  his  patronage  of  English  hexame- 
ters by  a  writer  in  the  Weitminster 
llvrkir,  March  104.*),  in  a  notice  of 
Sotheby's  Homer,  and  "  the  Iliad  faith- 
fully rendered  into  Homeric  verse  :  by 
Lancelot  Shad  well,  Esquire.  Nos.  i.  & 
III.   London.  Pickering." 
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and  on  the  classical  scholar.  To  the  one  it  is  iuterestiug  to  iuquire 
how  far  our  admirable  language,  even  at  the  present  late  period,  may 
admit  of  a  new  rhythmical  developcment ;  while  the. other  is  even 
more  concerned  to  inquire  whether,  after  the  precedents  which  Pope 
and  Dryden  and  Sotheby  have  already  established,  it  be  yet  possible 
to  make  acceptable  to  the  English  ear,  a  style  of  translation  wliich 
shall  not  merely  transpose  the  soul  and  the  body  of  Greek  antiquity 
into  our  Saxon  speech,  but  exhibit  even  the  very  attitude  and  pos- 
ture, the  vesture  and  drapery  of  the  Hellenic  Muse.  On  this  subject 
we  hope  the  few  following  remarks  will  not  prove  unacceptable. 

The  beau  ideal  of  a  translation  as  a  work  of  art  unquestionably  is, 
that  it  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  a  likeness  of  its  original ;  the  same 
in  substance  and  in  character,  in  significance  and  expression,  in  spirit 
and  detail,  in  a  word  a  Fag-simile,  as  far  as  may  be.  There  are  pic- 
tures, copies  from  the  great  masters,  done  by  their  disciples,  with  such 
perfect  cunning  of  the  pencil,  that  even  an  experienced  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  originals.  To  achieve  that  with  words  which 
has  been  achieved  by  lines  and  colours,  were  the  perfection  of  the 
translator's  art :  but  unhappily  the  thing  is  in  the  general  case  im- 
possible. For  the  translator  docs  not  work  w  ith  the  same  materials 
as  his  original :  a  good  black  or  blue  in  the  hands  of  Giulio  Bomano 
may  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  the  hands  of  Rapliael ;  but  no  Colo- 
ridge  or  Shelley  can  in  every  case  make  the  English  language  do  that 
which  Homer  or  .^Eschylus  may  have  done  with  the  Greek.  A  transla- 
tor is  often  called  on  to  make  a  fac-simile  of  a  golden  image  with  brass, 
sometimes  with  hard  granite  or  gnarled  gneiss ;  sometimes  to  repro- 
duce upon  coarse  drugget  and  "  hoddin  grey,"  that  fine  figured  broidery 
which  was  worked  by  delicate  hands  on  the  velvet  mantle  of  a  king. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  a  jiericiit  facsimile  from  a  translator ; 
we  can  only  demand  a  reproduction  of  the  original,  in  so  far  as  the 
material  employed  will  allow;  and  this  necessary  condition  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment,  will  often  lead 
to  very  considerable  encroachments  on  the  original  idea  of  a  fac-simile. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  even  in  the  plainest  prose,  to  give  an 
Englishman  ignorant  of  German  any  idea,  through  translation,  of  the 
style  in  which  many  German  writers  express  themselves.  A  German 
sentence,  partly  by  the  habit  of  the  language,  partly  by  the  vice  of 
the  writer,  is  often  a  thing  so  vast,  complex,  and  involved,  that  it  must 
be  cut  up  into  half  a  dozen  separate  sentences  before  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  readable  and  intelligible  Enghsh.  In  like  manner  with  the 
English  language,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  an  exact  fao-simile  of 
some  of  the  Greek  metres,  because  the  rhythmical  constitution  and 
habit  of  our  tongue  .imperatively  repels  the  attempt.  Take,  for  in- 
alance,  the  q^endid  chonu  in  the  openmg  of  *'  the  Persians/'  written 
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in  what  metricians  call  the  Ionic  a  Minori  measure,  and  attempt  a 
metrical  transference  of  that  into  English  : — 

7revt-paK€v  fiev  6  7r€p<reirro\i9  yctj 
fiaaiXetoi  (TTparo^  jc  •  t  '  X, 

To  the  Greek  coast,  i^ith  a  vast  host, 

Went  the  great  king  o*er  the  broad  ttream. 

To  which  fair  Helle  her  name  gaye. 

When  slic  fell  down  from  the  ram's  hack  to  the  deep  sea  I 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  as  near  a  fac-simile  as  can  be  made  to  the 
Greek  measure  in  our  language,  an  accented  syllable  with  us  system 
matically  performing  the  rhythmical  function,  which  in  Greek  could 
only  be  performed  by  a  long  one ;  and  the  effect,  as  the  English  ear 
at  once  feels,  is  perfectly  ludicrous  and  absurd.    Further,  if  the  me^ 
trical  translator  were,  on  the  principle  of  exact  fac-simile,  to  go  a  step 
beyond  this,  and  compose  English  verses  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
with  a  regard  to  the  musical  quantity  alone,  irrespective  of  the  spoken 
accent,  he  would  produce  not  merely  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  rh}tfam, 
but  a  jargon  out  of  which  no  English  ear  could  extract  any  thing  the 
least  approaching  to  harmony.    The  general  principle,  then,  on  which  a 
metrical  translation  must  proceed  is  plain  enough.  The  reader  of  a  trans- 
lated work  is  entitled  to  demand  a  £ac*8imile  of  the  original ;  but  dris 
only  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  grcmimatical  and  rhythmical  genius 
of  the  language  in  which  the  transhxtion  is  made.    Now  what  is  included 
in  that  wide  word  the  genius  of  a  language  ?    It  includes  two  things 
essentially  different ;  but  which  in  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
on  English  hexameters  have  too  often  been  confounded ;  it  includes, 
in  the  first  place,  and  principally,  whatever  belongs  organically  to  the 
grammatical  and  metrical  structure  of  the  language ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  whatever  belongs  by  use  and  habit  and  association  to  tho  cha- 
racteristic style  and  peculiar  living  expression  of  the  language.    Of 
metrical  movements  affected  by  essential  stnicturo,  a  language  is  either 
naturally  capable,  or  capable  only  with  considerable  exertion,  or  abso- 
lutely incapable.    Thus,  the  English  language,  by  its  structure,  most 
naturally  falls  into  the  iambic  movement,  in  which  measure  accord- 
ingly almost  all  our  great  poems  of  any  length,  as  also  our  most  po- 
pukr  songs  and  ballads,  are  written ;  but  it  is  also  capable,  witliout 
any  painful  effort,  of  the  trochaic  movement ;  and  when  stirred  with 
high  lyric  emotion,  it  does  not  refuse  tho  tribrachic  measure,  which, 
however,  according  to  its  essentially  accentual  and  not  quantitative 
character,  it  mingles  at  random  with  dactyles,  anapests,  and  every  va- 
riety of  the  trisyllabic  foot.    The  Italian  lang;ua^e^  on  Uv^  q\.Vl^\>&»s^^ 
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is,  by  its  structure,  utterly  foreclosed  from  the  free  use  of  the  iambic 
close,  so  natural  to  us.  An  Italian,  therefore,  cannot  make  an  exact 
fac-siraile  of  an  English  poem  of  which  the  closes  of  the  verse  are  not 
all  trochaics.  But  though  we  can  write  in  trochaic  rhythm,  our 
language  does  not  with  the  same  facility — especially  when  rhyme  is 
necessary — admit  the  trochaic  close,  or  "  double  ending'  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  consequence  of  which  essential  difference  of 
structure  is,  that  an  exact  rhythmical  transference  from  Italian  into 
English,  or  from  English  into  Italian,  is,  in  the  general  case,  either 
impossible  or  extremely  inconvenient.  In  this  particular  the  Germans 
are  infinitely  more  happy ;  for  in  their  rich  and  various  language,  the 
single  and  double  endings  exist  in  a  fair  and  even  proi)ortion,  and 
suggest  themselves  accordingly  to  the  poetic  ear  with  equal  facility. 
Let  us  now  apply  these  remarks  sjiecially  to  the  English  Hexa- 
meter. 

The  question,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  organic  structure  of 
the  English  language  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  hexameter  verse,  as 
Tillbrook  and  the  anti-Ilexametrists  generally  maintain,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative  or  the  afllrmative,  according  to  the  kind  of  hex- 
ameter verse  meant;  the  ancient  hexameter  verse,  which  is  essentially 
qaantiiatite  in  its  structure,  or  the  modem  hexameter  verse  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  Germans,  which  is  as  essentially  accentuaL 
Of  the  genuine  ancient,  or  pure  dactylic  hexiimeter  verse,  the  English 
language  is  altogether  incapable ;  not  only  because  no  language  whose 
poetry^ is  founded  on  elocutional  pnnciples  can,  without  the  most 
gross  solecism,  exactly  imitate  the  rhythm  of  a  language  whose  iwetry 
is  founded  on  the  rules  and  practice  of  music,  but  because  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  pure  dactyles  and  pure  spondees  in  the 
English  language,  to  make  the  imitation  possible  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  a  style  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  artist,  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  art.  A  fashion  indeed  has  prevailed  in  our  common 
grammars,  of  marshalling  forth  certain  measures  familiar  to  our  lyric 
poetry,  under  the  name  of  dactylic  and  anapaestic ;  but  it  requires 
only  a  simple  appeal  to  the  ear  to  perceive  that  this  phraseology  is 
most  inadequate,  and  like  many  other  terms  of  art,  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Prosodians,  when  applied  to  our  modem  tongues,  has  had  no 
effect  but  to  beget  and  to  perpetuate  confusion.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  oiur  English  dactylic  and  anap«Tstic  verses,  though  they 
admit  of  any  number  of  tme  dactyles  and  anapaests,  are,  as  was  hinted 
above,  rather  tribrachic  than  dactylic  in  their  character;  the  tribrach 
occurring  oftener  in  them  than  the  dactyle,  and  its  equivalent  the  tro- 
chee, much  more  frequently  than  the  spondee.  We  have  indeed  in 
English  a  woeful  lack  of  genuine  spondees ;  that  is  to  say,  spondees 
that  arc  both  full  as  to  quantity  and  of  hannonious  flow.    For  spon- 
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dees  by  positionj  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  in  fact  trochees, 
and  must  be  altogether  discarded  from  the  account ;  for  position,  which 
allowed  the  ancients  to  lengthen  a  syllabic  other\i'ise  short,  is  so  far 
from  having  that  effect  in  English  and  German,  that  the  common  rale 
for  both  languages  is,  that  a  vowel  before  two  or  more  consonants  is 
short.  According  to  this  quantitative  law,  while  Wohl-hut  is  a  pure 
spondee  in  German,  Weltmeer  is  an  iambic,  (though  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  like  Xo'^tov  in  Greek)  Ah'hang  is  a  pyrrliic,  (though 
a  trochee  by  abuse  of  language  accentually,)  and  JRauchfang  is  a  tro- 
chee both  quantitative  and  accentual.  In  the  English  language,  /s- 
male,  oxUgo,  outpour,  foresee,  lite'Ionff,  bleach-green,  wide^ftpread,  arc 
genuine  spondees  as  to  quantity ;  but  the  number  of  such  words  in 
our  language  is  few,  and  those  that  we  have  are  in  reality  com])ound 
words  only  half-joined  into  one,  and  not  half  so  hannonious  as  a  spon- 
dee included  in  a  single  word ;  for  in  these  compound  words  each  ele- 
ment retains,  in  a  manner,  its  separate  existence,  and  comes  upon  the 
car  almost  with  a  double  accent  which  is  not  pleasant.^  For  s]>ondees, 
therefore,  we  are  driven  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  juxtA- 
coUocation  of  two  long  monosyllables,  as  in  that  of  Southey, 

'*  In  fuU-orbed  glory  yonder  moon  divine, 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths." 

But  even  this  does  not  occur  readily  enough  in  a  long  composition, 
to  enable  the  English  translator  to  communicate  to  the  English  ear 
any  impression  of  the  stable  mass  of  ponderous  harmony  which 
marches  majestically  to  its  goal,  in  the  spondaic  lines  of  Ilomcr  and 
Virgil.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  genius  of  the  English  language 
is  essentially  anti-s})ondaic ;  and  in  no  respect  are  the  hexameters  of 
Mr.  Southey  and  the  Homeric  translator  in  Blackwood,  more  inferior 
to  their  original  than  even  here.  The  writer  in  Blachcood,  indeed, 
strikes  us  as  superabundant  in  tribrachs  and  dactylcs  of  admirable 
smoothness  for  the  most  part,  but  not  sufTicicntly  tempered  and  varied 
by  the  spondees ;  but  this  is  the  natural  vice  of  the  English  hexame- 
ter; for  even  in  IMr  Southey's  masterly  rhytlmi,  when  the  majestic 
imdulation  (for  we  cannot  call  it  march,)  of  the  long  continued  dac- 
tyle  or  tribrach  is  suspended,  we  feel  that  the  trochee  and  i)yrrhic, 
even  when  aided  by  a  dexterous  use  of  comma  and  pause,  have  not 
weight  enough  to  fill  up  the  measure  which  the  substraction  of  so 
many  syllables  takes  from  the  rhythm. 


*  This  is  the  reason  why  such  words  '  Magazhie,  (May  184(>,)  offends  in  this 

are  peculiarly  offousive  in  tlie  close  of  i  view.    "  This  ho  ascended  and  slept ; 

a  verse,  where  we  expect  the  metrical  |  and  beside  him  was  Hera,  the  pold- 

undulation  to  fall  smoothly,  and  not  to  ^  throned.**     The  " procitniblt  humi  ItoB^* 

jerk  off  abruptly.     The  last  line  of  tlie  !  of  Virgil,  i«  harsh,  (but  pur|)Osely^  oil 

1st  Book  of  the  Iliad  in  Bfackn-ood^t  the  aaiwe  ytvwq\^V» 
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^  Earth  wm  hoahed  and  atill:  all  motion  and  aonnd  wan  suspended. 
Neither  man  was  heard,  bird,  beast,  nor  hnmming  of  insect" 

So  much  for  the  spondee.    As  for  the  dactyles,  it  will  be  manifest  to 
every  one  who  will  appeal  to  his  ear,  that  though  our  hexameter  verse 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  them,  yet  that  tribraohs  are  decidedly  pre- 
ponderant ;  and  these,  along  with  the  firequent  trochees  and  pyrrhics, 
instead  of  real  spondees,  are  apt  to  give  a  light  and  tripping  air  to 
the  modem  verse,  the  very  opposite  of  that  stability  and  steadiness 
which  Dionysius  and  the  critics  so  extolled  in  the  ancient  rhythm.   The 
fact  is,  that  wbile  the  ancient  hexameter  was,  strictly  speaking,  march- 
time,  our  hexamcter*s  musical  corrchitive  is  rather  jig-time,  or  waltz- 
time  ;  and  it  requires  great  care  in  the  writer,  and  even  more  in  the 
reciter,  to  give  to  this  measure,  in  its  modem  shape,  that  weight 
and  majesty  of  movement  which  unquestionably  belonged*  to  its  an- 
cient prototype.    But  to  proceed.     Leaving  the  quantitative  and  mu- 
sical element  altogether  out  of  view,  the  main  question  recurs, — ^Whe- 
ther there  is  any  thing  in  the  mere  structure  of  the  English  language 
adverse  to  a  rhythm  formed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  hexameter,  adopt- 
ing the  accentual,  and  rejecting  the  quantitative  law ;  and  to  this  ques- 
tion we  thmk  we  may  answer  confidently — despite  of  what  Tillbrook 
and  others  have  urged — that  there  is  not.   This  matter  indeed  has  been 
already  proved  by  the  fact;  for  though  the  majority  of  English  read- 
ers may  not  have  reconciled — perhaps  never  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
— their  ears  to  the  new  movement  introduced  to  them  in  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment^  it  is  most  certain  that  the  rhythm  of  that  poem  flows 
most  easily,  smoothly,  and  naturally,  and  that — ^^vhatever  its  effect 
may  be  on  English  feelings  and  associations — ^it  offers  no  violence  to 
the  natural  stmcture  and  movement  of  the  English  language.    It  is 
hard  indeed  to  see  how  six  dactylic  or  tribrachic  feet  in  successiooi 
should  present  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the 
English  language,  when  the  same  measure  in  dimeter,  trimeter,  and 
tetrameter  extent  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  our  lyric  poetry ; 
and  when  we  consider,  as  all  our  Orthoepists  inform  us,  that  the  ante- 
penultimate— ^tribrachic  or  dactylic  accent — is  the  favourite  accent  of 
the  English  tongue.    IIow  naturally  our  language  slides  into  the 
hexameter  is  indeed  manifest,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  this  measure 
sometimes  presents  itself  without  being  sought  for,  as  in  that  well- 
known  instance  quoted  by  Southey, 

''Why  do  the  |  heathen  |  rage,  and  the  |  people  i-  |  magine  a  |  vain  tiling T' 


^  BtUmgtdy  we  say  strietly,  not  6«- 
l<m^ ;  for,  with  oar  present  barbarous 
habits  of  Latin  reading,  it  is  mere  affec- 
tMtioD  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Sonthey's 


hexameters  do  not  sound  as  well — aye 
and  a  great  deal  better,  to  »  weU-trained 
ear  than  Virgil's. 
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but  from  many  eiogle  experiments  that  can  be  made  on  our  own  lyric 
poetry,  tending  to  shew  how  sUght  the  change  is  that  is  necessary  to 
transmute  some  of  our  dactylic  metres  into  hexameters.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing three  dimeters,— 

^  Not  in  tho  desert, 
Son  of  Hodeirafa, 
Art  thou  abandoned," 

if  written  in  own  line,  are  in  fact  a  hexameter ;  but  the  law  of  Cffisura 
requires  a  slight  change,  thus : — 

^  Not  in  the  desert  art  thou^  O  son  of  Hodelrah^  abandoned.*' 

And  in  the  same  poem,  ( Thalabaj  Book  n.)  in  the  very  next  stanza, 
two  lines  occur  which,  if  vrritten  in  one,  are  also  a  hexameter,  though 
a  very  slight  change  is  necessary  for  the  same  reason : — 

**  In  the  Domdaniel  caverns 
Under  tlie  roots  of  the  ocean.** 

Altered  thus : — 

^  In  ihc  Domdaniel  caverns  beneath  tho  roots  of  the  ocean.'* 

In  vain,  therefore,  shall  the  nice  academic  ear  rebel  against  Mr. 
Southey's  grand  innovation,  on  purely  philological  grounds.  The 
learned  Laureate  knew  his  subject  and  his  position  too  well ;  and  not 
without  good  reason,  assuredly,  had  he  ''  long  been  of  opinion  that 
an  English  metre  might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  consbtcnt  witli  the  character  of 
our  language,  and  capable  of  great  richness,  variety,  and  strength.'" 
But  there  is  something  more  in  the  matter.  A  whole  army  of  Eng- 
lish habits,  feelings,  and  associations,  remains  behind ;  and  these,  call 
them  prejudices  if  you  will,  are  a  matter  which  no  great  poet  appeal- 
mg  tlu*ough  the  people's  language  to  the  people's  ear,  and  the  people's 
heart,  much  less  any  mere  translator,  can  afford  to  disregard.  The 
fact  is,  even  Mr.  Southey  himself,  with  the  true  instinct  of  genius,  felt 
much  less  confidence  in  the  result  of  this  '^  experiment,"  than  in  tliat 
other  of  the  unrhymed  and  irregular  rhythm  which  in  his  Thalaba  he 
ushered  into  the  British  world  with  such  admirable  propriety,  as  ^'  the 
Araljcsque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  talc."  Thalaba  is  an  oriental  epic, 
as  singularly  original  and  felicitous  in  its  manner  as  in  its  matter ;  no 
student  of  English  literature  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the 
"  Visioni  of  Judgment^  is  a  pious  curiosity  in  the  subject  as  much  as 
the  style,  and,  except  as  a  curiosity,  has  occupied  no  place  in  the  series 
of  the  higher  British  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Wliat  then 
are  these  feelings  and  associations  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
this  matter?  And  are  they  such  as  should  permanently  stand  in 
tho  way  of  a  new  school  of  translated  literature,  or  arc  they  likely 


'  Preface  to  "  Tijivn  <»f  ,Tu«lMmcwtr 

IV. 
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to  yield?    On  this  point  our  opinion  decidedly  is^   that   the   feel- 
ings of  the  English  public  on  this  subject  are  strong  and  inTincible, 
and  that  they  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  yield.    What  they  are,  and 
on  what  they  arc  founded,  we  need  not  particularly  inquire.    Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  are  foolish  enough,  and  sound  when  put  into  an  ar- 
ticulate shape,  just  as  all  nonsense  docs  when  painfully  stilting  itself 
into  the  altitude  of  reason ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  founded  on 
the  principle  above  enunciated,  that  the  English  dactylic,  or  more  pro- 
perly tribrachic  measure,  as  the  natural  elocutional  correlatiye  of 
triple  time  in  music,  is  essentially  a  measure  of  lyrical  elevation ;  and  by 
its  own  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  undeviatlng  usage  of  the  Engliali 
language,  not  adapted  for  the  calm  and  equable  flow  of  old  epic 
narrative :  if  this  be  the  case,  as  we  could  prove  at  great  detail,  then 
tills  host  of  rebellious  feelings  and  associations  is  entitled  to  something 
more  than  a  mere  prudent  regard  at  the  hands  of  any  artificer  of  Eng- 
lish verse ;  and  in  particular,  it  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether 
the  English  hexameter,  though  unobjectionable  on  purely  general 
grounds  for  some  purposes,  is  therefore  the  fit  measure,  on  sesthetical 
principles,  for  rendering  the  Homeric  hexameter.    For  in  tliis  argument 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  English  hexameter  is  one 
thing,  and  the  Homeric  another.    But,  bating  these  considerations  al- 
together, and  treating  the  English  feelings  with  regard  to  hexameter 
verse  as  a  mere  bundle  of  habits  and  associations, — still,  as  use  and 
wont  in  all  questions  of  language  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say, 
there  arc  the  best  possible  reasons  why,  in  the  present  matter,  they 
should  not  be  interfered  with.    No  doubt  Coleridge  and  Southey  and 
Shelley,  greeted  though  they  were  with  sneers   and  contemptuous 
laughter  on  their  first  appearance,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  enlarge  the 
metrical  conceptions  of  John  Bull ;  but  a  good  rhymer  will  wisely  not 
put  his  patience  to  too  severe  a  test  in  this  direction^  for  many  valid 
reasons,  but  principally  for  this,  that  every  good  rhymer  is  neither  a 
Southey  nor  a  Shelley.    In  vain,  also,  shall  we  plead  in  behalf  of  Eng- 
lish hexameters,  the  example  of  our  neighbours,  the  Germans ;  not, 
indeed,  because  their  language  possesses  any  peculiar  structural  superi- 
ority which  might  avail  them  here,^  but  because  the  cases  are  not  only 
not  parallel,  but  altogether  opposite.    As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  it  may 


^  They  have  fewer  mouoflyllables,  cer-  I  points;  and  tliat  the  main  objectioua 

tainly^  than  we  hare  ;  their  verbs  and  |  made  to   English  Iicxameters,  on  the 

the  cases  of  tlicir  nouns  being  mostly  dis-  |  tcore  q/*  </rt(e^Mrc,  apply  equally  to  the 

syllables  from  which  we  have  cut  off  the  i  German.    Surely  tliis  fact  might  liave 

termination;  and  the  trochaic  movement,  j  made  our  TiUbrooks  pause  a  little  in 

commencing  with  the  accent,  is  more  ,  the  fierce  onset  of  their  Quixotic  w]*ath 

natural  to  them.      But  practice    has  against  the  Laureate! 

shown  that  these  are  merely  accessory  , 
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be  laid  down,  that  any  thing  peculiarly  and  characteristically  German 
—so  different  is  the  national  mind — ^will  not  suit  the  English  taste; 
but  the  real  want  of  parallelism  lies  in  this,  that  the  German  polite 
literature  is  but  of  yesterday.  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  are 
the  fathers  of  their  literature;  and  were  in  a  position,  like  Ennius 
among  the  Romans,  and  Dante  among  the  Italians,  to  stamp  autho- 
rity upon  whatsoever  strange  rhythm  they  chose  to  adopt.  They  have 
done  so,  and  with  the  most  signal  success,  as  every  body  knows ;  for 
whatever  certain  narrow  English  critics  may  say,  no  man  that  has  an 
car  for  the  melody  of  German  poetry,  will  deny  that  Goethe's  elegies, 
written  in  the  Ovidian  stanza,  are  perfect  models  of  rhythmical  har- 
mony, and  fill  the  ear  with  as  grateful  a  sweetness  as  anything  in 
Tibullus  or  the  Sulmonian  himself.  All  this,  however,  makes  nothing 
for  us.  Had  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Drydcn  used  the  hexame- 
ter as  plentifully  as  the  three  German  masters  just  named,  no  doubt 
they  were  in  a  condition,  by  the  mastery  of  their  glorious  minds,  to 
prescribe  a  new  rhythmical  law  to  that  public  ear,  which  now,  being 
old  and  strong  in  a  different  habit,  prescribes  limits  to  the  rhythmical 
masters  of  the  present  age.  But  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Drydcn, 
had  too  much  common  sense,  and  sound  British  conservatism  if  you 
like,  to  coquette  with  merely  formal  innovations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful,  indeed,  whether,  on  purely  sesthetical  principles, 
Rlopstock  and  Goethe  were  defensible  in  what  they  did ;  certainly  if 
their  innovation  was  proper,  it  was  proper  only  for  such  a  people  of 
erudite  cosmopolites  as  the  Germans,  and  forms  no  precedent  on  which* 
other  nations  are  entitled  to  proceed. 

The  matter  then  comes  to  a  very  short  issue.  The  man  who  shall 
sit  down  to  write  a  translation  of  the  IHad  in  English  hexameters, 
must  do  so  with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  is  making  a  very  deli- 
cate and  doubtful  experiment  against  the  literary  use  and  wont  of  a 
highly  cultivated  language,  and  against  the  banded  associations  and 
prepossessions  of  a  whole  people,  "  peculiarly  intolerant  of  such  inno- 
vations.*"  Is  there  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  a  literary  man 
to  embark  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  this  description  ?  The  enterprise,  no 
doubt,  is  a  brave  one ;  it  carries  with  it  a  magnificent  sound ;  we  cannot 
but  be  carried  away  with  so  fair  an  idea — a  literal  English  Fac- 
simile of  the  world-revered 

^  Blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle/' 

whose  works  are,  and  have  been,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  for  ever  re- 
main, at  once  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible  of  all  sublunar  poetry. 
But  let  us  beware  of  being  robbed  of  our  icsthctical  senses  by  this  one 
idea  of  a  fac-similc,  which  it  must  be  confessed  has  something  of  the 
niechauical  in  its  nature,  and  may  achieve  wonderful  likenesses — as 
the  Daguerrolypc  docs — only  without  the  soul.     ^  \iVi\w^  «S\rx  Vst.  vs* 
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hanged,  looks  siinTiciontly  like  liimself  bi^fore  that  operation  ;  and  a 
man  who  is  drunk  has  the  same  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  as  when  he 
is  sober. — But  these  likenesses  are  not  pleasant.    "  Death,"  as  Goethe 
paid, "  is  a  had  portrait-painter  y  so  also  is  Drink,  and  the  Daguerro- 
type.    In  prnctiee,  indeed,  the  fac-simile  principle  must  be  constantly 
modified  by  another  one,  which  we  have  not  yet  distinctly  stated, 
though  it  lies  involved  in  the  wide  domain  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  style,  character,  and  expression  of  a  language,  and  the  associations 
connected  with  them.     This  principle  is,  that  a  translator  is  hound  to 
transfer  ctcry  measure  of  his  original  into  that  measure  of  his  (nem 
language,  which,  in  its  sti/le,  character ^  assijciations,  and  effects^  corres^ 
jxmds  to  his  model.     It  is  \\\M)\\  this  principle  that  the  iambic  trime- 
ter of  Givek  tragedy  is  universally,  in  England,  translated,  not  into  an 
English  trimeter,  in  number  of  feet  and  order  of  pauses  tlie  literal 
counterpart  of  the  original,  but  into  that  ten-syllabled  iambic  Terse, 
whose  character  and  habit  and  expression,  as  formed  by  the  familiar 
use  of  our  native  poetry,  corresponds  to  the  iambic  trimeter  as  fami- 
liarly used  by  the  Greeks.    In  other  words,  in  translating  the  dialogic 
part  of  the  Greek  dranui,  we  do  not  give  the  mechanical,  but  the  ajs- 
thetical  fac-simile  of  the  Greek  measure ;  and  this  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons,  that  more  would  be  lost  in  the  spirit  of  disturbing  the 
familiar  metrical  associations  of  our  modern  readers,  than  is  gained  in 
the  letter,  by  adhering  with  mechanical  exactness  to  the  ancient  model. 
That  this  is  the  true  reason  why  no  one  thinks  of  translating  the 
Greek  trimeters  into  English  ones  of  the  same  structure,  is  quite  plain ; 
for  uothhig  can  be  more  natural  to  the  English  tongue  than  any  Iambic 
movement ;  and  Greek  trimeters  may  be  trolled  oiT  from  the  British 
tongue,  as  glibly  as  any  hexameters,  so  soon  as  the  ear  is  fairly  won 
over  to  tlie  trick.    Thus  the  two  first  lines  of  the  Prometheus  might 
be  done  into  Greek-English,  thus — 

II  I  II 

At  length  arrive  we,  at  this  uttermost  bourne  cf  earth — 
Bleak  Scythia's  wide-spread,  lone  untrodden  sohtude  ! 

and  so  ad  infinitum,  and  more  Germanorttm  ;  for  our  trans-Ehenane 
l)rethren  deal  in  iambics  as  well  as  hi  hexameters ;  Goethe  having 
set  them  a  notable  example  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  though  truly 
their  translators  ask  for  no  high  stamp  of  this  kind,  but  systematically 
twist  and  turn  and  torture  themselves  with  mimic  minuteness  after 
ever}'  iambic,  trochaic  or  dactylic  variation  of  which  the  various  sweep 
of  the  Greek  lyric  is  capable.  Whether  they  are  right  in  this  procedure, 
so  far  as  their  own  language  is  concerned,  let  themselves  judge ;  we 
know  that  high  names,  William  Huml)oldt  among  others,  have  sanc- 
tioned the  practice;  but  we  are  extremely  doubtful  whether,  on  the 
jfnncip]c8  of  a;sthetical  scicuce,  it  be  defensible  •,  we  doubt  much  whether 
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any  thing  is  gained  by  this  syllabic  scrupulosity  wliich  can  compen- 
sate for  tlic  grace,  ease,  and  nature,  which  is  undoubtedly  sacrificed ; 
and  we  think,  generally,  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  minute  points 
of  scholarship,  our  Teutonic  bretliren,  or  masters  should  we  not  rather 
say,  in  schohirship,  are  not  without  a  certain  superstition.  Accuracy 
is  a  good  thing;  but  there  are  certain  living  hues  and  tints  in  the 
floating  element  of  poetic  emotion,  tliat  will  not  be  measured  by  inches ; 
and  a  better  likeness  will  sometimes  be  made  without  looking  anxi- 
ously at  every  hair  in  a  man*s  beard.  As  for  ourselves,  we  may  rest 
firmly  assured  that  our  British  good  sense,  for  which  we  are  famous, 
will  preserve  us  from  any  metrical  aberrations  of  this  kind.  English 
trimeters,  however  well  suited  to  our  language,  so  far  as  mere  struc- 
ture is  concerned,  beside  their  novelty,  are  objectionable  on  another 
ground,  which,  perhaps,  does  not  apply  to  hexameters.  Their  scope 
is  too  great  for  the  original  from  which  they  are  copied ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  difference  of  the  language  is  such  that  an  English  trimeter  will  con- 
tain more  sense  and  less  sound  than  the  Greek,  within  the  same  limits. 
This  will  be  obvious  to  any  person  who  compares  the  second  line  in 
the  Prometheus — 

with  our  version  above  given,  where  we  have  been  obliged  to  inter- 
polate a  few  epithets  in  order  to  fill  up  the  room.  Now,  though  the 
line  for  line  system  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  translating  from 
the  ancient  languages  into  the  modem,  still  there  are  reasons  why  the 
translator  should  choose  a  measure,  where  he  can,  of  the  same  com- 
pass as  his  original :  a  measure  with  which  he  can  conveniently  give 
line  for  line  when  convenient,  and  which  does  not  throw  in  his  way 
any  temptation  illegitimately  to  contract  or  expand. 

One  other  remark  on  the  hexameter,  and  we  have  done.  The  remark 
just  made  as  to  the  compass  of  the  translating  instrument,  contains  the 
true  reason  why  our  heroic  couplet,  used  by  Pope,  is  so  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  rendering  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  It  is  not  long  enough 
for  two  hexameters,  and  it  is  too  long  for  one ;  this,  along  with  its 
tendency  to  make  the  pause  too  frequently  coincide  with  the  rliymc, 
and  thus  break  the  natural  flow  of  the  verse,  seems  to  point  it  out  as 
an  unsuitable,  at  least  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  as  an  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  English  substitute  for  the  hexameter.  If,  on 
account  of  epic  associations,  our  ten-syllabled  verse  is  to  be  used  in 
rendering  Ilomer,  there  can  be  no  question  tliat,  in  this  particular 
matter,  Cowper  was  nearer  the  mark  than  Pope,  and  that,  in  this  case, 
blank  verse  is  preferable  to  rhyme.  But  it  admits,  wo  think,  of 
the  clearest  proof  on  the  strictest  a^sthetical  principles — principles 
which  it  might  go  hard  even  with  our  hardy  German  friends  to  dis- 
prove— that  the  proper  English  correlative  of  the  Gi^tkVi^i.'asssssNfcx  ^\ 
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Homer,  (Virgil  may  be  different,)  is  Chapman's  old  iambic  verse  of 
fonrtecn  syllables ;  or  better  still — ^because,  like  dactylic  verse,  it  com- 
mences with  the  accent — ^the  trochaic  measure  of  fifteen  syllables,  so 
felicitously  used  by  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  luxuriant  poem,  ''  Locksley 
HalL"  These  measures,  especially  the  latter,  possess  every  quality  that 
an  intelligent  admirer  of  Homer  could  wish  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  translation  that  shall,  not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit, 
and  in  the  whole  style  and  tone,  be  as  much  as  possible  a  foe-simile 
of  the  original/  The  only  doubt  that  can  be  stated  is,  whether  this 
measure,  iambic  or  trochaic,  should  be  used  with  or  without  rhyme. 
The  English  ear  unquestionably  would  prefer  rh3rme ;  but  for  the  sake 
both  of  accuracy  in  the  version,  and  variety  in  the  pause,  we  should 
like  to  see  the  experiment  made  without  rhyme.  John  Bnirs  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  this  tinkling  appendage  of  verse  are  no  doubt  strong ; 
but  they  are  extremely  unreasonable,  and  receive  no  sanction  what- 
ever from  the  practice  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  our  tongue. 
Rhyme  is  only  the  buckle  on  the  shoe ;  if  the  leather  is  otherwise 
sound,  and  pinch  not,  and  the  article  of  a  superior  make,  the  wearer 
will  soon  be  reconciled  to  the  loss. 

J.  S.  Bl^CKIE. 


2.  Critical  Observations  on  Homer,  Od.  v.  366,  Sec. ;  Xenophon's 
UeUeriy  i.  7,  §  2 ;  and  Aristoph.  Acham.  328,  Bekk.,  347,  Ehnsl. 
and  Dind. 

In  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  366-371,  wc  have  a  lively 
description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  raft,  which  Ulysses  had  con- 
structed upon  Calypso's  island. 

tvpae  6*  iwi  ficya  Kvfia  TJoaciSduv  QVoai-xOwv, 
Beii/ov  T  ap^akeov  re,  KaTffp€(p^9  •  i^kaae  h'axnov, 
W9  ^'  (Lv€fi09  foi)?  rftu)v  Offfiwva  rtva^n 
Kap(l)a\iwvy  ra  fiev  ap  t€  hietTKeCaa'  dWvhi^  3\\ri  • 
««  T^s  Bovpara  fiaxpa  Sieaxd^aa'  *  afnap  ^OBvffffevv 
apxji'  kvi  Sovpari  fiaive^  Ke\ff$'  ws  iinrov  ekavvivv. 

The  word  ijtwv  occurs  only  in  this  passage ;  for  it  is  manifestly  a 
different  word  from  rjla,  ffl^a^  or  7  a,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  all  these 


"  Some  people  object  to  the  fen^h  of 
this  yene  ;  but  TUlbrook  made  the 
same  objectioii  to  the  hexameters ;  to 
which  Mr.  Sonthey  made  the  rety  sen- 


sible reply,  that  ^  the  breath  is  Kga- 
latcd  in  reading  by  ilio  lengtli  of  Uic 
sentence,  not  by  that  of  the  verse." 
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forms  ill  the  sense  of  '^  provisions''  or  ^'  food.'*  The  old  commentators 
interpret  it  as  uxvpa^  and  modem  lexicons  translate  it  by  '^  chaff:-' 
but  I  believe  that  this  interpretation  is  derived  only  from  the  context, 
and  adopted  because  it  suits  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Now,  I  con- 
ceive, from  the  addition  of  the  epithet  /laKpa  to  Bovpara,  a9  r^*  5ot- 
pma  fiuKpa  SieffxcBaae^  "  SO  he  Scattered  the  long  beams  of  the  raft,** 
that  the  simile  will  appear  much  more  graphic,  if  we  understand  by 
^Va  not  merely  minute  particles,  like  chaff,  but  something  long,  and 
resembling  the  beams  in  shape,  and  yet  light  enough  to  be-blown  away 
by  a  violent  gust  of  wind.  Upon  this  internal  evidence,  I  would 
translate  the  word  by  "  straw,"  "  stubble,"  or  "  reeds."  But  there  is 
another  word  in  another  passage,  likewise  a  a«raf  \ey6fievovy  but  one 
that  has  attracted  greater  notice,  which  determines  me  to  adopt  the 
last  meaning.  In  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Tliadj  (v.  36.)  Athene  with- 
draws Ares  from  the  battle,  and  scats  him  eV  rfioevn  ^Kafiavhpu\ 
This  epithet  has  sorely  puzzled  the  commentators.  Buttmann,  in  his 
Lexilogusj  has  shewn,  what  indeed  scarcely  wanted  shewing,  that  the 
vulgar  derivation  from  rftajv,  ''  sea  shore,"  is  good  for  nothing ;  and 
chiefly  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage  itself  he  suggests 
the  meaning  "  grassy."  I  submit  that  the  adjective  ^iocc9  is  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  substantive  »/i'oi/ ;  that  ^iop  is  « a  reed,"  and 
^Vo€i9,  "  reedy ;"  that  rjitvp  Orffiwva  is  "  a  heap  of  reeds,"  and  cV  ?)Vo'- 
€VTi  2A:a/Mii/5^a',  "on  the  bank  of  the  reedy  Scamander."  This  inter- 
pretation suits  perfectly  the  passage  in  which  Quintus  Smymams  has 
used  the  word,  better  even  than  Buttmann's : 

B.  V.  V.  299, — XV*^^^^*'  V  ^^pavoitrip  ioiKore^,  0T9  tvopovtrn 

ai€T09  ijfioev  irt^tow  icarafioerk'oficvoiaitf^ 

"  a  reedy  or  rushy  plain." 

In  Xenophon's  Ilellenics,  I.  c.  vn.  $  2,  where  Xcnophon  begins  his 
account  of  the  prosecution  of  the  six  admirals,  we  are  told,  according 

to  the  COnunon  text,  'Apx^^'lf*-^^  «  toS  hijfiov  toVc  irpoecnjKw^  cV  *A(?w- 
vai9  Koi  7rJ9  AeiccXciav  iirifie\ovfi€v09,  ^Epaatvi^ij  eTTtfioXrjv  eVf/3aXfI*i', 
tcaT9jf^6p€i  iv  hiKaanjpiw^  (fiaoKtcv  e^  'KWtjtnrovrov  avrou  ^xctu  ^^/lymarr/, 
oura  70V  lijfjLOV*     The  claUSC  t^9  AeiccXcia?  €7rtfi€\ovfiep09  has  CaUSCd 

great  trouble  to  conmientators;  and  it  is  so  inexplicable,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  corrupt.  We  vfant  a  better  collation 
of  MSS.  than  we  have,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  sound  text. 
But  if  A€iccXc/a9  be  the  reading  best  supported  by  MSS.,  then  I  con- 
jecture that  the  true  reading  is  ^e«caTcia9,  and  that  the  office  of  Arche- 
demus  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  what  we  are  told  in  c.  i.  §  22: 

ivTcuOcv  c^aifyiKOficvoi  t^9  \a\KtiBovta9  ey  X/avaroVoXtv,  eretx^aav  aifrifv, 
K/u  CcKarevT^piov  Karcaxevaaav  eV  aifrij  *   kuI  rrjv  C€KaTt(v  e^fiXc^^ovt^ 
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TUP  €K  Tov  IIoVtoi;  TrXuitvv,  Kai  (pvXaic^v  iyicaraKiiroi^rei  vau9  rpiaieot»rm^ 

Kal  (TTparffyii)  Bvo,  Thc  Athenians  stationed  a  force  at  Chrjsopolifl, 
and  exacted  a  toll  of  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  from  all  mer- 
chant ships  which  passed  out  of  the  Pontus.  Of  this  dcKareia^  or  ex- 
action of  tithe,  I  conceive  Archedemus  to  have  had  the  charge ;  and 
if  this  were  his  office,  we  see  at  once  that  it  was  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ordinary  duties  that  he  accused  Erasinides  of  embeuding  monies 
from  the  Hellespont,  which  were  the  property  of  the  state ;  and  we 
can  luiderstand  how  he  had  the  power  by  his  own  summary  jarisdiG-* 
tion  to  impose  a  fine  upon  him  {ijriPoXrjv  iinpaXwp)  to  a  certain 
amount 

I  observe,  however,  that  Schneider  reports  as  the  reading  of  two 
MSS.,  and  as  a  marginal  reading  in  Stephen's  edition,  AxvceXc/av. 
This  would  lead  me  to  conjecture  t?^?  ?twfie\ia^  ivifiixovf^vo^.  The 
liwPiikia  was  the  distribution  of  two  obols  to  each  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, to  defray  their  entrance  into  thc  theatre,  (Boeckh,  Pvibli&  Eeo^ 
nomy  of  Athens^  Vol.  i.  p.  296,  Engl.  Transl.  ed.  1 ;)  and  according  to 
this  conjecture,  Archedemus  would  have  the  management  of  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Theorica,  a  very  fitting  office  for  a  demagogue, 
and  one  which  would  give  him  a  good  pretext  for  looking  sharp  after 
any  peculation.^ 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  conjectures,  I  observe  that  it 
is  mentioned  in  a  note  in  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece^  VoL  iv. 
p.  128,  that  Professor  Dobree  conjectured  ny*  ^ena-n^s,  or  t»;s  Xe/av,  or 
T>;9  c^Kcnrfv  -rij^  Xe/ay,  [Adv»  I.  p.  125.)  I  have  not  Dobrcc's  Adver" 
saria  to  refer  to.  If  he  had  conjectured  only  t^s  ccKcnifR,  I  should 
have  thought  that  his  notion  was  the  same  as  my  own ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  T/;v  Xeia^  makcs  me  conclude  that  he  had  a  different  view. 


In  the  Achamuins,  when  Dicffipolis,  by  the  threat  of  destroying  the 
charcoal  basket,  has  compelled  the  Achamian  charcoal-burners  to 
throw  down  the  stones  with  which  they  had  armed  themselves,  and 
to  suspend  their  assault  upon  him,  he  exclaims,  according  to  the  com- 
mon reading, — 

f/icf\XcT*  tipa  Trdvre^  avaaeUiv  PoiJ9^ 

(v.  328,  Bekk.  v.  347,  Elrasley  and  Dindorf.) 

This  line  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commentators.    Boyp  used 
to  be  cited,  upon  the  faith  of  Invemizius,  as  the  reading  of  the  Ra- 


^  I  find  from  Dindorf's  edition, 
that  among  the  various  readings  noted 
by  Victorius  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of 
thc  Aldinc  edition,  and  taken  from  some 
MS.  is  AitKtXmf  in  this  passage.    This 


confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  that  )<w/St- 
x/ftf  is  tho  true  reading.  Victoriua's 
marginal  note  is  probably  the  origin  of 
Stephen's. 
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venna  MS. ;  and  Dindorf  reads  ftorjv^  and  says,  "'Avaffeieiv  fioi)t^  dic- 
tam  ut  itndvai  fBoi^y  ;'^  and  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  tho 
Classical  Museum^  (p.  204.)  treats  poi^v  as  an  unquestioned  reading.  I 
cannot  myself  get  a  meaning  out  of  avaacUtv  fiot^v  ;  but  it  appears  by 
Bckker's  collation  that  the  Ravenna  MS.  has  /3o^9,  as  every  other  au- 
thority has ;  and  /3o/)i/  is  a  mere  conjecture,  thrown  out  originally 
by  Reiske,  and  adopted  by  Invemizius.  Now,  the  very  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  genitive  case,  since  all  tlie  authorities  agree  in  it,  is  an 
argument  that  it  is  the  true  reading.  If  fioifu  were  the  original  word, 
an  accusative  case  after  a  transitive  verb  would  never  have  been 
changed  into  a  genitive  wliich  makes  no  sense.  I  suspect,  therefore, 
that  the  imsound  point  lies  in  the  other  word  ava<TeUiv, 

Elmslcy  has  perceived  clearly  tho  sense  which  the  context  requires, 
but  which  the  words  avaaeUtv  po^9  do  not  give ;  and  as  his  remarks 
have  suggested  to  me  what  I  think  is  a  probable  correction,  I  will 
transcribe  them.  He  says,  "Orammatica  structura  hujus  versus 
nondum  mihi  satis  comperta  est :  sententia  vero,  quse  fefellit  interpre- 
tes,  higusmodi  videtur:   c/icWeT'  upa  vava^aOat  rij9  /3o7;9.     Noster 

Man,  268,  ''E/uieWop  tlpa  r autre w  ttoO*  vfia9  rov  Koa^,     Pro  avoffeietv 

lio7J9  eodem  sensu  dicerc  poterat  poeta,  Aifytreiv  t?;^  fioff^^  ut  in  Pac, 

318,  'EfoXctTc  fi,  wvtpeSf  €1  firj  t^s  fiotJ9  dvi^ff€Te,     Cscterum  avaireUiV 

agnoscit  Suidas  in  ipsa  voce."  And  in  his  Auctarium  Annotationum, 
he  adds,  ''  Yerbum  fidWiv  codem  sensu  usuipatur  a  nostro,  Vesp.  460, 

'^A/>'  e/iLeWoficp  TToO^  vfia9  diroao^qiretv  Tip  XP^^V'    Nvh,  1301,  ^6V<y6«»  ; 

tfieWov  a'  apa  Kivyaety  irfw.  Ad  huuc  locum  optimc  monct  Brunc- 
kius :  Sic  loqui  solent  qui  mtdto  Idbore  tandem  id  efecerunt  quod  con" 
tenderunt.  Diccrent  nostrates,  /  thought  I  should  make  you  hold  your 
tongue,^    Now  I  suspect  that  the  true  readuig  is — 

tyetcWcT*  apa  ttoi'Tcv  avtftFetetv  ftoTj^, 

and  that  Aristophanes  has  made  a  dcsidcrativc  verb  dyffaeiu  from 

upyaic^    the  future  of  dvifffn,    like    TroXc^njaciut  from   TToXefiytrw   and 

ff-oXe/tew,  and  hpaaeiwy  and  several  others.  If  this  is  so,  the  sense  is, 
"  I  thought  then  that  you  would  all  be  disiK)sed  to  leave  off  shouting." 
The  dcsidcrativc  verb  is  used  with  a  slight  irony.  As  to  the  syntax 
of  the  passage,  it  will  be  observed,  tliat  in  the  similar  expressions 
which  Elmsley  has  cited,  the  verb  /itXXw  is  followed  by  a  future  in- 
finitive. ^Avijaeieiv  is  present ;  but  I  think  that  a  desiderative  verb 
formed  from  the  future  may  hold  the  place  of  the  future  tense.  The 
rhythm  of  my  proposed  line  is  unusual,  presenting  an  anapaest  of 
which  the  first  syllable  is  intercepted  by  the  hephthemimeral  caesura ; 
but  the  same  rhythm  appears  in  Acham.  vv.  698  and  863.  The  latter 
line  is — 
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This  conjecture,  like  the  others/  I  do  not  proi)ose  as  certain,  but 
commend  to  the  judgment  of  scholars. 

IIenrt  Maldek. 


3.  On  ««,  «V/i,  o0/)o,  oTTit'f,  wrm  the  Past  Indicative. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Dr.  Monk  in  elucidating  the  foci 
of  this  construction,  and  of  Professor  Maiden,  (I  think  it  was  tbis 
learned  scholar  who  read  a  paper  at  the  Philological  Society,)  in  ex- 
plaining the  principle,  1  venture  to  offer  one  view  more  of  this  pheno- 
menon, which,  without  being  so  deep  and  philosophical,  will,  I  trust, 
be  found  to  have  something  in  it  to  support  its  simplicity. 

Dr.  Monk,  in  his  note  on  Ilippolytus,  643,  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
same  play  at  v.  934.  It  was  on  referring  to  that  passage  that  I  found 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  construction.  The  lines  934, 
935,  are  these : — 

TTpbv  T^s  BiKaia9f  kovk  uv  ijTraTu) fieOa, 

I  can  hardly  conceive  it  being  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  u»^ 
belongs  to  both  verbs  in  this  passage — and  is  omitted  in  all  the  other 
examples  of  this  construction,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  elliptic 
cul  form  of  a  conditional  proposition.  Now,  I  will  first  endeavour 
briefly  to  prove  this ;  then  I  will  illustrate  from  Latin  as  well  as  Greek 
the  absence  of  the  conditional  form  or  word  from  the  apodosis ;  and 
lastly,  remark  shortly  upon  the  sense  of  aw,  7pa,  &c.  in  this  point  of 
view. 

1st,  With  regard  to  the  ellipse,  try  and  put  any  of  the  examples 
given  by  Dr.  Monk  into  Latin,  and  you  will  sec  at  once  that  you  must 
express  it  by  a  full  conditional  sentence.  "  In  which  case'^  can  only 
be  Latinized  by  the  protasis  of  a  conditional  proposition.  For  curi* 
osity's  sake,  I  turned  to  that  admirable  little  work  for  schools,  (and 
colleges  too,)  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  the  Budimenta  Syn- 
taxis,  p.  29,  sect  175,  obs.  2,  to  see  how  the  passage  from  (Ed.  Tyr.  1391 
— «9  tlBctfa  fLTjiroic — ^was  translated ;  and  sure  enough  I  find  the  full 
conditional  phrase,  ''  quod  si  fecisses,  nunquam  docuisses.^' 

2dly,  I  need  hardly  take  up  any  time  or  space  to  prove,  that  in 
Latin  and  Greek  conditional  propositions,  the  form  in  Latin  and  the 
word  av  in  Greek  is  frequently  absent  from  the  apodosis. 

^  Mc  tmncns  iUapsus  eercbro 
8u$tHUr<Uy  nisi  Fsuniis  ictam 
DextrA  kvteet  :** 
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and  the  epigram — 

7J\i09  av0pwTrot9  avf^ij^  0€O9  *  €<*  Be  icat  aino9 
vfipi^ev  ^atvwPy  ov^  to  ^)uJ9  ivoOovV'-^ 

suffice  for  my  purpose.  But,  by  the  way,  I  may  observe  that,  com- 
mon as  Is  the  substitution  in  Latin  of  the  indicative  for  the  conditional 
mood  in  the  apodosis,  I  never  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  it 
in  the  protasis.    We  find  in  Ovid,  Metam.  xn.  611, 

At  si  {osnnneo  fuerat  tibi  Marte  cadendmn, 
ThermodontiadL  nudlos  ceddiase  bipenni. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  word  "  sV^  is  omitted,  is  well  known. 

Ta  quoque  magnam 
Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare  haberes. 

3dly,  If  this  interpretation  of  the  construction  in  question  is  true, 
what  sense  is  to  be  given  to  to9^  <Va,  orw9,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
explained?  Why,  I  conceive  they  must  be  taken  in  their  most  primary 
and  natural  sense :  W9  is  really  eV  of?,  <<  in  which  case  f  iva  again  is 
a  particle  of  place  or  circumstance,  "  where,"  or  "  under  which  cir- 
cumstances;" oTrw9,  like  W9,  is  tV  O7roi9y  ''under  which  circumstances;*' 
and  o(/)pa  is  merely  an  epic  form  of  the  same  force  as  iva^  both  pro- 
bably being  originally  neuter  plural  accusatives. 

C.  J.  Abbaham. 

Eton  Collbob,  /iiii€  11. 1846. 


4.  On  Sophocles,  Trachin.  339. 

In  the  Track,  of  Sophocles,  L  339,  the  reading  is  ri  l^  eVr/,  rov  fie 
Tj;i/^*  ifpiaraffai  fiaaiv ;  Porson,  in  a  uote  ou  V.  1373  of  the  Phasnissas 
of  Euripides,  advises  to  read  and  point  -rl  o'  ctm';  rov  xal  rrjvb^  etpiffra* 
ffai  fiatriy.  It  would  appear  that  all  the  editors  and  commentators 
consider  cipi'trraffai^  as  the  2.  sing.  prcs.  mid.  But  the  middle  voice 
signifies,  to  cause  one's  self  to  stand,  hence,  to  stand  ;  and  with  the 
preposition,  to  stand  at,  near  or  by  ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  take  the 
accus.  after  it.  The  following  reply  of  the  a776\o9  to  Dejaneira,  for- 
bids us  to  apply  TtfuBe  fiaaiv  tO  him,  <TraO€i9'  aicovtrov,  Stand  Still  and 

listen.  I  have  little  doubt  that  ifpiaraffai  was  intended  by  the  poet  as 
the  infin.  of  the  1.  aor.  act  for  iina-njiTat,    Homer  has,  II.  xn.  56,  tov9 

earaaav  (Jtrratrav'^  vT€9  ^Axai&v  wkvov9  Kal  fi€ffaKov9,  which  the  SOUS 

of  the  Greeks  fixed  close  together  and  large.  Cf.  Odyss.  m.  182,  xvu. 
306.  And  Eurip.  Heracl.  940, — PpiTa9  Acov  Tpowaiov  koWIvikov 
la-raaav.    I  would,  therefore,  prefer  the  common  reading,  t/  6'  itrri 

rod  /tie  T¥Jvil'  i(f}i<naaai  fidaiy,  tO  PorSOn's ;  OUd  tniA&V^^^  '^^^Qfib^.VSkNNr^ 
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for  what  purpose,  or  why  (icaXcveiv)  do  you  request  me  to  ^n  my  step 
(or  foot)  here  ?  or,  to  stop  here  ?  To  which  tlie  messenger  replies, 
<rra0€iff'  uKovffov,  A 8  the  1.  aor.  is  evidently  formed  from  the  redupli- 
cated present  of  the  first  conjugation  by  imatv^  it  should  always  be 
taiaaav  in  tlic  placcs  quoted,  not  eaiaaav^  wliicli  is  the  pluperfect. 

George  Dunbar. 


XXV. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Prometheus  Chained  of  ^schylus,  translated  into  English 
Verse  by  the  Reverend  G.  C.  S\^'a}Tie,  M.A.  Oxford,  1846.  8vo. 

2.  Des  -^schylus  Gefesselter  Prometheus  ;  Griechisch  und  Dcutsch, 
mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungcn  und  dem  Gelosten  Prometheus ;  von 
G.  F.  Schoemann.     Greifswald,  1844.     8vo. 

English  translations  are  characteristically  bad ;  why,  it  is  not  hard  to 
say.  Tlic  Englishman,  like  the  Frenchman,  is  a  man  of  a  very  strong- 
ly marked,  decided,  and  peculiar  national  character ;  active,  energetic, 
and  enterprising,  he  is  more  capable  of  making  impressions  on  others 
than  of  receiving  them  from  abroad :  full  of  vigour  and  lusty  manhood^ 
he  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  gnarled  prejudices,  and  narrow  one- 
sidedness ;  he  wants  flexibility,  pliancy,  and  adaptability  to  foreign 
ideas,  as  in  his  character,  so  also  in  his  language  and  literature.  In 
such  an  element,  translations  cannot  possibly  prosper ;  and  in  so  far  as 
they  exist,  ^vill  be  found  to  possess  more  or  less  of  the  qualities  pecu- 
liar to  what  the  Italians  call  a  ri/acciamento. 

To  a  philosophic  mind,  ijidccd,  or  an  accurate  mind  of  any  kind, 
nothing  can  be  more  tantalizing  than  the  general  style  of  translation, 
especially  of  rhythmical  translation,  in  the  English  language.  We 
have  one  good  specunen,  indeed,  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be — 
the  Bible ;  but  in  this  instance  a  strong  religious  feeling — one  of  the 
virtues  of  our  national  character — ^lias  been  strong  enough  to  do  that, 
which  in  the  field  of  profane  literature,  the  combined  action  of  our  de- 
votion to  classical  studies,  and  our  sound  poetical  taste,  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve.  In  the  field  of  English  translation,  hitherto,  fashion 
and  freak,  and  a  blind  subjection  to  great  names,  have  reigned  most 
tyrannically,  to  the  exchision,  or  at  least  undue  subordination,  of  na- 
ture, and  truth,  and  common  sense,  and  the  laws  of  good  taste. 

To  this  general  character  the  translation  of  the  '^  Prometheus 
Chainedj"^  from  the  pen  of  an  Oxonian,  which  has  just  appeared,  forms 
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no  exception ;  «ind  to  speak  truth,  our  principal  object  in  noticing  it 
at  all  is  to  protest  once  again,  as  wc  have  already  done,  against  the 
confused,  motley,  and  what  wo  may  be  allowed  to  term  conglomerate 
style  of  translation  in  which  English  scholars  indulge.  The  characte- 
ristic of  this  style  is  magniloquent  expansion,  vapid  diffusion,  and  pom- 
pous decoration ;  a  character,  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  that 
Btyle  of  severe  strength,  massive  stability,  and  chastened  elegance, 
which  wc  so  justly  celebrate  as  classical.  In  this  view  the  style  of 
translation  which  we  blame  might  perhaps,  adopting  an  architectural 
tcnu,  aptly  be  named  the  decorate  ;  but  we  have  preferred  the  phrase 
conglomerate^  as  expressing  more  fitly  the  strangely-huddled  medley  of 
original  and  interpolated  matter  of  which  this  sort  of  perverse  Mosaic  is 
composed.  In  any  given  specimen  of  English  translation  after  the  re- 
ceived model,  no  reader  can  tell  how  much  belongs  to  the  author,  and 
how  much  to  the  translator ;  sometimes,  as  seems  most  natural,  the 
embedded  stones  and  pebbles  of  which  the  body  of  the  rock  is  com- 
posed, belong  to  the  original  writer,  wldle  tlie  translator  has  only  added 
the  cement ;  but,  not  seldom,  he  throws  in  his  own  boulders  also  into 
the  mass,  and  seems  to  admire  himself  not  a  little  for  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  has  done  it.  Except,  indecd|  as  a  nimble  metrical  ex- 
ercise to  the  translator,  we  do  not  know  of  what  worth  many  an  Eng- 
lish translation  is ;  but  this  advantage  again  is  neutralized  by  the  silly 
vanity  which  it  tends  to  nourish — ^the  vanity  of  improving  the  original, 
— and  by  the  habits  of  looseness  of  conception  and  confused  percep- 
tion which  it  engenders. 

We  arc  aware  that  >vriters  of  high  authority  in  these  matters  hav« 
systematically  justified  this  decorated  style  of  translation,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  the  false  habits  of  the  English 
taste  in  this  matter,  and  throw  it  on  the  meagreness  and  poverty  of 
the  English  language.  So  Mr.  Symmons,  in  the  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Agamemnon  (1824)  says,  "Tlie  Greek  poetry  pleased 
and  was  imposing  in  its  simplicity  and  nakedness ;  it  has  a  charm  per- 
fectly impossible  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who  have  not  read  it  in  the 
original,  and  are  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  it :  whereas  an  attempt 
at  tlie  same  simplicity  in  an  uncongenial  and  less  powerful  language 
in  a  less  poetical  age  and  country,  would  produce  only  a  displeasing 
effect,  pretty  nearly  what  would  be  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
modem  beau  stript  of  his  clothes  by  the  side  of  the  naked  Antinous, 
Adonis,  or  Apollo."*     It  appears,  therefore,  according  to  this  theory, 


*  The  best  practical  commentary  ou 
tlicao  rcinoi'ks  may  be  found  in  Mr. 


while  in  others  he  allows  himself  to  run 
riot  in  tlic   hereditary  looseness   and 


Symmoas*  own  vcraion,  which,  in  many   i  magniloquent  diffusion  of  ordinaiy  Eng- 
places,  exhibits  almost  a  perfect  model      lish  translators, 
of  combined  faithfulnoas  and  vigour ; 
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that  we  must  dress  the  naked  ancients  before  they  can  appear  m  our 
modem  society ;  plastering  them  all  over  with  fig-leaves  and  purple 
patches,  that  they  may  not  offend  our  polite  eyes.  And  this  dressing 
must  of  course  be  different  according  to  the  vestiary  customs  of  the 
nation  where  the  classical  stranger  is  introduced ;  in  Scotland  Jove 
must  wear  a  kilt  and  plaid,  m  England  pantaloons  and  a  great-coat, 
in  Italy  a  brigand's  cloak.  If  this  fancy  be  correct,  a  translation  from 
the  antique  into  the  English  language  is  impossible ;  for  the  clothing 
of  naked  beauty  thus  required  cannot  be  made  without  falling  more 
or  less  into  plain  caricature.  And  the  fact  is,  that  many  of  our  most 
current  English  translations  present  to  the  intelligent  eye  the  aspect 
of  a  flounced  and  furbelowed  caricature  of  simplicity,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  term  metamorphosis  may  appear  more  appropriate ;  for  the  dress 
of  the  mind  dings  to  the  thought  more  closely  than  any  vesture  to  the 
body ;  and  the  terse  Tacitus  translated  into  the  language  of  the  wanton 
luxuriant  Apulcius,  is  Tacitus  no  longer,  but  a  nondescript  and  inco- 
herent something  that  bespeaks  its  own  monstrosity  in  every  move- 
ment. So  the  concise  and  compact,  and  fiiie-chiselled  ancients,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  verbose  and  voluminous  modems,  arc  no 
ancients  at  all ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  modems,  remain  suspended  in 
a  sort  of  literary  limbo  fit  only  for  themselves,  where  the  indistinct 
waviness  of  then*  outline  is  but  feebly  compensated  by  the  flaunting 
flow  of  their  drapery,  and  the  assiduous  tinklings  of  rhyme  tliat  are 
kuade  to  accompany  their  march. 

But  is  all  this  necessary  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  not.  Men  have 
written  a  concise  and  vigorous  style  in  English  also ;  and  if  iEschylus 
spoke  so  to  the  Athenians,  with  few  words  and  much  weight,  some 
impression  of  his  masculine  manner  may  no  doubt  be  conveyed  to  the 
English  ear  tlux)ugh  the  medium  of  our  masculine  and  manly  tongue. 
It  is  quite  tme,  doubtless,  that  the  rich  compound  words  of  the  Greek 
cannot  always  be  imitated  felicitously  in  English ;  but  our  language 
is  infinitely  richer  in  this  capacity  than  the  narrow  school  of  Pope  may 
conceive : — tme  also  it  is,  that  the  inferior  vocal  contents  of  English 
in  some  words  may  demand  here  and  there  the  support  of  an  innocent 
epithet  to  fill  the  car ;  but  any  licenses  occasionally  demanded  by  these 
peculiarities  of  our  tongue,  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  almost  systema- 
tic range  of  expansion  and  diffusion  in  wliich  our  English  translators 
revel.  As  a  specimen  of  this  lawless  license,  take  the  following  from 
Mr.  Swayne : — 

Prometheus. 

"  I  grant  him  rough, 
And  stubborn  enough, 
Knowing  no  right 
But  selfish  might ; 
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But  his  metal  of  might  thall  be  tkivered  and  broken ; 
And  hie  tcnee  of  thunder  shall  wax  soft-tpoken  ; 
And  the  flower  of  his  pride  shall  be  rudely  strown  ; 
And  he  shall  droop  from  his  high  command 
With  the  lightnings  stricken  from  out  his  hand, 
Till  vengeance  spares  to  seek  her  own,*' 

In  this  passage  the  last  six  lines  purport  to  be  a  ^^  translation  into 
English  verse"  of  the  following  thirteen  words  of  iEschylus : 

"  'oW  €fiira^ 
MaXaKorfvwfuvv 
*E<rTai  wod'  orav  ravr  tf  paiaOij 
Trjv  Vaiipafivov  aiopeaa^  oprf^v,^ — ^V,  187 — ^90. 

Given  thus  by  the  trustworthy  fidelity  of  the  German, — 

und  dennoeh  wird 
Sanftmiithig  er  einBt 
Noch  sein,  wenn  aach  er  so  gebroclien  wird. 
Dann  erweicht  er  wohl  seiu  hartes  Gemuth. 

SCHOEMANN. 

The  translator  who  handles  a  great  and  severe  author  like  ^sehylus 
witli  the  easy  freedom  of  Mr.  Swayne  in  the  above  passage,  must 
either  have  a  portentous  eonceit  of  tlie  value  of  his  own  rhymes,  or 
must  have  mistaken  altogether  the  task  he  undertook  when  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  a  translation,  and  not  a  paraphrase  of  the  great  Titan 
drama. 

Were  there  any  necessity  for  it,  we  could  multiply  passage  after 
passage,  especially  in  the  finer  lyrical  strains,  which  the  present  trans- 
lator has,  to  our  taste,  utterly  damaged  and  disfigured  by  this  wanton 
puerility  of  overlaid  rhyme.  Were  even  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Dryden 
to  play  off  such  pranks  upon  us  when  we  are  expecting  a  bona  fide 
translation,  we  should  owe  them  small  thanks ;  but  meaner  bards,  or 
mere  versifiers,  should  consider  that  the  venerable  Doric  colonnades 
of  antiquity  have  been  preser\'^ed  to  us  for  some  higher  purpose  than 
to  be  nourished  over  with  the  arbitrary  arabesques  of  every  pcnciller 
that  can  draw  a  curved  line.  But  Mr.  Swayne  is  very  far  from  being 
an  expert  master  of  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  rhyming.  It  is,  in- 
deed, generally  a  most  obstinate  perverseness  in  our  English  transla- 
tors of  the  classics,  that,  notwithstanding  the  happy  examples  of  the 
unrhymed  lyric  set  before  them  by  Collins,  Shelley,  and  Southey,  they 
will  persist  in  aflixing  the  jingling  aklets  of  rhyme  to  the  grave  and 
steady  tread  of  an  iEschylean  chorus ;  thereby  not  only  dragging  in 
a  modernism  where  it  is  altogether  out  of  place,  but  systematically 
setting  up  an  additional  temptation  to  unnecessary  difl'usion  and  ex- 
pansion, and  all  sorts  of  lawless  or  even  ridiculous  deviation  from  the 
ancient  text.  Even  the  best  rhymers  must  have  felt  this  at  times ;  qua 
rhyme  begets  another  in  the  translalor'a  ^wc%  fe^^^  Ki\vQ>\^^  ^>5^^nsN. 
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any  scrupafoQs  reference  to  the  old  parchment ;  and  so  creeps  in  that 
motley  host  of  soonding  conceits,  in  all  disguises,  of  which  our  English 
translations  are  so  full  But  M>.  Swayne,  as  we  have  said,  does  not 
play  with  rhyme  on  all  occasions  as  easily  as  an  Indian  juggler  docs 
with  balls ;  and  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  things  for  a  moderately  practised 
ear  to  point  out  in  his  choruses  '^  where  the  dog  lies  buried ;"  that  is 
to  say,  where  a  w^ord  has  been  tagged  to  the  end  of  a  verse  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  rhyme  only  ;  where  a  whole  line  has  been 
interpolated  into  a  stanza,  not  for  its  own  beauty  or  propriety,  but 
to  prop  up  another  line  which,  by  the  laws  of  metrical  consonance, 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  stay.    Of  this  a  few  examples : — 

Chorus. 

^  I  see,  Prometheus ;  would  my  eyes  were  blind  ! 
A  mist  is  creeping  o'er  them  like  a  cloud 
Surcliargcd  with  rain,  tlirough  whoso  uncertain  shroud 
The  scene  growB  tremulous  and  iU-defined. 
Neyertheless,  poUuting  bonds  I  see, 
Thine  adamantine  penalty ; 
I  see  tliy  form,  outstretched^  aghast^ 
Under  tlie  bleaching  blast, 
A  helpless  tiling, 
ElnsUved  to  tiuit  inexorable  ring. 
In  sooth,  Olympus'  helm  a  hand  obeys 
That  cannot  swerve  or  pity,  Zeus  is  hard. 
With  iron  maxims  o'er  its  course  keeps  guard, 
And  laughs  to  scorn  the  powers  of  elder  days." 

In  this  passage,  the  Chorus,  after  a  fashion  characteristic  of  the  in- 
fancy of  the  dramatic  art,  commences  by  describing  its  own  sorrow, 
and  the  clTect  of  its  own  tears  in  beholding  the  unexampled  woes  of 
Prometheus.  This  sort  of  self-description,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  vice  of  the  author,  which 
the  translator,  having  no  vocation  to  alter,  must  be  content  faithfully 
to  represent  Mr.  Swa}Tie,  however,  instead  of  attempting  to  mollify 
the  evil — ^as  some  translators  would  do — ^puts  on  magnifying  glasses 
on  the  occasion ;  and  as  if  the  deviation  from  the  laws  of  good  taste 
was  not  sufficiently  great  in  itself,  thinks  to  make  it  more  effective  by 
painting  it  out  with  an  alterum  tantum  of  interpolated  amplification. 
In  the  first  four  lines,  iEschylus  says  only, 

'^  XcvffffitJ  IlofiijOev  (fioPepa  S'tfio7aiv  ooifoii 
*0/itx\a  Trpoffy^e  TrX^pjfv 
Baxpvwv,^ — V.  144-6. 

In  the  translation  of  which  simple  passage  by  Mr.  Swayne,  who  docs 
not  see  that  the  last  two  lines  of  amplification  were  brought  in  prin- 
clpally  that  sAroud  might  rhyme,  as  it  v&  vront  to  do^  with  cloudy  and 
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Ulniefined  with  blind  ?  In  the  following  six  lines,  we  have  a  most 
weak  and  ineifcctiye  expansion  of  the  two-and-a-half  lines  of  the 
original : — 

''  troy  Scfiai  eltri^ovaa 
rrdrpaii  Tpoaavaivoftevov^ 
Toia^  aiajnavTO^eroKri  XryLtat*."— V,  146-8, 

while  in  the  following  four  lines,  the  important  word  pdot,  expressivo 
of  the  recent  existence  of  Jove's  empire,  twice  emphatically  repeated  by 
^schylus,  is  altogether  omitted  by  the  translator ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  force  of  the  word  ireXufpioi  is  by  no  means  given. 

"  veoi  rfap  oiUKOVOfioi  Kpa-rova^  'OXvfiirov 
vcoxfioi9  6e  B^  voftoi^  Zevff  aOitw^  Kparvvci^ 
ra  vpiv  Be  irekwpia  vvp  d'iaroiJ'->^T,  149—151. 

Let  us  take  another  example : — 

Pbometheub. 

^  But  my  mind  hath  known  of  old 
All  tho  tidings  he  hath  told. 
For  foea  from  foes  to  reap  no  good, 
Is  the  law  of  likelihood. 
The  hour  of  doonii  the  hoar  of  doom. 

Let  it  oomc,  rifh  come  it  will ; 
Let  the  Hghtning  through  the  gloom, 
With  itB  Btreaming  hair  of  light. 
Flash  divided  on  the  mght ; 
And  pestilential  yapours  fill. 
And  rot  the  marrow  of  the  earth : 
Let  the  bUttt 
Of  tempest  Tast, 
Wrench  tho  world  from  Nature's  base, 
Wrecked  in  never-ending  space ; 
Heap  in  surging  mound  the  sea 
With  a  new  chaotic  birth  ; 
Wrench  the  stars  from  out  their  course, 
And  whirl  my  frame  with  eddying  foree 
Hig^  to  heayon,  then  down  as  deep 
To  the  black  infernal  keep  ;— 
Yet  the  breath 
Of  that  huge  death 
Never  shall  extinguish  me.** 

In  this  passage,  which  is  one  of  most  masculine  energy  and  subli- 
mity in  the  original, — the  lines, 


and 

IV. 


"  The  hour  of  doom,  the  hour  of  doom. 
Let  it  oome,  aith  oome  it  will," 

"  Wrecked  in  never-ending  sfMC  " 
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aiid 

"  With  a  new  chaotic  birtl»," 

and 

"  Wrench  the  stars  from  out  tlioir  course,** 

arc  pure  interpolations,  containing  a  final  unnecessary  word  that  is 
cither  the  harbinger  or  the  supplement  of  some  necessary  word  that, 
unless  so  supported,  must  stand  unrhymed.  As  for  the  rest  of  tlwj 
version,  a  simple  juxta-position  of  the  original  will  show  how  arbitrary 
and  inefficient  it  is  in  almost  every  point : — 

**  irpov  rat'T  ctt  cfioi  piirctrUui  ^lav 
TTvpoi  *afi(/)tjKrf9  p6(fTpv\0K  atOijp  r  * 
^EficOt^eaOttJ  ppov7JJ  <r0flA,cXij'  t' 
liyptu^v  avL^wVj  '^Oova  6'  tic  ttoO^ilvici* 
ci^Ta/y  ptl^ai^  Trvcufia  KpaBaii'ot^ 
kvfia  ie  TTotnov  Tpa^ci  poOttu 
^v^y^icffctct'^  Tuv  T*  ovpavtav 
uffTpivp  (i6cov9y  C9  re  xeXatvou 
Taprapov  upcifv  pi'yjrCLC  itfiai 
TOVfiov  avaf'fKfj^  vrcppai^  ctvai^ 
vaVTUii  I  fie  <y'  ov  OauaricffctJ^ — V,  1043—1053. 

In  Mr.  Swayne's  translation,  throe  fines  are  spread  out  in  verbose 
pomp  for  the  simple  "  7n>pb^  afitptjKtfs  /3«Vt/>i;x"v"  of  iEschylus ;  and 
yet  tlie  real  idea  of  the  word  afifpTjKti^  is  not  given  after  afi.  How, 
again,  the  English — 

«  Pestilential  vapours  fill, 
And  rot  the  marrow  of  the  earth" — 

which  sounds  so  bravely,  could  be  witched  out  of  the  corresponding 
Greek  passage — 

"  at  Orjp  a* 
vpcOt^taOuj  ppouTij  (TtpaKLXuy  t' 
aypctvv  avcfiwv^—-^ 

let  the  translator  explain :  we  cannot.  Again,  the  "  high  to  heaven'' 
of  the  Engfish  is  far  too  violent  a  contrast  for  the  simple  w/'^v"  of 
^schylus,  which  merely  expresses  the  being  carried  away  and  s^vung 
aloft  m  the  violent  sweep  of  a  hurricane ;  while  the  conclusion — 

"  Yet  the  breath 
Of  that  huge  death 
Never  sliaU  extinguish  me — " 

is  mere  puerile  rhodomontade  for  the  decided  and  determined  laconism 
of  the  original — 

Kill  HE  HE  never  can  I 

These  two  examples  may  suflSce  to  shew  with  what  blind  confi- 
dence of  unchastened  presumption  Iklr.  Swayne  rushes  into  the  holy  of 
holies  ot  rhc  JSschylean  drama,  vrUcre  a  Shelley  and  a  Coleridge  would 
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tread  witli  awe.  But  he  goes  even  farther  than  this ;  he  allows  his 
limping  rhyme  on  occasions  to  run  away  not  only  with  his  taste,  but 
with  his  sense ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  shallow  jingle,  sets  Hesychius 
at  defiance  with  as  much  indifference  as  Aristotle.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing 

Chorus. 

^  Fear  not,  for  friendly  are  the  wings 
That  startle  the  deep  unmurmuring  sleep 
Of  this  ice-foonnd  hill  with  their  fluttcrings. 
See  us^  daughters  of  Ocean,  come 
In  a  race  of  love  from  our  sea  home, 
Half  in  spite  of  our  father's  will ; 
For  a  wondrous  ring  of  iron  clangor, 
Our  mazy  caverns  it  did  iiU, 
And  fi'om  our  eyes  did  cliase  the  languor : 
So  witli  clouds  outspread  for  my  chariot  bed, 
All  with  unsandalled  feet  I  sped." 

We  omit  the  minor  oiTences  of  this  passage,  which  are  not  few  for 
the  compass,  and  call  attention  only  to  one  point  The  *'  languor" 
which  chunes  so  conveniently  with  ^'clangor,''  is  a  translation  of 
"T>)i/  Oe^cfwwiv  alcG) !"  which  Captain  Medwyn,  in  his  spirited,  though 
too  often  diffuse  translation,  renders  correctly  enough  for  the  main 
idca^  '^  our  maiden  blushes."  Wo  cannot  think  so  uncharitably  of  Mr. 
Swayne's  Greek  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  does  not  know 
the  true  meanuig  of  the  original  in  this  place ;  but  rh}'me,  as  it  has 
fared  with  better  men,  stood  for  the  nonce  in  the  tlireshold,  and  reason 
went  out  at  the  back  door. 

With  regard  to  M.  Schoemann^s  German  translation,  we  have  not 
examined  it  so  minutely  as  Mr.  Swayne's ;  nor  indeed  could  we  criti- 
cize it  worthily  in  this  place,  without  entering  at  greater  length  into 
the  general  philosophy  of  translation  than  our  present  limits  allow. 
Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that,  like  all  German  translations,  it  is  strong 
in  all  those  points  where  English  translations  are  weak ;  being  con- 
structed, even  to  superstitious  minuteness,  on  the  pruiciple  of  fac- 
simile transcription.  This  principle,  whatever  bo  its  inadeqimcy  to 
solve  the  highest  problems  of  the  translators  art^  possesses  at  least 
the  one  fundamental  virtue  on  which  all  satisfactory  translation  must 
proceed — accuracy,  honesty,  and  trutlifulness.  We  cannot,  however, 
mention  ^L  Schoemann*s  performance  in  this  place,  without  express- 
ing the  very  high  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  iKrused  his  90 
pages  of  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  has  com- 
prised within  a  short  space  every  thing  that  has  recently  been  penned 
by  Ills  learned  countrymen  on  tlie  very  interesting  and  important  theo- 
logical and  moral  questions  which  the  Prometheus  suggests ;  and  has, 
moreover,  wound  up  the  whole  matter  with  a  tb^Qi^  ^l  Va!&  ^\(w^\s^  >^ 
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more  complete  and  satisfying  than  any  Uiing  tliat  we  have  read 
on  the  subject.  This  matter,  howeyer,  is  too  important  and  too  com- 
plex to  be  discussed  in  passing ;  and  having  already  accumulated  a 
small  library  of  Promethean  tracts,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity^ 
(in  our  next  Number  if  possible,)  of  passing  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Promethean  Trilogy  deliberately  in  review  before  the  readers  of  the 
Museum, 
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Horace — Odes,  i.  3. 

So  may  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
So  Helena's  brethren,  constellations  bright, 

And  the  winds^  father  guide 
Thy  course,  the  rest  refraining  save  lapyx ! 

0  ship,  that  for  our  trust, 
Our  Virgi^  debtor  art  I  to  Attic  shores 

Him  render  safe,  I  pray ; 
And  save  alive  my  own  life's  better  part  I 

Strong  oak  and  triple  brass 
His  heart  did  case  about,  who,  frail  to  fierce, 

Conmiitted  bark  to  billow. 
First  mariner;  nor  feared  the  heady  south 

In  deadly  fight  with  the  north, 
Nor  the  sad  Hyades,  nor  the  wild  south-west. 

Of  Hadria's  stormy  main. 
Chief  autocrat,  to  rouse  it  or  to  lulL 

What  shape  of  death  feared  he, 
Who  unabashed  the  floating  monster  forms, 

The  swelling  seas  beheld, 
And  of  sad  fame  the  Acroceraunian  rocks? 

Vainly  did  heaven  dispart, 
Wise,  by  tiie  uncompanionable  deep. 

The  lands,  if  rashly  still 
Bound  o'er  forbidden  gnlfii  the  godlfiSfi  \»sk. 
IV.  1  k 
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Defying,  daring  all, 
Oiir  human  race  through  sin  runs  blindly  on : 

lapet's  daring  blood 
Fire  with  ill  guile  among  the  nations  brought ; 

Fire  from  the  heavenly  home 
Once  come,  came  leanness,  and  of  fevers  came 

An  army  on  the  earth, 
And,  distant  until  then,  death's  tardy  doom 

Did  quicken  straight  his  pace ; 
The  vacant  air  did  Daedalus  essay 

With  wings  for  man  unmeant ; 
Through  Acheron  Herculean  labour  broke. 

To  mortals  nought  is  hard. 
The  very  heaven  our  folly  fain  would  scale, 

Nor  let  we  through  our  crimes. 
His  wrathful  thunders  Jupiter  lay  by. 


Odes,  in.  7. 

Him  wherefore  weep,  Asteria,  whom  bright  airs 
With  early  spring,  Favonian,  shall  restore. 
Rich  with  Bithynian  ware, 
A  lover  true  to  troth. 
Thy  Gyges?    He  to  Oricum  with  the  south 
Borne  on,  the  stormy  goatstar  overhead, 
The  cold  night  wakeful  spends. 
Wakeful  and  weeping  tears. 
Though  he  whom  stranger  maid  importunate 
Deputes  to  say  how  Chloe  pants,  on  fire 
For  thine  own  passion,  ply 
Ten  thousand  subtlest  arts ; 
How  Proetus,  lending  to  a  lying  wife 
Easy  belief,  misguided  was  against 
Bellerophon,  o'er-chaste. 
Death  to  devise,  relate ; 
And  tell  of  Peleus,  scarce  from  Tartarus  saved 
The  Magnessian  queen,  Hippolyta,  denying; 
And  cite  with  wily  tongue. 
The  tales  that  teach  to  sin. 
In  vain ;  for  deafer  than  Icarian  rocks 
Him  court  they  still  thine  own.    But  thou  the  while, 
Lest  thee  Enipeus  please 
Too  well,  thy  neighbour,  look  I 
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Tliough  ne^er  another  skilled  to  rein  the  steed 
Like  him,  be  marked  upon  the  turf  of  Mars, 
Nor  any  swift  as  he 
Do  swim  the  Tiber  tide ; 
Close  thou  thine  house  with  early  dusk,  nor  let 
The  plaintive  pipe  unto  thy  window  bring  thee ; 
Let  him  that  oft  shall  call 
Thee  cruel,  find  thee  chaste  I 

Odes,  m.  13. 

0  more  than  crystal  bright,  Bandusian  Spring, 
Worthy  sweet  wine,  with  flowers  witlial  the  mom 
A  kidling  thee  shall  bring. 
Whose  front  of  budding  horns 
E'en  now  encounter  lustful  or  of  fight 
Premeditates  I  unwitting !  thy  cold  streams 
With  the  red  blood  shall  tinge 
The  yoimgling  of  the  goats. 
Thee  the  hot  noon  of  Dogstar  flaming  fierce, 
Knows  not  to  touch :  from  thee  delicious  cool, 
Bulls  wearied  from  the  share 
Receive,  and  wandering  herds. 
Of  the  famed  fountains  thee  too  one  shall  make 
Thy  poet's  verse,  that  teUs  thine  ilex  crowning 
The  impendent  rocks,  from  whence 
Thy  babbling  waters  leap. 

The  above  are  some  attempts  at  translation,  similar  to  those 
of  Professor  Blackie,  published  in  No.  V.  of  the  Classical  Mu- 
seumy  like  his,  discarding  rhyme.  Rhyme,  it  is  true,  may  seem 
essential  to  modem  lyrics ;  there  may  be  in  such  unrhyming 
translations  a  loss  of  power  which  the  originals  obtained  from 
other  sources,  and  which  they"  as  English  lyrics,  couWfonly  seek 
from  this.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that,  cceteris  paribus,  they  will 
give  to  the  mere  English  reader,  a  hx  more  adequate  notion  of 
the  originals,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  modem  scholar, 
than  could  versions  on  any  other  principle.  Dryden*s  Para- 
phrase of  the  "  Tjnrrhena  regum  progenies,"  undoubtedly  has 
much  of  the  general  metrical  effect  of  the  Latin  ode ;  but  un- 
doubtedly also,  there  is  much  of  the  detail  which  not  even 
Dryden's  skill  could  in  such  a  translation  display, 

I  shall  subjoin  a  few  translations  of  a  different  kind ;  mstci- 
cat  experiments  I  should  indeed  xatYieT  e«3\  ^<eai  \  iot  HSaKa  0&- 
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ject  is  not  to  give  poem  for  poem,  but  verses  for  verses ;  thejr 
seek  to  illustrate  the  metres  of  the  ancients,  not  to  reproduce 
their  poetry.  And  they  will  be  found,  I  believe,  consistent  on 
the  whole,  with  the  principles  enuntiated  by  Mr  Newman,  in 
No.  X.  of  this  Journal.  They  assume,  namely,  that  in  the 
verses  of  the  ancients,  the  accent  of  speech  was  lost  in  the  ac- 
cent of  song ;  that  the  preservation  of  the  latter,  and  disregard 
of  the  former,  is  essential  to  any  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
metres.  No  one  would  think  of  reading,  as  we  should,  did  we 
find  it  in  prose. 

We  £Btll  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  spite  of  habitual  accentuation, 
Greek  or  English,  into 

9  t  / 

And  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  right  usage  is  this,  and  that 
we  ought  to  abide  by  it  throughout,  and  in  every  kind  of  verse. 
It  must  be  granted  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  do  so.  Without 
musical  intonation  to  cover  the  departure  from  common  ac- 
centual usage,  the  bare  and  naked  reading  by  scansion  cer- 
tainly is  difficult  to  keep  to,  and  difficult  to  exact.  True  it  is, 
that  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  simple  Anacreontic  verse,  we  can 
hardly  £a.il  to  make  the  needful  change ;  and  elsewhere  also, 
many  words  very  easily  shift  their  accent  according  to  their 
metrical  place.  Compare,  for  instance,  'Axpsiia^,  of  the  line 
just  quoted,  with  the 

AxpEiia  i\  {xaXioTa  &ja>,  xoatxigTops  Xawv, 

of  Homer's  heroics.  True  it  is  that  our  own  usage  in  verse 
does  a  little  to  make  the  practice  femiiliar.  Miss  Barrett  uses 
lament  to  rhyme  to  raiment,  perhaps  over  boldly ;  but  in  read- 
ing old  ballads,  and  indeed  new  ballads  also,  one  has  to  make 
up  one's  mind  to  &r  more  difficult  transformations,  and  I  be- 
lieve no  one  has  complained  of  Byron's, 

"  Where  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  GaKfee," 

or  of  the  "  moonlight"  by  which  Scott  bids  us  visit  Melrose. 
Words  with  a  double  accent,  such  as  is  perhaps  GkUUeey  and 
spondaic  words  like  momlight  and  Meh*08e,  are  peculiarly  open 
to  this  licence :  many  of  them  indeed,  in  common  speech,  vary 
B  good  deal  with  the  accidents  oi  ed>\Q«.tlot^  or  the  run  of  the 
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particular  sentence,-— e.  g.   Carlisle^  yesterday,  thereby,  and 
many  compounds  with  ten-  and  m-. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  thing  is  occasionally  hard. 
Let  any  one  try  Horace's  Sapphics.  This  metre  is  a  remark- 
able case.  So  thoroughly  has  the  misreading  of  it  been  stereo- 
typed on  the  ear  of  common  English  scholars,  that  at  last  it 
has  got  itself  naturalized  in  our  own  poetry,  and  been  installed 
with  all  the  honours.  Southey's  Sapphics  {Curse  of  Kehama, 
X.)  exactly  represent  the  usual  reading  of 

Plndarum  quisquis  studet  semulari. 
Even  so, 

Rich  is  the  freight,  0  vessel,  that  thou  bearest. 

And  again,  the  Parodist's 

Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

This,  the  standard  Sapphic  of  the  readers  of  Horace,  the 
model  of  our  elegant  Latin  verse  composers,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  trochaic  line  beginning  with  a  dactyl :  trochaic,  I 
mean,  according  to  the  law  of  the  verse,  as  established  by  arsis 
and  thesis ;  not  of  course  purely  trochaic  in  quantity.  It  is  a 
form  which  our  ovm  dramatic  Iambic  line,  in  its  gracefiil  ver- 
satility, not  unfrequently  assumes : 

'^  Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder," — {Bkh.  n.  iii.  2,) 

may  be  read,  perhaps  ought  to  be  read,  with  the  exactly  same 
effect.  And  this  depravation  of  a  lyric  stanza  most  familiar  to 
us  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  Sappho's  archetypal  Odes,  using 
the  short  syllable  in  the  very  spot  where  we  affix  the  very 
strongest  accent  of  the  verse ;  in  spite  of  Horace's  own  display 
of  a  growing  partiality  for  the  structure  that  rejects  such  read- 
ing. 

Tuque  dum  procedis,  lo  triumphe ! 

Non  semel  dicemus,  lo  triumphe  I 

No  one,  I  believe,  maintains  that  the  accent  was  ever  other- 
wise than  as  in  these  verses,  on  the  1st,  3d,  and  5th  syllables. 
With  the  help  of  Mr.  Newman's  music,  much  may  be  done. 
We  are  so  used  to  doing  whatever  we  please  with  words  set  to 
musio,  that  colloquial  accent  becomes  a  trifle ;  we  only  vronder 
why  the  ancients  made  such  a  poitvt  oi  ^ste^troi^  ^^^^n^^^a^ 
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quantity.  As  a  subordinate,  but  perhaps  readier  means,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  use  of  such  English  verses  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently subjoin — ^reproductions,  namely,  after  a  feushion,  in  our 
own  English  tongue,  of  the  genuine  ancient  rhythms.  We  find 
it  hard  to  say, 

''  Jam  satis  terns  niyis  atque  dine 
Grandinis  misit  pater." 

Let  us  turn  it  into — 

Now  enough  o'er  earth  o'  the  snow  and  horrid 
Hail  the  sire  has  poured. 

Very  likely  lines  of  this  kind,  exiles  in  a  strange  tongue, 
whose  pronimciation  diflFers  greatly  from  that  they  were  used 
to— divorced,  moreover,  from  the  music  they  were  wedded  to — 
may  sound  sadly  devoid  of  melody.  Yet  a  lucky  line  here  or 
there  may  give  us  a  revelation  of  the  run  of  the  metre ;  and 
turning  from  our  ill-soimding  copies,  we  may  now  be  perhaps 
enabled  to  recognise  in  the  originals  the  tune  which  those 
copies  had  only  here  or  there  imperfectly  caught. 

There  is  no  harder  subject  for  this  experiment  than  the  i>ar- 
ticular  metre  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  following 
quasi-nonsense  verses  do  their  utmost  to  preserve  in  their 
strongest  character  Horace's  &vourite  central  molossi. 

See  I  the  faint  green  tinge  from  the  western  sky  has 
Faded ;  not  one  star  but  is  gaining  brightness ; 
Over  dusk  hills  slowly,  to  western  sea&ihe 

Moon  is  retiring. 

Now,  in  this  deep  stiUness  from  tower  and  steeple 
Hark  I  the  long  loud  knell  I  to  the  hills  it  past,  and 
List  I  the  same  sad  sound  from  across  the  wide  bay 

Faintly  re-echoed  I 

So  he 


Journeyed  and  came  to 
Horeb,  God's  high  hill,  and  on  Horeb  passed  by 
First  a  great  strong  wind,  and  a  mighty  tempest 
Next,  and  then  fierce  flame,  and  at  last  as  flame,  and 

Fury  departed, 
Game  a  still  small  voice 
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The  next  specimen,  a  versification  of  part  of  **  Martiis  Coe- 
lebs,"  (Hor,  Od.  iii.  8,)  drops  them. 

What  have  I,  imwed,  with  the  first  of  March  to 
Do,  for  what  the  flowers  and  the  censer  full  of 
Frankincense  you  ask,  and  the  newly  gathered 

Turf  with  the  charcoal, 

Vainly  skilled  in  Greek  and  in  Roman  story  I 
Feast  and  spotless  goat  were  a  vow  to  Bacchus 
Made  for  that  day's  sake,  when  a  tree  had  all  but 

Sent  me  to  Qrcus. 

Quaff,  Msecenas,  quaff  to  my  preservation's 
Honour  glass  on  glass  I  be  the  sleepless  candles 
Burnt  to  daylight's  dawn !  to  the  winds  with  all  of 

Clamour  and  anger. 

I  will  add  a  couple  of  stanzas  firom  Sappho  herself: — oa^/a 
8'lStxovTo,  TO  8'<5  [ioxoipa. 

Quick  the  way  was  ended ;  and  thou,  my  goddess. 
Smiling  on  my  face  the  immortal  smile,  didst 
Ask  mc  what  it  was  that  I  ailed  and  why  it 

Was  I  had  called  tiiee ; 

What  the  darling  wish  my  impassioned  heart  yrith- 
in  me  fain  would  have ;  with  the  charm  of  whom  thy 
Soul  in  bond  of  love  is  it  captive ;  who,  my 

Sappho,  hath  hurt  thee  ? 

But  the  task  is  a  very  hard  one.  In  part,  I  believe  the  diffi- 
culty arises  fi'om  our  not  knowing  the  strength  with  which  the 
metrical  accent  was  given ;  and  the  degree  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  a  verse  is  altered  by  a  difiercnce  of  this  kind  is  greater 
than  would  be  supposed.  Some  notion  of  what  is  meant  may 
be  given  perhaps  by  comparing  these  two  specimens : — 

(a)  Yet,  oh  God,  I  said,  oh  grave,  I  said,  oh  mother's  heart  and  bosom 
With  whom  first  and  last  are  equal,  saint  and  corpse  and  little  child. 

(&)  Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  'tis  as  yet  the  early  mom ; 

Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle  horn. 

Or  the  verses  firom  the  Lady  of  Shalott  quoted  lower  down. 

I  may  introduce  here  a  few  examples  of  a  fi:ttgmentary  kind. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  very  nearly  all  the  Horatian 
forms  of  verse,  (and  indeed  nearly  every  combination  of  those 
forms  into  metres,)  are  included  amongst  these  specimens,  and 
those  to  be  given  by  and  bye. 
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From  Epode  i. 

In  light  Libomian  galley  wilt  thou  go,  my  friend, 

Amidst  the  castles  of  the  ships, 
The  whole  of  Csesar's  peril  to  encounter,  thou, 

Prepared,  Msecenas,  by  thy  own. 
What  then  shall  we  whom  life,  if  thou  therein  remain, 

Delighteth,  otherwise  a  grief? 
Indulge,  as  thou  hast  bid  us,  here  at  home  an  ease 

Unloved  unless  indulged  yrith  thee  ? 
Or  bear  the  toil,  and  bear  it  in  such  spirit  as 

By  manly  hearts  it  should  be  borne? 
We  will  I  and  be  it  o'er  the  Alpine  passes,  or 

Inhospitable  Caucasus, 
Or  distant  havens,  far  in  utmost  Occident, 

With  fortitude  mW  follow  thee. 
Dost  ask,  thy  labour  how  can  I  relieve  with  mine, 

A  peaceful  and  a  sickly  man  ? 
Thy  danger  sharing,  less  my  heart  will  feel  of  fear, 

In  absence  aye  tormenting  most : 
As  doth  the  bird  that  sitteth  o'er  a  fiedgeless  brood, 

The  gliding  snake's  approaches  fear 
Most  when  she  leaves  them,  not  that,  were  she  there,  she  could 

More  succour  by  her  presence  give. 

•  •       • 
From  Epode  zi. 

No  more,  my  Pectins,  as  of  erst,  my  pleasure  is 

Unto  melodious  verse  the  woimds  of  mighty  love  to  tell : 
Behold  a  third  December,  since  my  soul  at  last 

Ceased  of  Inachia  to  rave,  the  woodland  of  its  glory  strips. 
Ah  me,  thro'  all  the  town  (I  blush  to  think  of  it) 

How  was  I  turned  to  a  tale.    And  banquets  I  with  shame  recal 
Where  languid  air  and  silent  tongue  the  lover  aye 

Plainly^betrayed,  and  the  sigh  with  labour  from  the  chest  upheaved. 

•  •       • 
From  Epode  xm. 

Storm  and  low'ring  clouds  have  closed  the  skies;  and  with  raining 
And  snowing  Heaven  is  pouring  down.    Now  do  the  seas  and  the 
woods 

Sound  to  the  roaring  of  Thracian  blasts.  Come  seize  we,  my  comrades, 
Occasion  by  the  forelock  here !  while  we  have  limbs  that  are  green, 

While  yet  it  may  be,  away  with  the  old-man's  frown  i'  the  forehead  I 
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•  •       • 
From  Epode  znr. 

Wherefore  effeminate  idlesse  hath  over  my  soul  ai^d  my  senses 

ForgetMness  so  deep  diffused, 
As  had  I  out  of  the  cups  that  drown  in  the  slumber  of  Lethe 

With  thursty  throat  been  drinking  deep, 
0  frank-hearted  Msecenas,  you  ask  and  you  kill  me  by  asking ! 

A  god,  a  god  it  is,  forbids 
That  so  long-since-due,  that  half-done  roll  of  iambics 

To  final  folding-up  to  bring. 

•  •        • 

From  Ooes,  m.  7. 

Why,  Astoria,  weep,  whom  the  Favonian 
Spring-tide  breezes  'ill  bring  safe  to  thee  home  again 

Rich  with  ware  of  the  Pontus 

Thy  true  lover  immutable 
Gyges  ?    He  from  the  south  on  unto  Qricum 
Tempest-hurried  the  while,  under  a  stormy  star, 

Cold  nights  wakefrd  endureth, 

Cold  nights  weepeth  to  think  of  thee. 

•  •       • 

In  which  the  ordinary  reading, 

Qufd  fies,  Ast^rie,  qudm  tibi  dbdidi 
Prfmo  restftuent  v^re  Favdnii, 
would  be  reproduced  in  English  by 

Why  weep,  Asteria,  whom  with  the  early  spring 
Westerly  breezes  will  bring  to  thee  home  again. 

Fbom  Odes,  l  8. 

Lydia,  say  by  all  the 
Grods,  I  pray  thee,  why  with  thy  love  thou  to  his  ruin  leadest 

Sybaris?  why  the  sunny 
Campus  hates  he  now,  that  of  dust  erst  and  of  heat  was  patient? 

Why  in  a  soldier's  armour 
Rides  he  ne'er  his  fellows  among,  nor  yrith  a  fanged  bit  e'er  a 

Courser  of  Gaul  controuleth  ? 
YHiy  the  yellow  Tiber  to  touch  feareth  he?  why  the  oil,  as 

Though  it  were  gore  of  serpents 
Shrinks  he  bom  with  heed,  nor  with  arms  sheweth  his  limbs  dis- 
coloured. 

He  that  of  old  for  discus 
Oft,  and  oft  for  dart  well  sped  to  the  mark,  yea  and  beyond,  was 
famous. 
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Odes,  i.  II. 

Seek  not  thou  to  enquire,  (who  can  reveal?)  when,  my  Leuconoe, 
For  us  either  an  end  Heaven  has  assigned ;  nor  Babylonian 
Numbers  seek  to  essay  I    Far  better  is't,  what  shall  arrive,  to  bear ! 
Whether  yet  to  recur  or  as  a  last  Jupiter  ordereth 
This,  now  raging  amain  over  the  rocks  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
Stem  wild  winter ;  enough,  clear  me  the  urine,  and  from  a  narrow  life 
Long  hopes  cut  thou  away.    Talk  we  the  while,  lo  the  penurious  hour 
Flies  past.    Sure  of  to-day,  credit  in  nought  imto  to-morrow  give. 

Fbom  Odes,  i.  24. 

What  or  measure  or  shame  can  of  the  sorrow  be 
For  so  dear  a  decease?  Teach  a  pathetic  strain, 
0  Melpomene,  teach !  thou  unto  whom  the  Sire 

Gave  sweet  voice  with  the  cithara. 

#       •       • 

Attempts  like  the  present,  have  usually  gone  on  the  theory, 
that  while  ancient  metres  were  dependent  on  quantity,  ours  de- 
pend simply  on  accent.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
all  metre  depends  on  both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  with  the 
ancients  the  accent  of  words  in  metre  was,  on  the  theory  I  sub- 
scribe to,  independent  of  their  colloquial  accent :  while  with  us 
the  two  are  kept  simply  identical.  The  accent  of  words  with 
us  is  fixed,  with  them  was  in  metre  arbitrary.  So  on  the  other 
hand,  with  them,  the  quantity  was  fixed  and  carefully  observed ; 
with  us  it  is  variable,  and  greatly  neglected.  StiU  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  discrimination  of  quantity  enters  largely 
into  the  modem  art  of  versifying.  Compare  the  three  following 
specimens  of  the  six-syllable  iambic : — 

"  The  Lady  of  Shalott." 
"  Pass  onward  to  Shalott." 
"  Beside  remote  Shalott." 

Or  take,  as  they  stand,  these  lines : — 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks ; 

The  long  day  wanes ;  the  slow  moon  climbs ;  the  deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

Those  who  acknowledge,  therefore,  both  accent  and  quantity, 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  verse,  would  lay  down  as  the  first 
rule  for  modemizmg  an  ancient  metre-* 
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That  the  Metrical  Accent  must  remain  the  $ame. 

m 

I  *  f  /  /  t  i 

Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  then  for  ever  fare  thee  well. 

And  their  second  rule  would  be  in  like  manner — 

That  the  Quantity  should  he  preserved. 

Spondees,  for  example,  must  be  represented  by  two  syllables, 
long  in  quantity.  In  the  Trochaic  measure,  Quid  fles,  Asterie, 
— Quid  fles  would  be  reproduced,  not  by  Lady,  but  by  Spring^ 
tide :  nor  Ibis,  again  in  « Ibis  libumis  inter  alta  navium,"  by 
Shalott,  but  by  the  verb  transport.  So  again,  to  tegmine  and 
patulce,  correspond,  not  consciousness  and  to  transport,  but  hastily 
and  to  report.  On  this  subject  of  the  quantity  of  words  in 
English,  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Newman's  paper ;  after  reading 
which,  I  suppose,  no  one  will  continue  to  call  irritate  a  dactyl, 
or  always  a  trochee.  Our  common  pronunciation,  it  is  true, 
does  its  utmost,  for  instance,  in  the  word  always,  to  shorten 
unaccented  syllables ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  make  accentua- 
tion and  quantity  identical,  long  a  synonymous  term  with  accent^ 
ed,  and  short  with  unaccented.  Yet  even  if  we  follow  our  some* 
what  varying  pronunciation,  and  divest  ourselves  wholly  of  our 
delusive  orthography,  there  will  still  remain  «ome  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  rules  of  classical  Prosody  to  bear  upon  our  lan- 
guage. We  cannot,  I  suppose,  in  strictness  divide  syllables  merely 
into  short  and  long.  Some  longs  are  longer,  and  some  shorts 
shorter,  than  others.  If  way  be  long,  ways  must  be  longer,  and 
sways  longer  yet.  K  sit  be  short,  is  it  as  short  as  it?  There 
are  not  two  times,  one  double  the  other,  but  rather  an  infinite 
number.  Is  the  line  of  demarcation,  drawn  by  classical  rules, 
broader  than  any  other  line  ?  Are  we  to  accept  it  for  English? 
May  not  a  long  by  the  side  of  a  very  long  be  supposed  to  be  pro 
hoc  vice,  a  short? 

And  fiirther,  in  verses  to  be  read  and  not  sung,  it  really  seems 
that  greater  licence  is  natural.  The  ictus  probably  is  stronger ; 
it  may  be  allowed  then  a  greater  liberty  of  lengthening  a  short 
syllable,  and  the  unaccented  places,  perhaps,  in  like  manner, 
give  occasion  for  shortening  a  long  one.  In  the  present  versi- 
fications, I  have,  therefore,  not  followed  strictly  the  second  of 
the  rules  before  mentioned.  The  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self: some  passages  may  be  found  Nv\ivi\v  XvorSX-^  Xxw^^gt^sw^  S^i\ 
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but  the  greatest  degree  of  observance,  which  I  have  aimed  at, 
would  be  fairly  represented  by  the  following  random  lon^  and 
shorts;  in  which  three  syllables,  in  hurry ^  Helvtllyn^  and 
Blencdthara,  must  plead  ictus  in  defence  of  their  assumption  of 
length. 

Down  to  the  Derwent  hurry  the  Greta,  the  Glendcraterra 

Derwent  out  o'  the  hills  windcth  away  to  the  sea : 
Thou,  Helvellyn,  a  part,  thou  too,  Blencathara,  gavest, 

High  in  a  cloud,  Scawfell,  poureth  a  flood  to  the  floods : 
Ye  who  see  their  springs,  see  too  their  ultimate  ending. 

See  your  thousand  rills  mingle  and  haste  to  the  main : 
Yoiu:  ear,  while  to  the  tune  o*  the  tinkling  streamlet  attending, 

Harks  to  the  stream  that  afar  fights  wi'  the  ocean  at  last. 

I. — Hob.  Od.  i.  4. 

Sharp  old  Winter  at  last  gives  place  to  the  Spring,  the  balmy  Zephyr ; 

Down  on  the  stocks  the  ships  be  drawn  to  water ; 
Nor  r  the  shed  now  tarry  the  cattle,  or  at  the  fire  the  ploughman ; 

Nor  lie  the  hoar  frosts  white  upon  the  meadow. 
Now  to  the  dance  Cytherea  retumeth,  the  moon  above  her  shining ; 

And  hand  in  hand  the  Nymphs  and  seemly  Graces 
Earth  to  the  play  of  the  foot  make  tremulous ;  and  the  fiery  Vulcan 

Sets  all  ablaze  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops. 
Now  were  a  day  for  adorning  a  brow  with  a  wreath  of  happy  myrtle. 

Or  flowers  that  Earth  unbound  again  produceth ; 
Now  i'  the  shade  of  the  grove  were  a  day  for  an  oflTring  unto  Faunus ; 

Claims  he  a  lambkin,  or  a  kidling  chooses. 
Pale-faced  Death  with  a  foot  irrespective  assaileth  hut  of  peasants, 

And  court  of  princes.    Oh,  my  wealthy  Sextius, 
Our  brief  total  of  life  forbiddeth  a  distant  expectation ; 

Anon  the  night  is  here,  anon  the  fable 
Shades  and  the  dreary  abode  Plutonian :  unto  which  departed, 

No  more  at  wine  the  die  the  chair  shall  give  thee. 
Nor  sweet  Lycidas  ever  be  seen,  with  the  love  of  whom  adying 

Now  are  the  youths,  the  maids  will  by  and  bye  be. 

IL—Ib.  l  28. 

Thou,  that  of  Earth  and  of  Sea  and  of  sand  defying  a  number 

Measurer  wert,  now  ly'st,  Archytas, 
Under  a  pittance  slender  of  sand  by  the  shore  of  Matinus 

Scarce  concealed.    Nor  ought  it  avails  thee 
Though  to  aerial  homes  thou  faredst  forth,  and  in  tliought  didst 

Trayerae  Heaven^s  whole  round,  thereafter  to  perish. 
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So  died  Pelops'  sire,  who  sat  with  the  Grods  T  the  banquet, 

So  Tithonus,  accepted  in  Heaven ; 
Minos  too  to  the  counsel  of  Jove  made  partner ;  in  Orcus 

Low  lies  Panthous'  son,  to  the  shadows 
Sent  yet  again,  albeit  with  shield  that  he  claimed  T  the  temple 

Vouching  a  Trojan  life,  at  the  first  time 
Nought  save  sinew  and  skin  to  the  dark  death-god  he  had  yielded. 

In  thy  judgment  not  an  unworthy 
Prophet  of  Nature  and  Truth.    But  all  one  darkness  awaiteth, 

One  path  once  to  be  trod  to  oblivion. 
Some  do  the  Furies  offer  a  sport  to  the  God  of  the  battle ; 

Death  be  the  ravenous  seas  to  the  sailor : 
Hearses  of  young  and  of  old  commingle  and  jostle,  and  no  name 

Stem  Proserpina  slips  V  the  counting. 
Me  too  northward  sweeping,  the  mates  of  the  setting  Orion, 

Wild  winds  whelmed  in  Ill3rrian  waters. 
Mariner  I  oh,  grudge  not  of  the  sand  that  aboundeth  around  thee 

Unto  the  bones  here  bleaching  unburied 
One  small  boon  to  accord.    So  shall  this  easterly  menace 

Threatening  Hesperia's  wave,  be  expended 
On  the  Yenusian  hills,  all  scathless  thou,  and  a  blessing 

Unto  thee  come  of  the  Author  of  blessing, 
Jove,  nor  Neptune  less,  high  king  of  the  holy  Tarentum. 

Heed'st  not  a  guilt,  which  after  thy  death  shall 
Cling  with  a  curse  to  thy  sons,  to  incur?  Ah  yet,  peradventure. 

Penalty  due,  and  a  haughty  requital 
Thee  thyself  may  await ;  my  prayers  bring  down  retribution, 

Thee  no  atonement  render  accepted : 
Though  thine  hurry  be  urgent,  it  asks  but  a  pause  of  a  moment 

Thrice  with  the  dust  to  besprinkle  and  leave  me.^ 

III.— Od.  n.  18. 

Neither  gold,  nor  ivory-work 
Adorns  for  me  the  ceiling  of  my  dwelling ; 

Capitals  Hymethian  crown 
For  me  no  columns  quarried  in  remotest 

Airic  land,  nor  do  I  hold 
An  upstart  heir  an  Oriental  fortune ; 


^  The  translation  goes  on  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  ode  was  written  in  the 
person  of  some  shipwrecked  man,  whose 
body  Uy  nnburied  near  the  littus  Plati- 


num, and  who  addresses,  first,  his  fel- 
low-sofTerer  Archytas,  then  appeals  to 
the  passing  sailors  to  give  him  bnrial. 
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Nor  my  patronage  to  court 
Do  freebom  maidens  weave  Laconian  purple. 

Faith  of  heart,  of  happy  wit 
A  vein  I  have  ;  poor  as  I  be,  the  rich  man 

Seeks  my  side ;  for  nothing  more 
The  gods  I  tease,  nor  of  my  mighty  patron 

Beg  a  boon  beyond  the  wealth 
I  have,  my  own  and  only  Sabine  villa. 

Day  is  thrust  along  by  day, 
And  wax  to  wane  new  moons  to  moons  succeeding ; 

Thou  for  marble  to  be  carved 
Thine  order  giVst  at  door  of  death,  and  heedless 

Of  the  tomb  uprearest  piles. 
And  with  the  waves,  that  beat  the  beach  of  Baise, 

Fightest  for  a  strip  of  sand, 
A  beggar  yet,  though  thine  be  all  the  mainland. 

Nay,  and  worse,  adjoining  lots 
One  after  one  thou  suckest  in,  and  over 

Bounds  of  those  thou  ought*st  to  help 
Insatiate  leapest ;  forth  their  household  gods  do 

Man  and  wife  upbearing  go 
Unto  their  breasts  and  little  squalid  infiants. 

Yet  at  last  no  other  home 
Than  greedy  Orcus'  fated  consunmiation, 

E^cn  the  wealthy  lord  of  all 
Awaits.    What  wouldest  thou?    Impartial  Earth 

Opes  her  breast  to  beggars,  as 
To  princes'  sons.    Nor  did  the  infernal  warder 

For  his  bribing  ferry  back 
The  politic  Prometheus.    He,  the  haughty 

Tantalus  and  Tantahds 
Coerces  aye,  and  he  with  quick  releasing 

When  the  poor  man's  work  is  o'er. 
Alike  or  call  he  or  refrain  he,  answers. 

rv.— Od.  m.  23. 

If  with  the  new  moon  thou  to  the  sky  above 
Spread  forth  the  hands,  0  villager  Pheidyle, 
And  with  the  frankincense,  the  new  year's 
Com,  and  a  young  pig  appease  the  Lares, 
No  sickly  wind  shall  breathing  from  Africa 
Infect  the  vineyard,  nor  V  the  com  be  seen 
Mildew,  nor  Autumn-days  of  fruitage 
Come  with  a  plague  to  the  tender  younglings. 
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He,  whom  (a  vowed  thing)  oak-tree  and  ilices. 
Feed  where  the  snows  lie  thick  upon  Algidus, 
Or  whom  Albano's  pasture  rears  for 
Offering,  unto  the  priestly  axes 
His  neck  shall  render.    Thee  it  availeth  not 
With  overweening  slaughter  to  supplicate 
Those  humble  Gods,  for  whose  adornment 
Rosemary  mixed  with  the  myrtle  serveth. 
Hand  laid  on  altar  simply  and  holily 
No  costly  gifts  can  make  more  effectual ; 
'Twill  soothe  the  adverse  powers  as  well  with 
Consecrate  meal  and  the  leaping  salt-grain. 

v.— Od.  IV.  3. 

Whither,  Bacchus,  thy  votary 
Lead'st  thou  ?  what  be  the  woods,  what  be  the  grots  to  which 

Borne  in  frenzy  I  come?  and  what 
Caves  shall  hear  me,  the  while  musing  a  mighty  theme, 

Cffisar's  infinite  glory  I    ^ 
Fain  would  mix  with  the  stars,  fain  with  the  deities? 

A  song  lofty  and  new  I  a  song 
No  tongue  else  hath  essayed  I   So  on  the  hills  doth  a 

Sleepless  Bacchanal  stand  at  the 
Sight  of  Hebrus  amazed,  sight  of  the  snowy-white 

Thracey'and  where  the  barbarians 
Range  o'er  Rhodope  hill :  as  in  my  wilderment 

Bank  and  forest  and  solitude 
I  with  wonder  behold.    Lord  of  the  Naiades 

Thou,  and  lord  of  Bacchantes ;  who 
From  its  roots  with  the  hand  rend  up  a  lofty  ash  I 

No  light  thing,  or  in  littleness. 
No  thing  human  I  speak  I    Sweet  the  adventure  is, 

0  Lcnaean,  to  follow  thee. 
Thee  with  sprays  of  the  vine  wreathing  thy  holy  brows. 

VL— Od.  IV.  7. 

Fleeted  and  fled  have  the  snows,  to  the  field  do  the  grasses  return,  as 

Unto  the  tree  do  the  leaves ; 
Earth  thro'  a  change  doth  pass,  her  rivers  smaller  in  volume 

Under  the  banks  flow  along ; 
Their  unclad  limbs  in  the  dance  dare  now  do  the  Nymphs  and  the  Graces 

Freely  to  bare  to  the  breeze. 
Hope  not  a  life  undying,  aviseth  the  year,  and  the  hour  still 

Snapping  the  joys  of  to-day : 
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Frost  with  the  Zephyr  relaxeth,  the  Spring  do  the  feet  of  the  Summer 

Trample,  itself  to  decay 
Soon  as  the  Autumn's  hounty  the  fruit  out-ponreth,  and  lo,  dull 

Winter  is  with  us  again. 
Yet  to  the  season  the  Moons  shall  speedily  make  reparation, 

We  shall,  as  soon  as  we  pass 
Where  passed  pious  jEneas  and  potent  Tullus  and  Ancus, 

Dust  and  a  shadow  become. 
Who  dare  say,  if  the  Gods  e'en  now  to  the  sun  of  to-day  will 

Add  us  the  light  of  the  mom  ? 
Safe  from  the  coTCtous  heir  thou  makest  all  that  is  offered 

Unto  the  genial  soul : 
Once  gone  hence,  and  if  once  shall  Minos  o'er  thee  in  state  have 

Spoken  the  word  of  his  will, 
Ne'er  shall  rank,  Torquatus,  or  eloquent  pleading,  or  e'en  thy 

Piety  bring  thee  again. 
Pure  tho'  he  be,  from  the  shades  of  the  grave  Diana  hath  never 

Set  her  Hippolytus  free ; 
Nor  from  Oblivion's  chain  Peirithous  ever  can  Theseus, 

Dear  as  he  love  him,  release. 

These  Experiments  I  do  not  regard  to  be  of  any  value  as 
translations ;  but  they  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  I  said,  to  lead 
our  ears  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  metrical  beauty  of 
the  originab ;  or  at  any  rate  may  dispossess  them  of  wrong  im- 
pressions.   With  the  same  view  I  add  the  following  fix)m 

Sophocles,  CE.  Tyb.  1186. 
Ah,  Ah,  generations  of 
Mortals,  how  do  I  look  on  your 

Life  as  equal  to  nothing  I 
Who,  who,  hath  at  any  time 
Gained  more  measure  of  happiness. 
Than  to  say  he  has  won  it,  and 

Once  so  saying  to  lose  it  ? 
Thine  example  before  me,  and 
That  dread  Power  that  wi*  thee  has  been, 
0  thou  wretchedest  (Edipus, 

None  as  happy  account  I : 
Who, — once, — by  a  stroke  of  a 
Strange  success,  to  the  summit  of 

Wealth  and  Fortune  ascendedst, 
Oh,  Jove,  overcoming  the 
Crook-clawed  virgin  who  uttered  the 
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Riddling  songs,  and  of  death  to  my 

Land  didst  rise  a  delivVer : 
Whenceforth  tide  of  sovereign 
State  and  honour  accompanies 
Thee,  the  lord  and  the  mler  in 

This  great  city  of  Thebsc. 
Bat  now  to  hear  of— is  any  sank  as  he  ? 
In  griefis  any,  and  woes  ?  with  trouble  all 

Surrounded  in  rererse  of  life  ? 
Ah,  Ah,  great  and  glorious  (Edipus, 

Whom  a  haren  wide 

Once  and  once  again 

Did  as  son  and  sire 

r  the  marriage  bed  receive, 

How  was  it,  how?       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

The  first  part  of  this  translation  from  Sophocles  may  illus- 
trate Catullus'  Epithalamium  of  Julia  and  Manlius,  The  com- 
mon Hendeca-syllabics  may  be  exemplified  thus : — 

Catullus,  v. 

Live,  my  Lesbia,  live  we,  ah,  and  love  we  I 
All  wise  talk  of  the  moralizing  old-folk 
Count  we  scarce  of  the  value  of  a  farthing ! 
Suns  may  sink  and  arise  again  to-morrow ; 
We  when  once  is  the  little  day  departed 
Sleep  one  sleep  of  a  night  without  a  dawning. 
Come,  give  kisses  a  thousand,  and  a  hundred. 

A.  H.  Clough. 


XXVIIL 

EXAMINATION  OF  EICHHORN'S  OPINION,  THAT  IS-* 
RAELITES,  DURING  THEIR  ABODE  IN  GOSHEN,  EX- 
TENDED THEMSELVES  INTO  ARABIA  AS  NOMADIC 
SHEPHERDS. 


In  the  critical  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  four  last 
Books  of  the  Pentaktich^  Eiehhom^  endeavours  to  maintain 


^  J^mMkm  in  dot  AlU  TeiUMMiill. 
IV.  '  ^li 
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that  many  Israelites,  previous  to  the  Exodus,  had  extended  them- 
selves beyond  the  limits,  not  only  of  Ooshen,  but  of  Egypt,  and 
dwelt  as  nomadic  shepherds  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  this 
he  fetncies  that  he  proves  by  reference  to  the  first  Book  of 
Chronicles,  chap.  vii.  21.     His  particular  object  in  propound- 
ing this  opinion,  is  partly  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  previous  history  of  his  countrymen, 
which  Moses  must  have  possessed,  as  the  writer  of  the  four  last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch.    For  he  supposes  that  Moses  could 
not  have  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  history,  unless  he  had  acquired  it  by  a  long  inter- 
course with  his  countrymen  ;  and  as,  from  the  peculiar  events 
and  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  was,  as  Eichhom  supposes, 
precluded  from  such  an  intercourse  in  Egypt,  till  he  undertook 
to  lead  the  Israelites  to  the  possession  of  Canaan,  he  must,  con- 
sequently, have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
history  among  such  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  dwelt  in  Arabia 
during  the  period  of  his  exile. 

There  are  three  points  for  examination: — First,  whether 
Moses  could  not,  while  in  Egypt,  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  history.  Second,  whether  his  fellow- 
countrymen  had  extended  themselves  into  Arabia,  from  inter- 
course with  whom  he  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  history.  And,  Third,  whether  Eichhom  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, on  which  he  grounds  the  opinion  that,  in  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, Israelites  lived  as  nomadic  shepherds  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

On  the  first  of  the  subjects  for  examination,  we  shall  find, 
that  although  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  present  to 
us  is  not  direct  and  precise,  yet  is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  liighly  probable  inferences,  and  these  not  at 
all  accordant  with  Eichhom's  opinion.  Among  the  first  facts 
i?ecorded  respecting  Moses,  we  find  that,  after  his  birth,  he  was 
adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  nursed  by  his  own  mother : 
"  And  the  woman  took  the  child  and  nursed  it ;  and  the  child 
grew^  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he 
became  her  son,"  Ex.  ii.  9,  10.  Whether  Moses  remained  so 
long  under  the  care  of  his  mother  as  to  have  acquired  the 
power  of  speaking  his  native  language,  we  have  no  other  means 
of  deciding  but  by  the  mode  of  ex^ite^^axocL  u&ed  in  the  passage 
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cited  above.  There  is  one  word  in  the  ori^al  of  the  passage 
above  cited,  which  in  my  opinion  renders  it  certain  that  Moses 
had  attained  such  an  age,  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  speaking 
in  his  native  language  before  he  was  taken  by  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter to  become  her  son.  The  word  "  grew^^  as  it  is  in  our  En- 
glish version,  represents  not  the  force  and  full  meaning  of  the 
original  expression.  The  Hebrew  word  is  S*i:i,  which  signifies, 
"to  become  great,"  "to  grow  great;"  or,  according  to  our 
usual  English  expression  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  "  to  grow 
up."  So  that,  from  this  expression,  it  appears  that  Moses  was 
not  a  mere  baby,  but  a  grown  up  bajfy  before  he  was  taken  from 
his  parent's  abode  to  dwell  with  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  the  Sept.  translation  is  in  &vour  of  this  inter- 
pretation, &dpuvO£vToc  8^  to5  noidiou ;  Luther  translates,  "  da  das 
kind  gross  ward."  By  referring  to  other  passages  in  which  a 
similar  expression  occurs,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word. — In  Genesis,  describing  Esau  and  Jacob, 
it  is  said,  bnjr ^n  'hi>%  "  and  the  j/outh$  grew  up ;  and  Esau  was 
a  cimning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field,  and  Jacob,  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents,"  xxv.  27.  In  the  Sept.  i]5&^67]aav  ih  tX. 
vsocvtoxoi*  Luther,  "und  da  nun  die  knaben  gross  wurden." 
The  expression  used  when  narrating  the  circumstance  of  Moses 
smiting  the  Egyptian,  is  the  same,  Ex.  n.  11.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Moses,  before  he  went  to  dwell  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  had  attained  such  an  age,  that  he  must  have  possess- 
ed, to  a  certain  extent,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  After  his  full  adoption  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  being  brought  to  reside  with  her,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  his  parents  were  totally  neglected  and  abandoned  by  him, 
or  that  he  never  entertained  the  wish  of  visiting  them,  and  that 
he  had  no  intercourse  with  his  brother  and  sister.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  he  frequently  visited  them,  and  thus  maintained 
and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  as  he  grew 
in  years  and  attained  the  maturity  of  manhood,  he  had  frequent 
intercourse  not  only  with  his  own  relations,  but  with  many  of 
his  countrymen,  from  whom  at  the  same  time  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  former  history  of  his  people.  That  he  visited 
his  brethren,  his  countrymen,  is  expressly  stated,  Ex.  ii:  11, 18. 
Moreover,  we  are  to  remember  a  circumstance  which  afibrded 
Moses  great  fiunlities  of  intercourse  with  his  kindred  and. 
eountiymen, — ^that  the  Hebrewt  ^A  -mI  ftcwd^.   ciWK^^Ki3«% 
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separated  fi*om,  but  among  the  Egjrptians,  though  in  Tillages 
and  habitations  of  their  own.     This  is  evident  from  their 
borrowing,  previous  to  their  departure,  from  their  Egyptian 
neighbours,   "jewels   of  silver,  and  jewels   of  gold,  and  rai- 
ment ;"  and  also  frx)m  the  circumstance  of  their  houses  being 
marked  with  blood,   to   distinguish    them  fcom  the    houses 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  destroyer  might  pass  them  over ; 
also  from  the  expression  of  Pharaoh,  when,  ordering  Moses  to 
depart,  he  said,  "  Rise  up,  get  you  forth  fiy)m  among  my  people^ 
both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel,"  Ex.  xii.  31.    Moses  was 
well  educated ;  he  was  accomplished  in  all  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  who  then  possessed  as  much  if  not 
more  learning  than  any  other  contemporary  nation.     His  whole 
subsequent  life  and  conduct  evince  that  he  was  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  powers  of  intellect,  of  mental  energy  and  activity. 
Endowed,  then,  with  intellectual  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
and  with  the  most  eminent  accomplishments  of  learning,  can 
we  suppose  that  he  would  live  to  the  age  of  forty  years  without 
making  any  effort  to  enlarge  and  perfect  his  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  liis  people,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  forefathers  ?     It  is  liighly  probable  that  there  ex- 
isted then  among  the  Hebrews  some  written  accounts  of  their 
former  histor}%  and  that  these  were  perused  by  Moses ;  and, 
combined  with  the  traditional  knowledge  which  the  whole  He- 
brew people  must  have  possessed,  constituted  a  source  from 
which  Moses  might  easily  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  people,  before  his  departure  from  Egypt  to  dwell 
as  an  exile  in  the  vallies  of  Horeb.     During  his  residence  here, 
and  the  forty  years  which  he  passed  as  an  exile,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  him  the  most  felicitous  opportunities  of  enlarging  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  by  long  intercourse  with  a  people  of 
kindred  origin,  whose  language  was  an  offshoot  of  his  native 
tongue,  and  which  at  that  early  period  probably  differed  but 
little  from  the  Hebrew,  and  who,  even  in  that  remote  age,  pos- 
sessed, it  is  likely,  many  poetical  compositions  which  may  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  the  literary 
talents  which  Moses  evinces  in  his  writings.     So  that,  although 
Moses  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  native  language 
before  he  first  departed  from  Egypt  into  exile,  yet  he  subse- 
quently not  only  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  encreased  his  general  knowledge ;  and  these,  com-* 
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bined  with  his  natural  genius  and  his  accomplished  education, 
rendered  him,  under  Providence,  the  fittest  person  to  record  the 
history  of  his  people,  and  to  leare  that  history,  not  only  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God — ^the  no-* 
blest  and  the  most  precious  xr^fjia  1^  dec,  but  also  as  the  foun- 
tain of  which  all  subsequent  Hebrew  writers  should  drink,  as 
the  storehouse  of  their  language,  as  the  model  which  they 
should  imitate.' 

The  second  point  for  our  examination  is,  whether  the  Is- 
raelites had  extended  themselves  into  Arabia.  On  enquiry  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  region  of  Goshen  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  place  of  abode,  we  shall  find  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  of  the  Israelites  to  wander  into  the  deserts 
for  subsistence ;  and  if  no  necessity  impelled  them,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  voluntarily  abandon  the  rich  lands  of 
Goshen,  and  adopt  a  mode  of  life  inducing  firequent  hardships 
and  privation,  and  afibrding  so  scanty  and  precarious  subsist- 
ence as  that  supplied  by  the  nomadic  pasturage  of  the  desert.' 
Not  to  enter  on  any  particular  discussion  of  the  question  where 
Goshen  was  situated,  or  to  enlarge  on  the  various  opinions  of 
different  writers  on  the  subject,  I  shall  refer  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
observations  on  the  Land  of  Goshen,  in  his  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine^  vol.  i.  p.  76,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  more 
than  a  probability,  it  is  almost  a  certainty,  that  the  territory  of 
Goshen  lay  along  the  Pelusiae  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  east 
of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Goshen  is  denominated  '^  the  best  of 
the  land ;"  and  the  province  on  the  east  of  the  Delta  was  in 
ancient  times,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  richest  part  of 
Egypt,  and  which,  for  extent  and  fertility,  vras  amply  sufficient 
for  the  Israelites,  without  any  neces^ty  for  their  wandering  fiur 
into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence.    So 


'  On  this  subject  Eichhom  well  ob- 
serves, **  aus  wolcher  alle  Scfariftstcller 
geschdpft  liaben :  ein  Muster  das  jedcr 
oopirte  : . . .  kurz  ein  Bnch  das  fiir  die 
HebrHer  das  war,  was  seit  der  Reform 
matioii  Luther's  BibeliiberBetiung  far 
dis  Protestantischen  Deotschen.istt  was 
fOr  die  Griechen  ihr  Homer  find  t\t  di» 
Araber  tot  Mahommed  die  AnbJadwa 


Dichternnd  nach  ihm  der  Koran  ge<» 
wesen." — E%itUUung,  Vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

>  *<The  tribes  that  now  roam  over 
the  same  regions,  although  numbering 
scarcely  two  thousand,  are  exposed  to 
fiunine  and  priTation  d  ereijr  kind;  and 
at  the  best  obtain  only  a  meagre  an4 
precarious  sabeSsteoAA.*— \^«  ^^jsSdeae^ 
;  loii^a  Rescarc^n,  K.^.N  vX%  w.  -^^  ^V^* 
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that  we  have  no  groandfi  for  supposing,  as  Eichhom  does,  that 
Israelites  had  wandered  into  Arabia ;  and  least  of  all  for  ima^ 
gining  that  they  there  constituted  such  regular  and  numerous 
nomadic  bodies  as  that  Moses,  by  intercourse  with  them  during 
his  exile,  acquired  the  use  of  his  native  language,  and  knowledge 
of  the  former  history  of  his  people. 

I  shall  now  examine  Eichhom's  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Chronicles,  on  which  he  relies  as  a  plain  demonstration  that 
Israelites  extended  themselves  nomadically  into  the  desert,  and 
continued  to  exist  there  as  numerous  bodies  till  the  period  of 
the  Exodus.  First,  however,  I  shall  give  a  translation  of  his 
own  statement  of  the  matter.  *'  It  was  during  the  residence  of 
Moses  in  Arabia,  that  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-country- 
men again  became  closely  intimate.  For  there,  according  to 
the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  members  of  his  nation,  especially 
Ephraimites,  actually  wandered  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine with  their  herds,  and  were  once,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath,  whose  herds  they  attempted  to  plunder  in  the  true  Be- 
duin  style,  repelled  with  loss." — EinUitung  in  das  AUe  Testa- 
ment, V.  III.  S.  432,  p.  217.  In  another  place  he  says,  **  Who 
could  have  ascertained  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  an  earlier 
period,  (than  at  Sinai) ;  for  the  union  of  the  whole  nation  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  was  not  congregated  earlier 
than  at  Sinai ;  for  hitherto  only  the  chie&  of  tribes,  and  so 
many  of  the  single  tribes  with  their  herds  as  Groshen  was  capa- 
ble of  containing,  dwelt  in  Eg3rpt ;  the  rest  roamed  nomadically 
with  their  herds  through  Arabia." — V.  iii.  S.  435,  a.  p.  267. 
And  again,  in  another  place,  he  writes,  '^  Before  the  time  of 
Moses,  all  the  Israelites  did  not,  as  is  fidsely  supposed,  dwell  in 
Egypt :  how  could  the  little  territory  of  Goshen  have  been  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  the  herds  of  six  hundred  thousand  men 
whom  Moses  conducted,  when  a  considerable  tract  is  necessary 
for  the  moderate  herd  of  a  single  nomadic  tribe  ?  We  have 
indeed  express  accounts  that  the  Hebrews  with  their  herds 
roamed  at  that  time  as  nomads  &r  into  Arabia ;  that,  there- 
fore, as  naturally  follows,  only  the  stock  of  the  nation  in  heads 
of  fEunilies,  and  family  chiefs,  can  have  dwelt  in  Egypt.  To 
these  shepherds  Moses  fled,  when  he  thought  he  could  no  longer 
remain  with  safety  in  Egypt.  As  far  as  the  borders  of  Idumea 
there  was  free  space  for  tVie  B\iep\ieidA^  qltA  i&^  i%x^  'S/LQ^e^  in  his 
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migration  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  through  the  desert 
found  no  opposition." — V.  v.  S.  642,  p.  170,  Slc,  The  assertion 
of  Eichhom  in  this  last  passage,  that  ^^to  these  Bhepherda  JUJMes 
ybe2,"  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  writer,  having  not  the  slight- 
est foundation.  Moses  took  refuge  with  Jethro,  a  Midianite, 
not  an  Israelite,  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  whole  narrative 
of  Moses'  first  departure  fix>m  Egypt  and  settling  in  the  vallies 
of  Horeb,  of  the  existence  there  of  any  Israelitish  shepherds. 

That  the  Israelites  were,  from  the  small  extent  of  the  terri* 
tory  of  Goshen,  necessitated  to  roam  &r  into  Arabia,  is  a  mere 
assumption  resting  on  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  Goshen  to 
maintain  a  numerous  people.  Such  a  supposition  is  satis£Eu;* 
torily  refuted  by  the  account  of  the  land  of  Goshen  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  his  JBibliccd  JReaearchea  in  JPaledHne :  and  I 
shall  plainly  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  Eichhom's  asserv 
tion,  "  that  we  have  indeed  express  accounts  that  the  Hebrews 
with  their  herds  roamed  at  that  time  as  nomads  &x  into  Ara* 
bia."  ^  As  also  the  incorrectness  of  the  following :  ^'  For  there, 
according  to  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  members  of  his  na^ 
tion,  especially  Ephraimites,  actually  wandered  as  fiur  as  the  bor* 
ders  of  Palestine  with  their  herds,  and  were  once  by  the  inha-r 
bitants  of  Gath,  whose  herds  they  attempted  to  plunder  in  the 
true  Beduin  style,  repelled  with  loss."^ 

In  these  assertions,  the  learned  critic  is  totally  mistaken,  and 
grounds  them  upon  a  total  misapprehension  and  misinterpreta^ 
tion  of  the  passage  in  the  Hebrew  original  to  which  he  so  con* 
fidently  refers.  It  surprises  me  that  Eichhom,  who  devoted 
many  years  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
who,  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy,  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  indispensable  accomplishment  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  should  have  committed  so 
palpable  an  error,  and  that  error  originating  from  his  mistaking 
the  meaning  and  application  of  a  word  which  so  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures.    The  passage  of  the  First  Book  of 


*  *<  Wir  habon  ja  ansdrtlckliche  Nacfa- 
riehten,  daas  damals  die  HebiV«r  mit 
ihreo  Heerden  tief  in  Aimbien  nomad- 
iflch  herumgeirrt  Bind." — \q\.  v.  p.  170. 

B  ^  Denn  dort  irrten  nach  dem  ersten 
Bneh  der  Chzonik  wirklieh  Gfieder 
Miner  Natkm,  namentlicfa  E^iniimltn, 


bis  an  die  GrSnzen  von  Paliistina  mIt 
ihren  Heerden,  nnd  wuiden  einmal  tod 
den  Eiowohnem  tod  Grad,  deren  Heer* 
den  cie  aof  gat  bedniniach  plUndem 
wollten,  mit  Vorlost  zorUckgesohlagen." 
—Vol.  III.  p.  217. 
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Chronicles  on  which  Eichhom  grounds  his  opinion,  is  in  Chsp^ 
vn.  V.  21. 

orripD-nif  mpS  vn*  *3  piea  onSiin  na-nifiie  Dwrn  .  which,  literally 
translated,  is,  '^  And  men  of  Gath  bom  in  the  land  slew  them, 
when  they  went  dawn  to  take  away  their  cattle."     The  import 
of  this  passage,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  persons  who  were 
the  plunderers,  depend  on  one  expression,  which  clearly  and  in- 
disputably decides,  that  it  was  Gathites  who  went  down  to  plun- 
der the  cattle  of  the  Ephraimites.      The  Hebrew  word  m% 
"  they  went  down,"  clearly  proves  that  the  Ephraimites  did  not 
go  to  the  territory  of  Gath  to  plunder.     Going  from  Palestine 
to  Egypt  is  always  expressed  as  a  descent  ^  and  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine  as  an  ascent.     "  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt,"  tv 
(hn.  XII.  10.     "  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egyjt,"  ^^  Oen. 
XIII.  1.     The  passages  in  which  these  two  words  occur  are  al- 
most innumerable ;  the  one  *n*  constantly  used  to  express  going 
down  to  Egypt ;  the  other,  ;nSy  constantly  used  to  express  going 
up  out  of  Egjrpt  to  Palestine.     In  Gen.  XLV.  9,  we  find  both  ex- 
pressions used.     Haste  ye  and  go  up  to  my  father^  »3«rSK  'hyis 
and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made 
me  lord  of  all  Egypt,  come  down  unto  me,  «Sir  rm.     In  Chap. 
XL VI.  4,  "  I  will  go  down  with  thee,  ^ey  r^vt  into  Egypt,  and 
I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up,  -jSj^ie.    The  same  exact  precision 
of  application  is  maintained  by  the  Sept.  in  the  translation  of 
those  passages  which  speak  of  going  to  or  out  of  Egypt,     xod 
xot^Pt]  '^Appaji  eU  AtYUTrrov  .  ov^tj  6s  "^Appajx  H  AIyuiuto'j.     So  that 
if  the  Ephraimites  had  gone  to  the  territory  of  Gath  to  plimder, 
the  word  used  would  not  have  been  in*  but  'h^.    Also,  in  speak- 
ing of  going  from  any  part  of  the  desert  to  Palestine,  the  word 
used  is  nf?)^;  as  in  Num.  xiii.  17,  21,  22,  30,  31.    When  Moses 
was  sending  the  spies  from  the  desert,  he  said  to  them,  ^>i^  m  h^, 
go  up  by  this  desert, — Nutn.  xiii.   17;   and  again,  v.   21, 
p-nanoD . . .  'h^^,  "  and  they  went  up  from  the  \iildemess  of  Sin ;" 
and  in  v.  30,  Caleb  says,  nSj^i'  nSy  "  let  us  go  up  at  once,"  ivoPocvxec 
ivaPifjoojjieda ;  and  in  v.  31,  ^ny  hy  nrit  D»ri»ni  "  and  the  men  that 
went  up  with  him."     So  that  even  had  the  Ephraimites  been 
dwelUug  in  the  desert,  as  Eichhom  supposes,  and  had  they 
gone  to  plunder  Gathites,  the  word  used  must  have  been  if^. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  against  Eiehhom's 
interpretation  and  opinion,  that  the  Ephraimites  advanced  as 
Ar  as  the  territory  of  Gath  to  i^\\md<e:T^  vViXQ  v&  ^xiother  matter 
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io  be  taken  into  consideration,  which,  «ven  independent  of  any 
of  the  preceding  observations  resulting  from  the  philology  of 
the  passage,  is  quite  sufficient  to  overturn  Eichhom's  opinion. 
We  are  to  remember  that  the  passage  in  Chronicles  refers  to  a 
period  when  Ephraim  himself  was  alive,  when  these  his  sons 
were  slain.  **  And  Ephraim  their  fieither  mourned  many  days, 
and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him,"  (v.  22.)  At  this  early 
period,  therefore,  of  their  residence  in  Egypt,  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  Israelites  consisted  of  no  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
patriarchs  and  their  children  and  some  grand-children,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  of  them  to  wander  into  the  deserts  for 
pasture ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  any  of  them  would  voluntarily 
leave  the  rich  pastures  of  Goshen,  and  drive  their  herds  to  pick 
,  the  scanty  and  precarious  herbage  of  the  desert.  And,  more- 
over, is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  few  Ephraimites  would  venture, 
even  granting  the  highly  improbable,  nay,  absurd  supposition, 
that  the  sons  of  Ephraim  lived  as  nomads  in  the  desert  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  that  they  would  venture  on  the  hazardous 
enterprise  of  advancing  tar  into  Palestine,  seventy  miles  at  least 
from  the  southern  border,  and  attempt  to  plunder  the  men  of 
Gath  ?  From  the  whole  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  Gathites 
who  went  down  rin*  to  Goshen,  to  plunder  the  Ephraimites,  and 
slew  Ephraim's  sons.  And  thus  the  very  passage  which  Eich- 
hom  adduces  to  prove  expressly  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  they  advanced  for  into  Palestine  to  exercise  their 
Beduinic  passion  for  plunder,  clearly  proves  directly  the  con- 
trary. This  philological  error  of  Eichhom  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  in  his  Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  mentions  this  matter,  not  once  only,  but  several 
times,  in  different  parts  of  his  learned  and  voluminous  work  ;* 
and  yet  perceived  not  that  a  philological  mistake  has  been  the 
origin  of  all  his  ungrounded  opinions  on  this  point :  and  how 
many  incorrect  opinions  respecting  Scripture  originate  from 
the  same  source ! 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  till  their 
departure  and  advance  into  the  desert,  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  narrative  that  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
timates the  separation  of  any  individuals  from  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  or  the  existence  of  any  nomadic  company  of 


•  EinMtnnp,  Vol.  m.  pp.  ^17,%7,^6^,wAfel.'t.t»,V'^*^^' 
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Israelites  in  the  desert,  although  the  narrative  ia  througfaoat 
special  and  particular  and  copious.    If  such  bodies  of  Tsraelitea 
existed  in  the  desert,  as  Eichhom  fsmcies,  we  should  surely  hare 
some  notice  of  it  in  the  very  particular  journal  recorded  by 
Moses  of  all  the  movements,  encampments,  arrangements,  oc- 
currences, regulations,  and  incidents,  which  the  legislator  so 
minutely  describes  from  the  time  of  their  first  departure  fix>m 
Egypt.    He  particularly,  too,  describes  the  visit  of  Jethro  his 
fiither-in-law,  and  he  gives  him  a  minute  account  of  *^  all  that 
the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pharaoh  and  to  the  Egyptians,"  &c. 
(Ex.  xviu.  8.)    The  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Jethro's  visit, 
and  his  counsel  to  Moses.    And  can  we  justiy  suppose  that 
Moses  would  have  passed  over  in  silence,  an  event  so  important 
and  so  joyful  as  that  of  the  union  at  Sinai^  of  a  vast  number  of 
the  people  who  had  been  dwelling  in  the  desert,  with  the  body 
of  the  nation  after  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  [thraldom ; 
and  would  not  rather  have  celebrated  it,  and  have  minutely  nar- 
rated to  these  nomadic  Israelites  all  the  glorious  acts  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  as  he  had  done  to  Jethro 
his  fisither-in-law  ?   This  is  what  he  would  have  done ;  it  would 
have  been  an  indispensable  duty,  and  he  would  certainly  have 
recorded  it.    And  from  the  expressions  used  by  Moses  when 
narrating  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  any  of  them  dwelt  in  the  desert  as  no- 
mads.    The  expressions  are  comprehensive  of  the  whole  people, 
Smif^  m)r-Sa  "  ail  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  Ex.  xii.  3 ;  and 
again,  rrur  rmyt  Sd  <*  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  (v.  41) ;  and  again,  j«d  -Dno  Sh  Smr*  »i3  my  Sd  Tia«i 
"and  aU  the  congregaMon  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  to 
the  wilderness  of  Sin."     Between  this  and  Sinai,  there  were 
three  stations  or  encampments,  (Num.  xxxiii.  11,  Jbc.)    If 
nomadic  Israelites  had,  at  any  of  these  stations,  or  at  the  en* 
campment  at  Sinai,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  joined  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  would  not  so  important  an  event  have 
been  recorded  by  Moses  ?® 


^  Here,  aooordiiig  to  Eichhorn's  no-  in  the  third  month  after  they  left  Egypt, 

tion,  it  was  that  the  nomadic  laraelites  ,  Ex,  xix.    It  was  on  their  second  oom- 

joined  the  Israelitee  from  Egypt. — Vol.  ^  ing  to  Sinai,  in  the  second  year,  that  the 

III.  p.  257.  people  were  numbered.  Num,  1. 1,  2/ 

'  The  Jaraelites  lini  tsame  io  SVma 
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Moses  was  very  anxious  that  Hobab  should  accompany  the 
Israelites  until  they  came  to  Canaan,  because  Hobab,  having 
been  accustomed  to  trayel  through  the  wilderness,  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  journeying  through  it,  and  of 
encamping.  Moses,  therefore,  was  earnest  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Hobab  to  accompany  the  Israelites,  and  made  ample 
promises  of  recompense.*  But  can  we  for  a  moment  justly  sup- 
pose that  Moses  would  have  expressed  such  an  anxious  desire 
on  this  occasion  to  have  Hobab  with  him,  if  there  had  been 
among  his  own  people  a  numerous  body,  who  were  native  dwell- 
ers in  the  desert,  who  had  passed  their  whole  life  as  nomadic 
shepherds,  and  many  of  whom  must  consequently  have  had  ex- 
actly the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge 
and  experience  as  Hobab ;  and,  indeed,  from  their  condition, 
probably  greater  opportunities ;  for  Hobab  was  the  son  of  a 
settled  chief  in  the  vallies  of  Horeb,  and  by  no  necessity  was  he 
compelled  to  wander  through  the  desert  for  subsistence :  but 
supposing  that  Israelites  were  as  nomads  there,  they  must  have 
been  necessitated,  by  their  condition  and  wants,  to  wander  fiur 
and  wide  for  their  subsistence ;  their  whole  lives  must  have  been 
nomadic,  and  thus  were  they,  by  compulsion  as  it  were,  con- 
strained to  gain  by  hard  experience  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  best  mode  of  traversing  the  desert,  of  the  fecilities  for 
the  journey,  and  the  most  convenient  situations  for  encamp- 
ments. 

Thus,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  matter,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that  any  of  the 
Israelites  lived  as  nomadic  shepherds  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 
and  that  Eichhom's  opinion  rests  on  a  mere  assumption  of  the 
inadequacy  of  Goshen  to  maintain  the  Israelites,  and  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles. 

William  Ewino. 

YiCARAOS,  Donegal,  AuguH  15, 1846. 


>  Num.x.29^\. 
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XXIX. 

THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  HOMER  AND  HESIOD. 

By  G.  p.  F.  Geoshans.* 

(^Concluded  fr(yrn  Part  XIIL) 


M^Xtooo,  xd*oopo;, — ^Apis  Mellifica. 

Homer  gives  a  very  beautiful  description  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
in  the  Hiad,  B.  ii.  1.  87. 

^uT8  Idvea  eToi  (xsXtooaoov  iitvacuv, 
Tc&tpifj;  Ix  7Xa<pi>p^<;,  aiel  vdov  Spxejievofcttv, 

PoTpo66v  8fe  orkovTOt  lie'  Svdeotv  eiopcvoidtv, 
a!  ji4v  T  IvOa  SXt(;  TceTcon^axot,  oE  84  xs  Sv^* 

''  They  rush,  as  rush  the  nations  of  the  closely  thronging  bees 
Forth  from  a  hollow  rock,  ever  freshly  streaming  on, 
And  clustered  as  *t  were  grapes  they  fly  among  the  vernal  flowen. 
Some  this  way  and  some  that  way,  in  myriads  flit  around.'' 

They  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heart  of  trees.     See  Hesiod, 
Op.  et  Di.  1.  230. 

oupeoi  Sk  dpO; 
SxpiQ  {jiv  te  cpdpei  PoXovouCy  (jioot]  Si  (jleXiooo^. 

"  The  oak  upon  the  hiUs, 
The  smnmit  bears  the  acorns  and  the  centre  bears  the  beea.** 

As  early  as  this  period,  however,  they  were  reared  oiii^eaot  xa- 
'njpecp&oot,  "  in  covered  bee-hives."  Hesiod  distinguishes  the 
drones,  which  he  calls  xo&oupot,  '*  dock-tailed,"  remarkably 
well.  The  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Theogony^  1.  594,  is 
worthy  of  quotation. 

0);  d'  im&t  h  o(ji7^veoot  xainfjpEcp^eoot  (jiXiaooi 
xij<p^vac  Pooxouot,  xoxwv  SuviQova^  Ipycov, 
a!  {jiv  T8  npoTCOv  ijfjiap  Ic  ^sXiov  xotaduvTa 
{){jLdTiai  oiceuJooot,  tiftetoi  ts  xr^pia  Xsuxd  * 


1  CommiimGated  and  tnoalated  from  I  PkytM.,  by  Wm.  Befl  Maodonald,  B. A. 
the  Zffiden  Journal  of  JYot*  fiifl.  and  \  ^^^M&m!wraQii«A« 
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d  H*  SvToofts  (i£vovT8c  Imjpecp^ac  xaxd  oiji^Xouc* 
iXXoTpcov  xapiaxov  ofex^pujv  &;  yaor^'  &}jLu>vTai. 

*^  As  when  in  bee-hiyes  closely  roofed  the  bees 
Nourish  the  drones,  the  partners  of  base  deeds. 
Themselves  the  live-long  day  till  set  of  sun 
Are  busy,  day  by  day,  and  the  white  comb  cement, 
While  those  within  skulking  in  covered  skeps 
Gather  into  their  maws  another's  toil." 


M^Xo,  8*fe<,  xTiXoc,  fipvec  Xt^Y]c, — Ovis  Aries,  L. 

Sheep  are  for  the  most  part  called  (i^Xa,  but  goats  are  occa- 
sionally so  styled  also,  as  it  signifies  flocks  of  any  kind,  though 
more  particularly  sheep ;  xtiXoC)  from  xxiCco,  as  some  say,  '^  to 
found,  produce,  bring  into  being,"  signifies  a  ram.'  I  rather 
think  the  xtiXo;  is  a  castrated  animal,  vervex,  a  wether  sheep, 
which  the  Latins  call  the  leader  of  the  flock,  as  well  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  from  the  following  passage  in  Aris- 
totle, Nat.  Hist.  B.  vi.  c.  21. — wv  Poa>v  tou^  TO|jLia<  IWCooot  xol 
xa^oxaoi  xwv  ^om  ^fejiovoc  fioiisp  xcbv  TcpoPaxuiv. — "  They  accus- 
tom and  set  castrated  animals  to  lead  the  cattle  as  well  as  the 
flocks." 

With  regard  to  the  Libyan  sheep, 

—  AtpoTjv,  Tva  t'  Spve^  S<pap  xepaol  xeXidoootv, 
Tplc  Y&p  Tuetet  {A^Xa  tsXea^^pov  eic  Ivtaorov. 

OdysB.  B.  IV.  1.  85. 

**  In  Libya  where  lambs  suddenly  grow  homed. 
For  thrice  in  the  full  year  the  flocks  produce." 

Schneider,  in  his  notes  to  Aristotle,  cites  this  explanation 
from  an  anonymous  unedited  author,— Su  Iv  Atpuig  depeiotdrg 
ouoTB  xol  vo(id<  Sxo6oTj  (a  word  is  here  lost)  Tax^«><  xeporto^ij  t4 
Ttpo^xa  f  (veToi,  xot  ouvexciK  tixt&i,  xot  yoXa  ou  Xeiicei  &a  Tcovto^  Iv 
ahvQ. — "  That  in  Libya,  which  is  a  very  hot  country  and  rich 
in  pastures,  the  flocks  soon  become  homed  and  continuously 
bear  young,  and  the  milk  there  never  leaves  them.' 
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*  Some  Bay  it  is  derived  from  uim,  to  I  is  aboan  adj.  tame,  gentle,  izom  KTiV.«M^ 
go,  as  being  leader  of  the  floek ;  nriXH  \  to  taxAft^— *I. 
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MiS(oBLf — ^Musca  domestica,  mortuonim,  vomitoria  et 

Stomozys  calcitrans. 

ijfixs,  iKxattyv  Uhdm  lOvta  icoXXa, 
arte  xoxd  araOji^  7ro(|ivigtiQiv  IjXdeaxouotv, 
&n  h  elopcvig ,  8xe  t8  yXoEyoc  Sr^ta  deuei. 

II.  B.  n.  1,  469. 

'^  Like  to  the  many  nations  of  densely  thronging  flies 
Which  in  the  vernal  season  skim  around  the  pastoral  fold, 
When  the  milk  bedews  the  yessels.'' 

Li  another  passage  the  mother  wards  off  the  fly  firom  the  sleep- 
ing infisuit ;  and  again, 

''  Sweet  to  them  is  the  blood  of  man.** 

They  infest  corpses  and  wounds,  in  which  they  breed  maggots. 
(See  H.  B.  XIX.  1.  24.)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  \iixa  is  a 
general  name,  comprehending  many  species,  for  example,  the 
Musca  domestica,  mortuonim,  vomitoria,  and  Stomozys  caici* 
trans.  This  last  species  many  at  the  present  day  erroneously 
confound  with  the  Muscse. 

NoxTEpic, — Species  plures  e  genere  Vespertilionis. 

A  general  name  of  the  bats,  mentioned  in  the  last  book  of 
the  OdysBey^  1.  6. 

tt>^  d'  8x8  vuxtep(dec  V^x^  Svrpou  fteoicsoCoeo, 
tpiCouaoi  TCorfevTOi,  licsC  rk  tic  &icoic£oigacv 
6p|jLa&ou  Ix  '^kxfn^^  ha.  't  oXXr^Xigotv  S^^'^'^^' 

'^  As  when  bats  within  the  recess  of  some  awful  cave 
Fly  screaming,  if  one  chance  to  fall  from  the  cluster  on  the  rock, 
For  they  clmg  by  one  another.'' 

OtoTpoc, — OBstrus  bovis,  L. 

T&c  (liv  T^  aI6Xoc  oToTpoc  lcpop}iT)dei(;  Idovigasv, 
a>pig  Iv  elapcvig ,  Sre  x'  ^{laxa  [Aosepa  ic^ovxau 

Odyas.  B.  xxn.  1. 299. 

^  As  heifers  of  the  herd 
Which  the  n^d  oestrus  attacking  drives  around 
In  the  vernal  seawmf  irtnen  thA  dayv  ara  e">wiiig  hmg.*' 
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It  was  called  by  the  Latins  Asihis,  as  we  learn  from  Virgil, 
Otarg.  iii.  1. 146 ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  that  name  had 
become  obsolete,  EpUt,  58. 

The  Greek  otoxpoc  appears  to  be  the  oestrus  boyis,  as,  from 
Virgil  applying  to  it  the  words  '*  aeerba  acnana^  it  cannot  be 
the  sabanus,  which  attacks  animals  noiselessly.  As  the  oestrus 
is  said  here  to  attack  heifers,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  that 
genus,  that  each  species  should  select  a  single  species  of  the 
mammalia  on  which  to  become  parasites, — ^it  must  of  necessity 
be  the  oestrus  bovis  to  which  Homer  refers ;  the  epithet  aloXoCy 
'^  rapid,  flying  backwards  and  forwards,  always  renewing  the 
attack  though  often  driven  off,"  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  oestrus. 

"^0*^0^,  oops6c  ^liiovoc,  fjjiiovot  drfp^repoc, — ^Equus  Asinus,  L. ; 

Equus  Mulus,  L. 

The  pertinacity  of  the  ass  is  thus  recorded  by  Homer,  H.  B. 
XI.  1.  558. 

Sk  ^  St'  8vo;  icop'  Spoupov  ia>v  l^^igooto  icotdoc 
vcu&f^;,  vf  dTj  TroXXa  icspi  ^6icaX'  ^{jl^I;  Idrp^, 
xeipei  X  eIosXOwv  ^odo  Xi^iov*  oi  96  xa  non&< 
Tuirrouotv  ^oicaXoiat*  ^ti]  ik  ts  vijmiQ  outwv* 
oicoudiQ  x'  l&QXaooov,  hcd  x  Ixopdaaoto  90(>P^<. 

"  As  when  a  sluggish  ass  has  got  the  better  of  the  boys, 
Passing  by  a  harvest  field,  and  many  a  stick  is  broken 
Upon  him,  yet  he  gets  within  and  crops  the  lofty  com, 
While  they  with  cudgels  smite  him,  yet  their  strength  cannot  avail, 
And  hardly  is  he  driven  forth  when  satisfied  with  food." 

Mules  often  occur  in  each  poet.  Priam,  when  going  for  the 
body  of  Hector,  is  drawn  in  a  car  by  mules.  Their  fitness  for 
draught  purposes  is  also  noted,  which  the  epithet  xccXoepYoC, 
"  enduring  of  labour,"  so  constantly  applied  to  them,  confirms. 
They  are  styled  oup^e^  firom  oSpoc,  Ionic  for  8po<,  a  mountain, 
because  generally  used  in  the  mountains,  'H|uovoc  dypdxepoe  oc- 
curs only  once  in  Homer,  II.  n.  1.  852, 

'ES  'Evexibv,  8&ev  ^{u^v  y^voc  iypoxepdcuiv. 
''  From  Eneti,  from  whence  the  breed  of  wild  mules  comes." 

Which  Ex)eppen  thinks  is  the  Daiggetau 
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We  often  read  in  the  ancients,  of  mules  breeding  and  being 
wild ;  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny,  mention  them  oftener 
than  once.  (See  Arist.  Hist.  Anim,  B.  vi.  ch.  24.  and  36.) 
The  description  of  these  wild  mules  agrees  completely  with  the 
Dsigettai,  (Equus  Hemionus,  Pall.)  an  animal  intermediate  be- 
tween the  horse  and  ass,  and  in  shape  much  resembling  the 
mule :  it  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  middle  of  Asia,  but 
not  in  Asia  Minor ;  Cuvier  is  also  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 

IleXsia, — Columba  livia. 

Thisbe  and  Messe  abounded  in  pigeons,  they  were  caught 
along  with  thrushes ;  the  epithet  TpigpcDv,  "  the  trembler,"  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  animal. 

Diana  fled  from  the  blows  of  Juno, 

(Sore  id  Xeta, 
ij  pd  T  urf  tpTjxtx;  xoiXtjv  zlohuzaxo  Tterpijv. 
X>jpa[JL6v  '  ou8'  Spa  tq'^z  &X(u{jL&vai  aTat[jLOv  ^sv. 

II.  B.  XXI.  1.  493. 

"  Like  a  dove 
Which  to  escape  the  falcon  flies  towards  a  hollow  rock 
Her  cavern,  for  not  as  yet  her  fate  is  to  be  taken." 

Aristotle  says  of  pigeons — dicaipooot  8h  xal  a!  <paTTat  xat  a!  we- 
XeCade^  xai  ou  x^H'OcCouot  xal  at  TpUYOv&c  c&  8k  iccptorepat  xata{jivouat. 
— But  the  Phattce  and  the  Peleiadea  migrate  and  do  not  stay 
over  winter,  while  the  Trigones  and  the  Periaterce  remain. 

The  Peleia  is  therefore  a  distinct  species,  and  in  another 
passage  is  said  to  be  of  cserulean  colour.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  poet  had  in  view  the  Columba  livia  Briss,  which 
builds  its  nest  generally  among  rocks. 

TTopSaXK;,* — Felis  pardus,  L. 

{jUTS  icopdaXi^  eTot  Pa&eiTjc  Ix  ^uX6xo(o 
dvdpo;  ^piQT^poc  SvovTiov,  ou8l  Tt  OU(JUJ> 
TopPeT,  ohSk  cpQ^tai,  h^i  xev  GXayfjiov  ixouaig  ' 
sTicep  yap  cpftajievo^  |jlcv  ^  oStaoij,  fjfe  PoX'^otv, 


'  ir«^)«Xff  Beems  oii\y  an  M«t  toim  tot  «^)«ki« — ^T. 
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dXXa  T8  Tim  nspl  doupt  'mwapyhri  oux  &1C0X17YS1 

Jf.  B.  XXI.  1.  573, 

^  As  rushes  forth  a  pordalis  from  a  deep  woody  range 
Right  on  against  a  hunter,  no  terror  in  its  breast. 
Nor  takes  its  flight,  altho'  it  hear  the  baying  of  the  hounds, 
For  ..ho'  the  first  he  pierce  it  near,  or  strike  it  from  afar. 
Nay  e^en  tho'  by  his  spear  transfixed,  it  shrinketh  not  at  all 
From  fight  before  it  meet  the  foe,  or  sink  subdued  down." 

Their  fiir  is  called  uotxiXig,  "  vary-coloured;"  and  Menelinis  and 
Paris  had  clothing  made  of  its  skin.  The  ancient  grammarians 
distinguish  the  icopdoXt^  as  the  female,  and  the  ndpioLh;  as  the 
male  of  the  same  animal ;  but  this  analogy  does  not  seem  well 
founded.  The  Latins  called  the  pardaUs  of  the  Greeks  panthera. 
The  TCov^p,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  TcdpdoXiCi 
as  we  read  in  '*  Xenophon  on  hunting,"  both  of  itapdaksi^  and 
icov^psc.  Oppian  distinguishes  two  species  of  the  Pordalis, — 
0pp.  Cyn.  B.  m.  1.  63, — 

icopdaXte<  S*  iXoal,  dtdu(iov  yivoc  '  o^  |a^  ^ot, 
}j£tCotx;  elotd^etv,  xoi  icdoaove^  Eup^  vmo, 
(&  2^  x'&XiCoxspat  |j^,  &xap  (livo;  otm  xspe^C» 
etSea  i^  d^ji^acip^v  6{ioita  dotdaXXovtai, 
v6acpi  (lOviQc  oup^c,  fj  d'  l(AicaXtv  eloopdtoeToi, 
|i£iooi  (1&V  |AeiC(ov  TsXidet,  ^ak^OL  ik  |i£taiv. 
E&icaqfe^c  {i^jpoi,  doXixov  d^fioc,  %Jia  <paecvdv, 
7X00x16(001  xopm,  pXsfopoic  S1C0  (Aopjioipouoat 
YXouxukoacv  6|ioo  xe  xal  Svdodt  cpocvtooovtw, 
aldofilvatc  ueeXot,  icup(Xa|A7:^  *  o&rap  Evepdev. 
a)Xpo(  x'  loxdxoc  X8  icspi  oxofidcteaacv  2d6vx8<;. 
pcvo;  dotdaXdoc,  XP^$  '^'  ^^  ica^MpovocooT] 
i)ep6etc  icuxt:vigot  pteXacvoiiivngocv  Siccoicati;. 
'Qxuxoxov  X8  9&(v,  xa(  x'  SXxt|iov  lAu^  6po68cv, 
9aii]C«  SiCTcox'  Tdoio  SiT}8piT]v  ^opieoOae. 
^E{A7n]<  xol  xode  cpoXov  lictxXetouotv  iotSoi, 
Tcpood'  S{jiEvai  Boxxoto  ^epeaxaopuXoco  xi^o^. 

'^  A  double  race  are  the  fierce  pordaleis, 
Some  larger,  and  their  broad  backs  more  robust, 
Some  smaller,  but  their  strength  is  none  the  less ; 
The  forms  of  both  are  similarly  marked, 
Save  in  the  tail  alone,  where  dLflEdtent  l\i0f  %v^«»x  % 
IV.  •i^ 
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Large  in  the  small  'tis  found,  but  in  the  big  'tis  less ; 
Thighs  stout  and  body  long,  ynih  sparkling  eye, 
The  pupils  azure  'neath  the  quivering  lids, 
Azure  at  once  and  purpling  from  within, 
As  blazing,  fire-lit ;  and  beneath  them  are 
Sallow  and  yenomed  teeth  set  round  the  mouth ; 
Varied  the  fur,  its  surface  glistening  bright. 
Dusky  with  frequent  blackened  specks  thereon ; 
Most  swift  they  run  and  boldly  straight  rush  on, 
To  see  them  you  would  say  on  air  they're  borne ; 
In  all,  this  is  the  race  the  bards  have  famed 
That  Bacchus  nursed,  the  vine-bearer,  of  old." 


On  this  passage  Bclin  de  Bahn  makes  the  following  remar] 
*•  We  also  recognise  a  double  race  of  panthers,  the  great  a 
the  small.  The  latter,  which  at  the  present  day  is  called  i 
ounce,  differs  from  the  panther,  not  only,  as  Oppian  obscrv 
in  its  size  and  length  of  tail,  but  also  in  the  colour  of  its 
and  form  of  the  spots.  The  first  genus  of  panthers  has  a  i 
vous  fur  variegated  with  round  ocellated  spots,  black  and  lar 
having  the  form  of  rings  or  roses,  the  middle  of  which  is  marl 
with  the  same  colour. 

The  Pordalis  is  thus  described  by  Aristotle : — Son  yap  g; 
npoocuTcov  (uxpov,  0T6}ia  (jiya,  &p&aX(jio6<  \ixxpob^  IxXeuxooc^  lpcoiX< 
aoToi>;  de  ic&piTCoXaioT^(i(;,  ^  [ikwDiw^  tcpo(A7)X£3te(>ov,  icpo^  xd  c 
9C8piq>&p^aTepov  ^  Imiusdcuiepov,  TpaxtjXov  ^ioxpov  S^ov  xocl  Xsir 
OTT]^  STcXeupov,  xot  (toxpov  vwTOv  *  i(3y(ia  oapxcudiQ  xot  (JiiQpo6<;  * 
dl  Tc&pl  Ta;  XaYOvoc  xal  f  aoi&pa  t\Laka  ^loXXov  to  81  x^l^  ^^^ 
xal  oXov  SvopOpov  t8  xot  4c36|i|iETpov, — Phyaiognom.  Ch.  v. — "  It  1 
a  small  face,  large  mouth,  small  eyes,  white  and  hollow,  but 
the  same  time  rather  flat ;  forehead  long,  ears  more  round  tl 
plain,  neck  very  long  and  thin,  chest  narrow,  back  long,  b 
tocks  and  thighs  fleshy,  the  flanks  and  belly  rather  level.  1 
colour  is  variegated ;  the  whole  is  without  visible  joints,  a 
wanting  in  synunetry." 

This  seems  to  be  the  Felis  Pardus,  L.,  the  panther  whi 
still  abounded  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  appei 
from  his  correspondence  with  Marcus  Cajlius, — Epist.  ad  Fa 
B.  II.  E.  11,  and  B.  viii.  E.  9. 


*    BcIin  would  rather  read  <r«/fj  x«^Tirri(«vf,  "rather  brilliant;"  or  to| 
TV9  T«u  Aufri(i  **  flatter  than  t\\c»c  ol  tVic  \\«ik," 
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II00X61100C, — Sepia  octopus,  L. 

to;  3'  OTS  TTOoXoTTO^o;,  doXafiTjc  iSsXxojji'^oto 
Tcpo;  xoTuXnjiovo^tv  Tcuxivai  Xoififs;  Ix^^^' 

OcfyM.  B.  V.  1.  432. 

"  As  to  the  suckers  of  the  Polypus, 
Drawn  from  its  hole,  the  frequent  pebbles  cUng.'' 

It  is  enumerated  along  with  the  PhocsB  in  another  passage. 
Schneider  renders  it  in  his  Lexicon,  the  Sepia  octopus,  L.,  in 
which  opinion  I  also  agree. 

lIpoS,  Ttpoxo;, — Cervus  capreolus,  L. 

This  animal  is  twice  mentioned  in  Homer,  first  along  with 
the  Bupicapri  and  hares,  among  animals  of  chase;  second, 
bears,  lions,  and  panthers  are  said  to  be  gorged  with  procades. 
The  old  grammarians  have  explained  them  as  IXacpou;  veppooc* 
"  deer,  fawns,"  but  they  are  in  error ;  for  it  is  evident  firom 
Aristotle,  that  the  prox  is  the  capreolus,  and  is  always  men- 
tioned by  him  along  with  the  cervus,  from  which  we  see  that 
they  are  animals  differing  in  species ;  and  in  speaking  of  ani- 
mals which  want  the  gall  vesicles,  he  enumerates  the  prox  with 
the  cervi, — a  clear  proof  that  they  belong  to  that  genus. 

Zxok]/, — Strix  scopus. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  grotto  of 
Calypso,  Odyas,  B.  y.l.  66.  The  bird  is  easily  identified 
by  a  passage  in  AthensBUs,  quoted  firom  Alexander  Myndius, 
B.  IX.  p.  391 :  6  tk  oxoxt^  (uxporep^^  t6  ion  7X00x0^  xoi  lict  (loXu^- 
do<pavei  TO)  yifdx^xnx  GicoXeoxa  otliflAata  i^ei,  ^  te  &ic6  tow  &pp6tt»v 
nop'  Ixaxepov  xporacpov  4vacp4pet  ircepa. — "  The  scops  is  rather  a 
small  bird,  azure  verging  towards  lead-colour,  with  whitish 
spots,  and  erects  two  tufts  of  feathers  firom  the  eye-brows  to 
each  temple.     This  is  the  Strix  Scops,  L. — le  petit  due. 

Ixpou^, — Fringilla  domestica. 

The  portent  of  the  sparrow  and  its  young  eaten  by  the  dra 
gon,  as  narrated  by  Ulysses,  It,  B,  \\.\,  3\\,  Va  t^^Vwssw^ 
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Large  in  the  small  'tis  found,  but  in  the  big  'tis  less; 
Thighs  stout  and  body  long,  with  sparkling  eye, 
The  pupils  azure  'neath  the  quivering  lids, 
Azure  at  once  and  purpling  from  within, 
As  blazing,  fire-lit ;  and  beneath  them  arc 
Sallow  and  venomed  teeth  set  round  the  mouth ; 
Varied  the  fur,  its  surface  glistening  bright. 
Dusky  with  frequent  blackened  specks  thereon ; 
Most  swift  they  run  and  boldly  straight  rush  on, 
To  see  them  you  would  say  on  air  they're  borne ; 
In  all,  this  is  the  race  the  bards  have  famed 
That  Bacchus  nursed,  the  vine-bearer,  of  old." 

On  this  passage  Bclin  de  Bahn  makes  the  following  remarks : 
*'  We  also  recognise  a  double  race  of  panthers,  the  great  and 
the  small.  The  latter,  which  at  the  present  day  is  called  the 
ounce,  differs  from  the  panther,  not  only,  as  Oppian  observes, 
in  its  size  and  length  of  tail,  but  also  in  the  colour  of  its  fiir 
and  form  of  the  spots.  The  first  genus  of  panthers  has  a  ful- 
vous fur  variegated  with  round  ocellated  spots,  black  and  large, 
having  the  form  of  rings  or  roses,  the  middle  of  which  is  marked 
with  the  same  colour. 

The  Pordalis  is  thus  described  by  Aristotle : — fan  ydp  ix^ 
npoacuTcov  (itxpov,  oTO^ia  (jiya,  &p&aX(jioo<  (itxpouc*  IxXeuxouc?  lyxoiXouc, 
auToi>;  de  TcspticoXatoripou^,  ^  [tkmmoy  7:pO|i>pc£oTepov,  icpb^  za  ana 
9C8piq>EplaTepov  ^  Imiusdcur&pov,  Tpaxvj^ov  (Aoxpov  Syov  xocl  Xeirrov, 
oTT^do^  STcXeupov,  xot  (toxpov  vam>v  *  loxta  oapxcudiQ  xol  (Jtn^poo^  '  xa 
dh  icspi  xd;  Xoyovoc  xal  '^aaxipa  i\Laka  ^idXXov  to  dh  XP^'^  icoexiXov 
xal  oXov  $vapOp6v  xe  xot  da6|i(i£xpov, — Phyeiognom.  Ch.  v. — "  It  has 
a  small  fetce,  large  mouth,  small  eyes,  white  and  hollow,  but  at 
the  same  time  rather  flat ;  forehead  long,  ears  more  round  than 
plain,  neck  very  long  and  thin,  chest  narrow,  back  long,  but- 
tocks and  thighs  fleshy,  the  flanks  and  belly  rather  level.  The 
colour  is  variegated ;  the  whole  is  without  visible  joints,  and 
wanting  in  symmetry." 

This  seems  to  be  the  Felis  Pardus,  L.,  the  panther  which 
still  abounded  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  appears 
from  his  correspondence  with  Marcus  Calius, — Epist,  ad  Fam. 
B.  II.  E.  11,  and  B.  viii.  E.  9. 


*    Bolin  would  rather  read  ^rvfJ  Xc^frirri^^i/f,  "rather  brilliant;"  or  supply 
rtif  T»v  AtitT9Sf  "flatter  than  those  of  the  lion." 
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IIooXuicou;, — Sepia  octopus,  L. 

toe  3'  Sts  TTOoXiiroioc,  ftaXotfiTijc  IfeXxojjivoto 
Ttpo^  xoTuXiQ4ov6<ptv  TOixtval  Xoiififs^  Ix^^^' 

Oeiyw.  B.  V.  1.  432. 

'^  As  to  the  suckerd  of  the  Polypus, 
Drawn  from  its  hole,  the  frequent  pebbles  cling.^' 

It  is  enumerated  along  with  the  PhocsB  in  another  passage. 
Schneider  renders  it  in  his  Lexicon,  the  Sepia  octopus,  L.,  in 
which  opinion  I  also  agree. 

lIpoS,  Tcpoxo;, — Cervus  capreolus,  L. 

This  animal  is  twice  mentioned  in  Homer,  first  along  with 
the  Bupicapri  and  hares,  among  animals  of  chase;  second, 
bears,  lions,  and  panthers  are  said  to  be  gorged  with  procades. 
The  old  grammarians  have  explained  them  as  IXa<poo^  veppooci 
"  deer,  fewns,"  but  they  are  in  error ;  for  it  is  evident  firom 
Aristotle,  that  the  prox  is  the  capreolus,  and  is  always  men- 
tioned by  him  along  with  the  cervus,  from  which  we  see  that 
they  are  animals  differing  in  species ;  and  in  speaking  of  ani- 
mals which  want  the  gall  vesicles,  he  enumerates  the  prox  with 
the  cervi, — a  clear  proof  that  they  belong  to  that  genus. 

2x(0(]/, — Strix  scopus. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  grotto  of 
Calypso,  Odyss,  B.  y.l.  66.  The  bird  is  easily  identified 
by  a  passage  in  AthenSBUs,  quoted  firom  Alexander  Myndius, 
B.  IX.  p.  391 :  5  %  oxoxt^  {ttxp6T8p6<  t6  ion  7X00x6;  xoi  hcL  {loXuP- 
do<pavei  xd)  yiffii^jxxx  &ic(SXsuxa  otCYptata  Ixet*  26o  te  &ic6  tow  &pp6tt»v 
nop'  IxflCTspov  xp6Taq>ov  hw^kf&L  icxspa.^ — "  The  scops  is  rather  a 
small  bird,  azure  verging  towards  lead-colour,  with  whitish 
spots,  and  erects  two  tufts  of  feathers  from  the  eye-brows  to 
each  temple.     This  is  the  Strix  Scops,  L. — le  petit  due. 

lTpouOo<, — Fringilla  domestica. 

The  portent  of  the  sparrow  and  its  young  eaten  by  the  dra 
gon,  as  narrated  by  Ulysses,  II,  B.  11. 1.  311,  is  well  known 
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The  Scholiast  and  grammarians  discover  a  prodigy  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  brood,  although  Aristotle  learnedly  contends  that 
sparrows  do  produce  eight,  which  is  a  greater  number  than 
we  usually  observe  their  brood  to  consist  of;  but  the  number 
is  necessary  for  the  portent,  as  that  number  of  years  was  to 
elapse  ere  Troy  could  be  taken. 

291^5, — Vespa  vulgaris. 

ot  d',  WOTS  o<p^xe<  (jioou  aidXoc  f)4  {liXtoaae 

otxia  notiQacDVTai  idtf  "im  TcoiTcaXodooig, 

ood'  dicoXeCicouocv  xoiXov  dojiov,  ^iXXd  (isvovxs^ 

SvdpOC  ^piQT^pOC,  ipVOVTOt  9C8pl  T^XVOIV. 

II  B.  XII.  1. 167. 

''  But  they,  as  wasps  midnspeckled,  or  as  bees 
That  build  their  dwellings  by  a  pebbly  road, 
Leave  not  their  hollow  home,  but  waiting  there 
Those  that  would  take  them,  battle  for  their  young." 

And  again,  11.  B.  xvi.  1.  259, — 

OEiycCxa  ii  ocpiTxeaoev  locxorec  iliisxiano 
ehodvomZi  oZ^  luadtQ  IptAfiotvoootv  IdovreCy 
alsl  x£pTO|jiovTS<,  i8(jf  £m  oha  S^ovroc 
vijmaxot  *  ^uviv  8h  xoxov  mkhaoi  TtOetocv. 
Touc  d'  etrcep  icapa  ti^  te  xtaiv  SvdpomcK  SdtTvjc 
xivi^oig  d^xa>v,  o{  9^  SXxtjiov  {xop  S^ovxe^ 
Tcp6ooQ>  icoc  ic^xerot  xol  ifiuvsi  oTot  tixeaotv. 

''  Straight  forth  like  waynside  wasps  they  rush 
Which  boys  as  ever  wont  provoking  irritate, 
For  foolish  by  the  way  their  homes  they  have ; 
A  common  nuisance  tiiey  for  many  plant — 
For  if  the  traveller  chance  on  passing  by 
Unwitting  them  to  stir,  a  fearless  heart  they  hold. 
Forth  each  one  flies  and  battles  for  its  brood."* 

These  passages  of  the  poet  require  no  comment  to  prove  that 
Homer  was  a  very  close  observer  of  nature. 

TertiS, — Cicada  plebeia. 

^|tfK  ii  X^O^  XOOvdlCttpOC  f)X^  T^TTt^ 
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SpXero,  c^TS  n6otc  xoi  ^pwotc  6^Xuc  Upatjj 

tSte  iv  otEvoTaxcji  6ic6t8  xpoa  Zetpioc  SCet' 
t^fiog  di  x^Txpotot  nipt  jXcoxs^  teXiOouot, 
To6c  T8  0^  onaipouoi,  St  Sf^poxec  aloXXovrot. 

5ou«.  £bfv.  1.  393. 

''  But  when  the  tunefiil  tettix  dark  of  wing 
Perched  on  green  bough  begins 
To  sing  of  summer  unto  men — 
Its  food  and  drink  the  tender  dew — 
And  all  day  long  from  dawn  pours  forth  its  note, 
In  fiercest  heat,  when  Sirius  dries  the  frame, 
When  round  the  millet  spring  the  bristly  ears 
Which  they  in  summer  sow,  when  grapes  are  colouring.** 

Homer  compares  the  old  Trojans  sitting  on  the  turret,  to 
cicadas,  11.  B.  ni.  1.  151, — 

0rX8  XQC&'  SXlJV 

"  Which  through  a  grove 
Perched  on  a  bough  send  forth  their  low  sweet  tone.** 

Cicadas  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients, — 

|iaxapiCo[jiv  oa  xM^ — 
''  We  hold  thee  blest,  0  Tettix  P— 

as  sings  Anacreon. 

Koeppen  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  Cicada  omi,  L. ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  rather  the  Cicada  plebeia,  which  is  much 
larger  and  more  easily  observed  than  the  other. 

Ti5*o<, — Ascidia  phusca. 

si  dy^  Tcou  yai  ic6yn{>  §v  Ix^^svn  ifhofxo 
TcoXXou^  Sv  xopioeisv  ^h^  Ste,  vffiea  dt^uiv, 
vi]d<  &TCo9ptt)oxoyv,  el  xod  duoiciiKpeXoc  Sq ' 

II.  B.  XVI.  fc  745. 

^  Te  gods,  how  very  swift  this  man,  how  easily  he  dives ! 
And  sooth  if  he  were  but  employed  upon  the  fishy  sea, 
He  many  a  one  might  satisfy;  for  Tethea  searching  there, 
Plunging  headkmg  from  his  bark  tho'  B.Usim'j^sivi^^^^fia^E^ 
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The  grammarians  explain  tethea  by  ostrea,  but  their  igno- 
rance of  natural  history  is  very  great.  From  the  description  o  f 
Aristotle,  it  is  evident  that  the  tethea  or  tethua  are  Aseidioe. 
The  Ascidiie  belong  to  the  Acephalous  Mollusca,  and  many 
species  are  edible.  We  may  here  perhaps  understand  the  tethos 
to  be  the  Ascidia  Phusca,  which  the  modem  Greeks  call  Phus- 
ca,  common  in  the  sea  at  Smyrna  •  and  in  the  Bosporus,  and 
which,  when  removed  from  its  shell,  is  eaten  with  lemon  juice. 
It  clings  to  stones,  and  is  sometimes  washed  ashore. 

OsploueoC) — Helix  pomatia. 

nXiQiddac  cpeoY^'iv,  tots  ^tj  oxd(po<;  ouxexi  oivecuv. 

Hes.  Op.  et  Di.  1.  571. 

''  But  when  up  the  plants  the  house-bearer  may  climb  from  off  the 
ground, 
The  Pleiad  heats  to  shun,  no  longer  then  continue  the  trenching  of 
the  vines." 

As  the  poet  in  the  preceding  verses  speaks  of  vines,  we  shall 
be  pretty  near  the  truth  if  we  interpret  the  9eplotxoc,  "  house- 
bearer,"  to  be  the  Helix  Pomatia. 

4)i5viQ, — Avis  feminina  ad  genus  Aquilae  pertinens ; 

Falco  imperialis  fem. 

Savigny  first  asserted  that  this  bird  was  the  Gypaetos  barba* 
tus,  and  Cuvier  has  followed  that  opinion.  I  would  maintain, 
however,  that  the  alYomo;  is  the  Gypaetus  barb. ;  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  ^i^vt]  is  a  female  eagle,  which  agrees 
with  Aristotle,  who  says,  alsTov  {jt&iCova  t^<;  ^t^vkjc*  "that  the 
eagle  is  larger  than  the  Phene ;"  and  it  is  weU  known  that  the 
Gypaetus  barb,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  eagles.  My  opinion 
is  also  confirmed  by  a  fisible  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  where,  aftier 
Periphas  has  been  metamorphosed  into  an  eagle,  he  adds, — n^ 
Sk  Yuvonxa  auTou,  dei^Maov  xai  aurr^  Spvida  T^iflta  ouwojiov  x^  nspi- 
9avTi,  liroiiQOS  9yjVijv — Tig  Yovaud  ilk  too  icspfcpovTO^  ijv  iuoiiQoe  ^i^vtjv 
Moi  7cp9;  Sicaoov  Tcpo&v  iv^pcoicotc  aloiov  lm<pa{veodac, — Ch.  vi. 
''  And  his  wife  also  requesting  him  to  make  her  a  bird,  a  com* 
panion  to  Periphas,  Jove  made  her  a  Phene — and  to  the  wife 
of  Periphas,  whom  he  had  made  a  Phene,  he  granted  to  appear 
as  a  biixl  of  augury  to  inankmd  ixi  «Jii  \3cy^ 
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The  Gypaetus  barb,  can  hardly  be  classed  among  birds  of 
atigiiry,  and  as  it  is  rare,  it  cannot  well  appear  to  mankind  in 
all  their  afiairs. 

<^(ix^g, — Phoca  monachus,  Gm. 
ificpt  8k  jjtfv  9u>xai  vItcoJc^  xoX^c  *AXoou3vr^^ 

Tttxpov  iicoicveio'joat  iXoc  iwXu^svdeo^  iJfir^v. 

Od.  B.  IV.  1.  404. 

^'  And  round  him  Phocffi,  fin-footed  ones  of  Halosydna  fair 
In  numbers  sleep,  emerging  from  the  silvery  main, 
Exhaling  the  rank  odour  of  the  many  gulphed  brine**' 

NsTcode^  is  by  some  translated  "  foot-less ;"  by  others,  "  swim- 
ming or  fin-footed,"  from  v&o,  vigx***>  "  *^  swim,"  in  which  sense 
it  seems  taken  by  Nicander  and  Oppian,  who  apply  the  word 
to  all  water-animals ;  others  translate  it  "  ofispring,"  as  if 
from  V6(5<,  like  '*  nepotes"  of  the  Latins.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  Homer,  Phocse  are  called  black.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Phoca  Monachus,  Gm. 

XeXticov, — Hirundo  urbica  et  rustica. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  swallow,  daughter  of  Pandion, 
is  said  by  Hesiod  to  return.  There  are  two  species, — Hirundo 
rustica  and  urbica. 

XiXix;, — Testudo  grseca. 

In  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury^  at  line  24,  we  read — 

SvOa  x^uv  e5pd>v  Ixn^ooro  (loptov  SX^v  * 
tJ  ^a  ot  ivTspiXifjosv  lie'  aoXeiigot  Oopigoev, 
^oxofisvif]  icpoTcopoide  i6\um  Ipt^Xia  icoivjv, 
ooeuXa  tcooiv  ^voooa  '  Aioc  d'  ipeouvCoc  &ed^ 
&dpi^oa<;  ifdXaaos  xol  auraea  (ludov  &ncev  ' 
oujiJoXov  -^Stj  jjLOt  \ikf  -ivi^oijiov,  oSx  dvotaC(i> 
XonipSf  cpo-i^  Iposooo,  ^opoiTUics,  dotrtiSc  Stoipi!], 
ioicaotif]  icpocpoveida  !  icoOev  T6d8  xoXiv  Sdopfxa, 
aioXov  SoTpoxov,  loot,  x^Xo^  Speoi  Ctt>o^oa* 

"  Tlic  chelys  finding  there,  a  boundless  prize  he  gained, 
Which  met  him  on  the  yery  threshold  of  his  court. 
Feeding  upon  the  herbage  rich  that  pe^  )MSQt^\iV&  ^^^t^ 
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Slowly  adyancing  with  its  feet ;  but  Jove's  inventire  son 
Laughed  loudly  on  beholding  it,  and  straight  this  word  did  speak : 
Right  useful  symbol  thou  to  me,  and  one  I  don't  despise ; 
Hail  thou  of  nature  charming,  dance-timer,  feast-companion. 
Glad  to  my  view  appearing ;  whence  cometh  this  fiur  toy, 
This  spotted  shell,  art  thou  a  mountain-dwelling  chelys?" 

The  animal  here  described  is  the  Testudo  Gr»ca,  L. 

Xi^v, — Anser  cinereus. 

The  anseres  are  occasionally  mentioned  along  with  the  swans 
among  the  birds  which  the  eagle  puts  to  flight.  They  are  seen 
in  large  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster.  The  bird  is  the 
Anser  cinereus. 

V*^p, — Stumus  varius,  Meyer. 

This  bird  is  mentioned  among  the  prey  of  the  &lcon.  Aris- 
totle thus  describes  it :  b  dl  ^apo<  lad  itotxiXo^  •  (liyeOo^  8*  ioriv 
'^txov  xornxpoc, — Hist.  Anim.  B.  ix.  ch.  26. — "  But  the  Psams 
is  spotted  and  about  the  size  of  a  Cottyphus,"  (morula  black- 
bird)."    It  seems  therefore  the  Stumus  varius,  Meyer. 


LIST  OF  SYSTEMATIC  NAMES. 


^Affhuyv^ — Sylvia  philomela. 
AirfV7rio9^ — Gypaetus  barbatus. 
AicTov, — Falco  imperialis. 

AUto9  fiopcfyvo^^  TTCpKvov^ — FalcO 

naevius,  L. 
Ai^v/i;,— Sulaalba? 
A^f, — Capra  hircus,  L. 
Aff   dyptoi,  —  Capra    segagros  ; 

Capra  ibex,  L.;    Capra  rupi- 

capra,  L. 
'Aa:/3I9, — Gryllus  migratorius,  L. 
^ApaxvTTi, — Epeira  diadema,  L. 
"ApKTOfj — Ursus  arctos,  L. 
"Apwtf, — Falco  fusco-ater,  «gyp- 

tius,  GmeL 

Bovf,—BoB  taurus,  lu 


Tipavo9^ — Ardea  grus. 
Tvyr, — ^Vultur  fulvus  or  cinereus, 
GmeL 

A€X0/j/, — Delphinus  delphis. 
ApaKwv, — Generale    Serpentium 
nomen. 

'£7X€Xt;9,  Mursena  anguilla. 

*'EXa0o9, — Cervus  elaphos,  L, 

'EX£0a9, — Elephas  indicus. 

'E/9w5eo9, — Ardea  cinerea,  L. 

EifXal, — Larvae  insectorum,  quse 
in  vulneribus  et  cadaveribus 
degunt ;  Larvse  muscffi  mor- 
tuorum. 

*Bfiiovo9  ^7/>oTf/>o9,— Equus  he- 
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Gw9, — Canis  aureus,  L. 

"Upi^j — Formica  nigra. 
*I«t/9, — Mustela  erminea. 
'Ifa\o«, — Capra  ibex,  PalL 
"Iirsroff, — ^Equus  caballus,  L. 
"Wf, — Falco  subbuteo. 
"IpffS  0airffo0oiro9, — Falco  pore- 

grinus. 
"I^i/f  KtpK09j — Falco  nisus,  L. 

Kdirpof,    av9   Kawpios^    1x1)9, — Sufl 

sctoCeu 

Kc/iav, — See  '^E\a0o». 

K/x^*/, — ^Turdus  iliacus,  musicus 

and  pilaris. 
KoKKv^^ — Cuculus  canorus,  L. 
KoXo«o9, — Conrus  monedula,  L. 
KopiLvq^ — Corvus  corone. 
Kopwvri  €Va\io9, — Larus  cachin- 

nans,  PalL 
Kti'Xo9, — See  *0V9. 
KvKvov, — Cycnus  musicus  Bechst 
KvfMvhii^  xd\Ki9^ — Strix  uralen- 

sis. 
KwofiviUj — ^Hippobosca    equina, 

L. 
Kvvopai<rT^9j — Acarus  ricinus,L» 
Kvuvj — Canis  familiaris. 

Aaffuf9f  irnvg^ — Lepus  timidus* 
Aapo9j — ^Larus    leucophthalmus, 

Licht;  melanocephalus,  atri- 

cilia,  Linn. 
Aecov  A<9, — ^Felis  leo,  L. 
At;co9, — Canis  lupus. 

MeXurm;, — Apis  mcllifica. 

M^Xo,— See  '0*9. 


Mvia, — ^Musca  domestica,  mor- 
tuorum,  Yomitoria,  and  Sto- 
moxys  calcitrans. 

N€j3/>o9, — See  *EXo0o9. 
tfvKT€pi9j — Species  plures  e  genere 
YespertHionis. 

''0*9, — Ovis  aries,  L. 
0?<rr/)09, — Oestrus  bovis,  L. 
'^0^09, — ^Equus  asinus,  L. 
Ov/jcvs, — ^Equus  mulus,  L. 
*O0«9, — Nomen  generale  Serpen- 
tium. 

OeXe/a, — Columba  livia. 
no/>£aXi9, — Felis  pardus,  L. 

not;Xi;70i;9, — Scpia'octOpUS,  L. 

D/jof, — Cervus  capreolus,  L. 

^Kw\fi(, — ^Lumbricus  terrestris. 
Sici^Yr, — Strix  scops. 
2T^ot;^o9,— Fringilla  domestica. 
20iyf, — ^Vespa  vulgaris. 

TcTTif , — Cicada  plebeia. 
T^^o9, — ^Ascidia  phusca. 

^€peoiK09j — ^Helix  pomatia. 
^71^, — ^Ayis  feminina  ad  genus 

Aquilffi  pertinens;  Falco  im- 

perialis  fern. 
<l>u)ini^ — ^Moca  monachus,  Om. 

XeXiSwv, — ^Hirundo  urbica  et  rus- 

tica. 
X€Xv9, — ^Testudo  grseca. 
XyVf — ^Anser  cinereus. 

iri^p^ — Stumus  varius,  Meyer. 
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XXX. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOME  METHODS 
OF  TEACFT[NG  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  write  upon  this  well-worn  theme  ;  and  many  even  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  perhaps  feel  inclined  to 
pass  over  the  pages  which  are  occupied  witli  its  discussion,  on 
the  assumption  that  nothing  new  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward 
relative  to  it,  or,  at  least,  that  if  novelty  be  gained,  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  practical  utility.  And  I  confess  that  I  should 
not  feel  much  surprise  should  this  be  the  fete  of  the  following 
remarks,  as  I  am  too  well  aware  that  waste  both  of  time  and 
of  patience  is  the  only  result  obtained  £rom  the  penisal  of  the 
majority  of  the  essays  that  have  been  published  of  late  years 
on  the  subject,  to  be  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  that  many 
teachers  will  again  venture  on  so  unpromising  an  enterprise. 
Still,  as  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  the  plans  of  study 
commonly  pursued  are  in  several  respects  extremely  erroneous 
and  defective,  and  as  my  notions  on  this  subject  are  the  result 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  experience,  and  have  undergone  satis- 
factorily, as  it  appears  to  me,  the  test  of  practical  application, — 
I  would  fain  hope  that  some  hints,  at  least,  of  a  useful  kind 
may  be  derived  by  the  teacher  of  the  classics,  from  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  them. 

I  take  it  for  granted  at  the  outset,  that  the  main  object  of 
all  education,  (I  use  the  term  in  its  restricted  sense  of  scholastic 
education,)  is  to  develope,  strengthen,  and  direct  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  that,  due  regard  being  had  to  this  cardinal  point, 
those  methods  of  instruction  are  to  be  preferred  which  enable 
the  pupil  to  acquire  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  certainty  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  the  first  object  is  attained  will  the  second  be  secured  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  systems 
of  instruction  are  also  those  which  communicate,  at  the  smallest 
expense  of  time  and  toil,  the  largest  ttaio\]C(il  of  Noluable  know- 
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ledge.  Few  wlio  really  desen'e  the  name  of  teaeliers  will,  I 
think,  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  pro- 
])ositions ;  and  certainly  those  few  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  readers  of  the  Classical  Museum. 

Now,  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  memory  is,  by  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  metaphysicians,  esteemed  the  lowest,  being  that 
which  least  distinguishes  man  from  the  irrational  animals,  many 
of  which  possess  it  in  a  liigh  degree ;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  wliile,  on  the  one  hand,  not  a  few  ]>ei*sons  who  have 
been  remarkable  for  extraordinary  powers  of  memory,  have  been 
almost  as  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  higher  faculties, 
so  on  tlie  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  many 
dejiartments  of  learning  and  science  have  iK)ssessed  only  a  limited 
range  of  memory.  Yet  this  inferior  faculty — ^the  highest  de- 
gree of  wliich  is  almost  valueless,  except  as  it  ministers  to  the 
nobler  powers  of  the  mind,  supplying  them  Avith  the  materials 
whereon  to  work — seems  to  have  been  the  exclusive  care  of 
the  earlier  systems  of  instruction,  and  is  even  now  made  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  thus  re- 
ceives a  degree  of  culture  thitt  would  be  more  profitably  be- 
stowed upon  other  faculties.  And  were  this  cultivation  of  me- 
mory conducted  on  any  philosophical  plan,  the  objections  that 
may  be  brought  against  it,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  remov- 
ed ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  surest  method  of  imprinting 
an  idea  upon  the  mind,  or,  in  common  phraseology,  of  com- 
mitting it  to  memory, — ^is  to  shew  its  connexion  with  other 
ideas,  so  that  they  may  all  be  associated  together  in  the  mind 
in  such  a  way  as  that  the  presence  in  our  thoughts  of  one  shall 
necessitate  that  of  the  others :  but  this  pointing  out  of  the  con- 
nexion of  one  idea  vnth  other  ideas,  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  of  ewplaining  it,  and  exercises  those  truly  intellectual  £su;ul- 
ties,  observation,  comparison,  and  reasoning.  The  endeavour 
to  teach  language  by  requiring  children  to  learn  by  rote  classi- 
fied lists  of  inflections,  commonly  called  Declensions  and  Con« 
jugations,  is  one,  the  futility  of  which  is  obvious  dt  priori  to  any 
one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind, 
and  cannot  £ail  to  force  itself  upon  the  observation  of  a  thinking 
teacher  when  the  attempt  is  practically  made ;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  dislike  of  change  which  is  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  could  have  caused  it  to  be  persevered  in 
during  so  long  a  period  up  to  thepreaeivttixii'fe*     t^^J»sSAL^^\^^ 
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not  be  required  to  learn  wliat  he  does  not  understand  ;  until  he 
understands  it,  it  cannot  be  associated  in  his  mind,  except  me- 
chanically, with  any  thing  else,  and  consequently  has  no  hold 
upon  his  memory,  but  is  almost  immediately  forgotten.  Now, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  scarcely  one  boy  in  a  hundred  who 
learn,  on  the  ordinary  system,  what  is  called  the  accidence,  has 
any  but  very  imperfect  and  confused  notions  about  the  im- 
port of  the  various  forms  which  he  laboriously  strives  by  inces- 
sant repetition  to  imprint  upon  his  memory ; — ^they  are  to  him 
so  many  unmeaning  sounds,  his  only  concern  with  which  is  to 
recite  them  in  a  given  order  on  certain  occasichis,  and  forget 
them  afterwards  as  speedily  as  possible.  ,  Hence  it  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  occurrences  to  find  boys  who  have  in  this  way  been 
through  the  Latin  grammar,  and  profess  to  know  the  "  Acci- 
dence,*' making  the  strangest  blunders  when  they  come-to  read 
a  Latin  author,  or  to  write  a  Latin  exercise,  simply  for  want 
of  knowing  the  signification  of  some  of  the  commonest  of  those 
inflections,  in  pretending  to  learn  which  they  have  probably 
spent  two  or  three  years ;  and  even  when  the  requisite  know- 
ledge is  really  possessed,  it  is  rarely  so  incorporated  with  their 
minds  as  to  be  ready  for  instant  use.  Boys  thus  taught,  when 
desired  to  mention  the  ablative  case,  for  instance,  of  a  given 
noun,  firequently,  nay  generally,  begin  at  the  nominative  and 
proceed  in  order  through  all  the  cases  till  they  arrive  at  the  last. 
In  fact,  the  rote  system  is  purely  mechanical,  and  never  can  en- 
able the  scholar*  to  use  his  knowledge  readily  or  intelligently. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  to  improve  the  method  of 
Classical  instruction,  is  to  cease  presenting  to  the  beginner  the 
inflections  of  words  in  the  abstract  and  general  way  adopted 
in  grammars :  these  synopses  are  useful  and  indeed  indispen- 
sable, but  they  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  the 
study,  when  they  will  serve  to  collect  and  classify  the  know- 
ledge which  in  other  ways  has  been  gradually  and  unconnect- 
edly  acquired.  Each  inflection  should  be  presented  separately, 
its  various  modifications  and  its  exact  meaning  pointed  out ; 
and  then  a  number  of  illustrative  examples,  sufficient  to  impress 
all  this  upon  the  memory,  should  at  once  be  given,  so  that 
theory  and  practice  may  go  together  step  by  step,  and  afibrd 


^  It  may  be   proper  to   eay,  that  I  word  is  used  in  the  boom  of  ^  pupi],** 
tbrougbout  the  following  remftrki  thu  \  ox  ^  \eKn«t;*  \ta  ^^oul  meaning. 
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each  other  that  mutual  support  of  which  they  are  deprived  by 
the  received  method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  which  causes 
the  pupil  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  studying  bare  abstrac- 
tions before  allowmg  him  to  make  a  practical  use  of  any  part 
of  his  knowledge ;  which,  for  example,  requires  him  to  have 
learned  all  the  inflections  before  it  permits  him  to  read  or  to 
write  a  single  line ;  and  thus,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
on  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  mighty  task,  finds  that  the  scho- 
lar has  it  all  to  begin  again,  his  mind  having  proved  to  be  some* 
what  like  the  sieve  of  the  Danaids.^ 

The  error  here  referred  to  seems  to  have  arisen  irom  the 
practice,  till  recently  all  but  universal,  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  a  language  through  the  medium  of  reading  works  written  in 
the  language,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  simple  and  efficacious 
plan  of  writing  systematically  arranged  exercises  upon  the  rules 
of  the  language.  For,  as  in  probably  the  very  first  page  of  even 
the  simplest  author,  examples  of  nearly  every  variety  of  inflec- 
tion will  be  found,  it  is  evident,  that  before  we  can  begin  with 
any  hope  of  success  to  read  an  author,  we  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  '^  acci- 
dence,^' which  was  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  means  of  the 
grammar.  This  &ct  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  plan  of  commencing  the  study  of  a  language  by  writ- 
ing exercises ;  for  now  the  inflections  may  be  taken  one  by  one, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  convenient  order;  the 
student's  attention  can  be  directed  to  each  just  as  long  as  its 
importance  or  difficulty  may  render  advisable ;  and  abundant 
practice  on  it  ^ill  fix  it  indelibly  upon  the  memory,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  confounded  with  other  inflections,  an  evil  that 
is  almost  sure  to  happen  when  great  numbers  of  &cts,  all 
equally  new  and  unknown,  are  brought  before  the  mind  at  the 
same  time. 

The  great  difficulty  in  teaching  children  is  to  fix  their  atten- 


'  If  teachers  would  bat  pay  a  little 
attention  to  the  laws  of  that  wonderful 
existence  upon  which  they  have  to 
work — ^the  human  mind,  tiieir  plans 
would  undergo  vast  changes  and  im- 
provements; — ^recognizing,  for  instance, 
the  heif  that  memory  consists  in  the 
power  of  iMoeiating  ideas,  they  woidd 


see  that  the  mere  reading  over  of  a  rule 
IB  not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  intelli- 
gently reipembered,  but  that  the  fre- 
quent practical  employment  of  the  rule, 
by  associating  it  in  the  mind  with  nu- 
merous other  ideas,  is  the  most  effec- 
tual means  to  seeore  the  wuih«dri»!t 
«u9U 
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tion, — to  prevent  that  continual  wandering  which  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  young  untrained  mind,  and  which  corres- 
ponds to  that  restlessness  of  body  and  love  of  motion  for  which 
children  are  &med.  Now,  it  will  be  conceded  that  nothing 
can  be  better  adapted  to  this  end  than  to  require  the  scholar 
himself  to  furnish  examples  of  the  rules  that  are  placed  before 
him;  for  however  much  this  process  may  be  simplified,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  no  one  could  perform  it  correctly 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  rules 
laid  down  relative  to  it.  And  if,  in  addition  to  practice  of  this 
kind  vivd  voce,  the  scholar  be  required  to  write  illustrative  ex- 
amples, another  very  powerful  means  is  employed  for  fixing  his 
attention  upon  the  rule,  and  thus  causing  it  to  be  remembered. 

A  great  defect  in  many  books  which  profess  to  give  exercises 
on  the  rules  of  grammar,  is,  that  the  examples  contained  in 
them  consist  of  single  words  or  of  unconnected  phrases,  a  plan 
which  renders  the  study  extremely  uninteresting,  and  presents 
it  in  an  abstract  and  unpractical  point  of  view ;  besides,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  correct  information  about  words  unless 
they  are  taken  in  connexion  with  other  words  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  invariably  occur  in  books  or  conversation.  To  avoid 
these  objections,  the  examples  should,  at  the  outset,  consist  of 
complete  sentences,  composed  of  words  illustrative  of  the  rules 
under  consideration :  these  sentences  being  in  English,  the  pupil 
would  have  to  translate  into  Latin  or  Greek,  and  in  doing  so, 
apply  to  words  with  which  he  would  be  fiimished,  one  or  more 
rules  explaining  how  certain  cases,  persons,  tenses,  &c.  are 
formed. 

And  as  no  sentence,  even  the  most  simple,  can  exist  without 
a  nominative  and  a  verb,  the  very  first  rule  must  relate  to  them. 
This  may  at  first  appear  extremely  unsystematic,  and  likely  to 
be  productive  of  great  confiision  in  the  pupil's  mind ;  but  any 
such  fear  will,  I  think,  be  removed  by  a  closer  examination  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  in  feu;t  to  arise  solely  fi-om  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  grammars  the  inflections  of  nouns  are  kept  apart 
firom  those  of  verbs,  and  take  precedence  of  them ;  but  although 
this  plan  is  unavoidable  in  a  grammar,  which  is  a  classified  ar- 
rangement of  the  forms  of  words,  it  does  not  follow,  that  in 
studying  the  language,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  inflections  of 
nouns  should  be  learnt  before  proceeding  to  the  conjugations  : 
there  is  no  such  logical  connexion  between  these  parts  of  the 
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grammar  as  exists  between  the  propositions  of  geometry,  pre- 
cluding the  comprehension  of  the  one  until  the  other  is  known : 
each  set  of  inflections  is  wholly  independent,  and  they  may  there- 
fore be  studied  in  conjunction ;  and  ought  indeed  so  to  be,  if  we 
wish  their  mutual  relations  to  be  understood. 

In  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the 
complete  separation  that  is  usually  made  between  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Not  only  are  the  latter  mere  attendants  upon 
the  former,  so  that  their  true  use  and  the  signification  of  their 
various  forms  can  be  understood  only  when  they  are  combined 
with  them,  but  their  inflections  also  differ  in  hardly  any  respect 
trojn  those  of  substantives.  To  present,  then,  each  class  of 
words  by  itself^  and  repeat  all  the  forms  without  pointing  out 
their  identity,  is  a  wanton  and  utterly  useless  addition  to  the 
pupil's  labour,  and  must,  moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
prevent  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  classes  of 
words  being  observed. 

In  this  way,  then,  I  would  take  the  scholar  through  every 
part  of  the  accidence,  giving  him  a  separate  rule  for  every  in- 
flection, but  bringing  together  all  the  similar  uses  of  the  same 
inflection ;  and  where  the  use  of  any  form  required  the  know- 
ledge of  a  rule  of  syntax,  giving  that  also  along  with  the  rule 
relative  to  the  inflection.  For,  in  truth,  on  the  plan  that  has 
been  explained,  the  unnatural  diqunction  of  the  syntax  from 
the  accidence  cannot  be  maintained.  All  the  essential  rules  of 
syntax  must  be  stated  at  an  early  period  of  the  study,  and  even 
the  chief  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Latin  or  Greek,  as  com- 
pared with  English,  must  be  communicated  to  the  pupil.  But 
this  is,  to  my  mind,  another  and  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  method ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  learn  the  real  mean- 
ing of  inflections — ^that  is,  their  equivalents  in  our  own  lan- 
guage— ^unless  they  are  employed  in  sentences  ?  and  this  cannot 
be  done  correctly  without  knowing  the  rules  of  syntax  relative 
to  them.  Besides,  the  whole  course  of  study  now  becomes 
natural ;  the  only  artificial  point  being,  that  some  particular 
forms  are  selected  for  consideration,  and  that  a  certain  order  of 
selection  is  adopted ;  but  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  as  our  fiiculties  can  apply  to  only  a  few  facts 
at  a  time ;  and  as  far  as  the  forms  selected  arc  concerned,  they 
are  presented  in  -the  way  in  which  they  would  actually  be  em- 
ployed in  writing  or  conversation. 
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But  while  the  scholar  is  thus  learning  the  grammar  by  means 
of  writing  exercises  on  certain  definite  rules,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  acquiring  a  large  and  valuable  stock  of  vocaUeBt 
the  converse  process  of  translating  from  Latin  or  Gteek  into 
English  ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  the  exercisea  will  al 
first  furnish  sofficient  materials  for  this  purpose.  After  they 
have  been  corrected  by  the  teacher,  they  should  at  stated  timuaa 
be  read  aloud  by  the  pupil,  and  re-translated  into  English ;  and 
he  may  be  required  to  analyse  the  words,  and  to  state  the 
rules  exemplified,  in  the  exercises.  But  when  he  has  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  principal  forms  of  words,  he  should  begin 
to  read  some  simple  author,  such  as  Csesar  or  Xenophon,  and 
be  taught  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  their  writings. 

At  this  time,  the  advantages  of  our  plan  become  veiy  appa- 
rent. The  difficulties  usually  experienced,  on  commencing  die 
reading  of  authors,  by  those  who  have  merely  picked  up  a  few 
unconnected  words  in  their  progress  through  the  granmiar,  are 
so  great  as  to  be  very  discouraging.  The  labour  of  looking  in 
the  dictionary  for  nearly  every  word  that  occurs,  is  most  weari- 
some, and  occupies  £aur  more  time  than  can  be  spared ;  and  the 
scholar  not  being  able  to  form  before-hand  a  general  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentences,  has  no  clue  to  guide  him  in  se- 
lecting from  the  host  of  significations  fi^uently  assigned  to 
words,  that  which  the  context  requires*  The  method  of  in- 
struction here  advocated,  gradually  makes  him  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  words  in  common  use ;  and  by  unfolding  to  him,  in 
the  way  to  be  presently  explained,  the  principles  of  derivation 
and  composition,  enables  him  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  dictionaries,  even  in  reference  to  words 
which  he  may  never  have  seen  before. 

The  immense  advantages  which  result  from  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  languages  which  are  called  the  Indo-Germanic  on 
a  system  of  analysis  are  now  generally  admitted :  that  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  plan  on  which  any  real  and  lasting  progress  can 
be  made ;  and  it  undoubtedly  accomplishes  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  with  little  trouble,  what,  if  we  were  to  rely 
upon  mere  memory,  would  require  many  years  of  continuous 
labour.  The  scholar  should,  at  the  very  be^nning  of  his  stu- 
dies, be  taught  the  leading  laws  which  regulate  the  derivation 
and  composition  of  words ;  the  moaning  of  the  most  usual  pre- 
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fixes  and  suffixes,  and  of  a  number  of  the  principal  roots  of  the 
language.  To  this  end,  root  words  with  their  primary^  t.  e. 
physical,  meanings'  should,  as  £Etr  as  practicable,  be  employed 
in  the  elementary  exercises :  all  derived  and  compound  words 
that  occur  should  be  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  the 
root  apart  from  the  additions  to  it ;  and  the  pupil  should  sel- 
dom be  allowed  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  resolving  a  compound 
word  into  its  elements.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  such  a  plan 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  which  it  renders  possi- 
ble, or  of  the  mastery  which  it  soon  gives  of  the  language,  mak- 
ing the  scholar  almost  independent  of  dictionaries,  and  relieving 
his  memory  of  a  burden  which  it  must  be  strong  indeed  to  bear; 
whole  classes  of  words  become  associated  in  his  mind,  and  the 
precise  signification  of  each  is  retained  with  scarcely  an  effort 
on  his  part. 

Now,  this  analjrtical  plan  cannot  be  satisfactorily  pursued 
unless  it  be  done  ihortmghly.  Any  attempt  here  at  half  mea- 
sures is  sure  to  involve  us  in  inconsistency  and  confiision  ;  the 
analysis  must  be  applied  to  every  word  and  form  of  word  that 
is  capable  of  being  so  treated,  and  the  elements  of  which  are 
known,  otherwise  we  shall  derive  only  partial  advantages  from 
it. 

All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  what  has  been  called  the 
'*  crude  form  system,"  and  by  that  only.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  plan  which  must  be  adopted  by  those  who  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  the  analytical  mode  of  study,  and  wish  to  share  in  its 
advantages  themselves,  or  to  communicate  them  to  their  pupils. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  this  system  has  made  so  little 
progress  even  in  our  own  country,  where  it  is  more  extensively 
employed  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  £Bict  is  probably,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  attributable  to  the  want  of  any  distinct  effort 
to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  it ;  nothing  but  detached  and 
partial  statements  on  the  subject  having  been  laid  before  the  pub- 


'  The  &et  that  the  Tarions  meaningB 
of  a  word  were  not  oMtrarily  impceed 
upon  it,  bat  are  all  modifioatioDB  of,  or 
derivationa  from,  the  simple  primary 
meaning,  in  aeoordance  with  analogy  or 
some  other  principle  whereby  ideas 
become  associated  in  our  minds,  ought 

IV.  "i-Q 


to  be  distinctly  stated  and  frequently 
referred  to ;  the  teacher  on  all  oocaaiona 
pointing  out  the  oonneuoii  between  the 
seTeral  significationsi,  and,  if  possible^ 
supplying  any  intermediate  meanings 
that  may  be  wanting  in  the  series. 
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lie.'  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  enter  •omowliat  in  dflti 
into  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  crude  form  Bystem ;  m 
I  hope  to  [ffOTe  that  the  theoretieal  objectiooB  faronght  agaix 
it  are  unfoonded,  and  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  w. 
of  its  universal  introduction  into  schools,  may  by  no  very  grc 
eSbrts  be  overcome. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  my  first  acqoaii 
ancfl  with  the  crude  form  system  waa  made  after  I  had  studi 
Latin  for  many  years  on  the  ordinary  plan ;  so  that  all  i 
prejudices  were  opposed  to  the  innovaUoo.  I  had,  bowevt 
always  paid  great  attention  to  verbal  analysis,  of  which  it  so 
appeared  that  the  system  of  crude  forms  was  merely  an  exte 
sion,  and  as  such  deserved  a  carefol  eonuderation ;  tho  rest 
of  which  was  that  I  joyfolly  embraced  the  new  method,  whi' 
upwards  of  seven  years'  almost  daily  experience  has  continuB] 
raised  higher  and  higher  in  my  estimation,  as  a  means  of  ii 
parting  a  know]e{^  of  language  to  the  yoang. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  my  readers  may  need  to 
told  what  "  crude  form"  is,  and  what  are  the  leading  chara 
teristics  of  the  system  so  denominated,  the  following  brief  e 
planations  may  serve  for  the  present. 

A  crude  form  is  a  word  to  which  the  suf&zes  denoting  cai 
person,  tense,  mood,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  attaohod,  so  th 
only  the  essential  and  distinguishing  part  of  the  word  stan 
before  us  ;  and  in  the  crude  form  system,  words  are  invarial] 
presented  in  this  state  when  spoken  of  independently  of  otb 
words,  or  made  the  subjects  of  rules.*  Thus  we  say  that  ti 
liatin  word  signi^ing  "  king"  is  riff,  "  army,"  exercitu,  "  carr) 
porta,  not  rex,  exercitue,  porta ;  that  the  Greek  word  for  "  foo 
is  tad,  for  "  do,"  i^xq ;  not  laui,  icgimoi ;  which  latter  fori 
are  those  ordinarily  used  in  similar  cases. 


*  The  syttem  fa  now  beginning  to  be 
adopted  In  uJuHila  in  vaiioiu  puia  of 
the  couatTf,  and  haa  recently  been  in- 
troduced into  one  of  the  largeat  public 
sehoola  in  London :  it  hu  been  tbe  only 
method  employed  for  many  yean  M  tiie 
juiuor  School  of  UniTenity  College, 
some  of  the  most  disliiigDiBbed  profea- 
aora  connectod  with  that  inilitatian 
bkving  been  the  e>rlieat  ftdTonttea  of 
tile  Bjvlem  in  this  tminbj. 


■  If  it  II  conddered  th*t  in  tndi  ' 
atanees  word*  are  treated  in  an  ahata 
and  general  nuumer,  it  will  appear 
be  (he  natund  plan  to  employ  the  id 
general  and  idmple  form  ibej  am  i 
Bume,  instead  of  adeeting  aooie  partfi 
Ur  compleK  fonn  whiob  not  only  «■ 
TeyB  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Imt 
addition  to  thii,  denotea  relatioi  w; 
other  worda. 
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The  principal  theoretical  objection  to  the  crude  form  system 
is,  that  it  is  arHficiai^  or  rather,  imoffinative^  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
sumes  the  existence  of  words  which  are  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  or  Latin  authors ;  and  that  conse* 
quently,  as  it  is  based  upon  an  incorrect  assumption,  its  practa* 
cal  deductions  must  necessarily — ^if  at  least  those  who  propound 
it  reason  logically — ^be  erroneous  also.  Before  I  proceed  to 
shew  the  fitUacy  involved  in  this  objection,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  it  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  those  who 
uphold  the  common  system  of  classical  instruction,  much  of 
which  is  founded  upon  the  gratuitous  and  useless  assumption 
of  forms  which  neither  do  nor  could  exist ;  which  puts  before 
the  pupil  and  requires  him  to  commit  to  memory  whole  pages 
of  inflections,  the  products  of  mere  imagination ;  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  these  inflections  and  those  which  ac* 
tually  occur  are  connected  with  one  another,  invents  the  most 
round-about  and  preposterous  modes  of  derivation ;  and  which 
thus  is  chargeable,  in  a  &r  higher  degree  than  the  crude  form 
system,  with  the  very  feult,  the  imputation  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  latter.  And  this,  too,  with- 
out the  excuse  that  might  be  made  for  the  new  system,  even 
though  it  should  be  found  to  be  justly  liable  to  the  chaise, 
namely,  that  it  conduces  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  pupil's 
way  and  to  fibcilitate  his  progress;  for  all  these  imaginative 
parts  of  the  common  system  have  a  precisely  opposite  tendency : 
they  lead  the  scholar  from  the  direct  path ;  obscure  the  most 
important  fiicts ;  multiply  his  difficulties  and  increase  his  la- 
bours.* 

I  deny,  however,  that  the  objection  in  question  is  well 
founded.  I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  crude  form  sys- 
tem, instead  of  being  imaginary  and  arbitnuy,  is  the  result  of 
extensive  observation,  of  carefol  deduction,  and  of  legitimate 
generalization.  I  deny,  also,  that  crude  forms  are  not  found 
in  the  classical  authors :  that  they  never  occur  there  without 
some  addition  or  alteration,  is  true ;  the  explanation  of  the  rea- 
son for  which  £act  will  shew  that  the  objection  based  upon  it  is 
utterly  worthless. 

A  crude  form,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  an  isolated  word, 
for  it  is  destitute  of  the  suffixes  which  would  shew  its  rela- 


*  Ample  proof  of  these  Mnertioiis  ^1\  \)e  f^'veu  Vn  V!^«  ccraxvft  til  ^vi^  «a^<^A. 
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tion  to  other  words.  But  when  words  are  combined  in  »en- 
tenees,  there  must  be  something  to  indicate  the  relations  hi 
which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  that  something  is  the  ad- 
dition to  the  crude  forms  of  the  various  snfiixes  that  bel<N^  to 
them.  The  reason,  then,  why  mere  crude  forms  are  net  fbtind 
in  the  classical  writings  is  obvious  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  they  cannot  make  senteticea,  therefore  they  haTe  no 
existence  except  in  the  imaginations  of  grammarians ;  a6  well 
might  it  be  said  that  because  flour  alone  cannot  make  bread, 
but  must,  for  that  purpose,  have  various  subsidiary  subfitknees 
added  to  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  flour ;  which  a  person 
¥^0  had  never  seen  any  thing  but  bread  might,  perhaps,  be  iii- 
clined  to  believe. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  admitting  that  some  such  verbal  stib^ 
strata  as  crude  forms  exist,  does  not  the  process  by  which  they 
are  found  partake  largely  of  the  imag^ation  ?  are  not  cmde 
forms  invented  ?  contrived,  cunningly  perchance,  so  as  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  language  satis&ctorily  enough,  but 
having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  forms  to  which  they 
serve  as  clues  ?  I  answer,  no :  crude  forms  are  ascertained  by 
an  attentive  observation  of  facts,  and  by  the  application  of 
methods  analogous  to  those  which  are  pursued  in  reforence  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  indeed  foil  txme 
that  the  perverse  modes  of  philosophizing  prevalent  in  ancient 
times,  which  consisted  mainly  in  forming  an  ^  priori  theory, 
and  in  subsequently  attempting  to  verify  it  by  partial  and  biassed 
observations,  should  be  banished  from  philology,  as  it  long  since 
has  been  from  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  this  good  work,  the 
supporters  of  the  crude  form  system  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
accomplish.  The  following  illustration  of  the  method  of  deter- 
mining crude  forms  will  serve  to  explain  the  preceding  re- 
marks. It  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language,  which  is  better 
adapted  to  shew  the  advantages  of  the  crude  form  system 
than  the  Latin,  as  the  greater  complexity  of  its  inflections  and 
the  more  extensive  range  of  its  euphonic  changes  make  pal- 
pable what  the  simplicity  of  the  Latin  language  affords  compa- 
ratively little  opportunity  to  appreciate. 

The  verbs  xioa-oi  and  (puXaao-cu  are  exactly  alike  in  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  tense, — ^that  which  the  grammarians 
unfortunately  selected  as  the  starting  point,  as  the  basis  where- 
on to  build  up  their  elaboTalte  %^%V/^m  (V£  vt  deserves  the  name) 
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of  derivation ;  and  this  tense,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  crude  forms  of  the  two  verbs  have  similar  endings  also.' 
And  if  we  are  not  content  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  so  limited 
a  compaiison,  but  proceed  to  compare  other  tenses,  we  shall 
still  find  great  resemblance :  thus  we  have  xa^-cu  and  9uXaS-«>i 
Td-Tox-a  and  i:8-<p6Xax-a,  l-rox-frijv  and  l-^oXax-fiijv,  xS-xay-iJLflft 
and  ?c&-cp6Xa;f-}Jbai.  Afta:  this,  it  would  probably  be  thought  by 
most  persons  quite  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  crude  forms 
are  similar.  And  even  if  we  collect  a  few  of  the  derived  or 
cognate  words,  this  inference  vrill  appear  to  be  still  further 
supported.  Thus  we  have  xocx-xio-v  and  (puXox-^c^o-v,  xo&s  a^d 
(pOXo&s-  A  more  extensive  search,  however,  discovers  such 
words,  on  the  one  hand,  as  toy-o*  Toqf-Oj  xoy-eo,  i-xAqf-ij ;  and  oa 
the  other,  as  ^uXox-o,  ^uXox-o^.^  Now,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  latter  words  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  known 
principle,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  radical  difierence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  verbal  crude  forms  ore  respectively  xox  and 
(poXox ;  assuming  which,  every  one  of  the  various  forms  under 
which  they  appear  can  be  satisfeu^torily  and  easily  deduced  on 
universally  admitted  principles ;  into  which  it  is  not  needfiil  for 
me  here  to  enter. 

Nor  is  it  always  possible  decisively  to  ascertain  what  the 
crude  form  is,  without  reference  to  other  cognate  languages.' 
Thus,  on  examining  the  words  equus^  eqaurm^  equi^  eguo^  equo- 
rum^  equo-9^  eguv-s^  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
crude  form  is  equu,  eguo^  or  equu  But  on  comparing  vnth 
them  a  set  of  corresponding  Greek  words,  such  as  TictcoS)  »ctco-v, 
ucitou,  uciuo,  Tmco-c,  Tictcou;,  rinccuv,  TinroH^,  there  would  be  sufficient 


^  It  should  be  remembered  thai  rela- 
tively to  ita  inflectioDS,  the  important 
and  distinguishing  part  of  a  crude  form 
IB  its  termination^  and  generally  its  final 
letter  only. 

^  In  some  eases  there  is  evidence  of 
double  crude  forms,  the  existence  of 
which  serves  to  explain  many  dialectic 
wrieties  of  inflection.  Thos  some  verbs 
which  have  ^  in  the  present  are  de- 
rived either  from  a  crude  form  ending 
in  y,  or  from  one  ending  in  ) ;  o.  g. 
»fWM^-m,  m^/iiX-^'  connected  with  the 

former  aM  Mfwmya,  Jk^myftmr,  i^wm»' 
r§  from  the  crude  form  cfrcy,  aod 


i^m^ftmry  i2^«'«r-r«,  from  i^«iM) ;  con- 
nected with  the  latter  are  i^/uy^  from, 
the  stem  i^fuy,  and  «^/m«^m,  (m^fttwrnf) 
ti^fA4^Tt  from  «^/K«).  Now  these  verbs 
which  have  ^  in  the  present  sm  re- 
markably troublesome  to  grammarians, 
and  require  many  special  rules,  which, 
as  stated  by  them,  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether inexplicable.    See  Mattliiae,  § 

177.  06*.  II.  S  Idl. 

'  The  whole  system  of  crude  forms, 
in  fact,  is  a  result  of  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  which  has,  during 
the  present  oentury,  given  rise  to  the 
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evidence  to  torn  the  scale  in  byoar  of  eguo;  and  the  Gredk 
forms  enaUe  ns  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaliea  in  Hkiotm  o£ 
the  Latin  word.  All  doabt  on  the  sutgecty  however,  is  remand 
when  we  observe  the  forms  of  those  woids  which  undeniably 
end  in  u,  as  eaereitu^  and  which  are  extremdy  different  €pcmi 
those  ijSequo. 

Such  is  the  process  for  finding  onide  forms,  and  it  must  te 
apparent,  therefore,  that  it  is  neither  imaginative  nor  arbitnyry; 
but  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  of  induction^ 

These  illustrations  serve  also  to  prove  the  c<MrTectneflB  of  the 
assertion  that  the  crude  form  system  is  a  thoroughly  analyti-^ 
cal  one  ;^^  it  strips  off  all  accessories,  and  presents  words  iB 
their  essential  simplicity  of  form  and  generality  of  meaning ; 
it  shews  what  the  various  suffixes  and  prefixes  are,  and  how 
they  modify  the  forms  and  significations  of  words,  and  lAus 
conduces  to  precision  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  hy  reduc- 
ing the  apparently  innumerable  varieties  of  inflections  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  primitive  forms,  and  maldng  mani* 
fest  the  laws  which  give  rise  to  their  varieties,  it  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  labour  and  abridges  the  time  requisite  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  language.  And  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  not  confined  to  the  in- 
flections of  words,  but  extend  to  the  whole  body  of  derivatives, 
and  that  thus  the  student  is  enabled,  by  analysis  and  classifioar 
tion,  to  grasp  that  vast  subject — ^the  vocabulary  of  a  language — 
which  in  any  other  way  can  be  mastered  by  nothing  less  than 
the  labour  of  a  life.  Some  such  method  as  this  is,  'in  fitct,  ne- 
cessarily adopted  by  all  men  when  they  begin  really  to  study 
and  to  think  for  themselves ;  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
•not  better  that  the  boy  should,  Scorn  the  first,  be  taught  on  the 
best  plan,  so  that  he  may  not  only  advance  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  studies  while  he  is  at  school,  but  may  be  initiated 
into  the  proper  mode  of  pursuing  those  studies  should  he  in 
after  years  wish  to  continue  and  extend  them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  however,  that  granting  the  crude 
form  system  to  be  the  most  philosophical,  and  in  the  end  the 
shortest,  yet  it  is  too  difficult  for  children,  and  that  at  the  out- 
set we  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  theoretical  perfection  for  the 


^^  Analytical  in  the  expositoiy  part,  I  exhibits  tiie  elements  of  words  sepa- 
Bynihe^cBl  in  the  practical*,  tbeteacYiev  \  ttAeV^,\bft\i«L\\l\n3Ltathem  together. 
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sake  of  ease,  so  that  the  young  student  may  not  be  disheartened 
at  the  Tery  threshold,  but  be  idlowed  to  make  a  little  progress, 
and  then  when  his  notions  have  become  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinct and  mature,  we  can  go  back  again  to  first  principles  and 
correct  any  errors  he  may  have  fidlen  into.  I  will  not  occupy 
the  reader's  time  by  arguments  to  shew  the  dangers  of  such  a 
plan :  the  inveteracy  of  early  impressions  and  associations ;  the 
difficulty  of  uprooting  error  when  it  has  once  been  implanted 
in  the  mind;  the  numb^less  ramifications  that  may  spring 
ft*om  one  idea,  and  gradually  afiecteveiy  notion  and  thought;  all 
this  is  too  well  known  to  require  development  here.  But  what 
it  is  necessary,  and  will,  I  diink,  beeasy  fiir  me  to  prove  is,  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  the  tiuareticaU^  best  is  also  ihe  praeticaUy 
easiest ;  and  that  much  of  the  most  tedious  and  discouraging 
drudgery,  which,  on  the  ordinary  system,  has  to  be  encountered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  (Sreek,  is  by  means 
of  the  crude  form  ^stem  got  rid  of,  the  results  being  obtained 
not  only  in  a  much  better  form,  but  with  a  tythe  of  the  labour. 

Tet  here  I  must  premise,  that  those  who  all^e  the  last  men- 
tioned objection  seem  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pupil  himself  is  required  to  discover  the  crude  forms ;  but  this 
is  evidently  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  already  has  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  is  only  beginning 
to  study.  He  has  to  do  with  results,  and  must  be  content  to 
take  much  that  he  learns  upon  trust;  but  this,  bemgtme  upon 
whatever  system  he  may  be  taught,  is  irrelevant  to  the  compa- 
rison of  the  respective  merits  of  the  methods  in  question. 

To  begin  at  Ihe  beginning.  Every  teacher  knows  the  dif- 
ficulty  which  boys  experience  in  learning  the  declensions :  the 
wearisome  task  maybe  said  to  have  been  rapidly  got  through  if 
accomplished  within  six  months,  even  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  hotuv  should,  as  in  many,  if  not  most,  grammar 
schools,  have  been  devoted  to  it.  And  what  teacher  but  will 
admit  the  unsatisfibctory  nature  of  the  result  obtained  by  this 
long-continued  efibrt  ?  how  many  boys,  at  the  end  of  the  task, 
have  anyokar  notion  of  its  purport,  can  avoid  fiiUing  into  the 
most  lamentable  confiision,  or  have  a  ready  command  of  their 
knowledge  such  as  it  is  ?  On  the  crude  form  system  a  few 
simple  rules  suffice  to  explain  the  inflections  of  substantives  and 
adjectives,  and  to  point  out  their  connexion  with  one  another. 
To  prove  this,  I  will  here  state  all  live  t\A^%  T«sL^'W8»2rj  Vjpt  '^wsk 
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purpose  in  Latin,  beginning  with  the  most  general,  and  leaTin^ 
the  more  complicated  till  the  last. 

I.  The  rules  which  apply  to  masculine,  feminine^  and  neoter 
nouns : — 

1.  The  genitive  singular  is  made  by  adding  |9  when  <iie  crude 
form  ends  in  a  eanmmafU ;  I  when  it  ends  in  «  or  o— -the  o 
being  dropped ;  « (originally {)  when  it  ends  in  a;  and  s  when 
it  ends  in  t  or  u. 

2.  The  genitive  plural  is  made  by  adding  mm  when  the  C.  F. 
ends  in  «,  a,  or  o ;  and  tern  in  all  other  cases.^^ 

3.  The  dative  singular  is  made  by  adding  t  when  the  C.  F.  ea^ds 
in 9k oanaonant,  e  otu;  e  when  it  ends  in  a;  and  I7 lei^then- 
ing  the  final  vowel  when  it  ends  in  o  or  t« 

4.  The  dative  plural  is  made  by  adding  bus  when  the  C.  F.  ends 
in  t,  «,  or  u ;  ibua  when  it  ends  in  a  eonsaaamt;  and  U  when  it 
ends  in  a  or  0 — ^those  two  vowels  being  dropped. 

6.  The  ablative  singular  is  made  by  adding  i  when  the  C.  F« 
ends  in  a  consonant ;  and  by  lengthening  the  final  vowel  of  all 
other  crude  forms. 

6.  The  ablative  plural  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  da>* 
tive  pluraL 

II.  The  rules  which  apply  to  masculine  and  feminine  noons 
only  :-^- 

1.  The  accusative  singular  is  made  by  adding  e-m  when  the  C. 
F.  ends  in  a  consonant ;  and  m  when  it  ends  in  a  voweU* 

2.  The  accusative  plural  is  made  by  adding  e-s  to  the  C.  F. 
when  it  ends  in  a  consonant ;  and  s  when  it  ends  in  a  vowel. 

8.  The  nominative  singular  is  made  by  adding  s  when  the  G. 
F.  ends  in  any  vowel  except  a,  or  in  the  consonants  p^h^m; 
<*j  9  i  tj  d,  (or  more  shortly,  and  in  any  mwfo"  or  m) ;  by  leav- 
ing the  crude  form  unaltered  when  it  ends  in  a,  «,  r,  or  I ; 
and  by  striking  off  the  final  letters  of  those  which  end  in  dn^ 
dn,  iro  or  iri. 


^^  I  take  no  notice  in  these  roles  of 
the  exceptions,  which  the  ordinary 
grammars  also  are  oompelled  to  specify. 

1*  The  change,  in  this  and  ijl  the 
other  cases  excqpt  the  nom.  sing.,  of  0 
into  «,  of  f  into  r,  of  If  (in  the  termina- 
Hon  9h)  into  f,  and  the  freqnent  ounv 


tion  of  If  coming  before  r,  must  h% 
noted. 

"  The  roles  that  m  and  g$  are  always 
written  c,  and  that  t  and  d  are  cmitlsd 
befiore  t,  most,  of  eourss,  be  explained 
to  the  pnpil. 
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4.  The  nomiDative  plural  is  made  by  adding  es  when  the  C.  F. 
ends  in  a  consonant ;  8  when  it  ends  in  e,  ii,  or  t»  the  i  being 
changed  into  e  ;  e  when  it  ends  in  a ;  and  i  when  it  ends  in  o 
*— the  o  being  dropped. 

III.  The  rules  which  apply  to  the  neuter  only. 

N.  B. — The  nom.  and  aoc.  both  sing,  and  phi.  of  all  neuter 
words  are  alike  in  form. 

1.  The  nom.  sing,  is  made  by  adding  m  when  the  C.  F.  ends 
ino;  by  changing  final  i  into  i;  and  the  vowels  V  sxkd  d  in 
the  terminations  fy  and  da  into  ti ;  in  all  other  cases  the  nom. 
sing,  is  the  same  as  the  crude  fbrm.^^ 

2.  The  nominative  plural  is  made  by  adding  d^  but  when  the 
C.  F,  ends  in  o,  the  o  is  droppcd.^^ 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  resuU  of  these  ruka  may  be  jHresented 
tabularly  in  a  space  that  is  perhaps  not  greater  thaa  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  rules;  but  the  question  is,  which  method  will 
conmiunieate  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in.  the  least  time  ? 
And  this  may  be  answered  by  the  consideration  that  the  chief 
use  of  tabular  arrangements  of  inflections  is  the  CftciUty  they 
afford  for  comparing  the  forms  with  one  another^  and  for  thus 
deducing  the  general  rules  of  which  they  are  mere  examples ; 
which  rules  are  those  I  have  above  transcribed.  And  if  boys 
were  taught  to  make,  or  indeed  were  capable  of  making,  this 
use  of  taUes,  then  such  rules  might  be  dispensed  with  in  books, 
because  it  is  certain  that  rules  which  are  discovered  by  the 
pupil  himself,  are  tear  more  likely  to  be  remembered  than  those 
which  others  ascertain  for  him.  But  this  would  be  to  expect 
too  much  from  die  untrained  intellects  of  children^  which  have 
some  difficulty  even  in  understanding  the  plainest  rules,  and 
still  greater  trouble  in  applying  them.  Accordingly,  tables  of 
inflections  are  generally  used  simply  as  exercises,  and  those  of 
a  very  ba4  kind,  for  the  memory  alone ;  and  the  rapidity  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  pupil  can  repeat  the  printed  forms  in 
the  exact  order  of  the  book,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the 


^  In  Ifae  cue  of  adJeotiveB,  the  erode 
fenne  of  wfaioh  end  in  ooosonantii,  Uie 
neuter  nom.  tag,  is  made  in  the  nme 
way  as  that  of  the  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, namely  by  the  snffiz  f . 


^'  The  eopbonic  changes  made  in  all 
the  cases  of  neuter  nonns  except  the 
nom.  sad  aoc  sing,  are  the  suhstitatioii 
of  r  for  «,  and  of  I  for  If  in  the  tennina- 
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worda  "  of,"  "  to,"  "  o,"  "  by,"  "  with,"  Ac^  is  frequeaUy  inade 
the  only  and  conclnsiYe  test  of  his  progroBS.^* 

A  great  advantage  poasessed  by  these  roles  over  mere  Usts  of 
inflections  is  their  perfect  generality ;  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  difficulty  which  the  young  experience  in  genera- 
lizing correctly  from  particulars,  or  in  reasoning  analogically ; 
every  teacher  knows  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a 
boy  can  decline  Mu9a,  he  can  go  through  the  same  procees  with 
any  other  substantive  of  the  first  declension.    I,  for  my  put, 
have  met  with  hundreds  of  boys  who  could  repeat  with  landaUe 
fitcility  all  the  declensions,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  Bt-- 
lect  as  their  examples  those  used  in  the  grammar  from  ,whidi 
they  had  learned,  but  who  would  hesitate  and  blunder  if  asked 
to  form  a  case  of  any  other  word,  though  told  to  what  declen- 
sion it  belonged,  or  even  if  desired  to  decline  the  word  from 
begmning  to  end — the  latter  being,  as  we  all  know,  much  the 
easier  performance  of  the  two.    And  this  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  teaching  the  pupil  to  regard  each  case  as  a  single 
and  indivisible  word ;  for  as  all  the  cases  are  learned  through 
some  particular  word,  he  may  well  be  excused  for  supposing 
that  any  other  word  might  have  its  cases  differently  formecL- 
But  on  the  analytical  method,  he  sees  that  every  case  eonsiata 
of  two  parts,  one,  the  crude  form  being  peculiar  to  each  word^ 
the  other,  the  suffix  o€  termination  being  conmion  to  all  wcMrds* 
of  the  same  class,  or  rather  to  all  sunilar  crude  forms :  seeing 
this,  and  knowing  what  these  terminations  are,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  affix  them  to  any  crude  form  to  which  they  pro- 
perly belong.     He  is  not  required  to  do  what  his  limited  obser* 
vation  and  untrained  faculties  preclude  him  from  doing  well : 
the  generalization-*-*the  rule— is  made  for  him,  and  his  task  is 
to  apply  it  correctly. 


x<  One  evil  of  this  plan  is,  Hiat  the 
■eholar  is  led  to  imagine  that  the  cases, 
Ae.  have  alwaji  4iie  «anie  meanings ; 
thaty  for  instance,  the  al^ative  case  is 
invariably  to  be  translated  by  one  of 
the  words  printed  opposite  to  it  in  the 
grammar ;  a  notion  which  ooeasioDS  in- 
nmnerable  mistakes  when  he  begms  to 
read  an  anther ;  the  ablative  dependent 
CD  pivpositions  or  verbs,  or  nsed  abso- 
iutely,  being  treated  in  the  sameifay 


\ 


as  when  it  is  employed  to  denote  the 
instmment  ^milar  remarks  apply  tO' 
the  verb :  a  boy  thus  tan^^  maksa  a 
point  of  translating  every  sobjonctiva 
tense  by  the  formu]a,^may"  or  ^might,** 
«  can"  or  «  oonld,"  Ac.,  in  spite  both  of 
English  grammar  and  of  vommon  sense; 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  eradieale' 
the  absurd  and  inoorreei  habit  thua  en< 
gendered. 
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The  classification  of  the  nouns  in  these  rules  is  &r  more  com- 
plete  and  accurate  than  it  is  made  by  the  declensions,  which 
put  tc^pether  whole  classes  of  words  differing  widely  firom  one 
another  in  some  of  their  inflections.  Thus  the  words  reg^  eu9^ 
tody  navi,  impertUor^  legion^  fiumen^  corpoa^  all  belong  to  the 
third  declension ;  yet  one  at  least  of  the  cases  of  each  of  these 
words  is  made  differently  from  the  same  ease  of  all  the  others. 
The  most  difiicnlt  case  is  the  nominatiye  singular — ^the  very  one 
towards  the  formation  of  which  the  grammars  afibrd  the  least 
assistance :  they  oMdUfM  it  as  the  basis  for  the  derivation  <^  the 
other  cases,  and  for  it,  refer  the  student  to  the  dictionary ;  so 
that  in  this  important  case  his  memory  is  left  unaided,  and 
must  be  burthened  with  thousands  of  separate  unconnected 
forms. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  absurdity  of  se^ 
looting  the  nominative  singular,  rather  than  any  other,  as  the 
case  from  which  the  rest  are  to  be  made.  The  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  which  this  involves  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  third  declension,  the  dread  equally  of  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  and  the  opprobrium  of  grammarians.  We 
have  such  words  as  rex  and  pcuc ;  now  if  the  nom.  is  to  be  our 
guide,  as  the  ending  of  both  these  words  is  alike,  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  inferred  that  the  other  cases  would  difier  only  in  the 
parts  that  are  difierent  in  this  case,  namely  re  and  pa :  yet 
the  ace.  of  the  one  is  re$r-em,  and  of  the  other  pa^-em.  What 
endowment  less  than  that  of  divination  could  enable  any  one  to 
foresee  this  ?  Again,  we  iMvepes  and  pedes :  who  could  antici- 
pate that  the  ace.  of  the  one  is  peci-em,  and  of  the  other  pedit- 
em  ?  And  hundreds  of  sinular  examples  might  be  given.  Now 
all  these  apparent  contradictions  and  anomalies  are  entirely  got 
rid  of  by  the  crude  form  system,  which  puts  before  the  student 
the  essential  word  from  which  every  case,  the  nominative  in- 
cluded, may  readily  be  formed.  The  other  sjrstem  refers  the 
pupil  to  the  nominative  case,  which  is  of  scarcely  any  use  as  a 
guide  to  the  derivation  of  the  other  cases,  but  if  so  employed 
must  continually  lead  into  error.  When  a  boy  is  told  that  the 
nominative  is  the  guiding  case,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  know, 
or  even  to  remember  when  taught,  that,  for  examjde,  the  geni- 
tives singular  of  unme^  vtilma,  vtrtua^  exercitue^  are  eervi,  vuj- 
neriSy  virtutisy  exercitue^  But  having  the  crude  forms,  servo^ 
vulneSy  virtuty  exercitUy  it  becomes  im^^\VAfti<^T\^afiL\iQ\.\A 
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that,  as  the  suffixes  vary  according  to  the  terminations  of  fhe 
crude  forms,  the  cases  of  these  words  cannot  be  all  alike;  and' 
the  rules  account  for  their  similarity  in  the  nominative  singular 
or  any  other  case.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  each  of  these 
words  is  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  words,  to  eveiy  one  of 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  are  strictly  applicable. 

In  studying  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  crude  form  system  is 
of  still  greater  service,  inasmuch  as  they  are  fitr  more  numerous 
than  those  of  nouns,  and  are  expressive  of  many  meanings  and 
modifications  of  meaning,  so  refined,  that  unless  special  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  them — ^and  this  can  best  be  done  by  separate 
ing  fi*om  the  roots  and  comparing  with  one  another  the  suf- 
fixes by  which  they  are  denoted — ^they  are  likely  to  be  only  very 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  the  young  student,  whose  notions 
about  tense  and  mood  are  usually  extremely  vague  and  defec- 
tive. I  shall  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by  referring  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  in  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  as  requiring  much  time  and  patience  thoroughly 
to  master.  And  this  is  imdoubtedly  true,  as  the  subject  was 
treated  in  the  older  grammars,  and  is  so  in  only  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  according  to  the  methods  of  the  improved  gram- 
mars of  modem  times. 

And  here  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  etymological 
questions  respecting  the  original  forms  and  significations  of  the 
suffixes  ;  these  subjects  are  doubtless  highly  interesting  and 
important  to  the  philologist,  but  are  still  in  many  respects  un- 
settled, and  are,  besides,  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
remarks.  I  shall  take  the  verb  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Attic 
writers,  and  shew  what  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  shortest 
mode  of  deriving  all  its  tense  forms  from  one  stem ;  and  shall 
then  compare  this  method  with  that  which  is  commonly  em- 
ployed. I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  the  inhe- 
rent difficulties  of  the  subject,  or  to  pretend  that  any  method 
can  do  more  than  remove  some  of  them  and  diminish  all,  by 
pointing  out  the  leading  principles  which  regulate  the  inflec- 
tions, and  which  are  perfectly  true  of  the  great  majority  of  verbs, 
so  that  the  really  exceptional  cases  will  become  more  distinctly 
marked,  and  therefore  more  easily  remembered,  the  work  of 
the  memory  being  here  indispensable.    . 
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First,  then,  verbs  must  be  divided  into  three  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  terminatious  of  their  crude  forms  : 
1«  Those  ending  in  a,  e,  or  o. 

2.  Those  ending  in  t,  u,  or  any  mute. 

3.  Those  ending  in  a  liquid. 

The  first  class  is  again  divisible  into  two. 

a.  Those  which  have  personal  connecting  vowels  in  the  present 
and  past  imperfect  tenses,  and  which  are  commonly  called 
the  contract  verbs. 

p.  Those  which,  in  the  above  named  tenses,  have  no  connecting 
vowels ;  these  are  the  verbs  in  jiu  ^^ 
The  second  class  is  also  divisible  into  two : 

If.  Those  which  have  no  suffix  in  the  present  and  past  imper- 
fect tenses,  but  make  those  tenses  immediately  from  the  crude 
forms. 

i.  Those  which,  in  the  above  named  tenses,  lengthen  the  root 
vowel,  or  have  a  suffix  which  generally  modifies  the  form  of 
the  final  consonants. 

The  third  class  in  like  manner  is  separable  into  two  divi- 
sions : — 

e.  Those  which  make  the  present  and  past  imperfect  tenses  im- 
mediately from  the  crude  form. 

C.  Those  which,  in  these  two  tenses,  add  a  suffix  to  the  crude 
form,  or  lengthen  tlie  vowel  which  precedes  the  final  conso- 
nant. 


1.  The  present  akd  past  imperfect  tenses  of  the  verbs  inr 
eluded  in  the  divisions  a,  y»  &)  ^B.Ye  no  other  suffixes  than  the 
personal  terminations  which  are  added  to  the  crude  forms. 

The  present  and  past  imperfect  tenses  of  verbs  belong- 
ing to  divisions  d  and  C  are  made  in  the  same  way  from  the 
modified  crude  form,  which  is  called  the  long  form^®  when 
the  vowel  preceding  a  final  mute  is  lengthened,  and  the  in- 
creased form  in  all  other  cases.  No  general  rule  can  be  given 
relative  to  these  modifications  of  the  stem :  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  ascertain  within  what,  limits  they  are  confined ; 


^'  Thete  vflrbe  differ  in  flonie  other 
respects  from  the  ordinary  rerbs  ;  Imt 
into  these  there  is  here  no  occasion  to 
enter  ;  and  it  will  be  understood  that 


the  following  raieBTe  general  only^  and 
take  no  notice  of  exceptions. 
>'  The  long  form  oocnrs  also  in  tl\« 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rales  which  will  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  any,  and  which  of  them,  actually  occtir :  it 
may,  for  example,  be  stated  that  ^  final  must,  in  these  tenses, 
if  changed  at  all,  become  either  ao  (rr)  or  C ;  but  we  could 
not  tell  ci  priori  in  what  manner,  for  instance,  the  crude  forms 
Topax,  oTSvo^,  fiax,  would  be  modified ;  that  the  first  would 
become  xapaaa,  the  second  orsvaC  and  the  third  remalh  un- 
changed. These  are  things  which,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  are 
in  their  very  nature  indeterminate,  or  at  least  have  some- 
what wide  limits,  within  the  range  of  which  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  rules.  After  doing,  then,  all  that  can  be  done  to 
simplify  and  classify  such  changes,  much  must  still  be  left  to 
memory ;  and  to  the  task  of  so  learning  them,  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  must  resign  him- 
self.i» 

It  is  something,  however,  to  learn  at  starting,  that  except  in 
the  two  tenses  named  in  this  rule,  the  modifications  of  form 
which  we  have  denominated  "  increased  forms,"  never,  or  but 
very  rarely,  occur ;  and  that  in  deriving  the  other  tenses  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them,  but  only  with  the 
crude,  and  sometimes  with  the  fon^,  forms. 

2.  Verbs  included  in  the  divisions  a,  p,  7,  d,  have  the  suffix:  o  in 

the  FUT.   ACT.   IMPERF. ;  the  FUT.  MID.   AIH)  PASS.  IHPERF. 

(called  by  Matthiae  the  fiit.  mid.)  and  the  FUT.  mid.  and 
PASS.  PERF.  (or  Matthiae's  third  fiit.  pass.):  e.  g.  C.  F.  jity. 
fut  dct.  fii5-a);  yt*^  M.  and  P.  }jL(S-o|jiai ;  fat, per/.  Jfcf.  and  P.  fie- 
jji(S-o|iat.**    In  these  tenses  the  hng  forms  are  generally  used. 

3.  Verbs  belonging  to  divisions  8  and  C  had,  it  is  probable,  ori- 
ginally the  suffix  8a  in  the  fixtures ;  but  the  a  was  afterwards 
lost,  and  the  8  coalesced  with  the  vowels  of  the  personal  ter- 
minations :  e.  g.  C.  F.  (yt£k.fut,  a4:t  oxeX-o) ;  C.  F.  dav.  fut  M. 
and  P.  frov-ooiiOK. 

4.  The  1st  aorist  act.  and  mid.  of  verbs  belonging  to  a,  p, 
Y,  d,  is  made  bom  the  crude  or  long  forms  by  the  suffix 
oa :  e.  g.  C.  F.  Toqf.  aor.  a4it.  i-TctSa-jiev ;  aor.  mid.  i-roSa-psBa. 


^'  AU  the  aaaistanoe  that  can  be 
given  relatiye  to  this  matter  will  be 
found  in  the  2d  edition  of  **  Conttruciite 
Greek  ExercueBy—TKjSov  and  Walton. 

^  I  assome  as  known  the  oommon 
ruies  for  the  vowel  changes^  the  oombl- 


nadons  of  the  consonants  and  the  eu- 
phonic changes  resulting  therefrom  : 
this  is  a  snbjeot  which  oq^  to  be  etfe- 
fully  attended  to  at  the  Texy  oommsttoe- 
ment  of  the  studjr  of  Gfcek,  and  will 
\  |;c«atl^  vam^Ufy  it 
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5.  Thjb  1st  aob.  act.  and  mid.  of  verbs  included  in  the  divi- 
aions  s  and  C  has  the  suffix  a  only ;  the  vowel  preceding  the 
final  consonant  being  lengthened:  e.  g.  C.  F.  ofiuv.  act,  aor. 
'^|iittv-a«  mid.  oar.  ^(iv-dc-fLTjiiv. 

6.  The  pres.  pebf.  active  has :  (1)  the  suffix  xa  when  the 
crude  form  ends  in  a  vowel,  liquid  or  dental ;  v  is  either 
changed  into  y  or  dropped;  the  dentals  also  are  dropped: 
e.  g.  C.  F.  iijXo.  perf.  de-diQXo>-xa.  C.  F.  oxjfsX.  perf.  •^-pfeX-xa. 
C.  F.  xptv.  perf.  xs-xpt-xa.  C.  F.  &ao|jLax.  perf.  'ce-Oau|jLa-oca. — 
(2)  the  suffix  &  when  the  C.  F.  ends  in  an  unaspirated  labial 
or  guttural,  with  which  final  letter  the  rough  breathing  com- 
bines :  e.  g.  C.  F.  TU1C-  perf.  xi-^nxp-o.  C.  F.  tay.  perf.  t4-tax-a« 
— (3)  the  suffix  a  when  the  C  F.  ends  in  an  aspirated  mute : 
e.  g.  C.  F.  Ypocp.  perf.  y^-ypoMp-a. 

N.  B. — Some  verbs  not  ending  in  an  aspirated  consonant 
have  a  perf.  made  by  the  suffiix  a ;  this  is  called  a  second  per- 
fect, and  is  often  intransitive  in  signification. 

7.  The  past  pebf.  act.  follows  the  formation  of  the  pres. 
perf.  as  to  the  suffixes. 

8.  The  2d  aob.  act.  and  mid.  is  made  directly  firom  the  crude 
form,  and  has  no  tense  suffix :  e.  g.  C.  F.  Xo^.  2d  oar.  cict. 
&-Xc$-o|Asv.  C.  F.  'fev.  2d  oar.  mid.'  l-^iv-oyco. 

N.  B. — No  verbs  except  those  included  in  divisions  p,  4, 
and  Cy  can  have  a  2d  aorist  act.  and  mid. :  because,  as  the 
prefix  and  personal  terminations  are  the  same  in  the  2d  aor. 
as  in  the  past  imperf.,  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the 
two  tenses  is  the  radical  part  of  the  verb,  which  in  ^  4,  and 
C»  undergoes  some  change,  but  in.  the  other  divisions  remains 
unaltered.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  all  the 
verbs  belonging  to  ^  d,  and  C»  Aav«  second  aorists :  nor  can 
it  be  determined  d  priori  which  have  them. 

The  following  rules  relate  to  the  tenses  of  the  passive  and 
middle  voice. 

9.  The  futube  indefinite ^^  passiys  has  two  suffixes  :—<l) 
Ai]9,  ferming  what  is  called  the  1st  fiit.  e.  g.  O.  F.  orf.  letfut, 
ix-^o-oiim — (2)  >jo,  fi)rming  the  2d  fitt.  of  the  grammars : 
e.  g.  C.  F.  ex-icXoY.  2dfut.  &x-i:Xa]f-iQo-o|jiat. 


'^  The  oMoos  nmikritj  whieh  «s- 
iste  between  liie  anffisee  of  Hds  tense 
and  thoae  of  the  aoriet  would  lead  na 
to  infer  aomething  eommon  In  tiie  alg- 


nilleatioaa  of  the  two  tenaea  ;  and  this 
preenmption  is  fhDjr  borne  out  by  the 
f aet ;  hence  the  name  inde/tnit§. 
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N.  B. — The  first  fut.  is  by  &r  the  most  common,  all 
verbs  whose  crude  forms  end  in  vowels,  and  many  others, 
having  it ;  but  no  rule  can  be  given  to  determine  when  one 
and  when  the  other  exists.  The  first  fiiture  is  made  firom 
the  long  form,  the  second  firom  the  crude  form. 

10,  The  aouist  passive  has  also  two  suffixes : — (1)  ^,  forming 
the  1st  aor. :  e.  g.  C.  F.  jpa?.  1«<  «^.  l-Tpd^-^^oov. — (2)  ij, 
making  the  2d  aor.  e.  g.  C.  F.  nay.  2d  aor.  l-noy-ij-oon^.  Vide 
note  on  rule  9* 

11.  The  present  and.pa8T  perfect  tenses  passive  and  middle 
have  no  tense-suffix,  but  are  made  directly  firom  the  crude  or 
long  forms.  The  peculiarity  of  these  tenses,  and  that  which 
renders  them  difficult,  is,  that  the  personal  suffixes  all  begin 
with  consonants  and  are  added  to  the  crude  forms  witJunU 
connecting  vowels^  so  that  when  the  C.  F.  ends  in  a  consonant, 
various  euphonic  changes  become  necessary.  All  these,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  she^n;!  in  a  short  table,  and  are  derivable 
from  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  combinations 
of  the  consonants.^ 

These  rules,  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  nature,  con- 
sistent with  one  another  and  resting  upon  fiM^,  not  upon  base- 
less hypotheses,  comprise  all  that  is  essential  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
has  been  said  about  several  important  points,  such  as  the  aug- 
ments and  reduplication,  the  euphonic  changes,  the  modal  cha- 
racteristics, &c.;  but  these  are  comparatively  independent  of 
crude  forms,  and  whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  the  rules 
relating  to  them  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  identical. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  the  foregoing  rules  those  given  for 
the  same  purpose  in  a  grammar  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany  also,  and 
which  proceeds  upon  the  old  established  plan — that  of  Matthiae. 
In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  translation  of  this  grammar,  the 
rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  occupy  upwards  of  thirty- 
one  pages  (pp.  270 — 301);  and  contain  a  mass  of  tmfounded 
assumptions,  incorrect  deductions,  and  glaring  inconsistencies, 
such  as  I  could  not  have  believed  to  exist  in  a  work  of  so  high 
a  character,  had  I  not  carefiilly  examined  it. 


"  FortocliataUe,^dev.\07.^Coii«nu(Ue  Qt^  EatrtiMet*"  7d  editioiL 
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The  source  of  most  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  this  part  of  the  work,  p.  270:  "  The  character- 
istic of  the  verb  is  the  letter  which  precedes  (o  in  the  present." 
This  is  in  fiwrt  the  vital  error  into  which  the  older  grammarians 
fell,  and  from  which  all  their  mistakes  of  detail  proceeded. 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  the  author  is  com- 
pelled to  modify  what  he  has  just  laid  down,  and  to  resort  to 
what  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  crude  form  system ;  but  in  a 
way  which  can  hardly  fail  to  give  rise  to  mistakes  of  the  most  se- 
rious kind.  "  The  present  tense  in  use,  however,"  he  says,  "  does 
not  appear  to  be  always  the  foundation  of  the  formation ;  but 
frequently  the  more  simple  one,  from  which  that  in  use  was  sub- 
sequently formed  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Thus  the  forms 
ipXa^ijiv,  ipa^Tjv,  ir^Gt^O),  'Kkrvpor^ct,  ^dzi%  Td^f^ado,  appear  to  come 
fix>m  the  obsolete  present  tenses,  pXa^co,  (iZ,  x .  82, 166),  Pa^pco, 
TcpoYO),  cppddo) ;  instead  of  which  only  pXaircto,  Pairco),  Trpaoao), 
(ppaCco,  have  remained  in  use."  Now,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
passage  much  better  attained  by  telling  the  pupil  that  the  verbs 
are  derived  from  3Xa3,  ^a^,  TCpay,  cppa^ ;  forms  which — ^with  suf- 
fixes appended  of  course — actually  occur,  than  by  assuming  the 
former  existence  of  words,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
body  of  extant  Greek  Literature  ?  Proof,  it  is  true,  is  adduced 
of  something  like  ^.a^O) ;  the  word  in  Homer  is  ^Xapstott ;  but  in 
support  of  the  others  no  reference  is,  or  can  be  given. 

An  arbitrary  rule  is  next  laid  down,  that  "  such  primitive 
but  obsolete  verbs  must  be  assumed  only  when  the  formation  of 
certain  tenses  cannot  be  otherwise  explained."  As  an  instance 
of  this,  we  are  informed  that  it  would  be  wrong  from  the  aorist 
IXaOov  to  infer  a  present  Xdt6a>.  In  this  I  heartily  concur ;  yet 
I  confess  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  previous  assumption  of 
Xa3ti>:  we  have  these  tenses:  XafiPov-m,  Xi^^^-ojiot,  S-Xa^-ov;  Xav- 
Oav-a>,  Xi^a-o),  S-Xa0-ov.  The  crude  form  system  refers  the  three 
first  to  the  stem  Xo^  (l^^^g  form,  XtjP),  the  others  to  the  stem 
Xa^  O^^^g  form,  Xr^) ;  from  the  first  three  Matthiae  infers  the 
existence  of  an  old  present  Xd^ ;  but  denies  that  the  three 
others  afford  grounds  for  assuming  a  present  XdOo).  It  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  understand  why  he  makes  this  distinction. 

The  1st  future  (t.  e.  that  formed  by  the  sufiix  o)  is  derived, 
of  course,  from  the  present ;  and  among  other  things  we  learn 
that  C  is  omitted  before  o ;  but  are  afterwards  informed  that  C 
sometimes  becomes  €»  or  5  and  o :  no  mean^  a&  ot  c«^\sfc  ^«^^ 
IV.  'l^ 
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for  determiuiog  yiben  one  mode  ii  adopted  and  when  onotlier 
but  a  list  is  furnished  of  twenty-one  words  which  make  th«i 
fiitures  with  £.  All  this  confiision  and  uncertain^  is  resnovo 
by  the  use  of  crude  forms :  C<  in  tbe  present,  represents  1)  t  <> 
;(,  in  which  case  the  future  has  ^;  or  2)  2  and  t,  the  futures  c 
which  have  a  only.** 

Similarly,  no  help  is  afforded  towards  determining  when  veA 
having  oa  or  tt  in  the  present  have  g  or  a  in  the  fiiture.  Ba 
when  the  crude  forms  of  such  verbs  are  given,  some  ending-  in  a 
|,  or  y[,  and  others  in  t  or  6,  the  difficulty  disappears. 

The  rules  respecting  liquid  verbs  contain  a  good  illustr^oi 
of  the  complication  produced  by  deriving  one  tense  irom  anothei 
instead  of  referring  them  all  to  a  common  stem.  In  p.  28] 
speaking  of  the  future,  he  says,  "  in  this  case,  the  penult,  whiel 
was  long  in  the  present,  is  always  made  short :  thus  i]  v« 
changed  into  a;  oi,  et,  ou  into  a,  e,  d ;  eu  into  o."  Then  in  [ 
283,  the  1st  aor,  act.  is  derived  from  the  fiit. :  but,  it  is  stated,  ii 
liquid  verbs  "  the  short  vowel  of  the  penult  is  again  made  long. 
In  p.  284,  we  learn  that  the  perf.  act.  is  made  from  the  fitt. 
and  this  statement  renders  necessary  a  great  number  of  parti 
cular  rules  according  to  all  the  varieties  of  fhtores ;  so  that  befor 
a  student  could  form  a  perf.  he  must  first  refer  to  the  iat.^  am 
to  find  the  tut.,  go  still  &rther  back  to  the  pres.,  while  no  gene 
ral  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  various  suffixes.  T< 
account  for  some  jierfects,  "futures  in  -fflw  are  presupposed 
wliich,  however,  were  hardly  in  use,"  p.  287. 

The  perf.  pass,  is  derived  from  the  perf.  act.,  but  only  by  mean 
of  depriving  the  latter  of  its  distinguishing  suffix.  Is  it  no 
truly  absurd  to  say,  as  is  here  done,  that  diSpa-^ai  comes  froi 
^iSpa-TUi  ?  how  so  ?  what  proof  is  there  of  derivation  f  woul< 
it  not  be  quite  as  correct,  so  tar  as  the  form  is  concemed,  t 
derive  Siipaxa  from  SiSpofiai  ?  We  might  just  as  well  assert  tlu 
"  lamentation"  is  derived  from  "  lanK-ntable"  by  striking  off  "ble 
and  substituting  "  tion."  These  rules  are  not  of  the  slighter 
use  even  as  aids  to  memory ;  but  really  impose  an  addilionti 
burden  upon  it,  by  referring  one  simple  form  to  several  otben 
instead  of  viewing  them  all  as  standing  in  similar  relations  b 
a  common  root.  Here,  for  instance,  the  author  cannot  explaii 
the  formation  of  the  present  perf.  pass,  without  bringing  in  tw> 

"  The  Attic  fntaTc'nfout]AW^uA«,ttMaud«Catmiof  w1ildi«ndiB  A 
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oiher  quite  unconnected  tenses:  onsipaoco,  iampaxoy  ioropqftm.^ 
And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the  old  trick  of  invendng  tenses 
is  again  resorted  to.  ^*  In  order  to  assist  [!]  the  formation  of 
the  per£  pass,  an  analogous  perf.  act.  is  often  assumed,  although 
it  never  occurs,  e.  g,  in  W^^mai  the  per£  act«  >iX£t9a  is  invented, 
as  an  intermediate  link  between  XiXetpijiat  and  Xsi^ ;  in  ti-ma^iaLf 
fcixf^rHim  the  per£  nsTcsuxo,  ic^^suxa ;  in  icsnopsupLOi,  icsic^peuxa" ! 
This  is  the  strangest  kind  of  assUtance  I  have  ever  heard  o( 
and  a  remarkable  example  of  perverted  ingenuity,  which  seems 
to  have  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the  student's  labour,  and 
to  baffle  his  efforts.  He  is  not  allowed  to  form  even  the  perf. 
of  a  middle  or  deponent  verb  without  imagining  it  to  have  had 
an  utterly  impossible  tense — an  acL  per£ !  Refer  to  rule  11, 
(p.  410.)  and  see  how  readily  all  these  forms  are  made.  C.  F.  Xtic 
(long  form  Xsin)  perf.  p.  X£-Xs(fi-(iat.  C.  F.  icud.  perf  p.  tir^mo"}^ 
C.  F.  907.  per£  p.  ice-^'iY-iiot.  C.  F.  nopeo.  per£  p.  ics-icopsu-fftou 

In  p.  291,  the  third  fut  pass.  (%•  e.  the  perf.  fut.  pass. : — when 
will  these  unmeaning  names  give  place  to  others  which  are  de- 
scriptive and  suggestive?)  is  derived  from  the  perf.  pass,  by 
changing  the  termination  of  the  second  person  of  the  perf.  oat 
into  oo|iai !  Granting  that  this  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience (strangely  understood),  and  that  the  pupil  is  not  led 
to  suppose  that  such  was  actually  the  order  and  mode  of  deri- 
vation, yet  observe  what  utter  neglect  of  the  significance  of  suf- 
fixes, and  how  mischievous  a  confounding  of  things  altogether 
different,  though  apparently  alike,  are  involved  in  this  ridiculous 
rule.  How  can  the  pupil  be  expected  ever  to  know  on  such  a 
plan  of  instruction,  that  in  the  one  case,  o  is  the  characteristic 
of  Hxeperaanal  termination,  and  really  represents  the  pronoun  06, 
and  that  in  the  other,  o  is  the  tenMe  suffix  ?  yet  on  knowing  these 
two  £Bicts  must  mainly  depend  his  clear  perception  of  some  n^ost 
important  distinctions,  and  without  such  knowledge,  nothing 
but  confusion  and  error  can  be  looked  for. 

The  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  first  aorist  passive  is  of 
the  same  kind.  That  tense  is  said  to  be  made  '*  by  changing  the 
termination  of  the  third  person  of  the  perf.  xos,  into  6i}v,  and 


"*  In  the  fiqmd  rerbe  the  derivatioii 
of  the  perl  from  the  fut.  has  the  further 
inoonyenienoe,  that  it  may  lead  to  many 
nuatakes  aa  to  the  rowel  changea :  ihua 
when,  in  monoayllabic  rerba  of  thia  kind. 


the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  i« 
that  Towel  is  changed  into  m  in  the  perf., 
but  remains  in  the  future  :  e.  g.  riri^. 
Int.  wwi^Sif  perf.  I'fwm^'um, 
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therefore  the  preceding  lene  into  an  aspirate,  and  prefixing  the 
simple  augment  without  repeating  the  initial  consonant."  The 
multitude  of  words  here  employed  serves  to  render  difficult  a 
very  simple  process  of  derivation.  Suppose  the  C.  F.  were 
7pa9,  by  the  foregoing  rule  we  should  first  have  to  find  the  perf. 
pass.,  which  again  is  derived  fi*om  the  perf.  act.,  but  before  we 
can  find  this  we  mhst  ascertain  what  the  fiit.  act.  is.  Having 
done  this,  we  get  Ypa<j/-(u ;  then  by  some  strange  metamorphosis^ 
•f^-Ypacp-a;  firom  this,  Y^-Ypait-rai ;  and  finally,  the  wished  for 
l-Ypacp-^v.  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  this  result  is  more 
readily  obtained  by  means  of  Rule  10,  (p.  410.) 

Some  of  the  dialectic  varieties  of  this  tense  referred  to  in  the  2d 
Observation  on  the  Rule,  are  satis&ctorily  explained  by  means 
of  the  feet  stated  in  the  note  (8)  on  p.  399.  of  this  article.** 

But  the  height  of  absurdity  is  not  reached  until  we  come  to 
the  rules  for  the  formation  of  what  are  called  the  2d  forms ; 
which  on  the  crude  form  system  are  the  easiest  tenses  of  any 
to  derive,  (vide  Rules  8,  9,  10),  but  which,  in  Matthiae's  Gram- 
mar, require  eight  pages  for  their  elucidation. 

We  first  read  that  "  the  greater  part  of  these  tenses  agree 
only  with  the  primitive  form  of  the  verb,  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists," (i.  €,  not  in  the  present  tense),  "  and  is  only  recognized  by 
means  of  the  tenses  which  are  now  to  be  derived,  so  that  it  can 
afford  no  convenient  standard  for  tlie  derivation  of  these  tenses.^^ 
This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  logic :  the  tenses  in  question 
agree  with  the  primitive  form  of  the  verb,  but  cannot  be  con- 
veniently derived  firom  it,  because  no  other  existing  tenses  are 
so  derived  !  Having  come  to  this  irrefiragable  conclusion,  oar 
author  proceeds  to  fiimish  us  with  a  more  "  convenient  stan- 
dard" for  the  derivation  of  the  tenses,  as  follows : — 

'*  K  we  change  the  terminations  of  the  aor.  2.  act.  pass.  mid. 
ov,  >]v,  6}i7jv,  into  u>,  and  reject  the  augment,  we  obtain  forms 


••  This  second  observation  (p.  292,) 
contains  another  striking  example  of 
the  errors  committed  by  those  who 
adopt  such  arbitrary  methods  of  deri- 
vation. A  class  of  substantives  is  men- 
tioned as  "  derived  from  the  third  per- 
son perf.  pass,  of  verbs  in  ^«,  which 
usually  end  in  rmr.''  Of  course,  the 
third  person  is  chosen  as  the  root  on 
Account  of  ito  Boffix  bepnning  ^th  r  \ 


but  what  then  are  the  roots  of  sadi 
words  as  T«|*-r«,  v«vt»«  ifkf^mp  and 
whence  comes  the  r  in  them !  The 
words  composing  this  very  numerous 
and  important  class  of  substantives  are 
regularly  made  from  crude  forms  bj 
the  suffix  r«,  and  having  invariably  ao- 
tiw  meanings,  cannot  well,  one  woold 
suppose,  be  derived  from  a  frnmivt  Uxrm 
oi  >2ba  N«c\k. 
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which  quite  agree  with  the  2d  form  of  the  future.  Although  this 
form  of  the  fut.  occurs  only  in  verhs  in  X,  ji,  v,  p,  it  is  allowable 
to  presuppose  it  in  aid  of  the  derivation  in  other  verbs  also." 
**  The  second  form  of  the  fiit.  is  made  by  rejecting  o  in  the  ter- 
mination ioiiij  and  contracting  Ico  into  a>."  Having  thus  got 
our  more  "  convenient  standard,"  we  receive  convincing  proof 
of  its  "  convenience"  in  the  simplicity  of  the  first  rule  for  the 
formation  firom  it  of  the  second  aorist :  "  the  penult  when  long, 
is  made  short,  by  changing  rj  and  o>  into  a,  rejecting  t  fi-om  the 
diphthong  at,  and  e  firom  st  and  su,  resolving  the  double  conso- 
nants, and  omitting  the  latter  of  them,  as  well  as  the  latter  of 
two  consonants.  Thus  Irfio},  fiit.  1.  [XijO^ao)]  XTgoo).  fut.  2. 
[Xtj*&o,  Xaftoj]  IXafcr;,  iXaWjiYjv."  Here  are  no  less  than  five  aux- 
iliary forms,  four  of  which  are  purely  imaginary,  and  not  one  of 
the  five  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  tense  for  explaining 
the  formation  of  which  they  are  introduced !  And  all  this  trou- 
ble is  taken  and  given,  merely  that  some  unfounded  theories  about 
the  "  uniformity*'  and  "  systematic  connection"  of  the  tenses 
of  the  Greek  verb  may  be  carried  out.  After  this  rare  instance 
of  "  invention,"  the  supporters  of  the  crude  form  system  must 
admit  that  they  are  fairly  defeated  in  the  province  of  imagina- 
Hon,  which  their  opponents  sometimes  speak  of  as  if  it  were 
under  their  exclusive  sway. 

The  insuflSciency  of  this  rule  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  up- 
wards of  three  pages  are  filled  with  modifications  and  excep- 
tions, scarcely  one  of  which  arises  on  the  crude  form  system. 

We  have  now  gone  through  Matthiae's  rules  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tenses,  and  even  the  foregoing  brief  abstract  of 
them  occupies  double  the  space  required  for  the  rules  which 
have  been  previously  given ;  yet  these  longer  rules  altogether 
omit  some  classes  of  verbs,  which  accordingly  are  placed  among 
the  "  defective  verbs ;" — ^the  grammarian,  by  this  descriptive 
title,  transferring  the  defects  of  his  system  to  what  it  was  too 
narrow  to  include.  The  list  of  "defective  verbs,"  with  the 
introductory  remarks,  extends  over  nearly  eighty  pages. 

Considering  that  a  sufficient  comparison  has  now  been  in- 
stituted between  the  two  methods,  as  to  their  relative  advanta- 
ges in  teaching  inflections,**  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  one  or  two 


**  Thk  compAriioii  is  ma  abandaiit 
vdiitaliaa  of  the  objeetkm  whieh  has 
been  made,  that  the  enide  form  ajitem. 


iiiBtead  of  dhniaiBhing  the  pupil's  la- 
boor,  really  inereases  it,  inamraAVi^ikVc 
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more  points  in  which  the  crude  form  plan  appears  to  hare  a 
decided  auperiority  over  the  other. 

One  great  use  of  studying  Latin  and  Greek  is  the  I^;iit  they 
oast  upon  our  own  language :  whatever,  then,  tends  to  shew 
more  clearly  the  connexion  which  exists  between  English  and 
the  classical  tongues,  and  facilitates  the  tracing  of  words  to 
their  roots,  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  useful,  and  as  en-* 
hancing  the  value  of  any  system  from  which  it  results.  That 
the  crude  form  system  is  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  this  merit,  may 
soon  be  shewn. 

Even  a  child  could  hardly  fiiil  to  observe  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  crude  forms,  re,  gent,  milit,  custod,  leg,  rig,  ctudiy  and 
the  English  words,  're-al,'  *gent-ile,'  *milit-ary,'  *cu8tod-y,' 
*  leg-al,*  '  reg-al,'  *  audi-ble ;'  but  would  probably  never  think  of 
connecting  them,  if  taught  to  consider  the  Latin  words  to 
be  respectively,  res,  gena,  miles,  eustos,  lex,  rex,  audio.  In  like 
manner,  it  does  not  require  great  powers  of  observation  and 
comparison  to  detect  the  origin  of  the  words,  '  thaumaf  urgic/ 
•genesis,'  'mathematics,*  'pathos,'  'lethe,'  '  ajsthetics,'  *  prac- 
tice,' in  the  crude  forms,  ftoopiaT,  ysv,  pioOe,  ica*,  \ab  (Xtj*)^  aiofr, 
^cpOY ;  but  a  pupil  could  not  be  expected  to  see  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  words  and  dau{jLaC(u,  "fyyoum,  pLOv^ovu),  icaoxo>,  XovftcEvus 
alo&ovofxai,  Tcpdaoo).  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  many 
English  words  are  derived  from  the  increased  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  which  appear  in  the  present  tense ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  crude  form  does  not  exclude,  but  greatly  &cilitates,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  increased  form  also. 

For  the  student  of  comparative  grammar,  no  system  possesses 
so  many  advantages  as  this  of  crude  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  di- 
rects his  attention,  in  a  more  forcible  and  accurate  manner 
than  any  other,  to  the  two  leading  points  of  comparison  between 


word,  the  crude  form,  as  weU  as  all  the 
cases,  &c  The  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  inference  is  strangely  superfi- 
cial.  If,  as  has,  I  trust,  been  shewn,  a 
knowledge  of  the  crude  form  renders  it 
infinitely  easier  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  forms,  serving  in  fact  as  a 
guide  to  all  their  varieties,  the  trouble 
of  learning  it  must  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  facilitating  the  rest  of 
the  task.    As  well  might  \t  be  ob^ecVft^ 


to  the  study  of  logarithms,  that  it  is 
something  added  to  the  arithmeticiaii^ 
toil,  since  he  must  also  know  bow  to  multi- 
ply and  divide,  and  could  perform  thosa 
processes  without  logarithms.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  th« 
saving  of  tame  and  trouble  effected  by 
the  use  of  that  contriraoce  fuDy  repays 
the  student  for  any  eflbrt  thai  may  be 
required  to  become  oooversant  with  it 
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one  language  and  another,  to  the  words  themselves  stripped  of 
their  suffixes,  the  essential  being  thus  separated  from  what  may 
be  called  the  accidental,  and  to  the  suffixes  also,  apart  from  the 
words  with  which  they  happen  to  have  been  incorporated. 
Each  of  these  divisions  of  language  is  of  great  importance  in 
all  ethnographical  enquiries  founded  upon  philology,  and  must 
be  viewed  apart :  ^  but  this  can  never  be  thoroughly  effected 
so  long  as  the  old  plan  is  adhered  to.  The  analogy,  for  in- 
stance, which  exists  between  the  classes  of  neuter  substantives 
which,  in  Latin,  end  in  ds  and  ^,  and  in  Greek,  in  e^,  escapes 
notice,  if  we  make  the  nominative  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Oinus  and  y^;o;,  it  is  true,  differ  from  each  other  in  the  termi<- 
nation  no  more  than  faffUs  and  (pi^foc  do ;  and  their  forms 
miglU^  therefore,  be  analogously  related ;  but  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  similarity  would  mislead :  the  crude  forms  ^/i&, 
yfive;,  prevent  us  falling  into  any  such  error,  and  shew  that 
there  is  absolute  identity  of  form  in  the  two  classes  of  words.^ 
The  differences  in  the  mode  of  inflecting  these  words  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  being  merely  particular  instances  of  laws  which 
operate  generally  in  the  two  languages,  the  observation  of  them 
directs  attention  to  those  laws,  and  thus  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  some  important  philological  principles.^ 

The  superiority  of  the  method  explained  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture  and  training  can  hard^ 
ly  need  to  be  pointed  out,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  it  would 
deserve  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  established  mode. 

In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  nothing  dogmatically,  but  rests 
upon  a  broad  basis  of  induction ;  and  although  the  reasons  for 
many  of  the  rules,  or  rather  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest, 
may  not  be  laid  before  the  student  at  the  threshold,  where 
they  would  only  bewilder  him,  yet  they  are  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced if  necessary,  whenever  any  more  than  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent pupil  may  seek  for  explanation  or  proof,  and  the  advanced 
pupil  is  specially  directed  to  the  consideration  of  principles. 


^  See  Dr.  Latham's  paper  on  Eth- 
nology and  Philology,  p.  199^  GatticcU 
Muuum,  No.  XII. 

^  The  forms  of  these  substantives  in 
Greek  aooomit  for  the  double  form  ((te 
and  ^f }  of  the  oorresponding  class  of 
words  in  Latin,  and  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  same  word :    Ump9i  had 


evidently  another  form,  tempii;  hence 
temp^r'ie,  tempir-a, 

^  The  Chammaire  Compar^e  of  Raj- 
nouard  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  crude  form  system,  which 
are  the  more  striking  as  the  author  doea 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it. 
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The  value  of  such  a  plan  in  exercising  the  reasoning  facultj 
can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  for  as  logic  is  the  same,  to  what- 
ever subject  it  is  applied,  he  who  learns  to  reason  logically  on 
one  subject  will  have  the  power  of  doing  so  in  refianence  to  all. 
That  the  ordinary  systems  of  instmction  fidl  to  accomplish  this 
important  object,  no  one  who  is  an  attentive  observer  either  of 
private  or  of  public  life  can  avoid  inferring.  In  no  acquirement 
are  our  counti'ymen  more  deficient  than  in  the  power  of  reason- 
ing correctly ;  not  a  single  newspaper  but  will  afford  some  il« 
lustrations  of  weak  illogical  argumentation ; — ^whether  we  read 
the  debates  in  our  legislature,  or  glance  over  the  discussions  of 
less  important  public  bodies — ^boards  of  guardians,  assemblies  of 
county  magistrates,  or  parish  vestries, — everywhere  there  is 
displayed  the  same  incapacity  for  keeping  close  to  the  subject, 
for  avoiding  or  detecting  the  grossest  Mlacies,  and  for  arriving 
at  legitimate  conclusions  from  admitted  premises.^  What  are 
called  "  the  principles"  of  numerous  and  influential  parties  in 
the  state,  are  often  mere  collections  of  repeatedly  exploded  £el1- 
lacies,  which,  however,  whether  believed  in  or  not,  are  confi- 
dently repeated  from  day  to  day  and  fi*om  year  to  year,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  self-evident  propositions.  A  system  of  edu- 
cation that  should,  in  any  degree,  tend  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  would  confer  a  boon  upon  the  country,  the  practical 
effects  of  which  would  soon  be  felt  in  the  removal  of  many 
hindrances  to  progress  and  improvement. 

Without  correct  premises,  however,  the  most  powerfiil  logic 
can  never  lead  to  correct  conclusions, — nay,  in  such  a  case,  the 
more  sound  the  reasoning,  the  less  chance  is  there  8t  arriving 
at  the  truth.  This  is  no  reproach  to  logic,  the  only  concern 
of  which  with  the  premises,  is  to  deduce  firom  them  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  The  discovery  of  truth,  for  not  accomplish- 
ing which,  many  writers,  and  among  them  Locke,  (  Understand^ 
ing^  Book  iv.  chap.  17.)  have  condemned  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
is  to  be  made  by  carefiil  observation,  complete  analysis  and  ac- 
curate discrimination.  The  great  obstacles  to  the  discovery  both 
of  physical  and  of  moral  truth  are  the  confused  and  indistinct 
habits  of  thought  which  the  common  systems  of  education  not 


^  A  oelebntod  French  author,  writ- 
ing  about  eighty  years  agOj  says  of  Lon- 
don^ ''  ]a  ville  de  TuniverB  oit  Ton  debite 


)(?8  pins  manyaiBes  nouTellen,  et  les  plus 
mauTaia  ndaonDomeiitM  mir  lea  nouTel- 
lea  lea  plua  fJaoaaea.'* 
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merely  suffer  to  grow  up,  but  positively  engender  and  foster. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  instances  have  already  been  given, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  teaching  languages  is  one  that  makes 
the  pupil  take  similarity  for  identity,  and  thus  paves  the  way 
for  the  admission  into  his  mind  of  innumerable  errors.  Besides, 
it  affords  him  scarcely  any  opportunity  to  analyse  and  compare, 
the  only  means — it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — of  producing 
that  clearness  and  precision  of  ideas  which  can  alone  lead  to 
truth  or  secure  from  error.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  made  appa- 
rent that  the  system  of  education  here  advocated  is,  in  these 
respects,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ordinary  one — that  strict 
analysis  and  constant  comparison,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
differences  and  agreements,  are  the  bases  on  which  it  rests. 

A  mind  thus  trained  is  eminently  fitted  for  success  in 
higher  and  more  arduous  studies  than  that  of  language — ^the 
pursuit  that  is,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted  of  any  for  fomishing 
the  means  of  preliminary  intellectual  education ;  nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  any  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  discipline 
vnll  become  a  mere  word-monger,  like  those  narrow-minded 
pedants  whose  exclusive  admiration  of  classical  literature,  and 
inability  to  appreciate  any  kind  of  merit  unconnected  with  their 
own  £Etvourite  pursuits,  have  brought  so  much  discredit  upon 
philology.  The  intellect  that  has  been  taught  to  seek  for 
general  principles,  to  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty,  to  strive 
for  distinctness  in  all  its  thoughts,  and  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  every  word  it  employs,  will  crave  after  knowledge 
of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  inflections  and  syntactical  rules, 
— ^will  endeavour  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  to  live 
again  in  thought  with  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
whose  writings  will  unfold  for  it  their  copious  stores  of  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  wisdom,  which  will  again  become  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  consideration,  the  study  of  the  mere  verbal  formula  in 
which  they  are  expressed  being  reduced  to  its  proper  and  sub- 
ordinate place. 

Such  are,  as  I  believe,  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
new  system  offers  to  those  who  will  accept  them,  and  they  are 
of  a  magnitude  that  would  be  an  ample  reveard  for  any  labour 
it  maybe  necessary  to  undergo  in  endeavouring  to  secure  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the /^rocfieoZ  difficulties 
that  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this  system,  and  of 
its  general  introduction  into  schools. 
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And,  first,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  too  much  to  e:q>6ct 
that  teachers  who  have  studied  and  taught  on  a  totally  different 
plan  should  abandon  a  method  which  they  have  followed  per- 
haps for  many  years,  and  embrace  the  new  system,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which,  granting  them  to  exist,  cannot  become  avail- 
able for  them  without  much  exertion  and  the  destruction  of 
long  established  habits  and  modes  of  thought  and  speech: 
and  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  compensate  them  for  so  many 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  consequences  ? 

To  this,  the  answer  is  twofold.  The  educator  is  morally  re- 
sponsible for  his  methods  of  procedure  and  their  influence  upon 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  care.  He  who  looks  upon  his 
profession  of  teacher  as  a  mere  source  of  income,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  ease,  is  unworthy  to  be  a  nciem- 
ber  of  that  profession  which  ought  to  be  emphatically  libaraij 
and  will  never  take  its  proper  place  in  the  van  of  society,  until 
its  members  learn  to  rise  above  sordid  and  petty  considerationa, 
and  clearly  perceiving  the  nobleness  of  the  work  to  which  they 
are  called,  acquire  true  dignity  firom  the  contemplation. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  difficulty  attending  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  encounter  and  overcome  it :  why  is  he  voluntarily 
a  teacher,  if  he  is  not  able  and  willing  to  do  so  ?  By  the  fieust 
of  assuming  such  a  title,  he  has  virtually  bound  himself  to  so- 
ciety to  be  its  guide  and  pioneer  in  the  paths  of  improvement ; 
and  he  will  shamefiillyfail  in  the  performance  of  his  engagements, 
if  the  prospect  of  a  little  trouble,  or  the  dread  of  interference 
with  his  established  notions,  cause  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  cry  for  progress. 

Reward  will  not  be  wanting  to  those  who  conscientiously  and 
boldly  undertake  the  task.  In  their  daily  and  hom*ly  occupa- 
tion, the  continual  observation  of  its  beneficial  efiects  will  be 
an  unfaiUng  source  of  the  truest  gratification ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  self-approval  and  respect  that  invariably  attend  the  due 
performance  of  duty,  will  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  enjoyment. 

In  the  particular  case  at  present  under  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  &t  more  apparent  than  real :  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  is  the  same  whether  it  is  taught  on  the 
new  or  the  old  system ;  this  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  means^ 
not  directly  of  ^Tuia— of  form,  not  of  substance,  I  have  no  he- 
sitAtion  in  asserting  that  any  one  who  is  competently  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Latin  or  Greek  may  make  himself  master  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  crude  form  system  in  one  day ;  for,  like  all 
theories  founded  in  nature  and  &et,  it  is  extremely  simple,  eg 
much  so  that  when  stated,  it  appears  self-evident,  and  not  until 
we  discover  its  numerous  and  important  consequences,  are  its 
true  value  and  magnitude  duly  appreciated.  When  a  person 
who  has  studied  on  the  ordinary  plan  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  system,  he  is  not  required  to  cast  away  any 
knowledge,  but  merely  to  regard  what  he  has  already  learnt 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  to  convert  the  technical  terms  of 
the  old  system  into  the  equivalent  terms  of  the  new.  I  can  speak 
from  experience  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  this  maybe 
done,  attributable,  as  I  believe,  to  the  simplicity,  naturalness, 
and  good  sense  which  characterize  the  crude  form  system. 

I  have  many  times  seen,  also,  with  how  little  difficulty  a  boy, 
who  has  made  some  progress  in  Latin  or  Greek  according  to 
the  usual  method,  may  be  initiated  into  the  other,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to  apply  his  previously  acquired  knowledge  as  readily, 
after  a  short  time,  as  other  boys  in  the  class,  who  have  studied 
on  the  crude  form  system  from  the  commencement.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done,  is  to  explain  clearly  what  a  crude  form  is, 
and  then  give  to  the  pupil  the  following  table  for  the  Latin 

language : — 

NouNB. 


Crude  Forms  in 

a 

0 

. 
t 

u 

e 

a 

e 

u 
. 
1 

correspond  to  the 

1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 

1st 
2d 
3d 

4th 

Declension. 

or  any  consonant 

Crude  Forms  in 

Verbs. 
correspond  to  the 

Conjugation. 

or  any  consonant 

A  similar  table  may  be  made  for  Greek. 

If  a  person  can  decline  a  noun  when  he  knows  to  which  de- 
clension it  belongs,  this  table  will  enable  him  to  perform  the 
same  process  upon  the  corresponding  class  of  crude  forms,  and 
also  to  determine,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  what  is  the 
crude  form  of  any  given  word.     If,  for  in&tsxL<&^^\\!^Vsjcs^^^^Mfefi^ 
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custodilma  belongs  to  the  3d  declension,  and  comibus  to  the  4tli, 
the  table  shews  that  the  crude  form  of  the  one  must  be  custody  (or 
etistodi,^^)  and  of  the  other  comu.  The  suflSciency  of  this  means 
for  connecting  the  two  systems  has  been  repeatedly  put  to  the 
test  with  pupils  of  all  ages  and  capacities,  and  it  has  never  been 
found  to  fail :  to  teachers,  it  famishes  the  key  which  will,  if 
properly  used,  admit  them  with  fiwjility  into  all  the  arcana  of 
the  crude  form  system. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  means  and  appliances  for  study* 
ing  this  system,  and  for  its  introduction  into  schools,  now  ex- 
ist ?  To  this  question  an  answer  only  partially  in  the  affir- 
mative can  be  given.  A  list  will  be  found  in  the  note  below  of 
all  the  works  on  the  crude  form  system  known  to  me,  and  of 
sources  of  information  respecting  it.**    It  must  be  admitted 


"^  For  this  ambiguity,  the  old,  not  the 
new,  system  is  accountable,  as  it  arises 
firom  the  incorrect  classification  which 
pats  together  two  classes  of  words,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  so  many  re- 
spects as  crude  forms  which  end  in  e<m' 
9onanti,  and  those  which  end  in  t,  (al- 
though it  is  true  the  two  forms  are  fre- 
quently confounded  both  in  nouns  and 
Terbe,)  neglecting  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  words 
rektively  to  their  inflections  ;  namely, 
whether  they  have  consonantal  or  vowel 
terminations. 

**  1.  Professor  Key's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 

2.  Allen's  Etymological  Analysis  of 
Latin  Verbs. 

3.  Robson's  Constructire  Latin  Ex- 
ercises. 

4.  Allen's  ConstructiTe  Greek  Exer- 
cises. 

5.  Hardy's  Anabasis  of  C3rm8| — con- 
taining the  first  six  Chapters  of  the  Ist 
Book,  with  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words. 

The  foUowing  works  are  partially  based 
upon  crude  forms. 

6.  Thiersch's  Greek  Grammar. 

7.  Kii      r's  Greek  Granmiar. 

8.  The  BromsgroTe  Greek  Grammar.* 


Information  respecting  crude  forma  will 
be  found  in, 

9.  Articles  in  Nos.  5,  9,  10,  16,  18, 
20,  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  educa- 
tion. 

10.  « On  teaching  Greek,"  ia  tb* 
first  publication  of  the  Central  Sodet/ 
of  Education. 


*  Id  this  work  all  the  lists  of  words  oon- 
to/a  the  nom.  sing,  of  noiini  and  tYis  \»\ 


pencil  of  Terbt,  but  in  the  paradigns  tke 

crude  forms  also  are  generally  givfiu  Like 
most  attempts  at  compromise,  this  gram- 
mar is  wanting  in  simplicity  and  eonris- 
teney.  The  departure  from  the  orade  fona 
system  is  very  glaringly  shewn  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  book  headed,  **  Classes  of 
Words,*^  **  Roots/*  in  which  a  close  adher- 
ence to  it  would  have  been  extremely  use- 
ful. It  is  strange  to  read  in  the  preface,  a 
sentence  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
grammar  applies  the  system  more  thorongUy 
than  other  books,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  only  "  partially  adopted.**  There  is, 
I  believe,  a  Latin  grammar  by  the  same 
author,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  writ- 
ten on  a  similar  plan. 

In  the  later  editions  of  Amold*s  Exer- 
cises on  Latin  Prose  Composition,  an  awk- 
ward approach  is  made  to  the  use  of  the 
crude  forms  of  verbs;  the  crude  form  of  the 
perfect  is  really  given,  but  not  that  of  the 
imperfect;  and  of  the  perleet  participle, 
neither  the  nom.  sing,  nor  the  crude  form 
if  printed,  bntamutOated  representative  of 
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that  there  is  no  complete  set  of  books  yet  published  on  this 
plan ;  and  that  in  Greek,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
instruction.  Still  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  strictly  ele- 
mentary works  even  for  the  study  of  Greek ;  any  one  who  shall 
go  through  the  books  numbered  4  and  5,  will  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  the  crude  form  system,  and  able  to 
make  use  of  books  written  on  the  ordinary  one. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  desiderata  are  a  Latin  and 
a  Greek  dictionary ;  the  former,  there  is  a  probability,  will 
shortly  be  fiirnished  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Key  ;^  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reason  why  a  Greek  crude-form 
Lexicon  has  not  already  been  published,^  is  the  fact  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  slow  progress  of  the  system,  there  has  been  no  in- 
ducement to  any  publisher  to  undertake  such  a  work,  which 
would  not  long  be  wanting  were  there  a  demand  for  it.^ 
Meantime,  both  the  exercise  books  here  mentioned  contain 
very  copious  vocabularies  of  the  crude  forms  of  all  the  words 
used  in  them,  so  that  they  are  quite  independent  of  dictionaries, 
being  in  every  way  complete  in  themselves  ;  and  each  of  them 
comprizes  most  of  the  principal  roots  of  the  language  to  which 
it  serves  as  an  introduction.  Moreover,  a  few  simple  rules  will 
enable  a  person  taught  on  the  crude  form  system  to  use  the 
ordinary  dictionaries,  and  to  ascertain  the  crude  forms  of  words 
by  means  of  the  data  they  afford.  For  example,  the  crude 
forms  of  Latin  verbs  may  be  found  by  striking  off  the  final  o 
or  or  of  the  first  person  singular,  which  is  printed  in  dictiona- 
ries ;  e.  g.  studeo,  C.  F.  atude;  duco,  C.  F,  due;  sequor^  C.  F.  aequ. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  when  the  verb  ends  in  a,  that 
vowel  being  absorbed  in  the  personal  termination.     But  in  such 


*"  Vide  Preface  to  his  Grammar, 
page  10. 

^  I  have  heard  that  Pape's  Greek 
Lexicon,  published  in  Germany,  is  either 
on  this  system,  or  professes  to  give  the 
stems  of  words. 

*^  Such  a  Lexicon  would  at  least  be 
free  from  many  errors  of  derivation 
that  exist  in  the  Greek  Lexicons  com- 
monly used  in  this  country:  for  instance, 
not  only  Donnegan,  but  even  Liddcll 
and  Scott  derive  K^i  from  the  future  of 
f;^-«,  and  by  so  doing,  entirely  conceal 
its  oonnezion  with  tht  Tery  Urge  claas 


of  substantives  formed  from  verbs  by 
the  suffix  wt.  As  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  rough  breathing,  that  may  easily  be 
accounted  for :  the  root  appears  under 
the  two  forms  ri;^  and  i;^:  but  the 
Greek  language,  as  is  well  known,  does 
not  allow  aspirates  to  be  retained  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  same  syl- 
lable, and  drops  the  first  when  the  se- 
cond is  kept :  hence,  the  form  t^^m ; 
but  when  the  last  aspirate  disappears, 
the  first  is  restored  :  hence  the  future, 
U^.t,  (a  7;^r«),  and  h^ice  abo  the  sub- 
BtuitiYe,  V^%  («K  ^x*«^'«V 
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cases,  the  crude  form  may  be  ascertained  firom  the  infimtive, 
which  is  usually  given  among  the  ^'  principal  parts :"  e.  g;  miT' 
vOf  the  C.  F.  of  which  might  be  thought  to  be  serv ;  bat  the  in- 
finitive servare  shews  that  it  is  serva.  A  similar  plan  has  been 
found  efficacious  with  reference  to  all  other  words  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  last  objection  I  shall  notice,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  new  books  into  schools:  either 
this  must  be  done  only  partially,  and  then  some  care  is  requi* 
site  to  prevent  confusion  being  occasioned  by  the  use  of  differ 
rent  books  upon  the  same  subject ;  or  universally,  which  might 
give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  whose  old  books 
would  be  rendered  of  no  further  use.  But  even  this  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  In  public  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  nu- 
merous and  arranged  in  classes,  the  obvious  plan  would  be  to 
adopt  the  new  method  in  classes  commencing  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  need  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  higher  class- 
es ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  change  would 
be  effi^ted  throughout  the  school.  At  the  same  time,  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  new  system  might  with  advantage  be  ex- 
plained to  all  the  classes  without  changing  their  books,  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  crude  form  method  in  the  way  already 
explained.  In  smaller  and  private  schools,  where  the  instruo* 
tion  is  addressed  more  directiy  to  each  pupil,  the  number  of 
scholars  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  classification, 
there  can  be  littie  if  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  to  overcome, 
and  the  change  may  be  made  almost  imperceptibly. 

However  great  may  be  tlie  obstacles  to  the  refonnalioD  for 
which  I  have  been  arguing,  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  trouble  encountered  in  overcoming  them ;  and 
with  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  practical  results  obtained 
from  the  crude  form  system,  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close. 

A  class  of  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  of  ages  varying  fix>m  eight 
to  twelve,  commences  the  study  of  Latin  by  writing  such  exer- 
cises as  are  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  in 
three  months  time,  devoting  twelve  hours  per  week  at  school 
to  the  study,^  its  members  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 


^  A  fourth  part  of  this  time  is  em-  I  serves  to  systematize  the  fhcts  Imml 
ployed  in  stodjing  the  gnaninar,  i*hi^  \  ooa  by  Qiue  from  the  mli^s  of  fennaliQB. 
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all  the  inflections  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  of  the  im- 
perfect tenses  of  the  active  verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  besides 
a  copious  stock  of  the  most  useful  words,  and  some  insight  into 
the  principles  of  derivation,  grammar,  and  concord.  They 
will  also  have  been  led  to  see  the  connexion  between  Latin  and 
their  own  language,  and  this  imparts  a  degree  of  interest  to  the 
study  that  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  diligence.  Li  three 
months  more,  the  rest  of  the  active  and  all  the  passive  tenses 
of  the  indicative,  the  infinitives,  participles,  and  gerunds,  pas« 
sive  as  well  as  active,  and  the  inflections  of  the  pronoims,  will 
have  been  learnt  in  the  same  way,  and  great  additions  made  to 
their  knowledge  of  words  and  of  the  principal  rules  of  syntax. 
At  this  point,  the  class  begins  to  read  Csssar,  aided  at  first  by 
an  interlinear  translation,  with  the  help  of  which  the  pupils 
prepare  their  lessons  at  home,  and  at  school  translate  vivd  voce 
from  the  Latin  text.  Li  this  they  are,  as  has  been  shewn, 
greatly  assisted  by  the  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  they  have 
previously  gained  of  the  vocabulary,  and  by  the  habit  of  ana^ 
lyzing  compound  and  derived  words,  and  of  thus  themselves  as- 
certaining their  literal  meanings.  As  yet  no  exercises  have 
been  written  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  on  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  but  the  latter  are  not  needed  in  reading  Cesar,  and 
as  the  subjunctive  tenses  are  very  simple  in  their  formation^ 
the  pupil  requires  nothing  but  two  or  three  short  rules  in  re- 
ference to  them,  which  may  be  given  in  anticipation  of  the 
rules  in  the  exercise  book.  In  three  months  more,  completing 
the  first  scholastic  year,  the  class  will  have  gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  elementary  course,  which  comprises  all  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  Latin  language,  and  besides  this,  a  body  of  rules  in- 
cluding most  of  the  leading  points  of  its  syntax  wherein  it  differs 
from  our  own ;  the  class  will  also  have  read  a  small  portion  of 
Gsesar's  Gallic  War,  and  have  been  taught  how  to  apply  to  it 
the  principles  of  grammatical  analysis. 

Now  this  is  no  imaginary  sketch,  but  a  fiiithfiil  outline  of 
what  has  repeatedly  taken  place.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
assert  that  this  is  equally  well  accomplished  by  all  the  members 
of  the  class ;  some  no  doubt  there  are  who  fidl  short  of  this 
degree  and  amount  of  attainment,  but  they  are  boys  who  would 
advance  slowly  on  any  system ;  and  even  of  them  it  may  fairly 
be  asserted,  that  what  little  they  have  learnt,  they  really  know, 
and  have  tolerably  distinct  ideas  about  its  rel^voni  \/^  ^^^^x 
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knowledge ;  while  the  intelligent  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
class — ^which  I  believe  will  always  be  found  to  bear  some  ratio 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  reason  is  addressed  and  exercised — 
possesses  an  amount  of  knowledge  clearly  arranged  in  ibeir 
minds^  which  would,  on  the  old  system,  rarely  be  acquired  in 
thrice  the  time. 

Similar  results  are  obtfiined  in  Greek  classes,  which  generally 
begin  to  read  the  Anabasis  about  seven  or  eight  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  study. 

Those  who  remember  the  years  of  dull  uninteresting  drudgery 
which  they  spent  in  endeavouring  to  commit  to  memory  the 
Latin  and  Greek  inflections  by  mere  force  of  continual  repeti- 
tion, and  the  little  aid  they  derived  fix)m  their  previous  labours 
when  they  were  at  length  permitted  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  their  acquirements,  will  admit  that  this  ac- 
count presents  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  their  own  experience : 
should  they  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  ''  too  good  to  be  true," 
I  can  only  say,  put  the  matter  fairly  to  the  test,  and  I  will  un- 
dertake to  predict  that  the  result  will  Ailly  realize  your  just 
expectations. 

The  study  of  the  classics  has  of  late  years  had  many  impugn- 
ers  in  this  country,  and  although  there  is  no  fear  that  it  can 
ever  cease  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  well-arranged  system 
of  education,*^  yet  it  behoves  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  to  exert  themselves  to  remove  every  just 
ground  of  objection  to  so  truly  valuable  a  part  of  the  established 
course  of  study.  The  chief  of  these  are ;  first,  the  vast  amount 
of  time  commonly  expended  upon  it,  which  necessitates  the 


^  Instead  of  a  further  limitation  of 
this  study,  the  true  interests  of  society 
appear  to  me  to  require  that  it  should  be 
greatly  extended:  nothing  would  tend 
more  powerfully  to  ameliorate  the  edu- 
cation of  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  '  to  be  published  at  a  very  moderate  price 
introduction  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  ^    in   '*  Giambers'   Educational  Course.** 


the  great  facilities  given  by  the  cmde 
form  s^'stem  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Latin,  almost  wholly  remore  the 
difficulty.  I  rejoice  to  see  the  aimoinice* 
ment  of  a  series  of  Latin  classioa  about 


into  schools  intended  for  them ;  and  I  I  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direetioo, 

believe  that  when  a  truly  national  sys-  i  and  one  that  may  lead  to  the  study  of 

tem  of  education  shall  be  established,  i  classical  literature  by  many  who  have 

provision  to  this  end  will  certainly  be  j  never  hi^erto  had  the  opportimity  to 


made.   The  hmited  time  spent  at  school  i    enlanre  their  knowledge  and  purify  their 


by  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
has  hitherto  been  an  insuperable  ob- 
gUeh  to  any  saefa  impro^ment*,  but  \ 


tastes  by  means  of  the  writings  of  ih% 
great  men  of  antiquity. 
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omission  of  many  subjects  from  the  school  curriculum,  which 
the  present  state  of  society  renders  it  needful  for  erery  one  to 
know ;  and  secondly,  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  re- 
sult thus  laboriously  obtained.  Both  tiiese  erils  flow  from  the 
same  source — ^the  extremely  defecttve  and  unphilosophical  me* 
thod  commonly  pursued ;  and  both  may  be  remedied  by  boldly 
casting  aside  the  antiquated  systems  of  the  past,  and  making  use 
of  the  means  which  the  larger  experience  and  the  profounder 
yiews  of  modem  learning  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 

J0H5  ROBSON. 


XXXI. 
ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  ROME. 


PART   IV. 

Thb  Capitol. 

Next  to  the  Roman  Forum,  there  is  certainly  no  other  loca- 
lity in  the  ancient  city  of  as  much  interest  to  the  scholar,  or 
with  which  are  associated  so  many  exciting  recollections,  as  the 
Capitol — the  seat  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter Optimus  Maximus,  and  the  heart  of  the  religious  life  of 
republican  Rome,  almost  as  much  as  the  Forum  was  that  of 
the  political.  Until  within  a  veiy  few  years  it  was  the  stand- 
ing reproach  of  Roman  topography,  that  neither  of  these  two 
important  sites  was  determined  with  certainty.  The  one,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  may  now  be  looked  on  as  irrevocably  fixed ; 
the  other  unfortunately  must  be  still  regarded  as  a  question 
subjudice :  for  although  the  opinions  of  topographical  inquirers 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps  are  nearly  unanimous  upon  the  subject,^ 
the  contrary  view  is  still  maintained  by  the  whole  Italian  school. 


>  The  ezoeptioii%ii  apfieans  are  MM. 
Gdttting  and  Zo^^a,  with  whooe  af|^- 
menli  I  am  Mqnaintad  amky  throqgli 
the  medium  of  M.  Pfe«Qer.  H.  Bfaa 
also,  the  prteent  head  of  the  German 

IV.  1  ^ 


ArehMologloal  Instltate  at  Rome,  seemi 
to  have  felt  the  loeai  inj^uenee,  and  is 
become  a  zealous  conTert  to  the  ItaHan 
theorv. 
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who,  OB  this,  as  on  some  other  pomts,  still  cling  tensckmsly  to 
the  views  of  NarcUnL 

Fortunately  the  question  is  one  that  is  at  least  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  for  the  Capitoline  hill  is  so  clearly  defined  by 
nature,  that  its  features  and  boundaries — ^however  they  may  be 
slightly  obscured  by  the  modem  palaces  and  other  edifices  that 
crown  its  summit,  and  by  the  broad  artificial  slope  that  now 
gives  easy  access  to  it  on  the  north — can  be  recognized  even  by 
the  most  careless  observer.  Its  configuration  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular  oblong,  extending  in  a  direction  very  nearly  firom  north 
to  south,  ^  and  rising  near  each  extremity  into  a  more  elevated 
summit,  while  the  two  masses  thus  constituting  the  two  jends 
of  the  hill  are  separated  by  a  depressed  but  nearly  level  space 
of  considerable  extent.  It  is  this  intervening  space,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  to  which  the  term  Inter- 
montium  is  usually  applied  as  its  ancient  designation,  though 
it  appears  that  the  word  is  not  so  used  by  any  classical  autho- 
rity. The  northern  summit — slightly  more  elevated  than  the 
other,^  and  also  somewhat  steeper  and  more  abrupt — is  now 
crowned  by  the  church  of  Ara  Celi :  the  southern  is  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Palazzo  Cai&relli  and  its  gardens,  together  with 
other  adjacent  buildings  and  streets ;  all  of  which,  however,  are 
comparatively  modern,  as  we  know  that  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  hill  was  deserted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century  is  still  described  as  ''  squalida  spinetis  vepri- 
busque  referta."^  In  ancient  writers  we  find  the  distinction 
between  the  two  summits  as  clearly  marked  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  the  one  constituted  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  other  was  the  Capitolium,  properly  so  called,  and 
contained  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  with  those  of  his  kin-* 
dred  deities,  as  well  as  various  other  sacred  edifices.  The  only 
question  in  dispute  is,  which  was  which  ?  did  the  Capitol  oc- 


'  This  is  certainly  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  hill,  but  it  most  be  observed 
that  several  writers  distinguish  the  two 
sununits  as  the  eastern  and  western, 
instead  of  the  northern  and  southern. 

*  The  difRsrence,  however,  it  seems, 
amounts  to  only  ten  feet,  the  pavement 
of  the  church  of  Ara  Celi  being  151 
French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  the  weetem  •ng\e  ctC  tKe 


Monte  Tarpeo  141  feet— Brocclii,£FiMJ^ 
di  Roma,  p.  211. 

^  Poggio,  de  VeuittaU  Fariunw,  p» 
6,  ed.  Paris,  1723.  It  I4>pear8  to  have 
continued  in  much  the  same  state,  or  at 
least  not  to  have  been  occupied  by  any 
buildings  of  consequence,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  axteenth  century.  See 
the  B€$ekreUnmg  der  Skuk  J2o».  rvL 
111.  v^*  i<  ^  S2. 
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eupy  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Caffiirelli,  and  the  Arx  that  of  the 
church  of  Ara  Celi,  or  vice  versd  ?  The  former  opinion,  which 
was  that  of  the  principal  earlier  topographers  down  to  the  time 
of  Donati,  has  been  adopted  both  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Becker  ;* 
while  all  the  modern  Italian  writers  have  followed  Nardini  in 
maintaining  the  latter.  M.  Preller,  who,  in  his  review  of 
Becker's  work,  had  stated  all  the  arguments  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  question  with  great  force  and  clearness,  has  nevertheless 
adopted  that  of  the  German  topographers,  in  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject,  inserted  in  the  first  number  of 
Schneidewin's  Philologus.^  He  has,  however,  apparently  from 
an  excess  of  candour,  pronounced  his  opinion  with  a  degree  of 
diffidence  and  hesitation,  which  scarcely  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  any  of  the  difficulties  or  arguments  opposed  to  it. 

It  must  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  advocates  of 
this  hypothesis  labour  under  one  great  disadvantage, — ^the  de- 
ference so  long  conceded  to  the  authority  of  Nardini,  and  the 
general  reception  of  his  views  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  so 
many  others,  naturally  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  throws  the  whole  onus  prohandi  upon  those 
who  assail  what  is  looked  upon  as  an  established  point.  Where- 
as if  we  approach  the  subject  without  prejudice,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  pHmd  facie  presumption  is  on  the  other  side, 
and  consequently  it  is  on  Nardini  and  his  followers  that  the 
burden  of  proof  devolves.  Of  the  earlier  topographers,  both 
Flavio  Biondo  and  Marliano  held  without  question,  that  the 
Capitolium  was  situated  on  the  southern  summit — a  conclusion 
founded  apparently,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 


*  In  ibis,  as  in  many  other  instancGs, 
It  was  Niebtdir  who  first  reviTed  the 
opinion  of  the  earlier  topographers. 
KiUm,  Guteh.  voL  i.  p.  527,  (558).  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand 
the  modification  of  this  Tiew  introduced 
by  M.  Bunsen,  {BeKkr,  voL  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  18),  who  appears  to  include  in  the 
term  Arx,  all  the  western  or  north- 
western front  of  the  hill,  feeing  the 
Campus  Martius.  In  this  case  the  Arx 
in  its  limited  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Ckpitolinm,  would  hare  no 
natural  or  definite  bomidaries  whatever, 
ai>d  one  does  not  see  how  Hie  term  could 


well  have  come  into  use.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  passages  in  ancient  authors 
that  require  such  an  extension  of  the 
term. 

«  To  this  article  of  M.  Preller's,  and 
to  M.  Becker's  Handbuch,  voL  x.  p. 
385-415, 1  wi^  to  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring the  reader,  for  tiiose  proofe'and 
authorities  which  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  repeat.  All  that  I  have 
attempted  in  the  following  pages  is  to 
reproduce  the  alignments  in  the  form  in 
which  they  appear  to  my  own  mind  the 
most  convincing. 
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tdon  that  the  name  of  the  church  S.  Salvatore  in  Maadmia^  watf 
derived  from  its  position  immediately  below  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Maximus  J  The  name  of  Monte  Tarpeo  is  still  preserved 
both  in  those  of  existing  streets  and  of  churches  founded  early  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  connected  with  the  soutlhem  end  of  the  hill ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Mons  Tarpeius  was  the  site  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  name  certainly  seems  to  have  been  con* 
fined  in  ancient  times  to  that  portion  of  the  hill,  as  dbtinguished 
from  the  Arx. 

If  we  come  now  to  the  more  positive  arguments  derived  from 
the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated 
that  Herdonius  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  point 
nearest  the  Capitol,  entered  by  the  Carmental  gate,  and  made 
himself  master  first  of  the  Capitol,  then  of  the  Arx ;  a  passage 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  former  was  nearer  to  the  river  than  the  latter.®  The  same 
thing  seems  to  result  (though  perhaps  less  clearly,)  from  the 
narrative  of  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls.^  Again, 
the  bridge  thrown  by  Caligula  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitol 
— ^that  is  clearly  the  Capitolium  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  as 
his  object  was  to  reach  the  temple  of  Jupiter — ^is  intelligible 
enough,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  on  the  summit  im- 


^  To  this  tradition — which  has  heen 
■hown  by  M.  Preller  (PkUologui,  p.  95, 
106,)  to  be  already  current  and  gene- 
ral^ received  long  before  the  days 
of  Flavio  Biondo — may,  however,  be 
opposed  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  d-e  Ca- 
pitoliOf  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  one  of  the  church  now  known 
as  Sta  Maria  in  Ara  Celi.  This  cir- 
enmstance,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  induc- 
ed Nardini  himself  to  place  the  Capito- 
Uum  on  that  summit,  (Nardini,  JRoma 
AfUieaf  tonu  ii.  p.  318,)  though  little 
stress  is  now  laid  on  it  by  his  followers. 
The  name  Capitolium  was  certainly  so 
generally  applied  to  the  whole  Capito- 
line  hill  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  in  succeeding  times,  that  it 
can  hardly  have  meant  any  thing  more 
definite  in  this  casew  Niebuhr  and 
Becker,  on  the  other  band,  Vuive  aV 


tempted  to  derive  the  name  Am  CeH 
itself,  from  a  oorroptlon  of  Aree,  whieh 
appears  to  me  utteriy  untenable.  The 
real  origin  of  the  name  is  satisfactori^ 
shown  by  M.  Preller,  (p.  104,)  from 
Casimiro,  the  monkish  historian  of  the 
church  itself. 

'  Dionys.  x.  U.  The  objedMos  thai 
may  be  made  to  this  inference,  are  verj 
fully  brought  together  and  strooglj 
stated  by  M.  Preller,  (p.  83-85,  and 
not  42) ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  their  force  is  such  as  to  reduce  the 
value  of  this  authority  ^  to  a  minimum.'* 

*  Liv.  V.  46,  47.  At  all  events,  the 
account  of  the  landing  of  Cominiua— 
Inde,  qua  protimum  fuit  a  ripa^  per 
preeruptum,  eoque  neglectum  hoetinm 
custodia,  saxum  in  CapHolium  nadii — 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
position  of  the  Capitol  at  the  end  of  the 
VoU  nearert  the  Tiber. 
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mediately  opposite  to  the  Palatine,  while  it  becomes  utterly  in- 
credible on  the  contrary  hypothesis.  If  it  be  objected  to  this 
argument,  that  Caligula  was  in  &ct  a  madman,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  method,  at  least  in  his  architectural  madness, 
as  is  proved  by  the  other  instance  recorded  of  a  similar  extra- 
vagance— his  joining  the  temple  of  Castor  to  the  palace,  which 
is  easily  understood  when  once  the  true  position  of  that  temple 
is  known.  Suetonius  also  expressly  teHs  us  that  this  bridge 
passed  over  the  temple  of  Augustus — ^had  it  crossed  the  Forum 
itself,  as  it  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the  height  of  Ara 
Celi,  he  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it.  The  well 
known  narrative  in  Tacitus  of  the  attack  of  the  Capitol  by  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  certainly  seems  to  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  assault  was  clearly  directed  in  that  instance  against 
the  temple  with  its  immediate  appurtenances,  and  the  Vitellians, 
when  repulsed  in  their  first  onset,  commence  separate  attacks, 
**  juxta  lucum  Asyli  et  qua  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus  adi- 
tur."  Now  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  placed  by  common  consent  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  CapitoUne  hill.'®  But  perhaps  the 
most  decisive  of  all  passages  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Capitolium  on  the  southern  height,  is  that  in  which  Livy  says 
that  a  mass  of  rock  fell  from  the  Capitol  into  the  Vicua  Juga- 
riu8,^^  a  street  which,  beyond  all  question,  led  from  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Forum  round  the  foot  of  the  CapitoUne 
hill  to  the  Carmental  gate.  Almost  equally  conclusive  in  ta^ 
vour  of  the  position  of  the  Arx  on  the  hill  of  Ara  Celi,  is  the. 
statement  of  Ovid,  that  the  temple  of  Concord  (concerning  the 
position  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,)  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  that  of  Juno  Moneta,  for  the  latter  is  placed  by 
numerous  concurrent  testimonies  in  ArceP 


w  See  below,  p.  442. 

"  Liv.  XXXV.  21.  Saxum  ingens, 
uTe  imbribuB,  nve  motu  teme  leviore 
quam  ut  aliquid  sentiretnr,  labefftcta- 
tuin,  in  tioum  Jmgarium  ex  CapiUilio 
proadU,  The  aaine  author  ftlao  speaks 
of  ^  sabetmctionem  saper  .£qiiiiii«fiura 
in  CSapitolio  f*  and  we  learn  from  an- 
other passage  that  the  .£qiiinuelhim 
was  near  the  Vieos  Jngarius,  and  the 
Porta  CarmentaUs. 


^*  Candida  te  niveo  posoit  lux  proxmia 
templo, 
Qua  fert  sublimes  alta  Moneta  gra- 
dus, 
Nunc  bene  prospides  Latiam  Conoor- : 
dia  turbam. — Oyid.  Fcut.  i.  637. 
Aree  quoqu€  in  mmma  Junoni  templa 
Monetc 
Ex  Totomemorant  &eta,  Gamille,  too 
Ante  domus  Manii  luerant. — Id.  ih.  ^\« 
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Without  attempting  to  deny  that  the  force  of  some  of  th 
above  arguments  may  be  weakened,  and  the  expressions  them 
selves  in  some  degree  explained  away,  it  appears  to  me  that  th 
whole  taken  together,  amounts  to  as  conclusive  a  proof  as  th 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  in  the  absence  of  any  exprei 
ataUment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  And  before  we  admi 
the  right  of  the  opposite  party  to  e^'ade  or  explain  away  th 
testimoDies  just  ad(luce<l,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  them  t 
produce  some  strong  evidence  or  presumption  on  their  side  < 
the  question.  The  arguments  by  which  they  have  att«mpte 
to  estabUsh  tbtir  view  arc  thus  summed  up  by  M.  Preller. 

First,  that  the  position  of  Ara  Celi  is  the  grander  and  moi 
imposing  of  tlie  two,  and  therefore  seems  naturally  the  bes 
adapted  for  such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jove.  Bt 
condly,  that  the  Arx  being  designed  for  purposes  of  defenw 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  point  where  it  was  of  most  in 
portance  in  this  respect,  and  that  clearly  was  the  part  of  th 
hill  nearest  to  the  river.  Tliirdly,  that  the  hill  of  Ara  Ce 
corresponds  much  better  than  the  opposite  one  with  the  def 
cription  given  by  Dionysius,  (ill.  <i9.)  of  the  form  and  characte 
of  that  on  which  the  Capitolium  was  situated,  and  which  rer 
dered  necessary  the  great  works  of  that  monarch  to  prepai 
its  foundations.  Fourthhi,  that  we  arc  expressly  told  h 
Cionysius'^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  fronted  to  the  south,  whil 
we  learn  from  other  accounts  that  it  looked  upon  the  Foron 
Fifthly,  that  Vitnivius  directs  that  the  temples  of  Jupitei 
Judo,  and  Minena  should  be  placed  "  in  cxcelsissimo  loco  ; 
and  the  height  of  Ara  Celi  is  the  highest  of  the  two  summit! 
To  these  Canina  adds  an  objection,  drawn  from  the  course  ( 
tlie  Cli^iis  Capitolinus,  which,  according  to  him,  ascended  i 
tlie  tirst  instance  to  the  Intcmiontiuni,  so  that  if  the  temple  ha 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  CafTarelli,  it  could  not  hav 
been  approached  from  the  front  by  the  religious  procession 
which  ascended  the  Clirus. 


That  the  word  Ant  Is  here  to  be  taken 
In  its  strict  mcceptatioD,  (■Ivnys  rather 
doubtTul  when  the  word  is  used  Lij'  a 
poet,)  is  proved  by  l.iyy,  T.  47,  vii.  28j 
de.  dt  Dit.  I.  45  ;  PluL  CamiU.  36. 

The  poudoD  of  the  houae  of  Maulins 
in  th*  Arx,  has  bwn  uwd  as  an  ar^- 
mttxt  to  proTe  that  the  latter  "««b  on 


the  uDie  RUDtnit  *fth  tttt  t«npl«  i 
Jnpiter,  because  it  was  clMil;  ttvta  di 
latter  that  he  repulsed  the  Gash,  aa 
Hanliaa  were  neecMarily  In  hU  «« 
house  at  the  time  when  lie  beud  Si 

"  IV.  61.     )■  flit  r*  aari  rfinrir 
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Of  these  arguments  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they 
bear  a  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  character,  as  compared  to 
those  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  The  first  and  second, 
indeed,  tend  rather  to  prove  where  the  Capitol  and  Arz  ought 
to  have  been  than  where  they  actually  were.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  fiflh,  for  Yitruvius  in  the  passage  cited^^  is  laying 
down  theoretical  rules  for  the  disposition  of  the  edifices  in  a 
new  city,  and  how  little  these  rules  accorded  with,  or  were  de- 
rived from,  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  at  Rome,  is 
evident  fi:om  abundant  instances.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
seem  indeed  rather  to  forget  the  history  of  the  matter,  and  to 
argue  as  if  the  Capitol  had  formed  part  of  the  original  city,  and 
its  site  had  been  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  efiect.  But  if 
the  Arx  already  existed  before  the  time  of  Tarquin,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  did,  and  occupied  one  summit 
of  the  hill,  this  fact  would  at  once  limit  that  monarch  in  his 
choice,  and  lead  him  to  fix  upon  the  other,  even  if  in  some  re- 
spects less  eligible.  The  most  definite  and,  therefore,  the  most 
important  of  the  arguments  just  adduced,  are  imdoubtedly  the 
third  and  fourth,  supposing  them  to  be  as  decidedly  in  their 
fieivour  as  the  advocates  who  bring  them  forward  conceive  them 
to  be.  But  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  this  is  the  case. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  Dionysius^^  would 
seem  at  first  to  require  a  more  abrupt  and  peaked  hill  for  the 
site  of  the  Capitol  than  that  of  Cafiarelli  could  ever  have  been ; 
but  some  laxity  of  expression  may  well  be  allowed  for,  when  we 
remember  that  he  is  describing  a  state  of  things  that  existed 
only  before  the  construction  of  the  temple,  and  must  have  been 
completely  altered  by  the  works  of  subsequent  ages,  if  not  by 
those  of  the  Tarquins  themselves.^^     The  main  point  of  hia 


**  I.  7. — ^dibos  vero  sacris,  quorum 
deomm  nuudme  in  tuteUi  civitas  videtur 
ease,  et  Jovi  et  Junoni  et  MincrvsB  in 
excelossimo  loco,  undo  moenium  maxi- 
ma pars  conspidatur,  arcs  distriboan- 
tur. — It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
we  are  required  to  construe  this  precept 
in  so  strict  a  sense  that  the  tery  kighett 
spot  was  necessarily  to  be  selected,  eyen 
where  the  difference  was  so  small  as  ten 
feet  It  may  be  added,  that  so  far  from 
either  of  thesa  points  being  sLsrated 


above  the  rest  of  the  dty,  the  CapitoKnA 
hill  is  not  so  high  as  either  the  Palatine, 
Esquiline,  or  QuirinaL 

"  III.  69. 

^'  It  is  clear  from  Dionysius  himself^ 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  the  hill  before  Tarquin,  the  summit 
of  it  after  his  time  presented  a  levd 
space  of  considerable  extent ;  and  It  is 
justly  urged  by  M.  Becker,  {ROm, 
Topwfr.  in  JRom,  p.  42,)  as  an  objeetioiL 
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statement,  that  enormous  substructions  were  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  level  foundation  of  the  temple,  is  at  least  as  applicable 
to  the  southern  hill  as  to  the  northern,  for  vast  remains  of  that 
description,  built  of  massive  stones,  have  been  infiBM^discoTered 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Caffiurelli  and  its  gardens.  To  this 
argument  Canina  and  Nibby  oppose  the  fitct,  that  there  are  also 
substructions  on  the  hill  of  Ara  Cell ;  but  they  have  certainly 
not  shown  that  these  are  comparable  in  magnitude  or  extent 
to  those  on  the  opposite  summit,  which  appear  firom  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  left  us  by  Fabretti^^ — an  eye-witness  of  their  ex- 
cavation, and  unfortunately  also  of  their  destruction — ^to  have 
been  well  worthy  to  form  part  of  that  structure  termed  by  Livy,^* 
"  opus  vel  in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendum."  It  is 
remarkable  that  Fabretti  cites,  in  regard  to  these  remains,  the 
very  passage  of  Dionysius  now  alleged  on  the  other  side,  and 
adds,  that  it  agrees  so  perfectly  with  the  vestiges  then  disco- 
vered, as  to  be  decisive  in  regard  to  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween Donati  and  Nardini  concerning  the  site  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  statement  of  Dionysius, 
that  the  temple  itself  fronted  to  the  south,  would  certainly  be 
the  most  cogent  of  all,  if  it  were  certain,  as  allied  by  many 
writers,  that  it  looked  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Forum.  But 
there  is,  in  truth,  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  latter  &ct  beyond 
the  vague  expression  of  Dionysius,  that  the  temple  was  founded 
by  Tarquin  on  a  hill,  overlooking  or  commanding^^  the  Forom^ 
and  some  other  passages  equally  indefinite,  which  indicate  that 
it  was  visible  from  the  Forum.^^    In  this  instance,  again,  some 


18  too  confined  to  have  afforded  space 
for  the  numerous  temples  and  other 
edifices,  besides  that  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  which  we  know  to  have  stood 
in  the  Capitol. 

^'  De  Columna  Trajama,  The  whole 
passage  is  cited  at  full  by  M.  Preller, 
p.  74. 

^"  Ti.  4.  These  words  are  applied, 
not  to  the  substructions  of  Tarquin,  but 
to  those  constructed  after  the  Grallic 
war,  which  appear  to  have  far  exceeded 
them  in  magnificence;  and  to  which 
undoubtedly  the  remains  discoyered  by 
FubretH  belonged.     For  our  |nr««eiit 


purpose,  the  point  is  immaterial,  as  belli 
were  connected  with  the  Capitolium,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

^*  III.  69.  rif  u9't^M.UftiM9  r«r  Ayw^St^ 
ki^fi — the  very  same  expressitm  which 
he  elsewhere  (vii.  35.)  applies  to  ths 
Tarpeian  Rock,  and  therefore  to  the 
southern  summit  of  the  hilL  In  vegaid 
to  the  argument  which  has  been  derired 
strangely  enough  from  a  passage  of  Ci- 
cero, (Or.  in  CatiL  iiu  8.)  that  ear* 
tainly  appears  rather  to  &Tour  the  con- 
trary hypothesis. — See  Becker^  lUkm, 
Top.  in  Bom,  p.  42.  and  Preller,  p.  $7. 
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writers  appeal  to  the  supposed  fitness  of  things  rather  than  to 
any  evidence  of  the  £Gu;t.  A  temple  on  the  hill  of  Ara  Cell, 
and  turned  to  the  south,  say  they,  would  have  the  most  suitable 
situation  possible,  looking  directly  upon  the  Forum,  the  Pala- 
tine, and  the  noblest  part  of  the  city.  All  this  may  well  be 
admitted ;  but  our  present  purpose  is,  not  to  enquire  whether 
the  site  of  the  Capitol  was  well  or  ill  chosen,  but  simply  where 
it  was  situated.  To  the  argument  of  Canina,  deriyed  fi^m  the 
course  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  we  may  answer,  first,  that  the 
direction  of  this  Clivus  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  made  out  as 
he  has  assumed  it  to  be ;  but  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  proces- 
sions did  ascend,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Intermontium,  and 
thus  approached  the  temple  fi:om  the  side,  or  almost  fi:om  the 
back, — we  cannot  pronounce  this  to  be  absurd  or  improbable, 
as  the  very  same  thing  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the  Acropo-^ 
lis  at  Athens. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment, and  still  more  decisively  that  of  testimony,  as  inclining 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  those  who  place  the  Capitol  on  the 
southern,  and  the  Arx  on  the  northern  summit,  that  if  we  are 
not  justified  in  pronouncing  the  matter  to  be  one  fiiUy  decided,*^ 
it  is  rather  in  deference  to  the  authority  than  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  maintain  the  opposite  view. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  I  have  assumed,  that  the  Capi- 
tolium  and  the  Arx  were  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  ancient  writers,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  on 
the  two  summits  of  the  hill  so  clearly  separated  by  nature. 
This  is  admitted  by  both  parties  in  the  controversy,  by  Nardini, 
Nibby,  and  Canina,  as  well  as  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Becker,  and 
Preller.  There  are,  however,  some  passages  which  appear  to 
militate  against  this  conclusion,  and  which  have  in  fiict  led 
Donati  in  former  days,  and  Mr,  Burgess  in  our  own,  into  the 


The  latter  paasage  proyes  at  least  as 
much  for  the  Tarpeian  rock  as  the  tem- 
ple ;  yet  the  former  was  certainly  part 
of  the  aoothem  sommit 

*>  M.  Beeker  yentnres  to  aasome  the 
queatioii  to  be  **  Tbllig  entschieden." 
M.  Preller,  on  the  contrary,  remarks, 
that  we  moat  renomice  all  hope  of  ita 
final  decision,  until  die  ancient  founda- 
tions on  the  one  summit  or  the  other 


have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  which, 
unfortunately,  (as  he  justly  adds,)  is 
never  likely  to  be  the  case.  There  is 
certainly  fittle  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 
source  ;  even  if  the  buildings  which 
now  occupy  the  site  were  removed,  it  is 
probable  that  very  little  still  remains  of 
the  ruins  which  were  visible  in  the  days 
of  Poggio  and  of  Flavio  Bvqcl^^ 
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error  of  placing  both  the  Capitol  and  the  Arx  on  the  san^  sum- 
nut  of  the  hill,  leaving  the  other  both  unnamed  and  unoccupied. 
Hence,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  enquire  rather  more  close- 
ly into  the  usage  of  classical  writers  in  regard  to  these  terma 
— a  point  of  essential  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of  our 
authorities.  All  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  have 
been  so  fully  collected  and  examined  by  MM.  Becker  and  Prel- 
ler,  that  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  recapitulate  their  con- 
clusions. 

First,  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitolium  are  continually  used 
by  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  and  especially  by  Livy — ^who 
wrote  from  the  old  annalists,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  has  evidently  followed  their  accurate  phraseology — as 
two  distinct,  yet  closely  connected  localities,  and  the  two  united 
— Arx  Capitoliumque^ — ^a  phrase  of  repeated  occurrence,  evi- 
deixtly  designate  the  whole  Capitoline  hill.^ 

But,  secondly,  as  that  hill  itself^  from  its  small  extent,  its  in- 
sulated position  and  facility  of  defence,  constituted,  in  &ct,  a 
kind  of  natural  citadel  to  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  it  might  be 
termed  with  propriety  the  Arx^  in  the  general  and  ordinary 
signification  of  the  word,  as  opposed  to  the  more  strict  and  ac- 
curate one.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  occasionally  even  in  Livy,^ 
as  well  as  in  other  prose  writers, — but,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  frequently  in  the  poets. 

Again,  as  the  Capitolium  itself  was  in  great  measure  insu- 
lated by  nature,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  defensible  than  the  Arx 
on  the  opposite  summit,  it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress, 
and  occupied  by  a  garrison  on  occasions  of  danger.     Thus,  on 


"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply 
quotations  in  proof  of  a  fact  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Livy.  See, 
however,  ii.  49 ;  prsetercuntibus  Capito- 
lium arcemquc;  iii.  18,  nuntius  de  arce 
captaCapitoIioque  occupato ;  i  y .  4  5,  ut  ar- 
cem  Capitoliumque  armati  occuparent, 
T.  39,  &c.  So,  also,  we  find,  ''  arcem 
et  Capitolium*'  in  Cicero,  in  CatU.iy,  9. 
The  distinction  is  much  less  clearly 
marked  by  the  Greek  writers  in  gene- 
ral,  but  both  Strabo  and  Dionysius  dis- 
tinctly place  the  Asylum  of  Romulus, 

Stnb,  T.  3,  p.  230 ;  Diony«.  u.  \h\  axvd  \ 


the  latter  author,  elsewhere,  uses  the 
expression,  rnv  r  «u»^»  mm  ri  Kmrn-i^ 
TiiXff,  (tiii.  21.)  precisely  correepond- 
ing  with  the  <*  arcem  Capitoliumque"  of 
Livy.  Aulus  Gellius,  also,  (v.  12.) 
places  the  temple  of  Vejovis  inter  i»rcem 
et  Capitofium, 

'^  Thus,  in  v.  40,  though  he  has  jqst 
before  used  the  terms-  separately — *'  in 
CapitoUum  atque  in  aroem  prgveque- 
bantur,*'  he  adds^  '^  magna  pare  tvnen 
earum  in  arcem  suos  proeecutae  ■oiit^'* 
where  he  evidently  mma$  to  oonvey  ^m 
same  idea. 
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the  approach  of  Hannibal,  we  find  "  pr»sidia  in  Arce^  in  Ca- 
pitolio^  in  muris,  circa  urbei)  ....  ponuntur,"^^  and  on  occasion 
of  a  nocturnal  alarm,  ''  Noctumus  terror  ita  repente  ex  sonmo 
civitatem  excivit  ut  Capitolium  atque  Arx  moeniaque  et  port» 
plena  armatorum  fiierint."**  There  were  thus,  in  fact,  two 
separate  fortresses  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  either  of  which  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  called  Arjc^  had  not  the  term 
been  restricted  by  early  usage  to  the  one  only.  Hence,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  Capitolium  itself  is  frequently  designated 
as  Arx  Tarpeia,  or  Capitolium,^^  a  phrase  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  of  the  confiision  on  this  subject.  But,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  distinctive  epithet  is  applied  in  order  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  the  Arx  in  the  peculiar  sense  that  was  meant. 

Lastly,  as  the  increasing  importance  and  reverence  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  extended  its  influence, 
and  the  Arx  had  long  ceased  to  be  required  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, its  very  name  seems  to  have  fidlen  into  disuse,  and  the 
term  Capitolium  is  applied  by  later  writers  to  the  whole  Mons 
Capitolinus  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  throughout  the  middle  ages.^^ 


•*  Liv.  xxTi.  9. 

**  Id.  Yiii.  37.    See  also  tii.  68yand 
Dionys.  yiii.  21. 

"«  Thus,  in  Virgil,  ^n.  viii.  652,— 

In  summo  custos  Tarpeiat  Manlius 
arcis 

Stabat  pro  templo  ef  CapUolia  oelsa 
tenebat 
And  Propertiu»^ 

Et  sua   Tarpeia  residens  ita  flevit 
ab  arcs 

Yulnera  vidno  non  patienda  Jovi. 

Lib.  IV.  El.  4.  T.  29. 
Again,  when  Ovid  says  {F<ut,  i.  85)^ — 

Jupiter  arce  sua  totum  cum  spectet 
in  orbem, 
it  is  the  citadel  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  the  Ca- 
pitolium, not  the  Arx,  in  its  limited  and 
peculiar  sense,  tliat  is  meant  So,  also, 
Tacitus,  in  his  narrative  of  the  attack 
on  the  Capitol  by  the  Yitellians,  clearly 
uses  the  expression  Arx  Ca^i/o/tita,and 
even  Arx  CapUolii,  (Hia,  in.  69,  71,) 
as  equivalent  to  Capitolium.  Emesti, 
in  his  note  on  this  paasagei  haa  iveU 


I  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
j  usage  of  Tacitus  in  this  respect^  and 
that  of  Liry  and  Cicero.  £v«n  Livy 
has  Arx  Capitolina  for  the  Capitolium, 
(xxviii.  39,)  but  it  is  in  a  case  where 
no  ambiguity  oonid  result  from  it 

"^  At  what  time  this  extension  of  the 
name  came  into  use,  we  cannot  predse- 
ly  determine :  but  M.  Prcller  asserts 
with  confidence,  that  no  passage  can  be 
produced  from  the  writers  of  the  re- 
public or  Augustan  age,  in  which  Capi- 
tolium is  thus  used  for  the  whole  Mons 
Capitolinus.  In  Plutarch,  [Numa,  c.  7.) 
on  the  contrary,  the  confusion  is  com- 
plete ;  and  he  uses  in  succession  the 
words  KminniXttf  and  «»^«,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  very  same  summit  of  the  hill, 
that  on  which  the  Arx  really  stood. 
Servius  (ad  ^n.  xii.  120,)  is  equally 
inaccurate;  and  when  he  says  {adJEn, 
VIII.  652,)  **  Capitolium,  quia  hoc  arcem 
urbis  esse  manifestum  est,"  it  is  olear 
that  he  had  quite  lost  ei^i  «^  ^btf  ^^kr 
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It  is  certainly  not  strange,  that  this  confusion  should  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  two  localities  so^closely  connected  together, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  so  markedly  separated  firom 
all  others,  more  especially  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the 
one  was  at  the  same  time  a  term  of  more  common  and  general 
import.    The  wonder  is,  rather,  that  the  distinction  should  be  so 
strongly  kept  up  as  it  is  in  fact  by  all  the  prose  writers  of  the 
best  ages :  it  is  the  restricted  use  of  the  term  Arx,  not  the  oc* 
casional  laxity  of  its  application,  for  which  we  have  to  account. 
This  marked  distinction  between  the  Arx  and  the  Capitolium, 
seems  to  have  been  derived  not  merely  from  their  local  separa- 
tion, but  was  based  in  part  also  upon  religious  and  even  na^ 
tional  differences.     All  writers  concur  in  representing  the  Ca^ 
pitol  as  founded  by  an  Etruscan  king,  and  the  national  religion, 
of  which  it  became  the  centre,  as  of  Etruscan  origin :  on  the 
other  hand,  many  circumstances  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Arx  was  the  seat  of  Sabine  worship,  and  was  originally  connect* 
ed  with  the  Sabine  city.     Thus,  we  find  it  expressly  mentioned, 
that  Titus  Tatius  had  his  dwelling  in  the  Arx  :*®  it  is  here,  also, 
that  Numa  is  represented  as  taking  the  auspices  previous  to  his 
inauguration  as  king  ;^  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  "  Au- 
guraculum"  was  situated,^ — the  spot  from  whence  the  augurs 
continued  to  take  the  public  auspices  upon  all  important  occa- 
sions, down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  from  whence  they 
issued  forth  along  the  Sacred  Way  to  discharge  their  solenm 
functions  elsewhere.     The  Arx,  also,  and  not  the  Capitol,  was 
the  termination  of  the  Via  Sacra,  which  began  from  the  Sa- 
cellum  Streniae,  a  sanctuary  clearly  of  Sabine  origin,**  and 
which  was  closely  connected  with  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
the  adjoining  sacred  edifices,  all  of  them  among  those  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Numa,  the  representative  of  Sabine  rites 
and  institutions.*^ 


*  Tatiua  in  arce  ubi  nune  est  SBdes 
Jmioiiis  Monetc,  (habitavit.) — Solin.  c 
1. 1  21.    See  also,  Plut  Rom.  20. 

»  Liv.  1. 18. 

»  Paul  Diao.  p.  18,  ed  MttlL 

^  See  Preller  in  the  PkUologut,  p. 
92. 

"  Hino  oritar  eaput  Saene  Visb  ab 
Stmum  Mcelloi  qmepertiiiet  in  Axc«m) 


qua  sacra  quotquot  menaibiis  fenmtnr. 
in  Aroem,  et  per  quam  AngureB  ex  Ar- 
ce profecti  eolent  inaugurare.  Yarr.  ds 
L.  L.  V.  47.  Festna  also  speaks  of  the 
Sacra  Via  as  extending  ^  a  Regis  domo 
ad  saoellnm  Strenis,  et  mrsos  a  Regia 
usque  in  Aroem,"  p.  298,  ed.  Httll. 
The  monthly  ritea  here  aUnded  to,  are 
\  \!tQ\»iVA^  uol  thA  Saora  Idulia,  whieh 
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All  these  circumstances  concur  in  giving  much  probability  to 
the  suggestion  of  Niebuhr — ^more  fiilly  and  definitely  worked 
out  by  Becker,  that  the  northern  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
as  that  nearest  to  the  Quirinal,  (with  which,  also,  it  must  have 
been  more  closely  connected  previously  to  the  excavation  of 
Trajan's  Forum,)  constituted  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  Sabine 
city,  the  existence  of  which,  upon  the  Quirinal  hill,  is  one  of 
the  best  established  facts  of  the  early  Roman  history.  Even  in 
the  legendary  form  which  represents  that  settlement  merely  as 
an  hostile  invasion,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  the  Capi- 
toline hill  occupied  by  the  Sabines.  The  same  records,  what- 
ever they  were,  which  Tacitus  thought  worthy  of  credit  in  re- 
gard to  the  Pomoerium  of  Romulus,  represented  the  Capitoline 
hill  as  added  to  the  city  by  Titus  Tatius.^  This  view  of  the 
subject  at  once  explains  why  Tarquin  should  have  chosen  the . 
southern  summit  of  the  hill  in  preference  to  the  northern,  even 
supposing  his  views  on  the  architectural  question  to  have  en- 
tirely coincided  with  those  of  the  Italian  antiquaries. 

The  remaining  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  may  be  very  briefly  despatched.  The  southern 
summit,  or  Capitolium,  contained,  besides  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  and  those  of  his  kindred  deities,  Juno  and 
Minerva,  whose  cells  were  under  the  same  roof  with  his  own,** 
numerous  other  temples  or  sacred  edifices.  Indeed  the  multi- 
tude of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  Capitolium  having  been  placed  on  the  more 
confined  hill  of  Ara  Celi.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — designated  by  tradition  as 
the  most  ancient  that  existed  at  Rome  (Liv.  I.  10.) — ^which  had 
been  placed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  topographers  firom 
Biondo  down  to  M.  Bunsen,  on  the  height  of  Ara  Celi,  but 
without  any  other  authority  than  tradition.^    M.  Becker  has 


Beem  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
Capitol,  (see  Ambroech.  StudUn  u  At^ 
deutun^eHf  p.  82.)  ;  but  the  Nonalia, 
whieh  we  learn  from  the  expreea  testi- 
mony of  Varro  (ti.  28,)  to  have  been 
held  "  in  Aree." 

**  Tadi.  Ann.  xii.  24.    Foramqne 
Romanom  et  Capitolium  noo  a  Rooralo 


^  Biondo  says  simply  (i.  73) :  **  Ar» 
Coeli  fratrum  B.  Frandsd  eoclesiam,  in 
Feretrii  Jovis  ftmdamentis  extmctam," 
but  the  existence  of  the  tradition  even 
at  an  earlier  period  is  attested  by  the 
curious  manuscript  document  first 
brought  to  light  by  M.  Preller,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  compiled  in  th« 


Bed  a  IHto  Tatio  additom.  year  1409.    The  author  there  telb  us 


•*  Dionya.  it.  61. 


«*  In  St.Vlik\^m  knk^:«».^«o^^ws«^vi3». 
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justly  pointed  out  that  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  '^  in  Capito- 
lio,"  and  especially  in  the  Monumentum  Ancjrranum,  inrhere  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  the  term  applied  in  the  laxer  sense. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  very  small  dimensions — a  mere  chapel 
or  cedicula  ;^  and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  with  many  of 
the  other  temples  which  we  find  mentioned  as  consecrated  in 
the  Capitol:  such  as  those  of  Fides,  Mars,  Venus  £rycina, 
Venus  Victrix,  <fcc.     To  these  Augustus  added  an  sedicula  to 
Mars  Ultor  on  occasion  of  the  recovery  of  the  standards  from 
the  Parthians,^^  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  stately  edifice.     Domitian  also  erected  there 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Gustos,  in  gratitude  for  his  preservation  when 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius.^     Besides  all 
these,  we  find  on  the  same  height  the  Curia  Calabra,  where  the 
Pontiffs  proclaimed  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  the  state  of 
the  calendar  for  that  month ;  and  adjoining  it  the  Cdsa  Hamuli^ 
— a  straw-thatched  hut,  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  imperial  city.     Here  also  was  a  Senaculum,  ^  pro- 
bably like  that  in  the  Forum,  merely  an  open  place, — ^perhaps  a 
portion  of  that  more  extensive  space  frequently  designated  as 
the  Area  Capitolina,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  elevated 
platform  of  considerable  extent,  supporting  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter and  its  appurtenances ;  but  leaving  also  a  free  space  around 
them  sufficient  to  serve  occasionally  for  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  even  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  chariots  around  the  temple.** 
But  this  Area  itself  was  in  great  measure  occupied  by  numerous 
statues  and  altars  of  various  divinities,  so  that  it  is  hardly  an 


Jovis  Feretrii,  ubi  Romulus  primus  sus- 
pendit  spoliade  triumphis  et  opima  dixit, 
et  ideo  locus  vocatus  semper  fuit  Ferfenis, 
a  fero  fen,  et  palatium  Octayiaiii  sem- 
per fuit  in  eodem  Ferfero  semper  deno- 
minatum.  Postea  simul  juncta  ibi  fue- 
runt  duo  alia  templa,  i.  e.  Phocbi  ct 
Carmentis,  ubi  OctaTianus  vidit  vi- 
■ionem  adrentus  Christi  per  sibyllam 
Tiburtinara  sibi  monstratam."  I  have 
quoted  tlie  passage  at  full,  that  the  rea- 
der may  judge  for  himself  of  the  vahie  of 
this  authority. 

*•  Dionys.  it.  34.    See  also  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  on  the  coins  of  Marcel- 

I 

linuff.    (Morell.  Qattdla^  tab.  1.  fig.  1.)      tenable. 
^  Tin's  «(HcuIa  muAt  not^  oonto^Yv^- 


ed  with  the  great  temple  to  Mars  Ultor, 
dedicated  by  Augustus  in  his  Fonnn, 
as  already  mentioned.   Part  iii.  p.  120. 

»  The  details  and  authorities  relat- 
ing to  all  these  buildings  are  fully  eol- 
lected  by  M.  Becker.  (Handbuch.  i. 
p.  402 — 408.) 

w  Liv.  XLT.  27. 

^  This  subject  has  been  ftilly  iiiTW- 
tigated  by  M.  Preller  (p.  80--82  and 
107),  who  has  shown  that  Ae  hypothe- 
sis of  some  writers  who  would  place  the 
Area  Capitolina  in  the  inter?al  betweea 
the  two  hills,  neariy  on  the  site  of  the 
del  Campidnglio,  is  wholly  un- 
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exaggeration  when  we  are  told  that  the  images  of  all  the  gods 
were  worshipped  in  the  Capitol."** 

The  Arx,  on  the  contrary,  received  few  additions  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  it  had  possessed  from  a  very  early  period.  Be- 
sides the  Auguraculum  and  the  Temple  of  Jano  Moneta,  already 
mentioned,  we  find  only  a  temple  of  Concord,  built  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  U.  C.  536.  Connected  with  the  Temple  of 
Juno  was  the  Officina  Monetae,  which  apparently  continued  to 
be  the  office  of  the  public  mint  throughout  the  republican  period. 
At  what  time  it  was  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Coliseum,  where  we  find  it  under  the  later  emperors,*^  is  uncer- 
tain. 

The  interval  between  the  two  hills,  now  rendered  so  con- 
spicuous by  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  with  the  three  palaces 
that  surround  it,  was  comparatively  neglected  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  as  the  situation  assigned  fay  uni- 
versal tradition  to  the  Asylum  of  Romulus,  the  memory  of 
which  was  preserved  in  later  times  by  a  spot  or  small  space  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  to  prevent  its  sacred  character 
from  affording  a  refuge  to  malefactors.  The  Asylum  was 
placed,  as  we  are  told,  "inter  duos  lucos,"**  originally  the 
woods  that  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hill  on  each  side  of  it. 


^  It  was  probably  this  multiplicity  of 
statues  that  gave  rise,  among  the  nu- 
merous other  fables  circulated  in  the 
middle  ages  concerning  the  Capitol,  to 
tlie  curious  narration  preserved  in  the 
Mirabilia  Romie ;  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  already  current  as  early  as 
the  8th  century,  since  it  is  alluded  to  by 
Cosmas,  a  Greek  writer  of  that  date, 
(apud  Mai,  Spicilegium  Rom.  t.  ii.  p. 
221.)  M.  Preller  lias  also  found  it  in 
a  MS.  of  the  llth  century ;  and  as  it 
may  possess  the  advantages  of  novelty 
for  some  readers,  I  give  it  here  as  pub- 
lished  by  him  in  its  original  form: — 
**  Miracnhmi  primum  Capitolium  Roms, 
ttttius  quam  civitaa  dvium.  £t  ibi  con- 
secratio  statuarum  omnium  gentium 
qum  scripta  nomina  in  pectore  gentis, 
enjns  imaginem  tenebant,  gestabant,  et 
tintinnabohuD  in  ooUo  unioscignsqiie 
status  ent,  et  laeardotes  die  ac  nocte 
semper  vidbos  vigilantM  eaa  eustodie- 


bant,  et  qua  gens  in  rebellionem  con- 
surgere  conabatur  oontra  Romanum 
imperium  statua  illius  commovebatur, 
et  tiutinnabnium  in  collo  illius  rcsona- 
bat  ita,  ut  scriptum  nomen  oontinno 
sacerdotes  principibus  deportarent,  et 
ipsi  absque  mora  exercitum  ad  repri- 
mendam  eandem  gentem  dirigorent." 

^  In  the  Notitia  we  find  in  the  third 
region  '^Monetam,  Amphitheatmm :" 
and  it  appears  that  the  existence  of  the 
mint  in  this  region  under  tlie  emperors 
is  farther  confirmed  by  inscriptions. 
See  the  valuable  commentary  annexed 
by  M.  Preller  to  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  Notitia,  (Dm  Regionen  der  8tadt. 
Rom.  8vo.  Jena  1846,)  which  has  ap- 
peared since  I  vrrote  the  preceding 
articles  on  Roman  Topography,  and  haft 
satisfied  almost  all  that  we  can  require 
in  regard  to  the  Regionarii. 

^  Liv.  T.  8 ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  8 ;  Dionye. 
II.  16. 
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vestiges  of  which  were  preserved  down  to  a  late  period,  as  th^ 
Lucus  Asyli  is  mentioned  as  something  still  existing  in  the 
reign  of  Vitellius.^  In  the  same  situation  was  also  the  temple 
of  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  a  deity  whose  worship  appears  to  have 
been  derived  firom  the  oldest  Latin  religion.** 

The  front  of  this  intervening  space  towards  the  Forum  was 
occupied  by  the  only  edifice  on  the  Capitoline  hill  of  which  any 
considerable  remains  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  time — ^the 
Tabularium,  or  office  in  which  the  records  and  archives  of  the 
state  were  deposited.  The  destination  of  this  building — ^the 
massive  arches  of  which,  and  the  still  mord  massive  substruc- 
tions that  support  them,  present  a  most  imposing  aspect,  as 
viewed  from  the  Forum — ^would  have  been  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inscription  recording  its  dedication, 
which  was  still  visible  from  the  days  of  Poggio  to  those  of  Nar- 
dini,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  erected  by  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  in  U.  C.  676,  at  the  same  time  that  he  restored 
the  Capitol,  after  its  conflagration  under  Sylla.*®  It  is  doubt- 
less to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  these  remains  having  been 
made  use  of  as  the  foundations  of  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore, 
(erected  by  Pope  Boniface  IX.  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,)*^  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
this  interesting  relic  of  republican  Rome. 

The  only  remaining  point  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Capitoline  hill,  is  the  position  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  particular  part  of  the  precipitous  circuit  of  the  hill, 
from  which  criminals  were  thrown.  This  was  generally  placed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  either  towards  the  Piazza  Mon- 
tanara,  or  above  the  Tor  de'  Specchi ;  the  latter  site,  which  was 
adopted  by  Donati,  being  confirmed  by  the  existence,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  a  church  named  Sta  Caterina  sub  TarpeiOy  and 
by  the  name  of  Vicolo  di  Rupe  Tarpea,  still  borne  by  a  small 


**  Tacit  Hist,  iii.  71. 

*»  Vitniv.  IV.  8.  §  4;  A.  GelL  t.  12; 
Fast  Pnenest  ap.  OrelL  Inter,  Tom. 
11.  p.  886.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xvi.  79,)  less 
accurately  speaks  of  it  as  ''in  arce." 
Concerning  the  worship  of  Vedios,  see 
Ambrosch.  Studien  u  Andeutun^en,  p. 
261,  &c.  There  was  another  temple  of 
Vedius  in  the  Insula  Tiberina :  both  are 
iDentioned  in  the  FotH  PrcmMtim. 


^  The  inscription  is  thus  giren  by 
Gruter,CLXx.  6:  Q.  LVTATIVS.  Q.  F. 
Q.  N.  CATVLVS.  COS.  SVBSTRVC- 
TIONEM.  ET.  TABVLARIUM.  EX- 
S.  C.  FACIVNDVM.  COERAVIT. 

^  It  is  singular  that  M.  Preller  (p. 
94,  note  71,)  appears  to  hare  OTerlooked 
the  express  testimony  of  Flavio  Biondo 
to  this  fact — {Bama  IntUmr,  lib.  t* 
%1%,^.1%<,«&.BMiU  1559.) 
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street  or  alley,  from  whence  an  overhanging  mass  of  the  cliff, 
under  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Cafiarelli,  is  generally  shown 
to  strangers  as  the  Tarpeian  rock.  But  the  antiquity  of  the 
name,  as  applied  to  this  little  street,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  the 
name  of  the  church  may  well  have  referred  to  the  Tarpeian 
hill,  an  appellation  which  was  certainly  not  unknown  in  the 
middle  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  niune  of  the  modern  Via 
di  Monte  Tarpeo,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  is 
certainly  of  little  authority,  as  the  street  itself  cannot  be  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  justly  pointed  out  by 
M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  who  was  the  first  to  call  in  question 
the  received  views  on  this  subject,  that  the  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  which  describe  the  execution  of  Manlius  and  Cassius, 
clearly  point  to  the  place  of  punishment  as  visible  from  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  that  we  must  therefore  look  for  it  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  the  Palatine.*®  This  view,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  M.  Bunsen,  may  now  be  looked  on  as 
clearly  established.  The  precipitous  cliff  beneath  the  Palazzo 
Mariscotti  (now  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute) has  been  fixed  on  as  the  exact  site  of  the  memorable 
spot ;  but  the  natural  configuration  of  the  rock  has  probably 
undergone  so  many  changes,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
now  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  rock  with  too  much  pre- 
cision.** 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  any  de- 
tailed history  of  the  Capitol  during  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
successive  vicissitudes  which  reduced  it  again  from  its  state  of 
golden  splendour  to  almost  the  same  condition  in  which  Virgil 
represents  it  in  the  days  of  Evander :  from  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  emerge  once  more  into  its  present  magnificence.  The 
general  outlines  of  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  Betchrei- 
hung  der  Stadt  Rom. :   and  the  documents  and  authorities  of 


^  The  puBEges  cited  from  Diony- 
81118  (yii.  35,  Tin.  78,)  and  Plutarch, 
{CamiU,  36,)  Beem  to  me  decisive  in  fa- 
vour of  this  view.  M.  Becker  has, 
however,  in  this  instance,  returned  to 
the  old  opinion,  Handhuck,  i.  p.  411 ; 
and  see  the  controversy  between  him 
and  M.  Urlichs  on  this  point, — R&m, 
Topo^,  in  Leiptig,  p.  66-6d ;  Zur  JRihn. 

IV. 


Topogr,  p.  54.     M.  Preller  Ims  followed 
M.  Bunsen. 

^  Thus  Flavio  Biondo  mentions  the 
fall  of  a  part  of  the  rock  in  his  own 
time, — Sub  sazo  rupis  Tarpeiae  cujua 
pan  maxima  domus  amplse  magnitudi- 
nis  lequiporanda  proximis  dicbus  col* 
lapea  est. — Rom,  Itutaur.  ii.  58. 
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the  middle  ages  hare  been  eoUeoted  and  illostrated  with  1 
greatest  diligence  by  M.  Preller,  who  has  left  but  little  for 
ture  writers  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  ( 
pitol.** 

E.   H.   BUKBURT 

(  Will  be  cantinnedJ) 


XXXII. 
MISCELLANIES. 
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1. — On  the  Site  of  the  Statue  op  Vertumnus  and  the  Babilk 

Sempronia. 

The  position  of  these  two  objects  is  by  no  means  an  unimporl 
point  in  Roman  topography ;  especiaUy  as  it  also  involyes  the 
described  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  The  site  assigned  to  them  by 
Becker  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  {Handb,  der  ROnu  Al 
thumer^  vol.  i.  p.  308,)  appears  to  me  far  from  unassailable ;  and 
Mr.  Bunbury,  in  his  able  analysis  of  Becker's  labours,  has  tone 
the  point  but  lightly/  the  following  brief  remarks  may  not,  perhi 
be  deemed  altogether  superfluous. 

The  foundation  of  the  Basilica  is  thus  recorded  by  Livy:  '^ 
Sempronius  ex  ea  pecunia  quae  ipsi  attributa  erat,  cedes  P.  Afri( 
pone  Veteres  ad  Vertumni  Signum,  lanienasque  et  tabemas  ooigu 
tas  in  publicum  emit,  basilicamque  faciendam  curavit,  qusB  poi 
Sempronia  appellata  est"  (xuv.  16.)  That  the  statue  of  Vertum 
here  alluded  to  stood  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (or  Turaiius)  leading  fi 
the  Velabrum  to  the  Forum,  is  agreed ;  the  only  question  being 
which  end  ? — and  consequently,  whether  the  Basilica  was  near 
Velabrum  or  near  the  Forum?    M.  Becker  adopts  the  former  site. 


"*  One  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions  of  M.  Preller  to  our  knowledge 
in  this  respect,  is  derived  from  the  MS. 
authority  already  cited,  (see  note  35,) 
which  directly  connects  the  name  and 
position  of  the  church  of  S.  Salvator  in 
Maximis  with  the  ruins  then  still  exist- 
ing on  the  hill  above,  which  are  al- 
luded to  by  Poggio  and  Flavio  Biondo, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  have  been  those  of  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove.  ^  In  sonmiitate 
arcis  »  latere  porticfis  Crinomm  fuit 
templum  Jovis  OpUnu  Maximi*,  i.  «. 


supra  cortem  dominie  Hitrims,  ^ 
adhu€  iotis  de  eo  appareif  et  intrc 
vocatur  Salvator  in  maximinis"  (: 
Again :  **  Ubi  nunc  dicitur  Sta  M 
de  Porticu  ibi  supra  ad  ecdesiam 
vatoris  in  maximis  fuit  Sntroitus  p< 

ciis  Jovis Ibi  erat,  ut  didtui 

templum  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi,  et 
cabulum  est  corruptum  quod  hodie  < 
tor  St.  Salvatore  in  mATiminfai  ^  ^ 
repriiBtimUU  tetiiffia  mo." 

^  In  the  present  vol.  of  the  C7an 
Mwewm^  p.  18. 
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Propertiufl  (iv.  2.  5.)  makes  the  statue  speak  as  followi : — 

*  Haee'  me  turba  jnvat,  aec  ietnpio  Uetor  elmnio : 
Ronuutom  (nUia  est  posse  yidere  fomm," 

The  most  natural  inference  from  these  lines  is  that  the  statue  stood 
pretty  near  the  Forum,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  street,  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  for  Vertumnus  to  have  gotten 
even  such  a  distant  peep  at  the  forum,  the  street  must  have  been  quiU 
straight ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  slippery  character  of  the  god,  M. 
Becker  himself  does  not  contend  that  he  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
round  comers.  On  the  contrary,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  infers 
the  straightness  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  from  this  very  circumstance : 
( —  von  da  (the  Forum)  eine  gerade  Strasse  bis  an  die  Grenze  des  Vela- 
brum  fUhren  musste,  da  die  am  Ende  des  Vicus  stehende  Statue  des  Ver^ 
tumnus  auf  das  Forum  schauete, — ^p.  489.)  But  we  know  that,  pre- 
viously at  least  to  Nero's  fire,  the  Roman  streets  were  both  narrow 
and  crooked.  Thus  Tacitus  [Ann.  xv.  38.) — "obnoxia  lurbe  artis 
itineribus,  hucque  et  illuc  flexis" : — Suetonius  {Nero  38,)  "Nam  quasi 
offensus  deformitate  veterum  a^dificiorum,  et  angustiis  flexurisque  vi- 
Gorum,  ineendit  urbem." — (Cf.  Liv.  v.  55.).  With  regard  to  the  Vicus 
Tuscus  in  particular,  there  is  a  passage  in  Dionysius  from  which  we 
may  pretty  safely  infer  that  it  partook  in  no  slight  degree  of  this  univer- 
sal crookedness.    That  author  tells  us  (v.  36.)  that  it  was  about  four 

stadia  long — rerrapai  fiaXiara  fxrfKvvofievov  ffracioi^,^     Here  M.  Bcckcr 

questions  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius ;  because  the  whole  space  between 
the  Forum  and  Aventine  was  not  so  long :  a  straight  street,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  half  that  length.  Granted ;  but  what  if  it  were 
crooked  ? 

The  sole  passage  on  which  M.  Becker  relies  for  the  proof  of  his 
position,  is  the  following  one  from  the  P^^tiJo- Asconius,  (ad  Cic.  Verr. 
I.  59),  "  Signum  Vertumni  in  ultimo  vice  Thurario  est  (t.  e.  Tusco) 
sub  basilicse  angulo  flectentibus  se  ad  postremam  dexteram  partem.** 
The  "  ultimus  vicus  Tuscus,"  he  contends,  could  only  have  been  the  end 
by  the  Velabrum ;  itsprtnctptum,  like  that  of  the  •Tu^ortu^,  as  mentioned 
by  Festus,  was  at  the  Forum.  But  conmion  experience  shews  how  loosely 
people  talk  about  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  streets.    What  one  man 


*  The  common  reading  is  Nee  ;  but 
Hertzberg  well  defends  ^(i!Cy  from  ver. 

^<Sed  faciiM,  Divom  aator,  nt  Romana 
per  «Tum 
Transeat  ante  meoe  turba  togata 
pedes." 
Though  for  mj  own  part,  I  read ; 
**  Nee  rae  tura  juvant,"  &c. 


*  Though  Dionysius  is  here  speaking 
of  a  ravine^  (in  fact,  an  ancient  channel 
of  the  Tiber,  Prop.  I.  e.)  in  which  the 
Vicua  Tuscus  was  built,  still  it  is  quite 
erident  from  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  sentence,  that  he  considered  it  aa 
corresponding  in  length  and  direction 
with  ike  Mreet ;  with  which,  indeed,  ha 
expressly  ideutifvea  \^ 
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calls  the  top  of  Cheapside,  another  would  call  the  bottom.  We  ci 
hardly,  therefore,  attach  much  importance  to  this  phrase  of  the  pseud 
Aflconius ;  but  it  is  rather  surprising  M.  Becker  should  not  have  se< 
that  his  position  is  refuted  by  the  yeiy  passage  he  adduces  to  {ffove : 
For  if  the  street  was  so  straight,  and  Asconius,  as  Cicerone^  was  brin] 
ing  a  party  of  travellers  to  the  statue  by  a  route  which  M.  Becker 
not  in  a  condition  to  question, — viz.  down  the  street  from  the  Fonin 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  straight-forward,  should  he  tell  the 
to  take  the  last  turning  on  the  right?  (flectentibus  se  adpottremam^  de; 
teram  partem)  when,  if  M.  Becker's  notion  be  correct,  the  stat 
must  have  stared  them  in  the  face  directly  they  entered  the  street 
is  plain  that  the  angle  alluded  to  must  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  stre< 
near  the  Forum ;  so  that  a  person  going  thither  from  the  Velabnii 
would,  on  turning  sharp  to  the  right,  come  in  view  of  the  statue  a 
Forum  at  once.  The  Basilica,  therefore,  would  be  also  near  the  Foni 
and  such  a  situation  agrees  better  with  Livy's  phrase,  pone  Vetere 
to  which  we  can  hardly  concede  the  latitude  of  embracing  the  wh< 
length  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 

Thomas  Dyer. 


Ij 


2.  The  Parabasis  from  "  The  Birds"  of  Aristophanes. 

[The  following  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  original  metre  in 
English  version,  according  to  the  principles  which  I  set  forth   in 
paper  inserted  in  a  former  number  of  the  Clcusical  MuseumJl 

Choirns. 

Thou  beloved,  thou  fair  one, 
Far  dearer  than  other  birds,* 
Thou  who  joincst  in  all  my  hymns, 
Com'st  thou,  nightingale,  comrade  ? 
Comest  thou,  appear'st  thou  ? 
Dost  thou  bring  me  thy  pleasant  voice  ? 
Quick  now  sounding  thy  tuneful  pipe. 
Breathe  forth  music  that  tells  of  spring. 
Sing  thy  sweet  anapaestics. 


Ck)me  ye  men,  who  in  darkness  are  doomed  to  abide,  and  the  race 

the  leaves  who  resemble. 
Ye  impotent  creatures,  formations  of  mud,  vain  multitude  like  to  t 

shadows. 


*  The  text  is  eormpt  in  this  word ;  bnt  the  sense  is  obvious,  and  I  ftdopt 
iicc'i;er'8  own  reading. 
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Epbemeraly  care^stricken,  feathcrless  men,  weak  mortals  the  Bemblance 

of  visions, 
Come  we  are  immortals,  attend  to  us,  whose  life  endureth  for  ever. 
Who  dwell  in  the  air,  and  are  free  from  age,  who  have  charge  over  all 

things  eternal. 
Come  listen  and  you  will  hear  the  truth,  concerning  the  heavenly 

wonders, 
The  nature  of  birds,  the  birth  of  the  gods,  of  Erebus,*  chaos,  and  rivers, 
And  when  you  are  rightly  informed  in,  our  name  bid  Prodicus  weep 

with  vexation. 
Black  Erebus,  chaos  and  night  were  at  first,  with  Tartarus  widely 

extending, 
Of  the  earth,  of  the  air,  of  the  sky  there  was  nought,  when  in  Erebus' 

infinite  bosom 
Old  black-feathered  night  a  beginning  made,  by  laying  an  egg  full  of 

nothing, 
From  which,  when  the  seasons  had  roU'd  along,  young  Eros  was 

hatched,  the  delightfuL 
Bright  shone  his  back  with  his  golden  wings,  and  the  hurricane  swift 

he  resembled. 
From  his  union  with  chaos,  the  winged  and  the  black,  in  Tartarus' 

wide-spreading  region. 
This  race  of  the  birds  into  being  was  hatched,  'twas  thus  into  light  we 

were  usher'd. 
There  existed  no  race  of  immortals  before  all  things  were  commingled 

by  Eros, 
But  when  one  thing  and  t'other  together  were  mixed,  then  first  came 

the  sky  and  the  ocean. 
And  the  earth,  and  the  race  never-fading  and  blest  of  the  gods.    It  is 

thus  we  are  surely 
More  ancient  by  far  than  the  whole  of  the  gods,  and  to  prove  us  de- 
scended from  Eros 
There  are  manifold  signs,  for  we  all  can  fly,  and  we  ever  are  present 

with  lovers. 

By  Its,  by  the  race  of  the  birds,  are  bestow'd  the  greatest  of  gifts  upon 

mortals. 
In  the  first  place  we  point  out  the  times  of  the  year,  the  autumn  the 

winter  and  summer. 


^  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  I  them.    The  first  syllable  of  ^  Dodona," 


first  syllable  of  such  words  as  ^  Erebus" 
is  considered  long,  respect  being  had  to 
the  accent  with  which  we  pronounce 


for   the   same   reason,   is  considered 
short. 
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The  period  of  sowing  has  come  when  the  crane  flies  oyer  to  Lil 

croaking, 
Thus  telling  the  seaman  he  now  may  hang  up  his  radder  and  slum 

at  pleasure, 
While  a  cloak  should  be  woven  Orestes  to  shield,  lest  he  plunder 

folks  when  he^s  chilly ; 
When  all  this  is  past,  and  the  kite  is  in  Tiew,he  augurs  a  diflbrent  seae 
For  he  says  that  the  spring  when  the  sheep  may  be  sheared  has  arri'v 

then  the  swallow  comes  after 
When  'tis  time  to  get  rid  of  the  winter's  cloak,  and  to  purchase 

lighter  apparel. 
Then  your  Ammon  are  we,  and  your  Delphi  are  we,  your  Dodona,  i 

Phoebus  Apollo. 
Since  first  to  us  birds,  you  all  come  for  advice,  when  you  set  ab 

each  undertaking; 
When  to  market  you  go,  and  your  victuals  you  earn,  and  yon  m4 

preparations  for  marriage. 
There  exists  not  a  thing  but  you  call  it  a  bird,  when  it  gives  yoi 

view  of  the  future, 
For  a  word  of  foreboding  to  you  is  a  bird,  'tis  a  bird  too  If  any  < 

sneezes. 
And  a  meeting  by  chance  or  a  voice  is  a  bird,  and  a  bird  ia  a  star 

a  jackass. 
Thus  is  it  not  manifest,  plain  as  can  be,  that  we're  your  proph* 

Apollo? 


If  you  pay  us  birds  due  honour  as  gods, 

At  your  will  are  the  muses  of  prophecy  all, 

With  the  gales,  and  the  seasons,  the  hot  and  the  cold. 

And  the  temperate  too ;  we  intend  not  to  go 

From  your  presence,  and  give  ourselves  insolent  airs, 

In  the  region  of  clouds  perch'd  high,  like  Zeus, 

But  will  ever  be  present,  and  ever  bestow 

On  yourselves  and  your  sons,  and  the  sons  of  your  sons. 

Health  and  abundance. 

Tranquillity,  food,  and  perpetual  hick, 

Youth,  laughter,  and  dancing  and  feasting  besides 

With  the  pigeon's  milk. 

You,  truly,  shall  feel  you  are  surfeited  quite 

With  the  goods  we  bestow. 

Thus  ever  in  riches  abounding. 


Muse  of  the  thicket, 
Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  l\o  IVml^ 
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Bird  of  varied  song  with  whom 

In  woody  valley,  on  mountain  summit, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx, 

Perched  on  my  nest  in  the  leafy-hair'd  h^ad  of  the  ash, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 

I  warble  to  Pan  from  my  lightr-color'd  beak, 

Pouring  forth  hymns  in  melodious  numbers 

Leading  the  dance  for  the  mount-loving  mother 

To,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  tinx, 

Thence  the  roving  bee  resembling 

Phrynichus  tastes  of  the  fruit,  which  is  borne  by  my  war- 

blings  ambrosial. 
His  honied  song  for  ever  breathing, 
Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 


Is  there  one  of  you,  spectators,  who  would  like  with  birds  to  dwell, 
Passing  all  his  future  days  in  pleasure,  let  him  come  to  us. 
Enow,  whatever  actions  here  below  the  law  condemns  as  base, 
All,  without  exception,  stand  in  high  esteem  among  the  birds. 
Here,  by  law  'tis  reckoned  base  in  any  man  his  sire  to  beat, 
While  we  think  a  worthy  deed  has  been  performed,  if  any  one 
Flies  upon  his  sire  and  beats  him  crying  ''Lift  your  spur  and  fight** 
If,  by  chance,  among  your  number,  there's  a  branded  runaway, 
He  with  us  shall  bear  the  name  of  variegated  Attagen. 
If  there  chance  to  be  a  Phrygian,  such  a  one  as  Spintharus ; 
Here  well  call  him  Phrygian  finch  to  low  Philemon's  race  akin; 
Should  there  be  a  slave  and  Carian,  such  as  Execestides, 
Let  him  here  beget  his  grandsires — ^bere  hell  find  his  phratores. 
If  to  outlaw'd  foes  the  son  of  Pisius  would  betray  the  gates, 
Let  him  now  become  a  partridge,  worthy  chick  of  such  a  sire, 
Since  with  us  'tis  no  dishonour,  partridge-like,  to  run  away. 


Like  him  the  muses  sing, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx, 

When  their  throats  they  blend,  and  flap 

Their  wings  in  honour  of  great  Apollo, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 

Seated  aloft  on  the  mountainous  banks  of  the  Hebrus, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 

Then  what  music  resounds  through  the  clouds  of  the  sky  I 

Tribes  of  the  animals  listen  in  wonder, 

Breathless  tranquillity  calms  ev'ry  billow, 

To,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  to,  tinx, 

Loudly  echoes  all  Olympus ; 
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Aw'd  by  the  sound  are  the  rulere  of  heav'n,  as  the  Grace 

Olympian, 
And  Muses,  combined,  with  joy  are  Binging, 
Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 


Nought  is  better,  nought  more  pleasant  than  a  feathefd  coat  to  ge 
Thus  if  one  of  you  spectators  chanc'd  to  wear  a  pair  of  wings. 
Did  he  fed  attack'd  by  hunger,  tir'd  of  hearing  tragic  songs, 
He  at  once  could  fly  away,  and  gladly  hasten  home  to  ^e. 
Then,  when  he  had'staid  his  hunger,  wing  his  way  to  us  again. 

###### 
Is  not  then  the  poVr  of  wearing  wings,  a  pow*r  worth  any  price* 
Thus  Diotrephes,  with  nought,  except  a  pair  of  willow  vrings 
First  becomes  a  hipparch,  then  a  phylarch,  now,(rom  nothing  spruni 
He's  a  man  of  wealth  and  plunder,  struts  about  a  gay  cock-horse. 

John  (^enford. 


3.  On  ^schtlus,  Agamemnon,  838. 

In  the  Agamenmon  of  ^schylus,  (838)  there  occurs  the  foliowii 
passage : — 

el  S'  ^v  T€0vijKu}9    W9  ivXi^Ovoy  Xorfoi^ 
Tpi<TtvfjLaT09  riiv  Tijpviav  o  6€vr€po9 
'jToW-qv  apu)0€P^  r-^p  Kartv  ffap  ov  \€«yw, 
\0OPO9  rpi/uLoipov  ^Xoti'oi'  efiyt'^et  Xaftup, 

Peile  translates  the  three  last  lines  thus, — "  truly  a  second  three-it 
died  Qeryony  (three-bodied  Greryon  the  second,)  in  ample  measui 
ahovef  not  to  mention  that  below  him,  might  he  have  boasted  of  haviti 
received  a  triple  cloak  of  earth — to  wit,  having  died  once  in  each  form 
t.  e.  three  times  for  any  other  man's  once." 

The  above  translation  appears  to  me  both  inelegant  and  incorrec 
particularly  the  clauses,  ttjp  kutw  r^ap  ov  Xdr^w,  1  apprehend  the  dii 
ferent  editors  of  ^schylus,  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  coi 
struction  of  this  clause.  For,  to  what  does  the  article  rijv  refer  ? 
suspect  that  in  all  instances  when  the  article  stands  for  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  that  noun  or  pronoun  must  precede,  not  follow  it.  But  i 
the  passage  above,  rrjp  must  be  referred  to  the  noun  x^^**"*"  in  th 
line  following.    Thus,  iEschyl.  Prom,  980 :  2f,  rop  aotptarrfv, — to 


*  Is  this  baftutifal  compound  admiieible!    It  boasts  no  lower  authority  than  tl 
Munery  rhymefl.— J.  0. 
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^v/i09  KX^vjTfv  TUffw,    The  following  arrangement  and  construction 

are  similar:  €iau>  KOfii^ov  Kal  <ru,  Yi.aaavhpav  \4yufj  Id.  Ag,  1005.     I 

have  no  doubt  that  the  conjecture  of  Schiitz  gave  the  true  reading ; 
Toi/  KariM)  ^ap  ov  \c<^w,  referring  rov  to  Tfipvivv^  for  I  do  not  fnean  the 
one  (Geryon)  hdow.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  when  Clytemnestra 
employed  the  word  'x>^atvav^  she  had  in  view  the  robe  in  which  she 

intended  to  murder  Agamemnon. 

George  Dunbar. 


4.  Remark  on  comparing  Jer.  xxm.  5,  6.  and  Jer.  zxiun.  15, 16. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen,  (which  even  Bp.  Pearson  {on  the  Creed, 
Fol.  Ed.  p.  148,)  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactorily  to  have  removed,) 
from  a  comparison  of  these  passages. 

While  the  Jewish  Commentators  appear  to  conclude  from  them  that 
^jpny  nvi*  is  a  name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Socinians,  on  the  latter  pas- 
sage, have  urged  that  it  is  applied  to  Jerusalem ;  and  a  reader  of  the 
English  version  would  generally  feel  that  there  is  some  discrepancy. 

I  apprehend,  that  attention  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  will  make  the 
Jewish  interpretation  quite  clear.  In  the  former  passage,  the  term 
under  which  the  Messiah  is  typically  described,  is  pny  ncy ;  and  the 
pronominal  affix  in  >inp«  of  the  following  verse,  referring  to  the  mas- 
culine and  only  noun  noy,  is  masculine.  But  in  the  latter  passage, 
the  term  used  is  npTv  ncYy  and  the  feminine  pronoun  rh  is  required 
after  tnp*,  because  the  reference  is  to  the  nearer  of  these  two  nouns, 
(so  far  as  the  form  of  the  relative  is  concerned,)  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  nvy  in  v.  15.  may  still  remain  masculine,  because  the 
person  of  the  Messiah  is  here  the  real  nominative,  as  is  shewn  by 
what  is  predicted  of  him. 

G.  &  C.  C. 

26th  Notembeb  1846. 
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NOTICES  OP  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Babiui  FABELLiE  ^soPE^;  Carolus  Lachmannus  et  Amici  emendanint. 

Ceterorom  Poetarum  Choliambi  ab  Augusto  Meinekio  collect!  et 

emendati.    (Berlin :  Ge.  Reimer,  1845.    8vo.) 
Babrh  FabelljE  lAMBiCiE  cxxiH.    Ex  Recensione  I.  Fr.  Boissonadil 

passim  refecta,  cum  brevi  Adnotationc  Critica  edidernnt  L  C.  Orel- 

lius  et  I.  G.  Baiterus.    (Ziirich :  Meyer  &  Zelier,  1845,  Sq.  12mo.) 
Babbd  Fabul^  JEsovejRj  cum  Fabularum  deperditarum  Fragmehtis. 

Recensuit  et  breviter  illustravit  Georgius  Cornewall  Lewis,  A.M. 

(London  :  John  W.  Parker,  1846.    8vo.) 

In  previous  Numbers  of  this  Journal  we  intimated  the  ditcoyeiy, 
by  M.  Menas,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Choliambic  faUes  of  Babrius, 
and  noticed  the  publication  of  this  literary  treaaure  by  M.  Boissonade. 
The  recent  discoyery  of  a  new  planet,  "  rerolTing  in  its  orbit  on  the 
yery  verge  of  creation,"  has  scarcely  excited  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
terest  among  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  than  was  produced  among 
philologists,  by  the  appearance,  in  a  tangible  shape,  of  the  reeult  of 
M.  Menas'  researches  in  the  vaults  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Laura. 
What  a  field  for  conjecture  and  critical  ingenuity  was  here  presented  I 
A  transcript  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  no  doubt  existed ; 
but  could  this  be  supposed  to  be  immaculate?    How  many  errors 
might  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  duat  which  suoeesslve 
ages  had  accumulated  in  the  cellar  of  St.  Laura?  how  many  to  the 
"  incuria"  of  the  copyist  ?    In  short,  the  critics  seemed  for  once  to  be 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion.    How  Bentley  would  have 
exulted  at  such  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  unrivalled  skill  I     No 
MS.  venerable  for  its  age,  and  formidable  from  its  acknowledged 
accuracy,  to  check  his  course  of  ^^  slashing"  innovation ; — ^no  stub- 
bom  scholiast  to  cast  a  doubt  on  his  cherished  coi\jecture.    But 
the  world  has  produced  only  one  Bentley,  as  it  has  given  birth  to 
one  Homer,  one  Aristotle,  and  one  Newton.    We  have,  however, 
among  us,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  philologists  of  no  ordinary 
learning  and  ingenuity, — men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  Bentley,  Person,  and  Hermann,  and  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  classical  diction.    The  list  of  editions  of  Babrius  which  we 
have  prefixed,  gives  us  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  attainments 
and  skill  of  our  contenipotaty  philologiets. 
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The  first,  though  edited  by  Lachmann,  is  the  joint  production  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  comprising  in  the  number  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Germany.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  besides, 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  division  of  labour  even  in  editing 
an  ancient  classic.  The  sheets  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Boissonade,  we 
are  informed  in  the  Pre&ce,  arrived  in  Berlin  after  the  middle  of  No* 
vember  1844,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month,  a  new  edition 
is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  postscript,  wliich  is  append- 
ed to  the  Preface.  How  far  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified  so  great 
haste,  we  may  perhaps  doubt ;  while  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  enthusiasm  with  wliich  our  learned  neighbours  seem  to 
have  devoured  the  delicate  morsel.  No  sooner  do  the  sheets,  still  wet 
from  the  press,  reach  the  learned  cloisters  of  Berlin,  than  they  are 
carefully  perused  by  Lachmann  and  Meinekc.  Presently,  Immanuel 
Bekker  recommends  (auctor  est)  to  his  learned  friend  the  Editor,  the 
propriety  of  presenting  the  newly  discovered  fables  in  a  state  more 
worthy  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age  (tempore  nostro  satis  dignum,) 
and  at  the  same  time,  lends  his  valuable  assistance  in  adjusting  the 
sentences,  correcting  the  orthography,  and  supplying  the  omissions 
incident  to  unusual  despatch.  Contributions  were  likewise  sent  by 
Meineke,  Haupt,  and  Schneidewin,  names  well  known  to  the  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  from  the  veteran 
Gotfried  Hermann  (editoris  studiorum  parente.) 

We  have  formed  so  fiavourablo  an  opinion  of  the  result  of  Lach- 
mann's  labours,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  a  man  who  has  so 
many  claims  on  our  respect,  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  appro- 
bation. His  qualifications  for  the  duties  which  he  undertook  are 
ample,  and  these  have  been  satisfactorily  performed :  and  it  was  not 
therefore  necessary  for  him  to  endeavour  to  exalt  himself  by  unduly 
depreciating  the  merits  of  Boissonade.  He  has  not,  however,  hesitated 
to  adopt  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Paris  editor,  and,  we  regret  to 
find,  sometimes  without  acknowledgment.  This,  we  venture  to  assert, 
is  a  graver  offence  against  propriety  than  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
plimentary expression  ( promptissimum  obsequium)  into  a  dedication 
to  a  patron ;  while  such  an  allegation  as  that  contained  in  the  clause, 
''  quasi  obsequium  non  modo  amicos  pareret  sed  sollertiam,**  is,  we 
maintain,  a  grievous  violation  of  philotogical  etiquette.  The  allu- 
sion to  Boissonade's  age  might  also  have  been  spared,  and  the  more 
especially,  as  we  find,  on  comparing  the  corrections  and  emendations 
in  the  Second  Paris  Edition  as  given  in  an  Epilogus  by  OrelU  and 
Baiter,  that  in  nine  passages  at  least,  these  agree  exactly  with  the 
readings  which  he,  no  doubt  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  has 
adopted.  The  emendations  appear  to  us  sometimes  rash  and  occa- 
sionally unnecessary  ;  but  they  are  often  in^5eniQ^«^%xA\!£^^ifS^59ai^ 
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happy.  The  book  is  printed  with  care,  and  evinces  not  a  little  ol 
mature  and  elaborate  scholarebip. 

A  valuable  appendix  to  this  edition  is  fonned  by  the  collection  ol 
the  fragments  of  the  other  Choliambic  poets  by  Meineke.  Thest 
consist  of  IGl  pieces,  varying  from  half  a  line  to  24  lines  in  length,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  classical  scbolar.  They  are 
however,  generally  short;  and,  as  manyof  oni  readers  are  aware,  but 
few  of  them  exceed  six  lines. 

Ths  Swiss  profesBors  appear  to  have  been  not  less  active  than  theiJ 
German  neighbours  in  preparing  their  edition.  Tbeir  preface  is  prioi 
in  date  to  that  of  Lachmann,  but  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlw 
comparatively  abort  distance  which  the  Paris  edition  had  to  travel  it: 
reaching  them.  With  that  deference  to  MS.  authority  which  dis- 
tinguislies  all  the  other  works  of  the  learned  editors,  they  have  indulgec 
but  rarely  in  coiuectnral  emendation ;  and  that  only  when  ao  obvioui 
error  in  the  text  rendered  it  necessary.  They  have,  therefore,  adhere* 
more  closely  than  Boissonade  to  the  apograph  of  Menas ;  and  have  re- 
served their  valuable  suggestions  for  the  "Adnotatio  Critica"  whict 
is  added.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  is  « 
choice  specimen  of  the  Zilrich  press. 

The  London  edition  has  been  prepared  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  either  of  those  which  we  have  already  noticed,  ant 
may  be  said  to  include  much  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  both.  It  is 
besides,  more  complete ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  preriotu 
editors,  and  the  various  readings,  contains,  under  each  fable,  refe- 
rences to  the  works  in  wliich  the  same  or  cognate  fables  are  found  in  t 
prose  form.  We  have  also  short  historical  notices  of  the  fables  whict 
were  formerly  known,  with  references  to  the  works  in  which  they  hav) 
really  appeared. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  reading  of  the  initials  subjoined  to  th< 
article  in  the  PAi7.  Mus.,  vol.  i.,  to  which  reference  is  so  often  made 
Mr.  Lewis  does  not  now  appear,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  editor  of  Ba- 
brius.  His  contribution  in  1832  proved  that  he  possessed  the  requisite) 
of  accurate  and  elegant  scholarxhip,  combined  with  ingenuity,  taste 
and  judgment ;  and  these  have  been  amply  veriSed  in  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Lewis  commences  with  a  preface  replete  with  learning  and  good 
sense,  and  written  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  classical,  in  which  hf 
spedfies  the  resources  furnished  by  his  predecessors.  He  then  bringi 
under  review  the  following  subjects : — the  name  and  age  of  Babrins — 
the  metre  and  dialect  which  he  employed — and  what  we  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  the  subject-matter  or  characteristic  of  the  Esopic  bble. 

The  fables  themselves  furnish  no  internal  evidence  by  which  the 
»ge  of  the  writer  caa  with  tertiiat.^  b^  fixed.    The  firwsminm  pra- 
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fixed  to  the  second  book,  or  more  probably  to  the  second  edition,  of 
the  collected  fables,  is  addressed  to  the  son  of  a  kind  Alexander,  (w  irai 
fiaat\cu)9  *A\€£dvBpov)j  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  and  research  have 
been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  prince  alluded  to.  Bois- 
sonade  conjectured  that  the  poet  addressed  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  after  duly  considering  the  ob- 
jections advanced  by  Bergk,  {Classical  Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.l30,),  Schnei- 
dewin,  Orelli  and  Baiter,  and  Lachmann,  gives  his  decision  in  favour 
of  the  French  editor.  This,  however,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  con- 
jecture ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  recourse  to  other  means  of  fixing  the 
age  of  his  author.    No  Greek  or  Latin  writer  before  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  cither  mentions  Babrius  or  quotes  his  fables ;  he  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  by  Lucian,  nor  by  Atheuaeus,  whose 
work  has  preserved  to  us  the  names  and  fragments  of  so  many 
poets.    Had  Babrius  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  his  fables  would  have  been  found  in  Plutarch ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  ancient  moralist  introduces  any 
of  the  fables  which  have  now  been  given  to  us,  he  generally  follows  a 
different  version.    It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark  that  Phaedrus,  who 
boasts  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  Grecian  fable  into  Latium, 
mentions  Esop  alone  as  furnishing  his  materials — a  strong  proof  that 
the  fables  of  Babrius  were  altogether  unknown  to  him.    The  most 
ancient  author  who  quotes  the  fables  of  Babrius  is  Dositheus  Magis- 
tcr,  a  grammarian  who  seems  to  have  written  his  ^Epfujvev^ma  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era ;  and,  unless  the  two 
fables  which  are  there  found  were  inserted  by  a  later  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Babrius  did  not  live  later  than  the  time  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus or  Caracalla. 

The  work  of  Babrius  was  the  first  in  which  the  Esopic  fable  ap- 
peared in  a  metrical  form.  The  verse  which  be  employs  is  the  Cho- 
liambic,  the  laws  of  which,  as  well  as  the  liberties  which  have  been 
taken  by  Babrius,  are  stated  with  great  clearness  and  precision  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  by  all  the  Choliambic 
poets  from  the  times  of  Hipponax  and  Ananius — the  Ionic,  but  with 
certain  deviations  which  assimilate  it  pretty  nearly  to  the  common 
Attic. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  his  Preface,  Mr.  Lewis  gives  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  Esopic  Fable,  which  we  regret  we  have  not  room  even 
to  abridge.  After  enumerating  the  animals  which  appear  as  actors 
on  the  stage,  he  discusses  two  points  which  have  been  a  good  deal  agi- 
tated— ^the  existence  of  the  lion  as  an  original  inhabitant  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  tiger  as  a  native  of  Hyrcania.  The  first  he  satisfactorily 
proves,  and  not  less  satisfactorily  disproves  tlie  second.     We  would 
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strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  this  interestiu; 
Preface. 

We  hare  left  to  onrselves  but  little  room  for  examining  the  philolc 
^oal  merits  of  Mr.  Lewis*  work ;  but  this  is  scarcely  necessary  in 
case,  the  merits  of  which  demand  from  us  a  flEtyourable  judgment 
We  had  marked  a  few  passages,  respecting  which  we  are  disposed  t 
differ  with  him ;  but  we  can  mention  only  one  or  two.  The  first  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  a  specimen  of  Mi 
Lewis'  annotation*    Fable  m.  begins  thus : — 

A7ya9  wot'  €«9  €7rav\ip  ai7ro\o9  XP^?**^^ 
CTTt  trrjKOP  ur^eiv  0\ 

To  the  last  clause,  Mr.  Lewis  adds  the  following  note.  '^  Bepetidi 
nominum  eiravXiv  et  <n;icov,  fere  synonymorum,  et  anapsestus  in  se 
cundo  loco,  offenderant  Boissonadium.  Fortasse  eViai/XXc^cii/  au 
iirelaar^eiv  legendum,  vel  eTTtavvdr^eiv  cum  Lachmauno.''  For  the  tw< 
reasons  here  stated,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  change  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  have  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Lachmann.  In  Fab 
v.  4,  €Kvirr*  69,  the  suggestion  of  Haupt  has  been  adopted,  we  think 
without  necessity.  In  Fab.  vi.  10,  where  the  metre  requires  an  altera* 
tion,  we  prefer  OaXaaoalwv^  a  Pindaric  word,  to  OaXaaaelwv^  one  o 
inferior  authority ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  insert  the  p  in  /ceVnf  6,  ir 
Fab.  XX.  7.  Kei/r/ftt)  is  barely  recognised  as  a  Greek  verb,  and  as  w< 
have  another  so  nearly  resembling  it,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  attempt  to  give  it  currency.  Here  we  stop.  These,  we  admit 
are  small  matters,  and  do  not,  even  in  our  own  estimation,  diminisl: 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Lewis'  work.  We  regret  that  he  has  not  done  mon 
as  an  interpreter — in  his  abstinence  he  has  identified  himself  too  muci 
with  the  school  of  Porson — the  few  specimens  which  he  has  given  arc 
excellent. 

We  take  leave*of  Mr.  Lewis  by  expressing  our  warmest  gratitude 
for  his  edition  of  Babrius,  and  assuring  him  that  we  are  not  aware  oi 
any  work  which  has  recently  proceeded  from  the  English  press,  so  well 
calculated  to  impress  foreigners  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  English 
scholarship.  G.  F. 


If 

f. 


2.  Des  -^schyix)8  Oresteia,  Griechisch  und  Deutsch,  herausgegeben 
von  Johannes  Franz.  Leipzig.  1846.  Williams  &  Norgate, 
London.     8vo. 

The  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  and  Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  form  the 
on\y  Trilogy  which  has  reached  our  times.     None  of  those  pieces, 
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howeyer,  is  entire*  Each  of  them  is  marred  more  or  less  by  gaps, 
twists,  and  dislocations.  Nor  is  this  sorprisingy  for  even  the  earliest 
and  best  MSS.  are  mutilated  and  corrupt ;  and  Editors  have  not  al- 
ways been  happy  nor  judicious  in  their  attempts  to  restore  the  lost, 
nor  cure  the  diseased.  By  a  skilful  appliance  of  means,  howerer, 
cures  are  sometimes  performed.  The  poet  has  had  a  fracture  healed — 
a  dislocation  reduced — and  been  enabled  to  walk  and  trip  it  with  ease 
and  grace.  Indeed,  failures  in  this  department  often  arise— as  in 
other  departments,  from  not  going  to  the  proper  source,  but  taking  up 
on  retail — ^from  unacquaintance  with  the  business — and  rash  specula- 
tion. 

In  the  present  case  we  are  fortunate  in  our  man.    Franz's  chief 
object  was  a  translation  of  the  Trilogy  into  his  native  tongue,  for  re- 
production on  the  stage.    With  the  feelings  of  a  true  scholar  and  a 
man  of  honour,  he  determined  to  make,  by  all  available  means,  a  sure 
groundwork.    Not  satisfied  with  even  the  most  approved  text,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  had  been  formed  without  due  examination  of  the 
oldest  and  best  MSS.,  he  went  to  Florence,  Venice,  &g.,  and  made  a 
personal  inspection.    Thus  we  now  have,  what  we  never  had  before, 
the  true  readings  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  oldest  and  best.     He  examined  also  the  Cod.  GuelpKerbytanus,  and 
Venet.  1,  2,  and  noted  their  various  readings.    The  Cod.  Florent.  was 
collated  for  liim  by  Albanakis,  a  Greek  from  Sparta.    Of  this  also  he 
has  given  the  V.  R.  as  well  as  of  the  Cod.  Reg.  Farisin.  and  Augw 
tanus.   Besides,  the  V.  R.[ofiferod  by  the  older  editions,  the  Aldine,  Bob., 
Tum.j  Vict.j  have  been  carefully  weighed  and  noted.    Emendations 
resting  on  his  own  sole  authority  or  on  that  of  other  scholars,  have  been 
admitted  rarely,  and  only  in  desperate  cases.    We  have  also  an  account 
of  the  Scholia,  and  a  full  and  very  accurate  report  of  the  literature  of  the 
Trilogy.    For  a  work  of  this  kind,  Franz  was  peculiarly  well  quaUfled. 
His  training  had  been  long  in  this  direction.    He  had  studied  Palaeo- 
graphy in  all  its  forms  and  stages ; — attained  distinguished  proficien- 
cy in  the  Greek  language, — an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
Mindj — and  had  carefully  marked  the  idiosyncracy  of  his  author — the 
peculiar  cast  of  his  thought  and  diction.    He  states  briefly,  modestly, 
and  fairly,  what  he  has  to  say.    There  is  no  straining  to  be  original ; 
no  dexterous  appropriation;  no  lumbering  pointless  commentary  ;  no 
abuse ;  no  petty,  paltry  nibbling ;  no  magniloquence  ending  but  in 
noise.    There  is  about  him  an  air  of  calm  and  repose,  which,  however, 
bespeaks  not  incapacity,  but  power  and  mastery  of  his  weajions. 
Far  more  is  done  than  meets  the  eye.    He  generally  contents  liim- 
sclf  with  giving  the  bare  result.    But  though  this  accorded  with 
his  feelings  and  plan,  and  is  so  far  well,  we  often  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  he  has  been  so  brief.     We  approve  his  habitual  loath- 
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n«s8  to  disturb  nnnecesttarily  the  received  text ;  and  when  emends- 
tioD  ia  necessary,  generall}'  aiqirove  the  reading  he  adopts,  or  ad- 
mire his  happy  gncss.  But  with  all  this,  we  feel  heartily  flony. 
that  by  getting  only  the  results  without  the  reaioni,  we  have  lost  the 
masterly  discussion  which  might  have  satisfied  oui  doubts. 

As  a  test  of  our  remarks,  and  a  gratification  to  those  who  may  nol 
have  seen  the  book,  we  subjoin  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  handles  bis  materials ;  and  our  readers  may  rely  that  we 
have  taken  do  special  care  to  select  the  best. 

"Ag.3.a'^'radfy,MaHutcr.{'fKaecv^Chtelph.Ald.)  and  received  text 
The  same  corruption  occurs,  Ewn.  343.  A  word  which  was  originallj 
FEKAS,  FEKAeEN,  cannot  part  with  its  root-syllable  as  the  form 
i/^Kaety  for  ai-cVoflcr  must  bc  supposed  to  do.    The  two  passages,  viz 

Becker's  Anecd.  L  p.   337,    uftaOtu   koto   airoKOviv  iivji  ToE   affKaOti 

ovTtui  Aioxi'^o* ;  and  Hesch.  vol  i.  p.  67,  arfpUdtv,  (read  ar/KaOef) 
afcica$fv,  Alaxv^a^  'Arjafiffivom,  prove  Only  that  the  Grammariam 
found  a'^KaOev  in  the  Agam.  and  tried  to  explain  it;  compare  ChoepK 
307.  To  this  add  from  "Correeiiom  and  Additions  ;"  oTe-yaii  ia  thi 
dative  of  place,  which  is  more  exactly  defined  by  the  addition  of  avi- 
Kadcv,  as  in  Nidte  Fragm.  174,  ovpavw  uvw.  Kany  person  choose  U. 
defend  H'^KoOty  in  this  passage,  he  must  explain  it,  with  Etaasen 
fiexo  cubUu,  with  bended  arm. 

"  Orest.  372,  iXXu^itV./s ;  Med.  oXv/isVnr  ;  Aid.  iXXv/iti-rifi  •    J?.  oXXt. 

/u'vav;  GueJph.,  Turn.,  Vict,  (pptvh^etiov^  Manuser,  and  received  text 
Hermann  conjectured  0/iei'os  oTov ;  Emperius  tpptvoBev  7«/> ;  H.  L 
Ahrens  0/>fvdt  lov,  comparing  Ag.  772,  Bum.  451 ;  and  Hesch.  iwdti't 
i^vvOeii-  lioBtf,  tufiVflij,  e'xoXuffij.  Thus 'o<  would  be  equivalent  U. 
Xo\m,  Indeed  the  0  e  might  originate  from  the  o  i  in  ^pevht  bein| 
repeated  by  the  transcriber. 

"  Ewmen.  216,  Xf.Viu,  Manuicr.  and  Vvlg. ;  corrected  Xiio.  by  Por- 
son  and  SchUtE. 

"336, — /lavpovfici'  iiip' aifimof  i-i-in/;  Hed.Gitelpk. aiiiVuJg.'/ii'i'pov- 
/lev  e0'  ai/unoavcovj  Flor.  Fen.  1,  Fam.  Seg,  h.  /lavpovfiev  viov  ai/u 
is  a  conjecture  of  Hermann's  after  the  Sckol.  Sia  to  ve'ov  aifta  to! 
veioinl  flpfuafiivov  Itt  avTov ;  wtuch,  howcver,  he  is  inclined  to  wril« 
difierently.  But  in  the  Med.  and  Ouelpk.  the  words  hi  rh  vdav  at/ui  an 
written  above  i^'  oi/iqidh  vtov  •  white  the  words  toE  vebiot)  tlprfaa- 
fUfov  eland  on  the  margin  as  a  distinct  new  ScboUom  relating  to  the 
text.  The  two  Scholia,  which  are  joined  into  one  by  Victorius  oi 
Stephens,  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  explain  i>0'  o'/iotm  viov  quit* 
correctly;  compare  195.  I  agree  with  H.  L.  Ahrens,  who  reads 
Iva^pov'  in  the  Antistrophe ;  and  in  the  Strophe  holds  /lapoufiti-  to  be 
an  interpolation  by  pome  scholar.  The  particip.  fio/itvai  can  he  con- 
strued with  the  foregoing  *(Xd/inf,  without  the  necessity  of  altering  it  to 
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liofUva.  oftotofv  is  here  eqniyalent  to  ^fjuft ;  conqmre  Herod,  vn.  120 ; 
and  veov  is  to  be  read  as  one  syllable,  like  0€&¥  in  the  following 
Strophe.    Compare  901." 

But  a  fear  of  exceeding  the  proper  limits  restrains  our  hand. 

Having  with  all  due  care  constituted  the  text,  our  author  had  now 
to  translate  it ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  A  very 
literal,  or  a  very  free  translation,  would  have  been  comparatiyely  easy. 
But  neither  suited  his  purpose.  He  had  to  steer  the  difficult  middle 
way ;  avoiding  the  stifi^  dry,  unidiomatio  formality  of  the  one,  and 
the  diluted,  vapid  looseness  of  the  other;  and  we  think  he  has  been 
very  successful  Not  only  is  the  meaning  expressed  faithfully,  forci- 
bly, and  concisely,  the  complexion  and  cast  of  thought  also  have  been 
generally  very  happily  hit.  Now  and  then  we  may  think  he  scarcely 
gives  full  tone  to  the  main  air,  but  seldom  indeed  do  wc  find  him  out 
of  tune,  or  sliding  off  on  a  variation.  His  diction  is  pithy,  racy,  idio-^ 
matic  German ;  rich,  without  being  wordy ;  easy,  but  not  diffuse.  He 
really  walks  very  gracefully  in  his  chains,  and  very  seldom  clanks 
them. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  Franz  will  find  leisure  to  give  us  the 
other  Plays  of  ^schylus  in  the  same  faithful  and  seholar-like  style. 
It  is  only  men  such  as  he  and^H.  L.  Ahrens,  Bamberger,  Schoemann, 
our  own  Linwood,  and  a  few  others,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  invite 
back  to  ^schylus.    They  are  good  men  and  true. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  cordial  approval 
of  the  King  of  Prussia's  choice  of  Franz  for  the  task,  and  our  admi- 
ration of  his  generosity  in  enabling  him  to  accomplish  it.  His  patron- 
age of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science,  ennobles  him  above  his  crown. 

V. 
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